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PREFACE. 


On  the  pnblicaiion  of  a  Glossary  ^f  the  archaio  and  proTincial 
words,  &c.,  in  nse— or  known  to  haye  been  in  use— in  Shropshire,  it 
seems  incumbent  npon  me  to  fiimish  some  accoimt  of  the  way  in  which 
the  work  has  been  carried  ont,  in  order  to  giye  assurance  that  it  has,  to 
the  ntmost  of  my  power,  been  done  thoroughly,  and  that  so  fiur  it  may 
be  relied  npon  as  tmstworthy. 

In  the  spiing  of  1870  I  was  reading  the  Bev.  Isaac  Taylor's  Words 
and  Fiaca,  when  at  p.  120  I  came  across  two  words — '  tine '  and  ^tining ' 
— which  struck  a  key-note  in  my  memory^  calling  up  recollections  of  the 
time  when  in  early  childhood  I  had  liyed  in  Shropshire,  '  hx  from  the 
busy  town ' — ^had  heard  the  folk-speech  day  by  day,  and  had  shewn  such 
aptitude  for  'picking  it  up' — ^words,  tones,  and  aU — that  I  had  not 
unfrequently  incurred  the  censure  of  my  parents  for  '  speaking  like  a 
little  Shropshire  Yillage-child.'  It  was  a  great  leap  my  mind  took  from 
now  to  then ;  but  as  clearly  as  if  but  yesterday,  I  heard  that,  in  obedi* 
ence  to  some  order  giyen,  '  John  Boberts  wuz  gwun  56th  'is  brummock 
an'  mittinB  to  the  uyyer  leasow  to  tine  a  glat  the  ship  'ad  maden.' 

Then  another  and  another  phrase  associated  with  some  incident  of 
the  rural  <  surroundings '  of  my  young  days  rose  up  before  me,  until  at 
last  I '  made  notes '  of  them.  These  I  shewed  to  a  literary  man  of  my 
acquaintance  whom  I  knew  to  be  interested  in  dialects.  After  considering 
them  for  a  few  minutes,  he  said, 

'  There's  the  foundation  here  of  a  good  Glossary ;  why  not  make  one  ? ' 

That  was  the  first  idea  of  the  work.  In  three  days  from  that  time 
it  was  begun  '  in  right  good  sadness.' 

Word-ooUecting  was  soon  in  full  swing.  At  the  outset  of  this  I  was 
often  adyised  to  take  the  Glossary  appended  to  Mr.  Hartshome's 
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SaUypia  Antiqua  as  the  ba&ds  of  mine ;  but  I  had  formed  for  myself  a 
plan  of  independent  work,  and  to  that  I  resolved  to  keep. 

Ultimately,  however,  when  my  Glossarial  MSS.  shewed  a  total  of 
more  than  three  thousand  words,  I  collated  my  work  with  that  of  Mr. 
Hartshome,  and  from  the  latter  made  lists  of  words  not  contained  in  mine. 
These  I  endeavoured  to  verify,  and  in  every  case  where  I  was  successful 
in  doing  so  I  included  the  word  in  my  collection,  but  not  otherwise. 

My  Glossary  begun,  I  went  on  steadily  working  in  my  own  way  till 
the  formation  of  the  English  Dialect  Society  in.  1873  led  me  to  Cambridge 
to  talk  matters  over  with  Mr.  Skeat.  From  him  I  received  much 
valuable  help  and  counsel. 

Two  of  the  most  important  suggestions  he  made  to  me  were  these — 
to  represent  the  sounds  of  the  words  by  Glossic  symbols,  according  to 
Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis's  method ;  and  to  add  the  localities  where  the  words 
were  heard  or  known  to  be  used. 

I  saw  clearly  that  by  such  an  extension  of  my  scheme  a  largely- ' 
increased  usefulness  would  be  given  to  my  work  in  a  philological  point 
of  view,  and  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  to  carry  it  out,  though  it 
involved  the  cost  of  going  over  again  in  detail  all  my  previous  three 
years'  work.  I  could  grudge  no  pains  which  should  tend  to  the  more 
worthy  accomplishing  of  that  which  I  had  begun  with  the  set  purpose 
of  giving  to  it  my  best  of  brain  and  heart ;  for  from  the  first  it  was  a 
*  work  and  labour  of  love.'  It  proved  a  most  troublesome  task  to  localize 
words  which  in  many  cases  had  been  contributed  by  friends  who  had 
made  no  notes  of  their  whereabouts,  and  still  more  difficult  was  it  to 
arrive  at  any  trustworthy  rendering  of  their  sounds. 

However,  at  the  end  of  four  more  years  of  patient  work  my  words 
were  all  fairly-well  assigned  to  their  respective  districts,  and  their 
pronunciation  indicated. 

In  order  to  attain  this  end,  I  had  conceived  the  idea — based  upon  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  trend  of  phonetic  variations  in  the  dialect — of 
mapping  out  the  county  into  a  given  number  of  districts,  and  then 
vifiiting  centres  of  these  arbitrary  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  collating 
my  words,  and  by  '  personal  audition '  noting  their  sounds. 

The  plan  worked  well,  and  led  to  many  valuable  results— variation 
of  form,  phonetic  change,  and  other  like  noteworthy  fiicts.  It  was  my 
wont  on  dialecting  tours,  when  I  had  been  settled  in  head-quarters  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  had  made  friends  with  the  good  folk  there,  to  begin  my 
work  by  having  a  chat  with  the  village  blacksmith  about  his  tools,  the 
implements  he  was  making  or  repairing,  and  so  forth.    Often  on  these 
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ooeasioiis  I  was  met  with  some  snch  remark  as,  '  Yo'  seemen  to  know 
aumrnat  abont  'em.  Ma'am.  I  could  shewn  yo'  a  nond-fashioned  tool 
flich  as  I  dar^  say  yo'  nerer  sid  afore.'  And  then  would  be  brought  out 
of  some  dark  hole  or  comer  an  obsolete  agricultural  implement,  and  all 
its  parts  and  uses  would  be  explained  to  me,  and  measurements  giyen. 
And  so  I  learnt  all  about  t?uit,  and  picked  up  many  words  and  soimds 
into  the  bargain. 

The  wheelwright  would  then  be  yisited,  and  the  terms  of  his  craft 
acquired  in  like  manner.  The  butcher  would  allow  me  to  go  into  his 
shop  to  see  how  the  great  joints — '  slench,'  '  lift,'  &c.— were  cut  for  his 
country  customers.  Some  neighbouring  femner  and  his  wife  would  be 
pleased  to  shew  me  the  feum-yard^  the  poultry-yard,  and  the  dairy,  and 
thus  I  learnt  the  lore  they  had  to  teach.  The  school-master  or  mistress 
would  tell  the  children  *  to  gather  posies  and  bring  them  to  school  for 
the  lady ; '  and  then  they  would  allow  me  to  ask  them  by  what  names 
they  knew  the  flowers  they  had  gathered.  I  learnt  most  of  my  plant- 
names  in  this  way^  a  good  many  bird-names  also,  and  other  things 
besides. 

I  visited  the  old  people  in  their  cottages,  and,  leading  them  to  talk  of 
past  times,  would  islicit  many  a  word  now  dead  or  dying  out,  and, 
hearing  it,  would  note  its  sound. 

I  was  often  fortunate  in  interesting  some  intelligent  person  of  the 
peasant-class  in  my  work,  and  to  such  a  one  I  would  read  over  my  MS. 
word-lists,  which  I  invariably  took  with  me.  The  emendations  of  these 
thus  obtained  were  invaluable.  *That  inna-d-our  word — we  sen 
so-and-so ; '  or,  '  That'll  do,  nobody  can  mend  that,'  would  bring  out  a 
new  term  to  be  recorded,  or  would  confirm  the  accuracy  of  my  work. 

I  proceeded  on  this  plan,  with  more  or  less  of  interruption  caused  by 
fragQe  health,  until  the  summer  of  1877,  when  illness  compelled  me  not 
only  to  give  up  a  visit  I  was  about  to  pay  to  the  south-east  part  of  the 
county,  but  also  to  relinquish  all  farther  investigations  which  would 
have  involved  fiitig^ning  joumeya  However,  by  methods  such  as  I 
have  described  I  had  accumulated  a  mass  of  authentic  information : 
Mends  had  most  kindly  supplemented  my  own  efforts  by  furnishing  me 
with  very  minute  answers  to  the  crucial  test-questions  I  had  framed  in 
order  to  eKcit  evidence  upon  doubtful  points ;  and  I  felt,  that  though  I 
would  gladly  have  done  more  had  strength  been  given  to  me  for  the 
work,  I  had  yet '  done  what  I  could,'  and  that  I  might  fearlessly  leave 
all  that  I  was  unable  to  do,  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  conscience 
within  or  of  critics  without. 
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The  Introductory  Grammar  falls  far  short  of  my  wishes,  but,  as  h,T 
as  it  goes,  it  wiU,  I  hope,  be  found  useful.  It  is,  I  think,  the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind  for  the  Shropshire  dialect,  and,  bearing  in  mind 
what  Max  Miiller  says, — *The  first  grammar  of  a  language  is  a 
work  of  infinitely  greater  difficulty  than  any  later  grammar '  ^Science 
of  Language^  p.  180],  —  I  trust  my  effort  may  make  it  easier  for 
some  one  coming  after  me  to  complete  more  worthily  that  which  I 
haye  begun. 

And  now  I  leaye  my  work  to  speak  for  itself:  its  errors  are  not  those 
of  carelessness,  and  whatever  of  merit  it  possesses  may  fedrly  be  shared 
with  those  who  have  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  cordiality  given  me 
their  assistance.  Of  these,  some  have  been  fellow-workers  with  me  from 
the  beginning,  others  later  on ;  but  to  each  and  all  I  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  good  service  they  have  rendered  me  in  my  arduous 
task.  The  Shropshire  Word-Booh  could  not  haye  beten  either  so  copious 
or  so  complete  as  it  is  but  for  these  helpers. 

Chief  amongst  them  are,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  the  districts : — 

Mr.  Bobebt  Eddowes  Davies,  of  Kingsland,  Shrewsbury,  who  for 
upwards  of  eight  years  of  my  work  has  contributed  largely  to  its  general 
usefulness.  TTia  word-Hsts  haye  been  more  especially  for  the  Shbews* 
BURT,  WoRTHEN,  and  Glee  Hills  districts. 

Mrs.  Groves,  of  Great  Hanwood,  has  done  most  valuable  work  for 
PuLVERBATCH  and  Worthen.  The  ohBolete  words  assigned  to  those 
districts  are  what  she  remembers  her  grandmother,  Hannah  Fletcher, 
using,  who  died  in  1822,  aged  86  years :  the  date  for  their  decay  is  thus 
famished. 

The  Bev.  John  Bxtrd,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  Ghirbury,  has  supplied  some 
words,  &c.,  for  the  Worthen  district. 

Mr.  George  Pugh,  of  Wheathill,  near  Wellington,  has  contributed 
a  very  considerable  number  of  words  for  the  Glee  Hn.TiS  district,  also 
for  Ludlow,  Bridgnorth,  &c. 

Mr.  Ctril  Joyce,  of  Burford,  has  famished  a  copious  list  of  words 
from  that  neighbourhood  —  the  extreme  south  of  Salop;  and  Mb, 
Thomas  Morgan-Bottnd,  of  Orleton,  has  given  much  valuable  help  in 
the  Lttdlow  district  generally. 

Mr.  Httbebt  Smith,  F.E.H.S.,  of  S.  Leonard,  Bridgnorth,  has  in 
various  ways  assisted  me  materially  in  working  up  the  Bbidonobth 

district. 

Mb.  W.  p.  Bbookes,  F.E.O.S.,  has  done  very  useful  work  in  the 
Much  Wenlock  district. 
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Mr.  Bobebt  Ajscslow,  of  WELLmOTOsr,  haa  sent  oompreliensiye  lists 
of  woids  for  that  district^  and  many  words  for  Mitch  Wenloce,  &c. 

Mb.  Thomas  Pabtok,  F.G.S.,  has  contributed  a  good  deal  of  useful 
information  relative  to  CoUiery  and  Mining  terms. 

Miss  G.  S.  Bubnb,  of  Edgmond,  has  done  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
work  for  the  Newpobt  district. 

Mb.  a.  J.  MxTiTBY,  F.S.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  has  supplied  many 
words  for  the  Collieby  and  Newpobt  districta 

Mb.  Bobebt  Q-ill,  of  Hopton,  Hodnet,  has  given  a  long  list  of 
wordsy  well  exemplified,  for  the  Weh  district. 

The  Eev.  John  Evaws,  MA.,  Vicar  of  Whixall,  has  been  of  very 
great  assistance  to  the  work  with  relation  to  the  northern  part  of  Salop 
generally,  and  more  especially  to  the  districts  of  Newpobt^  Wem,  and 
Whitohubch. 

The  Eev.  William  Walsham  How,  M.A,,  Bector  of  Whittington, 
lias  contributed  a  list  of  words,  &c.,  for  the  Oswestby  district. 

Mb.  Askew  Bobebts,  of  Oroeswylan,  both  personally  and  by  means 
of  his  ^Byegones'  columns,  has  giyen  much  help  in  the  Oswestby 
district. 

Three  contributors  to  my  work,  who  did  much  to  enrich  its  pages, 
have  passed  away— the  Eev.  J.  L.  Sheppabd,  MA.,  Eector  of  Abdon ; 
the  Bey.  Q.  L.  Wasey,  M.  A.,  Incumbent  of  Quatford  and  Moryille ;  and 
Mb.  James  Tubneb,  of  Wellington.  The  Glee  Hills,  Bbedonobth, 
Wellikoton,  and  Gollieby  districts^  respectively,  owe  a  great  deal  to 
them. 

Mb.  Thomas  Hallav,  of  Manchester, — an  eminently  good  phonetic 
scholar, — ^has  firom  time  to  time  given  the  Glosaic  symbols  which  indicate 
the  pronunciation  of  the  chief  words  the  benefit  of  his  revision ;  and 
more  than  that^  for  on  submitting  to  him  a  'draft'  which  I  had 
framed  as  the  basis  for  a  synopsis  of  all  the  vowels,  diphthongs  and 
fractures,  of  the  consonants  and  digraphs,  I  had  noted  as  characteristics 
of  the  Shropshire  folk-speech,  he  most  kindly — ^in  conference  with  me — 
went  through  it  in  detail ;  and  bringing  to  my  aid  that  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  general  phonology  which  he  possessed,  but  I  lacked,  he 
enabled  me  to  make  the  tabulated  list  of  vowels,  diphthongs,  &c.,  which 
wiU  be  found  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  Grammar  Outlines  ~a  list 
that  cannot,  as  I  trust,  fail  to  be  useful. 

The  critical  revision  of  my  proof-sheets,  as  it  is  the  latest  service  in 
order  of  time  that  has  been  rendered  to  me  in  my  arduous  task,  so  it  is 
the  last  to  be  placed  on  this  record  of  grateful  acknowledgments  ]  but 
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that  it  is  very  fiEir  from  being  the  least  in  importance  will  be  obTioufi  to 
all  those  who  give  thought  to  such  mattera  I  owe  it  to  the  good  offices 
of  my  Mend,  the  Bey.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  that  this  crowning  work  has  been  done 
with  genuine  interest,  with  scholarly  acumen,  and  kindly  spirit.  Here 
I  stop — ^the  story  of  the  book  is  told. 

Georgina  F.  Jackson. 

White  Friare,  Chester, 
October,  1878. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  scope  of  this  Shropshire  Word-Booh  is  to  record — 

1.  Old  Words,  some  more  or  less  modified,  preserved  in  the  ooimty 

2.  Words  imported,  as  from  Border  Counties. 

3.  Literary  Words  used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  marked  pec. 

4.  Literary  Words  in  common  use,  spoken  with  a  variation  of  the 

receiyed  pronunciation,  marked  var.  pr, 
b.  Words  used  in  a  slangish.  way,  marked  sL  ? 

6.  Words  which  are  now — or  soon  will  be — slangy  terms,  marked  $1. 

7.  Some  few  words  apparently  coined  in  certain  localities. 

8.  Provincial  and  local  names  of  birds,  plants,  &c. 

9.  Words  used  by  Colliers  and  Miners  in  the  Coal-field,  &c. 
10.  Certain  Place-names  remarkably  pronounced. 

Each  word  is  assigned  to  the  district  or  districts  in  which  it  is  known 
to  be  used  or,  if  obsolete,  to  have  been  used ;  but  it  is  not  meant  by 
this  that  it  is  restricted*  within  such  boundaries.  AU  that  is  intended 
to  be  conveyed  is  the  f<ict  that  its  range  has  so  far  been  established. 

The  Table  of  Districts  will  shew — as  has  been  explained  in  the 
Preface — that  these  have  been  arranged  somewhat  arbitrarily;  but 
nevertheless  great  thought  has  been  given  to  them,  with  the  view  of 
indicating  by  their  means  the  trend  of  phonetic  change,  dialectic  varia- 
tion, and  so  forth.  ■ 

The  topographical  position  of  each  is  determined  on  the  Eeference 
Map. 

In  some  instances  words  have  been  recorded  whose  usage  was 
iqppaiently  limited  to  a  narrower  area  than  that  of  the  District,  In  such 
cases  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  is  named  where  they  were 
foond  to  obtain ;  see,  for  example,  Besmotter,  an  old  word,  not— so  far 
as  oould  be  aaoertained — ^in  use  in  other  localities  than  the  one  given. 
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Where  a  word  is  ascribed  to  seyeral  localities  of  which  Pulverbatch 
is  one,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  its  colloquial 
illustration  is  drawn  from  that  neighbourhood ;  the  sam.e  holds  good  of 
words  recorded  as  oommon.  The  exceptional  cases  are  few,  but  what 
there  are  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  phonetic  structure  of  certain 
words  embodied  in  the  examples,  and  so  allotted  to  their  respectiye 
localities — ^the  synopsis  of  '  ▼owels,  diphthongs,'  &c.,  affording  the 
key. 

The  literary  citations  which  illustrate  the  text  are  in  the  main  the 
result  of  independent  reading,  but  when  they  are  borrowed  the  source 
from  which  they  have  been  obtained  is  acknowledged.  When  seyeral 
authors  are  quoted  they  are  for  the  most  part  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  beginning  with  the  oldest ;  always  excepting  such  as  claim  to  be 
*  Salopian,*  which  are  usually  placed  first;  and  the  Dictionary  Quota- 
tions,— these  coming  almost  invariably  last 

By  reference  to  the  list  of  'Authorities  Quoted'  it  will  be  seen 
which  are  Balopian,  such  being  distinguished  by  f;  these  possess  a 
peculiar  value  in  connection  with  the  Shropshire  Word-Book  of  this  date, 
for  the  writers  of  the  Salopian  dialect  of  long  ago  have  left  their  impress 
on  the  Standard  English  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  in  his  admirable  work,  Sources  of  Standard  English, 
has  a  good  deal  to  say  on  this  subject,  and  the  gist  of  many  of  his  most 
interesting  remarks  may  not  inaptiy  find  a  place  here.  To  begin,  then, 
as  fjBu:  back  as  1220,  the  date  of  the  Ancren  RiwU,  which,  it  is  said,  has, 
more  than  anything  written  outside  the  Danelagh,  influenced  the 
Standard  English.  It  was  a  popular  piece  in  the  Dorsetshire  dialect, 
and  copies  of  it  are  extant  in  other  dialects;  of  these  the  Salopian 
variation  is  the  most  remarkable.  Following  a  critical  comparison  of 
the  differing  forms  of  the  Ancren  Eiwle,  Mr.  Oliphant  has  a  note  (p.  124) 
here  given  at  length: — 'In  Salop  [1220],  forms  which  were  used  in 
Lothian  and  Yorkshire  seem  to  have  clashed  with  forms  employed  in 
Gloucestershire  and  Dorset ;  something  resembling  the  OrmtUum  was 
the  upshot.  In  each  succeeding  century  Salop  comes  to  the  froni  The 
Wohunge  of  ure  Lauerd  seems  to  have  been  written  here  about  1210 
(Morris's  Old  English  Homilies,  First  Series,  p.  269).  In  1340,  or  so,  the 
RomcM4x  of  William  of  Paleme  was  compiled  here.  In  1420  John  Audlay 
wrote  his  poems  in  the  same  dialect  (Percy  Society,  No.  47).  In  1580 
Churchyard  had  not  dropped  all  his  old  Salopian  forms.  Baxter,  who 
came  from  Salop,  appeared  about  1650  as  one  of  the  first  heralds  of  the 
change  that  was  then  passing  over  Standard  English  prose,  and  that 
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was  substituting  Dryden'a  style  for  that  of  MQton.  Soon  after  1700, 
Farquhar,  in  his  Recruiting  Officefy  gives  us  much  of  the  Salopian 
brogue.  This  intermingling  of  Northern  and  Southern  forms  in  Salop 
produced  something  not  unlike  Standard  English.' 

'  Sir  Ion  Audlay/  the  blind  monk-poet  of  Haughmond,  who  wrote 
his  Terse  in  1426,  '  lived  on  the  border-land  between  Northern  and 
Southern  varieties  of  English  speech,  as  a  few  Unes  £h)m  his  poems 
(p.  65)  will  shew : 

* "  And  vij.  av6s  to  our  lady, 
Fore  9che  is  the  wel  of  al  pit6, 
That  h>eo  wyl  fore  me  pray." ' 

*  Thirty  years  later  the  Southern  forms  seem  to  have  lost  ground  in 
Audla^s  Shire.*  Ludlow  Castle  is  more  closely  linked  with  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  country  than  almost  any  other  spot  in  England. 
*  There  it  was  that  Bichard,  Duke  of  York  [he  held  also  Sandal  in 
Yorkshire],  brought  up  his  children.'  It  was  from  the  'Castill  of 
Lodelowe  the  iij  day  of  June '  [1454]  that  *  a  joint  letter  was  written 
to  their  fftther  by  the  future  King  Edward  IV.  and  the  boy  Butland, 
who  soon  alter  fell  at  Wakefield.  This  letter  [which  see  in  the  Paeton 
LeUera,  VoL  L  c.  xL,  ed.  Qairdner]  shews  the  clipped  English  which 
must  have  been  leamt  in  their  childhood  by  the  York  princes  and 
their  sister  * — ^Margaret — ^who  afterwards  as  Duchess  of  Burgundy  so 
materially  helped  and  influenced  Caxton. 

'  After  1461  these  clipped  inflections  of  Ludlow  (and  Sandal)  must 
have  become  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  ladies  and  knights  who  begirt 
K.  Edward  TV.  and  the  Kingmaker  at  the  court  of  London.'  In  1468 
Margaret  was  married  to  Charles  the  Bold,  and  two  years  later  she  was 
in  the  Low  Coimtries,  interesting  herself  in  that  work  of  her  country- 
man Caxton  which  was  destined  to  fulfil  such  mighty  ends,  but  of  which 
the  more  immediate  effects  were  felt  on  the  Mother  Tongue  of  the  Duchess 
and  the  Printer.  Caxton  worked  under  the  eye  of  Margaret.  His  South- 
em  English  was  not  approved  by  her ;  she  *  found  defaute '  with  it,  and 
desired  him  '  to  amend  it,'  and  the  book  she  bade  Caxton  go  on  with, — 
the  first  ever  printed  in  the  English  Tongue, — ^when  it  came  out  in  1471, 
riiewed  that  her  own  speech,  fashioned  on  more  Northern  models  in  the 
£ir-away  Shropshire  home  of  her  early  years,  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  it :  most  of  the  Kentishman's  Southern  inflections  were  done  away 
with,  and  henceforward  the  triumph  of  the  Midland  English  as  the 
standard  for  the  future  was  assured.  It  had  been  reserved  to  Ccucton 
and  his  Press  to  bring  this  about. 
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That  Shiopshire  retams  still  in  her  folk-epeech  many  of  the  words 
of  the  old  writers  will  be  eyident  to  the  readers  of  this  *  Word-Book^ ; 
but  the  Bounds  of  the  words  have  their  interest  also, — ^their  important 
bearings  on  philology,-~for,  to  quote  Dr.  Murray,— ^M&)rtcaZ  Jntfx)- 
ducHon  to  the  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  p.  90, — 
*  Mr.  Ellis's  enquiry  into  the  history  of  Early  English  pronunciation 
shews  how  much  the  restoration  of  past  stages  of  the  language  is  aided 
by  what  has  been  already  done  for  the  phonology  of  the  existing  dialects ; 
how  much  greater  would  the  aid  have  been  if  all  the  varieties  of  pro- 
nunciation in  use  were  &dthfully  noted ! ' 

In  accordance  with  these  yiews,  the  phonological  part  of  the  pre- 
sent work  has  received  its  due  share  of  careful  consideration.  The 
synopsis  of  sounds  contains  nothing  but  what  has  been  '  proven,'  and 
may  therefore  be  relied  upon  so  far  as  it  goes ; — ^it  does  not  pretend  to 
represent  the  complete  body  of  sounds  heard  in  the  dialect  throughout 
Shropshire,  but  is  given  rather  as  a  finger-post  to  indicate  the  way  to 
that  end  than  as  the  end  itself  attained. 

The  Shropshire  folk-speech  proper,  that  is,  when  unaffected  by  the 
impinging  dialects  of  border  counties, — ^notably  those  of  Cheshire  and 
Stafford, — ^is  characterized  in  its  utterance  by  a  rhythmical  cadence  and 
quick,  clipped  pronunciation  very  difficult  to  attain  by  those  *  not  to  the 
manner  bom.'  This  peculiarity  is  most  noticeable  in  the  utterance  of 
the  women,  whose  speaking  voices,  without  being  positively  shrill,  are. 
yet  pitched  in  an  unusually  high  key. 

It  may  be  that  these  qualities  of  the  speech  come  of  a  Welsh  lineage, 
but  it  must  be  left  for  '  Scholars '  to  determine  that.  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis's 
investigations  on  the  whole  range  of  dialects  wiU  tend  to  throw  light  on 
much  that  makes  the  Salopian  variety  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
Student  of  History  in  Language. 
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1.    Shbswsbttbt. 

(().  Church  Strettok.    Suh-dU-- 

Albrigliton 

N. 

trid. 

GondoYer 

8. 

Longnor 

N. 

Upton  Magna 

E. 

Acton  8cott 

8. 

Ford 

W. 

Bushbury 

E. 

(a).  Atohail     Sub-disMd, 

Batlinghope 

W. 

Bodington 

N. 

5.    Bishop's  Castle  asd 

Clun. 

Berrington 

8. 

Norbury 

N. 

Wroxeter 

E. 

E.  Onny 

8. 

2.      PULVSBBATCH. 

Gt.  Hanwood 
Smethoote 

N. 
8. 

8ibdon                              E. 
Clun  Forest                     W. 

6.    CoRVB  Dale  asd  Cleb  Hills. 

CondoYer 

E. 

Burton 

N. 

Snailbeach 

W. 

Cleobiiry  Mortimer 

8. 

3.      WOBTITKN. 

The  Seyem 
Shelye 

N. 
8. 

Billingsley 
Stanton  Laoey 

(c).  Lttdlow.     Suh'district. 

E. 
W. 

Stiperstones 

E. 

Bromfield 

W. 

Cherbuiy 

W. 

Cleobury  Mortimer 

E. 

4.    Craven  Arms. 

7.    Bridgnorth. 

GardLBgton 

N. 

8utton  Maddock 

N. 

Onibury 

8. 

Chehnarsh 

8. 

Delbmy 

E. 

Claverley 

E. 

Wistansto-v 

W. 

Upton  Cressett 

W. 
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8. 

Much  Wbnlock. 

12. 

Wem. 

littiie  Wmilook 

N. 

Edstaston 

N. 

Acton  Bound 

S. 

Hadnall 

8. 

Tiinley 

E. 

8toke-npon-Tem 

E. 

Acton  BnmeU 

W. 

Middle 

W. 

9. 

WBTiLTWGTOir. 

(d). 

Whiixjuukoh.    Sub^dtstrid. 

Child's  Ercall 
Leighton 
KinnerBley 
HighErcall 

N. 

8. 

E. 

W. 

Whitchuich 
Pfees 
Ightfield 
Whixall 

N. 

8. 

R 

W. 

10. 

OOLLIEKT. 

LiUe&haU 

Hadley 

Broseley 

N.E. 
W. 

s. 

13. 

EuiBSHEBE. 

Dudleston 
81irawardine 
Petton 
West  Felton 

N. 

8. 

E. 

W. 

11. 

Nbwpokt. 

14. 

OSWKSTET. 

Market  Drayton 

N. 

8t.  Martin 

N. 

8hiiTnal 

8. 

Llanymyneck 

8, 

Tibberton 

W. 

Whittington 

E. 
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Olottic  Symbols. — ^Theee  will  be  Tory  easily  understood  by  giying 
a  litUe  attention  to  the  following  key  to  the  sounds  which  they  represent, 
the  symbols  being  invariahlej  yuu : — 

a  short  as  in  gnat. 

a'  fine  Southern  English  a  as  in  oak,  between  a  and  aa.     ^ 

aaasin  boa 

ae  as  in  Froyinoial  English  net ;  Er.  S;  (3eim.  H. 

ai  as  in  batt. 

ao  open  Italian  o,  between  o  and  oa, 

an  as  in  caul. 

e  as  in  Southern  English  net. 

ee  asin  beet 

ei  asinbtte. 

eo  dose  Fr.  eu  in  peu;  feu. 

ea  as  in  J^tcrope. 

h'  not  quite  u\  which  see. 

i  as  in  knt t. 

i'  as  in  y  final  in  beauty*^*  happy;  Ao. 

o  asinnotb 

oa  asinooaL 

oe  as  in  open  Er.  eu  in  yeuf ;  Germ.  o. 

ooasinoooL 

Has  in  nut. 

n'  obscure  sound  as  in  fiitol;  abide;  luncheon ;  fto.    See  li'« 

ik  between  u  and  oo, 

XLB  Er.  u;  Germ.  tf. 
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uo  same  as  bt^ ;  full ;  Ac 

dh  as  f  A  in  thia^ 

th  as  in  thiru 

zh  as  in  azure ;  diyidion ;  zneaffore. 

[•]  demotes  accent,  as  [bi'sei'd]  =  beside. 

The  foregoing  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  general  reader  to  be 
acquainted  with  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  the  simple— or 
compromise — Glossic,  which  indicates  with  close  accuracy  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  chief  words  throughout  the  Glossary. 

The  more  minute  analysis  which  in  some  cases  is  added,  as  for  ei  =  i 
[a'y ;  aay* ;  ah* ;  &c.],  is  intended  for  those  critical  students  of  phono- 
logy to  whom  Mb.  A.  J.  Ellis's  Universal  Olo99%c  wiU  not  be  as  '  the 
accents  of  an  unknown  tongue.' 

See  for  extended  examples  of  both  '  Oompromise '  and  *  Analytic ' 
GlosBic  the  Specimens  of  the  FcHk-epeeck  following  Orammar  Outlines,  &c 
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The  ♦  affixed  to  a  word  denotes  that  it  -will  be  found  more 
particulaxly  explained  or  exemplified  in  the  body  of  the  Olossary. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  Alphabet. — How  the  letters  are  said  together  with  ^. 
A  [aa-]  B  [bai-]  C  [sai-]  D  [dai-]  E  [ai-] 

F  [aef-]  G  [jee-j  H  [ai-ch]         I    [ei-]  J   [jaa-] 

K  [kaa-]  L  [el-]  M  [em-]  N  [en-]  0  [oa-] 

'^  [pai-]  Q  [koo-]  R  [aa-r']  S  [ess-]  T  [tai-] 

U  [oo-]  V  [vai-]  W  [dub-1  oo]    X  [ek-s]  Y  [wei-] 

Z  [zod-]  an'  [u'n]  &  empassy  on  *  [em-pu'si'on-*]. 

Zad  an'  expassy  and  [ek'spu'si'and]  are  heard  about  "Worthbn. 

VOWELS  AND  DIPHTHONGS. 

A. — 1  =  [a]  in  closed  syllables,  as,  back,  cat,  gnat,  had  [ad-],  that ; 
Com.  Master  [mas-tu'r'],  refined  pronunciation ;  Newport.  See 
below  (6)  and  (7). 

2  =  [a'],  Ann  [a'n*],  dance  [da'n's],  make  [ma'k*],  take  [ta'k*],  Ac. 
This  is  the  fine  Shropshire  a,  still  pretty  general,  but  gradually 
passing  away.     See  further.  Specimens  of  Folk-speech. 

3  =  [aa*],  mare  =  mar'  [maa'r'],  bare  =  bar'  [baa-r*],  rare  =  rar* 
[r'aa-r'],  scarce  [skaaT's],  Ac. ;  Com. 

4  =  [aa-],  father  [faa'dhu'r'],  Clbb  Hills,  Abdon.  Cf.  A  (7). 
Started  [stuiaVti'd],  warm  [w:aa-r'm],  Com. 

5  =  [aa],  want  [waan-t],  ladder  [laadhni'r'].  Com.  Wash 
[waash*].  Craven  Arms  ;  Cleb  Hills.     See  below  (6). 
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6  =  ^  £=  [ae],  wash  =  wesh  [waeah*],  catch  =  ketch  [kaech'], 
Com.  Thatch  =  thetch  [thaech*],  gather  =  gether  [g(yaedh'uV], 
Bee g (2)  (consonants);  Pulvbrbatch;  Newport.  Grass  =  gress* 
[gr'aes*],  Newport  ;  Ellbsmbrb.  Master  =  mester  [maes'tu'r'], 
Wellington  ;  Newport  ;  Ellbsmbrb.  Make  =  mek  [maek*], 
take  =  tek  [taek*],  before  initial  vowels;  Newport.  These 
words  are  sounded  [mai*],  [tar],  before  consonants ;  ibid.  Cf . 
e(9). 

7  =  [ai*],  father  [fai'dhu'r'],  master  [mai'stu'r'],  water  [wai'tuY], 
Com. 

8  =  [:ai'],  scarce  [skiai's],  Com.     See  above  (3). 

9  =  [ai'h*],  sage  =  saage  [sai'h'j],  Church  Stretton*  Ale* 
[ai'h'l],  same  [sai-h'm],  Ludlow,  Burfard. 

10  =  [ai],  bacon  [baik'n],  mason  [mais'n],  paper,  &c. ;  bake,  name, 
tale,  &c. ;  Com. 

11  =  [au*],  call  [kau],  fall  [fan*],  Newport. 

12  =  [:au'],  a  before  11,  as,  all  [:au-l],  call,  fall;  Com.  Talking 
[t:au*ki'n].  Com. 

13  =  [a'y],  danger  [da'ynjuY],  Shrewsbury;  Pulvbrbatch, 

14  =  [:ee*],  lame  [l:ee*m],  Newport. 

15  =  [ee*h'],  mare  =  meer  [mee'hY],  share  =  sheer  [shee-h'r*], 
&c.;  Newport. 

16  =  [:ee-h'],  market  [m:ee-hYki't],  Bridgnorth. 

17  =  [o],  bank  =  bonk  [bong'k],  thrash  =  throsh  [thr*osh'],  can 
=  con  [kon*],  &c;  Com.  Apple  =  opple  [op'l].  Craven 
Arms  ;  Clun.     Gather  =  gother  [godh'uY],  Clun. 

18  =  [o*'],  barrow  =  borrow  [bo'TV],  Corve  Dale. 

19  =  [u],  was  (accented)  [wuz*],  was  not  [wun'u'].  Com. 

Ai. — 1  =  [aa*],  fair  =  far  [faaV],  pair  =  par  [paaV],  &c. ;  Com. 

2  =  [aa],  waistcoat  [waas'kii't],  Craven  Arms. 

3  =  [aa-y],  rain  [r'aa-yn],  lain  [laa*yn],  &c.;  Bishop's  Castle; 
Clun. 

4  =  [:aa*y],  rain  [r'laa'yn],  lain  [l:aa-yn],  &c. ;  Craven  Arms  ; 
Church  Stretton. 

6  =  [aay],  rain  [r'aayn],  lain  [laayn],  &c. ;  Shrewsbury  ;  Pul- 
vbrbatch. 
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6  =  [ae],  fair  [faer'*],  Clun.    C£  ai  (1)  above. 

7  =  [e],  said  [sed*],  Com. 

8  =  [ee],  nun  [r'een*],  drain  [di^een*],  bait  [beet'],  &c;   New- 

FOBT. 

9  =  [ee-h*],  chair  [chee-h*i^  Com.    Fair  [feeh'r'],  &c. ; Newport. 
10  =  [i'h*],  Hiin  [r'i'h'n],  drain  [dr'i-b'n],  Newport. 

Ail — 1  =  [a],  laugh  paf-],  Com. 

2  =  [o],  langh  pof •],  Colliery ;  Newport.    Naughty  [noti'], 
Newport. 

3  =  [ran*],  dau^ter  [dan-ta'/].  Com. 

4  =  [aa*],  daughter  [daa'tuV],  Newport.     Sauce*  [saa's],  Coryb 
Dale. 

Aw. — 1  =  [au-],  crawl  [skr'au'l].  Com.     Claw  *  [klau*],  Qy.  com. 

2  =  [au-],  gnaw  [n»u*],  straw  [str'au-],  Coul 

3  =  [i'-au],  caw  *  [Iri'-au],  Wem. 

4  =  [ai']y  strawberries  [str^ai'br^i'z],  obsols.;  Pulyebbatch.   Claws 
[klaiz].    See  Cleya* 

5  =  [ee-],  daws*  [kleez*]. 

Ay. — 1  =  [a'y],  May  [ma'y],  pay  [pa'y],  day  [da'y],  &c ;  Shrews- 
bubt;  Pulyebbatch. 

2  =  ai  (3)  =  [aa-y],  day,  &c. ;  Bishop's  Castle  ;  Cluk. 

3  =  ai  (4)  ^  [aa-y],  day,  &c.;  Craven  Abms;  Church  Stbet- 

TON. 

4  =  ai  (8)  =  [ee],  day,  &c.;  Newport. 

6  =  [ahy],  dray  ♦  [dr'ah-y],  Chuboh  Strbtton. 

Aye. — 1  =  [ay],  aye  (yes)  [ay],  Shbewsbubt  ;  Pulyebbatch.   Qy. 
com. 
2  =  [ahy  or  ah7],  idem ;  Newpobt. 
K — 1  s=  [e]  in  closed  syllables,  as  bless  [bles*],  peck  [pek*],  get 
[get*],  wench  [wen'sh]^  &c.;  Com. 

2  =  [ee-],  pewit  [pee-wi't],  Pulyebbatch.     Qy.  com.     Cf.  (6) 
below. 

3  =  [:ee*],  he  [:ee-],  we  [w:ee'].    See  Personal  Pronouns. 

4  =  [:ee*u'],  there  [dh:ee-u'r^,  where  [w:ee-u'r^  Com. 

5  =  [ai*],  fever  [fid'Yu'r^,  secret  [sai-kr^i't],  scheme  [skaim],  &c. ; 

Com. 

c 
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6  =  [:ai*],  complete  [ku'mplrai't],  &c.;  Com.  Pewit*  [pai'wi't], 
Shrbwsburt.     Me  [m:ai*],  I^ewfort. 

7  =  [aa*],  serve  [saaVv],  sennon  [saaVma'n],  certain  [saaT^ti'n], 
&c.;  Com.  Yes  [yaa's],  Church  Strbtton.  Mere  [maa-r'], 
Ellbsmirb.    Cf.  mere  below  (13). 

8  =  [aay],  yes  [aays],  Church  Strbtton,  Leebotwood. 

9  =  [a],  fetch  [fach-],  belly  [bali'],  Com.     Cf.  a  (6), 

10  =  [ae],  berry  [baer^-i'],  remlet*  [r'aem'let],  render*  [r'aen-du'r'], 
ever  [aevuV],  never  [naevu*r'],  &c.j  Com.  Yes  [yaes*],  New- 
port. 

11  =  [i],  shelf  [shilf*],  clever  [klivuY],  seldom  [sil'du'mJ'Ac; 
Com.     Cf.  i  (6). 

12  =  [i'j,  in  ed,  verbal  suffix  prononnoed  as  a  distinct  syllable,  as 
in  wanted  [waanii'd],  drowned  =  drown'ded  [dr'uwndi'd],  &c ; 
Com.  Also  in  yes  =  iss  [i'ss*],  very  general  CI  yes  above 
(7),  (8),  and  (10). 

13  ==  [a'],  in  mere  in  composition  (tmaccented),  as  EUesmere 
[el-zmu'r'],  Colemere  [kuoTnuY],  or  more  modem  [koa'lmaV], 
&c.;  Com.     Cf.  mere  above  (7) ;  also  0  (24)  (a). 

Ea. — 1  =  [ai*],  tea  [tai*],  cream  [kr'ai'm],  veal  [vai-1],  Ac. ;  Com. 
Wheat  [waii;],  Pulverbatch  (occasionally  heard) ;  Wek.  Cf . 
wheat  below  (15).     Leaf  Qai'f],  Newport. 

2  =  [ai],  beat  [bait*],  seat  [sait*],  &c.;  Com.  Bean  [bain*],  Pul- 
VBRBATCH.    Cf.  bean  below  (14). 

3  =  [ai'u*],  wheat  [waini't],  Newport. 

4  =  [aa-],  learn  [laaT*n],  bear  [baa'r*],  &c.;  Com.     C£  a  (3). 

5  =  [:ae'],  deal  [j:ae'l],  dead  [j»e'd],  death  [jiae-th],  Com.  Ci 
ea  (13)  below ;  also  d  (1). 

6  =  [ae],  cheap  [chaep],  weak  [waek-], leaf  [laef], &c ;  Shrbws- 
burt ;  Pulverbatch.     Qy.  com. 

7  =  [e],  team  [chem*],  Com.  Heath  [yeth*],  Clun  ;  Wbm.  Ci 
heafh  below  (16). 

8  =  [:ee'h'],  ear  [:ee-hY],  year,  ideTn,  Qy.  com.  Mean  [miee'h'n], 
Ludlow,  Burford,  Bear  [b:eehV],  wear  [w:ee*hY],  &a  ;  New- 
port.   Cf.  bear  above  (4).    Leaf  [l:ee-h*f],  Wbm. 

9  =  [:ee*u'], heard  [:eeuYd],  Com. 
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10  =  [ee*],  break  [br'ee-k],  great  [gr'ee-t],  Newport. 

11  =  [i],  feather  [MhnV],  Com.  Measure  [mizh*aV],  Com. 
[mizmV],  Ellbsmbbb.  Cheap  [chip*],  JN^ewpobt.  Cf.  eheap 
above  (6). 

12  ==  [i'aa*],  beard  *  [bi'aaT'd],  Pulvebbatch.    Qy.  com. 

13  =  [i'ae],  deal  [di'ael-],  dead  [di'aed-],  death  [di'aeth],  New- 
port.   Cf.  ea  (5) ;  also  d  (1). 

14  =  [i'-h'l  bean  [br-h'n],  leaf  [U'h'f],  Com.  Stean*  [sti'h'D], 
PniiVBBBATCH.    CI  leaf  above  (6). 

15  =  p'u'],  beast  ♦  [bi'a'st],  wheat  =  w'eat  [wi'u't],  Com. 

16  =  [i''u'],  beam*[bF'u'm].  Qy.  cobl  Heath  [yi'^u'th].  Church 
Strbtton.    Cf.  heaih  above  (7). 

17  =  [i'u],  dead  [di'ud*],  Ludlow,  Burford. 

18  =  [u],  heap  [yup*],  head  [jrud*],  Und. 

19  =  [ay],  clear  [klay-u'r'],  Shbewsburt;  Pulverbatch;  Elles- 


Ee. — 1  =  [ee*],  eighteen  [a'yt'teen],  indeed  [indee'd].  See  Speei- 
mem  of  folk-speech.  Indeed,  very  emphatic  is  [in'dee'd],  with 
stress  on  first  syllable.  Com.  Seed  [seed]  =  seen,  saw;  New- 
port; Wem;  Whitghurch;  F.t.t.esiikrr 

2  =  [a*],  wheel  [wdi],  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulvbbbatoh.    Qy.  com. 

3  =  [i],  been  [bin*],  seen  [sin*],  sheep  [ship*],  &c. ;  Com. 

4  =  [i*],  beef  [bi'f*],  week  [wi'k],  seed  [ai*d*]  =  seen,  saw;  Com. 
Cf.  teed  above,  ee  (1). 

5  =  \ydi'\  thee  [dhad*],  tree  [tr'-.ai*],  &c. ;  Newport, 

6  =  [ee*h*],  seen  [see'h'n],  Ludlow,  Burford. 

EL — 1  =  [ai*],  conceit  [ku'nsai't],  Leighton  [lai'tn],  Com.  Either 
[ai'dhuV],  Ludlow  ;  Newport.     Qy.  com. 

2  =s  i  =  [aay],  neighbour  [naaybu'r'] ;  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulver- 
batch. 

3  =  i  =  [aay],  weight   [waayt],   Shbewsburt ;  Pulverbatch ; 
Newport.    Height  [aayt*],  Shrbwsbubt  ;  Pulverbatch. 

4  =  i  =.[a'y],    eighteen    [a*yt*tee*n],    Shbewsburt;    Pulvbrt 
batch. 

5  =  [ah-y],  height  [ah*yt],  either  [ah'ydhuY],  Nbwpobt. 

6  =  [ee*],  neighbour  [nee'buY],  Newpobt. 

e2 
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7  =  [ee-h*],  reins  [r*ee*b*nz],  Newport. 

8  =  [aa],  heir  [aaV], Shrewsbury ;  Pulverbatch. 
En  =  [oo],  deuce  (of  caxds)  [doos-],  Ludlow. 

Ew. — 1  =  [uw],  ewe  [yuw],  dew*  [dyuw*],  Com. 

2  =  [:uu"w],  mew*  [my:uu*w],  few  [fyiuu'w],  Com. 

3  =  [tiuw],  lewn*  pluuwn'],  ohsols, 

4  =  [i':uu'w],  dew  [ji'ruu'w],  Pdlvbrbatch;  ohsohA 

6  =  [au*],  chew  [chau*],  Ludlow  ;  Newport.     Qy.  com. 

6  =  [oo*],  brew  [br'oo*].  Qy.  com.  Crew*  [kr'oo*],  Pulvbi^ 
BATCH ;  Wem.  Dew  [doo'],  new  [noo*],  Shrewsbury  [soo'zbr'i'], 
see  (11)  below;  Newport,  which  in  the  local  vernacular,  = 
[noo'puYt]. 

7  =  [oe*],  sinew  [sen'oe*],  Pulvbrbatoh. 

8  =  [i'oe*],  approximately,  in  few  [fi'oe*],  Newport. 

9  =  [u*],  sinew  [senni'],  Shrewsbury. 

10  =  [u'r'],  sinew  [sin'uY],  Newport. 

11  =  [oa-],  Shrewsbury  [shr'oa'zbr^i*],  refined;  [sr'oa'zbr'i'],  semi- 
refined;  [soa-zbrT], Com.  Shrewd  [shr'oad],  Worthen;  Cluk; 
[sr'oa'd],  Pulverbatoh  ;  Wem. 

Ey. — I  =  [ai-],  key  [kai*],  Com.     Cleys*  [klai-z]. 
I. — 1  =  [i]  in  closed  syllables,  as  sit,  pig,  window  [win'du*],  fright- 
ened [fr'it'nd],  &c.;  Coul 

2  =  p],  priU*  [prTl-],  ivy  [i'vi'],  pick  [pi'k-],  stick  [sti'k-],  &c ; 
Com. 

3  =  [a'y],  I  (see  Personal  Pronouns),  tidy  [ta'ydi'],  like 
[la'yk],  &c.  This  is  the  fine  Shropshire  diphthongal  i ;  very 
general. 

4  =  [a'y],  mice  [ma'ys*],  &c.;  idem. 

5  =  [ahy  or  ah*y]  =  oi,  approximately ;  right  c=c  roight  [r'ahyt 
or  r'ahyt],  so  also  night,  like,  &c. ;  Newport. 

6  =  [ae],  think  [thaeng'k],  till  [tad'],  arithmetic  [u'r'aeth'mi'ti'k], 
&c.;  Com.    Cf.  e  (11). 

7  =  [ae-],  girl  [gae*r'ld],  Com. 

8  =  [e],  since  [sen's],  Com. 

9  =  [:ee-],  right  [r^ree't],  bright  [br':ee-t],  night  [n:ee*t],  Wem  ; 
Whitchurch. 
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10  =  [88],  with  [88dli-],  wiU  (t^.)  [881],  &c.;  S.  Shr.  general  See 

YerlM. 

11  =  [u]y  with  [wndh-],  Wem  ;  Ellbsmers.  Muster  [mtia*tu'r'], 
Newport.  Bun  [bun-]  =  bin  =  been;  bunna  [bun-u*]  = 
binna  =  be  not ;  Oswestrt,  Whittington, 

12  =  [u-],  dnah  [sni'l'],  Com. 

13  =  [h],  will  {vh,)  [will-],  Wem  ;  Ellbsmerb. 

14  =  [i'-],  hiccough  [i'-ku'p],  Com.    Ci  gh  (3). 
!•• — 1  =  [i],  sieve  [siv],  yield  [il'd],  Com. 

2  =  \¥\  field  [fi'l-d],  beHef  [bi'li'f  ],  &c. ;  Com. 

(a)  „  final  in  magpie  [mag-pi'],  Shrewsburt  ;  Pulverbatch. 
Qy.  com. 

3  =  [ai-],  belief  [bi'lai-f],  Newport.  Field  [fai-ld],  sometimes 
heard;  ibid, 

0. — 1  =  [o]  in  many  closed  syllables,  as  nod  =  not,  mop,  top,  rob, 
&c;  ConL 
(a)         „  rope  [r'op-],  yoke  =  yok  ♦  [yok-].     Qy.  com. 

2  =  [u],  Tom  [tum-],  long  [lun(g],  strong  [8tr*im(g],  wrong  [r'un(g], 
tongue  [tung'g],  foreign  [fur'-i^n],  &c. ;  Com.  Stone  [stun],  in 
composition  and  unaccented,  as  grind-stone  =  grindlestun  j  or 
of  weight,  'five  eiwii  three,*  &c.;  Newport.  Gf.  o  =  u  in 
received  English  onion,  and  see  (15),  (16),  (17)  below. 

3  =  [oa*],  bosom  [boa-zu'm],  Com.  Plover  [ploa-vuV],  Shrews- 
bury.    Stone  [stoa*n],  Newport.     Cf.  stone  below  (26). 

4  =  [:oa*],  lose  [l:oa-z],  no  [D:oa-],  so  [s:oa*],  Com. 

5  =  [oa],  fold  [foad-],  sold  [soad-],  cold  [koad],  Newport. 

6  =  [oa-h*],  cold  [koa-h'ld],  Pulverbatch,  Smethcote,     Cf.  (21) 

below. 

7  =  [:oa-u'],  afore  [u'f :oa-uY],  tore  [t:oa-uV],  porket  *  [p.oa'uY- 
ki't],  &c.;  Com. 

8  =s  [88],  woman  [88m-u'n].  Qy.  com.  Worsted  [oSs-ti'd], 
wool  [881-],  &C.;  Com.  in  Mid,  and  South  Shr.  Go  [goo],  Com. 
Going  [g88*i'n],  Ellesmerb. 

9  =  [oo*],  gold  [goo'ld],  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch,  ohsoh. 
Story  [stoo-r'i*],  going  [goo'i'n],  Newport. 

10  =  [oo'h*],  more  [moo'hY],  Newport. 
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11  =  [aiu*],  love  [laii'v],  Com. 

12  ^  [au],  morning  [maur'-nrn],  &c;  Com, 

13  =  [a],  wrong  [r'an(g-],  PuLVBRBiLTOH;  Church  SniBrroif.  Cf. 
wrong  above  (2) ;  also  ng  (2)  (consonants), 

14  =  [aa],  yonder  [yaan-tuY],  Com- ;  [yaan*duY],  Nswpobt.  See 
ih  (4).  Foreign  [faai'i'n],  Chubch  Stbbtton,  Leebotwood. 
Cf.  foreign  above  (2). 

15  =  [a'y*],  onion  [a'yiiiVn],  Shrewsbubt;  Pulvbbbatch. 

16  =  [aay],     „      [aaynVn],  Church  Stbbtton. 

17  =  [ahyjy    „      [ahyni'u'n],  Briikjnobth. 

18  =  [no],  love  puov],  Nkwpobt.  Cf.  love  above  (11).  Comb 
[kuom],  Com. 

19  =  [uoh'-J,  cord  [kuob'-r'd],  Shbbwsbubt,  Uffingfton.  C£  cord 
below  (23). 

20  =  [uu],  for  ==  fur  [fuur'],  tbom  [thuur'n],  Com. 

21  =  [ou]  =  [ruu'w]  wben  followed  by  Id,  tbe  1  being  suppressed, 
as  fold  (sh,)  [f:ua'wd],  sold  [s.-nu'wd],  very  general.  Gold 
[gruu'wd],  Wellington  ;  Kewpobt.  Qy.  com.  Cf.  fold  (5) 
and  gold  (9)  above. 

22  =  [ou-]  =  [uw],  hold  [uwt],  old  [uwd],  fold  (vb,)  [fuwd], 
cold  [kuw'd],  &c.;  Shrewbburt  j  Fulvbrbatoh.    Qy.  com. 

23  =  [uu],  cord  [kwnur^'d],  Church  Strxtton  ;  Clun.  Cord- 
wood  [kwuur'd  55d],  Fulvbrbatoh;  Clbb  Hills;  Bribo- 
north. 

24  =  [u*],  so  [su'],  to  [tu*],  and  sometimes  go  [gu'],  wben  nnem- 
phasized;  Newport.     Cf.  go  (8)  above. 

(a)  „  in  more  in  composition  (unaccented),  as  Blakemore  = 
Bleakmur  [blee'kmuY],  Wbitmore  [wit'muY],  &c. ;  Newport. 
Cf.  e(13). 

25  =  [i*'],  going  [gwi'*i'n],  Shrewsbury  ;  Fulvbrbatoh. 

26  =  [oe],  gone  [gwoen*],  bone  [bwoen*],  stone  [stwoen*],  Com. 
Oa. — 1  =  [oa],  loaf  [loaf-],  soap  [soap-],  &c;  Com.     Eoad  [r'oad*], 

Shrewsburt. 

2  =  [oa-h'J,  road  [r'oa-b'd],  Ludlow,  Burford. 

3  =  [ii-u'],  road  [r'i-u'd],  load  [Iti-u'd],  Wbm.     Qy.  com. 

4  =  [uo-b'],  board  [buo'hYd],  Shrewsburt.    Qy.  com. 
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5  =  [no'-h"],  boaid  [bao'hYd],  WnircHUBca. 

6  »  ps-h*],  oatB  [55^'t*8],  ojiiis  *  [o&>h'n-z],  Pulvibbatch. 

7  =  [u]t    oak    [^<^^']y    oath    [wuth*],    Shbkwsbcbt;    Pulyeb- 
BATCH.     Qy/  ooBL     Oato  [Wat's],  Cobl     See  w  (3)    (con- 

8  =  [ma*],  boaid  =  bwurd  [bwmayd],  Pulysbbatcbl     CI  (4) 
and  (5)  aboye. 

(a)        ^       hoar  ==  ur  [w:aiiV]y  a  *wur  froB*;'   Shbvwsbcrt; 
Pulybbbatcob. 

9  =  [ao*]y  road  [r'ao'd],  load  [lao'd],  &c. ;  Kxwpobt. 
Oai — 1  =  [an-]  Ib  hoe ;  Cobl 

2  ss  oa  =s  [:nu-w]  ib  hoe ;  Bishop's  Castlb  ;  Cluk. 
S  SB  [oa*]  IB  hoe ;  Kbwport. 
OL — 1  =  i  =  [ei]  =  [a'y],  IoIb  ^=  liae  ♦  pa'yB],  joIb  =  jine  * 

[ja'yB-],  spoil  [spa'yl],  &c.;  Shbbwsbubt;  Pulvxbbatch;  very 

geBeraL     Coin  [kwa'yn],  Pultxbbatch  ;  ohaA 

2  =  [a'y],  oiled  [a'yld],  ibid.  Boil  [bwa'yl],  Pulvbrbatch. 
CI  i  (3)  and  (4). 

3  =  [ahy],  spoil  [spahyl],  &c.;  Newport. 

4  =  [a' 7],  spoil ^  [8pwB'7l],  Bishop's  Castlb;  Cluk. 

Oo. — 1  =  [56],  spoon  [spoon*],  moon  [moSn*],  room  [r'Som*],  took 
[MS6Y'\  &c. ;  Com. 

2  =  [00],  goose  [goos*],  gooseberries  [goorbr'i'z].  Cf.  s  (I).  Shook 
[shook*],  took  [took*],  emph.    See  below  (7).    Newport. 

3  =  [:oo*],  good  [gioo'd],  coop*  [k:oo"p],  Shrewsbubt;  Pul- 
vbbbatch.     Qj.  com. 

4  =  [oom'],  door  [doo*n'r^,  floor  [floo-uY],  Newport.  Cf.  (8) 
below. 

5  =  [oo'h'],  moon  [moo*h'n],  Ludlow,  Burford, 

6  =s  [uo],  cooty*  fknot-i*],  Pulvbrbatch.  Coother*  [kuodh-uY], 
Clbb  Hills.    Tooth  [tnoth-],  Newport. 

7  =  [vl\  foot  [fut-],  soot  [sut-],  tooth  [tuth],  brook  [br'uk],  roof 
[r'uf •],  &c. ;  Com.  Took  [tuk*],  shook  [shnk*],  unemph,  Cf.  (2) 
above.    Newport. 

8  =  [un],  floor  =  flnr  [flnnr*],  door  =  dur  [duur'],  Com.  Cf. 
(4)  above. 
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9  =  [:oa-],  choose  [cli:oa*z],  shook  [shioa'k],  Com.    Ct  o  (4). 

10  =  [oa'],  coop*  [koa'p-],  Bishop's  Castlb;  Clun.    CI  coop 
above  (3). 

11  =  [i'oo],  fool  [fi'ool-],  pool  [pi'ool-],  school  [ski'ool*],  Kbwpobt. 

12  =  [ue],  book  [buek-],  nook  [nuek*],  Whitohdroh,  TUsiock. 

13  =  [i'ue],  school  [ski'uel],  Whitohuboh. 

14  =  [i'],   Woodward    (proper   name)   =  Withart  [m'dh'uYt], 
Whitchubch,  WhtxalL    Cf.  d  (6). 

Ou. — 1  =  [ou]  =  [uw],  house  [uwss*],  mouse   [muwss*],  Shbbws- 

BURT  ;   PULTBRBATOH.      Qy.  COm. 

2  =  [ou-]  =  [uw],  housen  (for  houses)  [uwzn],  proud  [pr^uwd], 
ibid.  See  further.  Specimens  of  folk-speecL  Shoulder 
[shuw'duV],  Shbewsburt.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
normal  pronunciation.    Cf.  shoulder  below  (14). 

3  =  [uwu'*],  our  [uwuV],  an  hour  [u'  nuwu'V],  See  Specimens 
of  Folk-speech.  Pour  (vb,y  as  of  rain  that  has  fallen)  [puwu''r']. 
Cf.  pour  below  (10). 

4  =  [ou]  =  [uuw],  bought  [buuwt*],  thought  [thuuwt*],  coarse, 
rough  speakers ;  Nbwport. 

6  =  [ou-]  =  [uuw],  shoulder  [shuuwduY  or  shuuwlduY],  New- 
port.   Cf.  shoulder  below  (9). 

6  =  [ou*]  =  [:uu'w],  slough  (morass)  [sliuu'w],  through 
[thr'ruu'w],  Pulvbrbatoh. 

7='[oo*],  shoulder  [shoo'duY],  Church  Strbtton.  Sough* 
(vh,)  [soo'],  Clun;  Wbm. 

8  =  [55],  pouch*  [p55ch-].  Qy.  com.  Would  [55d-].  See 
Verbs. 

9  =  [oa-],  trough  (for  kneading)  [tr'oa-],  Pulvbrbatoh,  obsols. 
Shoulder  [shoa'duV],  Shrewsbury. 

'  10  =  [:oa-u'],  your  [y:oa-uV],  Com.    Pour  {vb,,  as  of  rain  coming 
down)  [pioani'r*],  Shrewsbury.   Qy.  com.    Cf.  pour  above  (3). 

11  =  [au],   bought  [baut-],  thought   [thaut-],   &c. ;    Com.      See 
Specimens  of  Folk-speech,  No.  2. 

12  =  [o],  tough  [tof-].  Com.    Trough  [tr'of],  occasionally  heard. 
Bought  [hot-],  thought  [thot*],  Newport.    Cf.  (11)  above. 

13  =  [:uo],  tough  [tmof],  trough  [tr':uof],  Newport. 
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14  =  [no*],  shoulder  [ahuo'dhuY],  Shbbwsbubt  ;  Pulvbrbatch. 
Cf.  ghonlder  above  (2). 

15  =  [no],  coach  [kaoch*],  coulter  [kuot'uY],  &c. ;  Com. 

16  =  [u],  bound  [bun*d],  found  [fun'd],  pound  [pun*d],  trough 
[tr'uf-],  &c.;  CouL  Should  [shud-],  would  [wud*],  Newport. 
C£  would  above  (8).  Slough  (skin  of  a  snake)  [sluf*],  Ful- 
ysBBATCH.     Qy.  com.     Sough  *  {sb,)  [suf -f],  Com. 

17  =  [h]^  courant*  [ktir'an't],  could  [kiid],  Pulverbatch.  See 
Yerba. 

18  =  [u'Jy  cough  in  composition  and  unaccented,  as  chin-cough 
[chin-ku'f],  Com.     Courant*  [kuYani;],  Clee  Hills. 

19  =  [ue]  in  words  ending  in  OTUI,  as  curious  [ki'ooTTuez],  &e. ; 
WoRTHEN ;  Clee  Hills,  Abdan. 

Ow. — 1  =  [oa*],  bewl  (basin)  [boa'l],  mow  (vb,)  [moa'],  &c. ;  Com. 

2  =  [ou"]  =  [uw],  bowl  (a  hoop)  [buwl],  bowl  (vK)  [idem]^ 
mow*  (sh.)  [muw],  bow  (for  arrows)  [buw],  Com. 

3  =  [ou*]  =  [mu-w],  mow  (vb.)  [m:uu-w],  Bishop's  Castle;  Clun. 

4  =  [ou]  =  [uuw],  howl  [yuuwl],  Com. 
6  =  [fuuw],  cow  [ki'uuw],  Whitchurch. 

6  =  [oe],  cullow  *  [kuol'oe],  killow  *  [kil'oe],  &c. ;  Pulver- 
batch, obeols.     Burrow  [buVoe],  ibid, 

7  =r  [u*],  leasow  [lezTi*],  meadow  [maedii*],  window  [wi'n'du'], 
&c ;  Com. 

8  =  [u'r^,  leasow  [lez-uY],  &c. ;  Newport. 

Oy. — 1   =   [»uy],   boy    [bw»uy],    Shrewsbury  ;   Pulverbatch  ; 

obsoU. 
v. — 1  =  [u]  in  most  closed  syllables,  as  nut,  tub,  but,  &c. ;  thus, 

butcher  =  [buch-uY],  put  [put-],  full  [ful-],  bull  [bul*],  &c ; 

Com.     Pull  [pul-],  Newport.     Cf.  pull  below  (8). 

2  =  [eu-]  =  [yoo-],  use  (vb,)  [yoo'z],  Com. 

3  .»  [eu*]  =  [y:oo*],  Union  (work-house)  [y :oo*niVn],  &c. ;  Com. 
Utick*  [y:oo*ti'k],  Shrewsbury;  Newport.  Qy.  com. 
Humoursome  *  [y:oo*muYsu'm],  Pulverbatch;  Newport;  Wem; 
Ellbsmerb. 

4  =  [eu]  =  [yoo],  use  (sb.)  [yoos*],  usened  ♦  (we  used)  [yoos*nt], 
Ellbbmbbb;  [yoos "tn],  if/cm;  Newport. 
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5  =  [aa],  nriDO  [aei'-i'n].  Com. 

6  =  [eu-]  =  [i'oo'],  music  [mi'oo'zi'k],  fury  [fi'oo Vf ],  &c.  j  Com. 
Mnaey^  [mi'oo-zT],  Whitohuroh.  Puke*  [pi'oo'k],  Pdlveb- 
batoh;  WoRTHKir.  Muse*  [mi'oo'ss],  Pulybrbatch.  Qy. 
com.  Comute*  [kaui'Tii'oo-t],  Pulvxbbatoh.  Curious 
[ki'ooyi'uez],  Wobthbn  ;  Clee  Hiu^,  Abdon.    CL  on  (19). 

7  =  [eu-]  =  [r:oo-],  curate  [ki'iooVi't],  fuel  [fi'rooi'l],  &c. ;  Com. 
Musicianer*  [mi'oo'zi'8li''u'nuY],  Pulvkbbatoh  ;  Wejl 

8  =  [oo*],  pull  [pooi],  time  [cboon],  supple  [soo*pl],  dubious 
[joo'bu's],  &0, ;  Com.  Duke  [doo'k],  music  [moo'zi'k],  curious 
[kooT'i'u's],  &C. ;  N'bwport.    Ct  ew  (6). 

9  =  [:oo']  after  r :  cruel  [kr'M)oi*l],  gruel  [gr'rooi'l],  &a  ;  Com. 

10  =  [oo],  Sukie   (proper  name)  [shook*!*]^  tube  [choob*],  &a ; 
Com. 

11  r=  [.-oo-b']  before  re  in  sure  [sh:oo-bY],  Shbewbbubt;  Pulvkr- 
BATOH.     Qy.  com.    Cure  [kroo'h'r'],  Newport. 

12  =  [i'looTi']  before  re  in  cure  [ki'roo'uY],     Qy.  com. 

(a)  =  [u']  „     „  in  nature  [nai-tuY],  creature  ptr'ai^tuY], 

feature  [fai'cbuY],  &a ;  Com. 

13  =  [i*]  in  fortune  [faur'li'n],  Com. 

14  :=  [ou*]  =  [uw]  in  cucumber  [kuwku'mbuV],  Com. 

15  =  [66]  in  cucumber  [kuwkSSm'-uY],  Shrewsbury;  Pulvbr- 

BATCH. 

16  =  [uo],  duck  [duok-],  sbut  [shuot*],  just  [juost*],  &c. ;  New- 
port.    Cullow  *  [kuol'oe],  Pulvbrbatch,  obsols.    Cf.  ow  (6). 

17  =  [uo],  pun*  [piion-],  Com. 

18  =  [ii],  nucbid*  [ntikb'i'd],  Pulvbrbatch;  Worthen;  nearly 
ob8.     Cf.  oh  (3). 

19  =  [uu]  before  r  in  fur  [fuur'-],  bur*  [buur*-],  urchin*  [uu/*chi*n], 
turf  [tuur'-f],  &c.;  Com. 

20  =  [ae],    chuck    [cbaek],   shut  *   [shaet*],  just   [jaest*],  sludge 
[slaej*],  burying  (funeral)  [baer'i'n],  Com.     C£  (16)  above. 

21  :=  [ae-],  bury*  [baeVi*],  Ludlow,  Burford;  Newport. 

22  =  [i],  pulpit  [pil'pi'*]>  pliinib  [plim*],  Com. 

23  =  [o],  in  composition  with  n,  as  ontidy,  onlucky^  &c.     Qy.  com. 
in  8,  Shr, 
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IFe. — 1  =  [oo],  flue  [floo],  blue  [bloo],  due  [doo],  Tuesday  [tooz'di*  or 
ehooE*di*],  &c;  Shrewsbury  j  Pulverbatgh  ;  Kbwport.  Qy. 
com. 

2  =  [:oo'],  true  [tr'too*],  glue  [gl:oo*],  &c  j  ibid. 

3  =  [f  ],  argue  [aa-r'gi'],  Com. 

4  =  [i'oo],  aigue  *  [aar'-gi'oo],  Wem. 

VL — 1  =  [oo]»  juice  [joos*],  Shrewsbury;  Pulvsbr^tch.  Qy. 
com. 

2  =  [oo'Jy  nuiauMse  [hocsu'db],  ibid. 

3  =  [:oo*],  fruit  [fr^ooi;],  ibid, 

4  =  [il,  build  [bil-d],  guilty  [gilHi'],  ibid. 

Uy. — 1  =  [»'y']>  ^^y  [^'y*]  >  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulvbrbatcth.     Qy. 

com. 
T. — 1  =  [i],  hymn  [im-],  hyssop  [iru'p],  syllable  [sin-uHbl],  &c. ; 

Shrewsbury  ;  Pulvbrbatgh.     Qy.  com. 

2  =  [ae],  syrup  [aaer^ii'p],  pyramid  [paer'Ti'mi'd],  ibid. 

3  =  [u],  sycamore  [suk'u'moa'liY],  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulterbatch  ; 
Craven  Arms.     Qy.  com.     Syringe  [sul-i'nj],  Pulverbatch. 

4  =  [uu],  myrtle  [muur^'tl].     Qy.  com. 

5  =  [a'y],  when  final  and  accented,  as  by  [ba'y],  my  [ma'y], 
why  [wa'y],  &c ;  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch.     Qy.  com. 

6  =  [ahy  or  ahy]  =  oi  approximately,  as  by  [baby  or  bahy], 
my  [mahy  or  mahy],  &c.j  Newport;  but  these  words  are 
rarely  emphatic  there. 

7  =  [r],  when  final  and  unaccented,  as  in  tidy  [ta'y'di*],  ready 
[r'ed-i'],  &c.;  pig-sty  [pig'sti'],  my  [mi*],  why  [wi'J,  &c.  Com. 
Cf.  ie  (2)  (a),  {vowels,  ^c). 

CONSONANTS  AND  DIGRAPHS,  ETC. 

B. — 1  =  p,  as  pathor*  =  bather*  =  batter;  Ellbbmere.  Cf.  p,  below. 
C. — 1  =  s :  twice  ==  twize  [twa'yz],  &c. ;  Com.     Face  [fai-z],  very 

general 
.    2  =  g  in  carrots  =  garrits  [gar^i'ts],  carroty  =  garrity  [gar'i'ti*], 

Pulverbatch.     Cfl  g  (3)  below. 
OIl — 1.   ThiB  digraph  =  sh  in  bench  [ben*sh],  drench  [dr'en-sh], 

wench  *  [wen'sh],  &c. ;  Com. 
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2  ==  ky  in  perch  (measurements  of  land,  &c.),  [paer^'k],]  Clkb 
Hills  ;  Ludlow.    Muchin  ♦  (a  pig)  [muk-rn],  Wbm. 

3  =  [kh],  a  guttural  spirant,  in  muchin  [mokh-i'n],  Clun  :  and 
in  nuchid*  [niikhi'd],  a  nearly  obsolete  word,  meaning  ill- 
nourished  ;  Pulvebbatch  ;  Wobthen.    Cf.  gh  (5). 

CI.— 1  =  [kl]  not  [tl]. 

P. — 1  =  j,  in  deal  [j:aei],  dead  [j:ae*d],  death  [jrae'th],  Com.     Ci 
ea(13).     Darn  [jaaVn],  dew  =  je'ow  [ji':uu*w],  Pulyebbatoh. 
See  ew  (4)  {vowels,  i^c). 
2  =  t  when  final  after  ar,  as  custard    [kus'tuVt],  backward 

[bak'u'r't],  awkward  [auk-uYt],  &c. ;  Com.     Cf.  t  (1). 
3 — is  often  omitted  at  the  end  of  syllables  and  monosyllabic 
words  as,  landlord  [laniu'r't],  Com.;   [lan-luYt  or  lon-luYt], 
Nbwpobt;  and  [u'n],  Com.;  find  [fein]  =  [fa*yn], lend  [len*], 
send  [sen-],  &c. ;  Shbbwsbuby  ;  Pulvebbatoh.     Qy.  com. 
4 — ^is  sometimes  added  to  the  end  of  words,  as  girl  =  girld 
[gae''r'ld],  wine  =  winde  [wa'ynd],  gown  [gou*nd]  =  [guwnd], 
Shbewsbubt;    Pulvebbatoh;    believed  to    be   general    with 
varying  diphthongal  soimds. 
5  ==  th  =  [dh],  Edward  =  Yethart  [yaedh'uYt],  Woodward 
[wi'dh'uYt],  Whitchubch,  WhixalL     Cf.  th  (5)  below. 
Dd  =  th  =  [dh],   ladder  =  lather  [laadh'uY],  edder  (for  adder) 

=  ether  [aedh'uY],  Com. 
P. — 1 — ^is  usually  omitted  in  of,  which  =  o*. 

2  ^=  th  in  frock  [thr'ok*],  from  [throm*]  einpk.,  [thrVm*]  unemph. 
Qy.  com. 

3  =  V  in  feerings  *  =  veerings  [vee'h'rTnz],  Clee  Hills.  Cf. 
V  (2)  below. 

0. — 1 — as  in  received  English  generally. 

2 — is  palatal  in  some  words  =  [g(y],  as  get  [g(yet],  gether  (for 

gather)  [g(yaedh*uY],  &c.;  Pulvebbatoh.     Qy.  com. 
3  =  c  in  Goldfinch  =  Goldfinch ;  Whitchubch.    Cf.  c  (2)  above. 
ng  is  the  gutturo-nasaL 

1  =  n :  that  is,  nasal  [n]  is  substituted  for  nasal  [ng].  This  usage 
is  very  extensive,  more  especially  in  words  and  syllables  ending 
in  -ing. 
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(a)  Verbal  nounSy  to]  hunting  =  huntin'  [nn'ti'n],  running*  = 

mnnin'  [i^tui'i'n],  &c. ;  Com. 
{h)  Partieiples  wherever  occorring,  as  getting  =  gettin'  [g{yeti'n], 

am  coming  [komi'n],  &g.  ;  Com. 
(e)  kingdom  ==  kin'dom  [kin'da'm],  Com.     Nothing  [nnth-i'n], 

anything   [aeni'thi'n],   Com.      Nothing  [naothi'n],  anything 

[ani'thi'n],  Newport.     Cf.  (4)  below. 
(d)  In  plac&-namesj  ending  in  -ton,  as  Wellington  =  WeUin'ton 

[waelinta'n],  Donnington  =  Donnin'ton  [donintn'n],  Lopping- 

ton  =  Loppin'ton  [lopintn'n],  &c.     This  is  a  refinement  upon 

the  pronunciation  of  place-names  as  given  below  (6). 
(«)  In  length  =  lenth  [len*th],  strength  =  strenth   [str'enih], 

Com. 

2  =  [n(g].  Some  words,  chiefly  monosyllabic  adjectives,  ending 
in  ng,  have  the  guttoro-nasal  sounded  teeak,  as  long  =  lung 
[lun(g],  wrong  =  wrung  or  wrang  [r'un(g  or  r'an(g],  strong  = 
strung  [str^un(g],  Shbewsburt  ;  Pitlverbatch.     Qy.  com. 

3  =  [ng(g,  ngg].  In  many  words  where  ng  is  sounded  [(g]  or  [g] 
is  added,  making : — 

(a)  [ng(g]  where  the  words  are  final  or  followed  by  some  conson- 
ants, as  sing  [sing(g],  ring  [r'ing(g],  &c.  King  the  bell  [r'ing(g 
dhu'  bel*],  &c     Qy.  cohl 

(b)  [ngg],  (a)  in  the  middle  of  words  between  two  vowels,  as 
singer  [sing'guV],  ringing  [r'ing'gi'n],  &c.     Com. 

(c)  at  the  end  of  words  in  sentences  where  the  following  word 
begins  with  a  vowel,  or  h  (always  mute),  as  bring  it  [br'ing'g  i't], 
bring  her  [br'ing'g  u'r],  sing  a  song  [sing'g  u'  song(g],  &c. ;  Com. 

4  =  [ngk],  thong  =  thunk  [thung-k],  Wem.  Nothing  [nuth*- 
ingk],  anything  [aeni'thingk  or  ani'thingk],  something  [sum*- 
thingk],  an  affected  vulgar  pronunciation  adopted  by  servant 
girls,  of  town-life  more  especially.     Cf.  (1)  (c)  above. 

5  =  [nj]  in  some  proper  names  ending  in  Jtanif  as  Bellingham  = 
Belluogam  [belinju'm],  &c.     Qy.  com. 

6 — ^is  usually  omitted  in  place-names  ending  in  torif  as  Wellington 
=  Welli'ton  [waelitn],  Donnington  =  Dunni'ton  [duni'tn], 
Loppington  =  Loppi'ton  [lopi'tn],  &c.     Cf.  (1)  (d)  above. 
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OL— 1— This  digraph  =  k  in  sigh  =  sike ;  ♦  Com. 

2  =  f  in  cough,  dough,  enough,*  slough  (of  a  snake),  sough  ♦  (sb.) 
tough,  trough  (for  pigs) ;  Com.     See  ou  {vowels,  ^c). 

3  =  p  in  hiccough  [i'-ku'p],  Com. 

4 — ^is  silent  in  sough*  (vb.)^  Clun;  Wbm;  in  slough  (a  miry 
place),  PuLVEBBATCH ;  in  trough  =  [tr'oa*],  a  kneading  vessel ; 

PULVERBATCH. 

5— is  a  weak i^ttnral  spirant  =  [(kh],  in  quaigh ♦  [kwai(kh],  a 
word  on  the  veige  of  obsolete,  meaning  as  a  verb  '  to  bend ; '  as 
a  noun,  a  wooden  vessel  of  'bend  ware';  Corvb  Dalk  The 
only  instance  in  which  this  sound  of  gh  has  been  noted.  Cf. 
ch  (3). 

Gl  =  [gl]  not  [dl]. 

H. — 1 — ^It  is  recorded  by  Bp.  Percy,  in  a  note  to  an  interesting 
MS.  collection  of  Bridgnorth  Words — ^now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Hubert  Smith  of  Bridgnorth--^that '  the  Bridgnorth  Dialect 
was  [1774]  distinguished  by  an  almost  universal  misapplication 
of  the  aspirate  H — applying  it  when  it  should  not  be,  and 
omitting  it  when  it  should.' 

The  Eev.  Charles  Henry  Hartshome  speaks  [1841]  to  the 
same  effect  with  reference  to  the  county  at  large. — JScUqpia 
Antigua,  p.  453. 

At  the  present  time  [1878]  concurrent  testimony  goes  to  prove 
that  H  aspirate  is  never  heard  in  the  folk-speech  of  Shropshire : 
it  is  only  misapplied  by  half-educated — or  would  be  fine — 
speakers.  People  of  this  type  always  try  to  talk  their  best  to 
^t?ie  paa8*7i,*  and  hence  perhaps  has  arisen  the  dicta  of  the 
Authorities  above  quoted  upon  the  use  and  abuse  of  *  poor  letter 
H '  in  Salop. 
2  =  y :  head  ^=  [yed*  or  yaed*],  hair  =  yar  [yaaT],  howl  = 
yowl  [yuuwi],  &c.;  Com.  Heath  =  yeth  [yeth  or  yaeth], 
Wbm;  Elleshebb;  [yi'ni'th],  Chuboh  Stbbtton.  Heron  = 
yam  [yaa-r'n],  Whitchuboh,  Tilstoek, 

J. — as  in  received  English.    CI  d  (1)  above. 

K — 1 — is  usually  pure  [k],  but  when  palatal  is  heard   in  some 
words  =  [ki'],   kype*  [kiVyp],    kibe*   [kiVyb],    kimet* 
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pdVymft],    PuLVEiKBATCH.      Kerlock    pd'aeVlu'k],   Craven 

Abms;  Ludlow. 
2 — ^18  diopt  in  make  and  take ;  Coluebt  ;  Xewpobt.     See  a  (6), 

(ffoioelSy  ^e.)  ;  also  in  taken  =  ta'en ;  Com. 
L. — 1 — is  silent  in  -aid  and  old,  as  scald  =  scand  [skaud*],  liald 

[band*],  scold  =  scoad  [skuwd  or  skniu'wd],  &c.;  Com.     See 

0  (5)  (21)  (22),  (mwelsy  ^c). 
2 — ^is  silent  in  -alt,  -anlt  and  -alt,  as  salt  =  saut  [sant*  or  saa-t], 

fault  =  fant  [&ut*  or  faaii],  bolt  =  bout  [bawt  or  bnia-wt], 

&C,;  Com.    Alsoinolp:  holp*  [oa'p],  bolpen*  [oa-pn]. 
-is  silent  in  al  (1)  as  a  prefix  in  ^Zmightj  =  A'mighty,  already 

=  already,  oZmoet  =  aumnst,  altogeUier  =  antogether,  AU 

brighton  (place-name)  =  Aibnrton  [ai'baVtn  and  au'buVtn], 

&C. ;  Com.     (2)  in  false  =  fanse  [faa*8s],  Com. 

silent  when  medial  in  some  place-names,  as  Cnlmington  = 

Cnmmiton  [knm-i'tn],  Calvington  [kay-intn'n  or  kovitn].    See 

ng  above,  (1)  (d),  also  (6).  Colemere  =  Coomer  [kuomni'i'],  &c ; 

Com. ;  also  in  only  =  on'y ;  Com. 
5  =  n :  in  homily  •  =  hominy  [omTi'ni*],  Pulverbatch. 
LL — 1 — ^is  silent  in  aU  =  [an*],  call,  and  fall ;  call  =  callen  (pZ.),  = 

caun  [kau-n],  fallen  (p.p.)  =  faun  [fau-n],  Newport.    These 

instances  of  call  and  fall  are  somewhat  exceptional  and  extreme, 

tiiough  they  do  obtain.     'Whatten  [what  dun]  they  eo'yef' 

but  *  Whatten  they  eaU  'im  1 '  and  faun  is  less  usual  than  felTn. 

'E's  felTn  down.'    AU  =  [an-],  Whitchuroh.     Stalled*  = 

stand  [stau-d],  Newport;  Wem;  Whitchurch.     Gallon  = 

gaun*  [gau-n],  Pulversatch. 
2  =  B,  in  syllable  *  [ainn'bl],  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch.   Qy. 

com.      liilleahall  (place-name)  =a  linsel,  obsolA     CI   1  (5) 

above. 
IL — as  in  received  English. 
I. — 1 — ^Mls  away  from  an  and  is  prefixed  to  the  initial  vowel  of 

the  following  woid : — a  fianand  ==  an  arrand,  a  nauf  =  an 

aof,*  &C.     Sm  BH  {adjectives  of  numeration). 

'This  letter'  (N),  says  Sir  Frederic  Madden,  'by  a  species 

of  prosthesis  is  often  taken  £com  the  end  of  an  article  or 
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pronoun  and  prefixed  to  the  substantive  "wluch.  followai 
Examples  of  this  occur  in  a  noynement  for  an  oynemewty  my 
nother,  for  myn  other.  .  .  .  The  practice  existed  in  familiar 
writing  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  and  perhaps  later 
stilL'— See  '  Glossarial  Index '  to  William  ofPaleme,  p.  291,  ed. 
Skeat 
2 — ^is  generally  dropt  in  the  prepositions  in  and  on,  as  't*  the 
cubbert,'  '  o'  the  shilf ; '   Com. 

P. —  =  b :  as  pat  =  bat  * ;  Ludlow.     Poke  =  boke  ♦ ;  Shrews- 
bury ;  Wem  ;  Whitchurch.     C£  b  abova 

Q  =  [kw],  as  in  received  English. 

K. — 1  =  [r']  is,  as  a  general  rule,  distinctly  sounded,  except  in  a 

very  few  words  in  which  it  is  entirely  omitted.     See  (4)  below. 

It  is  somewhat  strongly  trilled  in  the  middle  of  words.     Its 

quality  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Welsh  R. 

2 — ^preceded  by  i  is  transposed  in  one  word,  thirsty  =  thrusty ; 

Ludlow. 
3 — preceded  by  u  is  transposed  in  a  few  words,  as  curds  =  cnids,* 
scurf  =  scruf;  Com.    Bursten  =  brusten;  Wellington.  Also 
before  e  in  pretty  =  perty ;  very  general 
4 — ^is  omitted  in  Shrewsbury  [soo'zbr*!*  or  soa-zbr^i'].    See  ew  (6) 
and  (11)  (vowels,  ^t'c).     Parson  [paasn],  scarce  [skais*].     CI  a 
(3)  (vowels^  ^c).     Swarth  (of  grass)  [swath*],  worth  [wuth*], 
curse  [kus*],  nurse   [nus*],  purse   [pus*],  worse   [wus*],  very 
general ;    but    the    r    is  usually  sounded    in    nurse,  purse, 
parson;    Newport.     Girth    [guth*],  gorse    [gos*],   I^'bwport; 
Ellesmere. 
5  =  1,  in  syringe  =  sullinge  [sul'i'nzh],  and  in  rather  =  lather 
[laa'dhuY],  obsols,;  Pulverbatch.    Rather  =  lother  podhu'r], 
ohsols.;  Whitchurch,  WhixaU. 

S. — 1  :=  z  in  goose,  when  this  word  is  used  either  adjectively  or 
in  composition,  as  goose  oil  =  g55ze  ile  [g5oz-a'y*l].  Com* 
[gooz'ahyl],  Newport.  Gooseberries  [gooz'br'i'z],  ibicL 
2  =  Bh:  (1)  before  u,  as  suit  [shoot*],  suet  [shooi't],  &c.;  Com. 
(2)  before  ea  =  d,  in  seam  [shum*],  Pulverbatch,  obe, ;  [shem], 
Cleb  Hills. 
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Sh  =  s  before  r,  as  ahniik  [sfisg'k],  ahrab  [si^ab'],  Sec;  Com. 

Shiewsbtuy  [sr'oa'zbr^i].     See  ew  (11)  (voioels,  ^c). 
8p  is  transposed  iu  wasp  =  wops  ;*  Nbwfobt.     This  may  be  rather 

the  0.£.  word  retamed,  toops  =  toasp^  by  Metathesis. 
8s  =  th  =  [dh]  in  scissors  =  scithors  [sidh'aYz],  Com. 
T. — 1  =  d :  in  not  =  nod,  what  =  whad  [wod*],  partner  =  pardner 

[paaVdnuV],  yery  general,  but  the  permutation  of  t  to  d  does 

not  obtain  in  the  district  of  Nbwpobt.     Ct   adland*  and 

adlanty*  also  d  (2)  above. 
2  =  ch  in  team  =  chem  [chem*],  tone  [choon],  Tuesday  [chooE'di*], 

Com.     See  ue  (1)  {vowels^  ^c). 
3— is  dropt  at  the  end  of  some  past  tenses,  as  felt  =  f el',  kept  = 

kep',  &C.;  Com.     See  Strong   (and  other)  verbs.     Also  in 

other  instances,  as  frost  =  fros',  &c. ;  Com.  See  Souns  (plurals 

in  es  and  s).     Cf.  d  (3). 
Th.— 1  =  O.E.  J)  =  [th],  and  «  =  [dh]. 

2  =  f  in  thistle  =  fissle  [fis'l],  Wobthen  ;  Church  Stbetton  ; 
Cltjk  ;  Clbb  Hills. 

3  =  d  in  farther  =  forder  [fuur'-duV],   farthest  =  fdrdest 
[faur'-du'st],  Ludlow.     Cf.  d  (5)  above. 

4  =r  t  in  fifth  =  fift,  sixth  =  sixt,  twelfth  =  twelft.     See 
Adjectives  of  Numeration  {ordinals). 

Tl  =  [kl]  in  some  words  ending  in  tile,  as,  brittle  [br'iki],  little 
[lik'l],  rattle  [r'ak'l],  very  general,  but  not  known  about  Nbw- 
pobt. 
v.— 1 — ^is  omitted  in  over  =  o'er;  Com.  Give  (imperative)  =  gi'e; 
very  general    See  Indefinite  Pronouns  {some  =  ever^  &c.). 
2  =  f  in  vetches  =  fetches*  [fechi'z],  Pulvbbbatch.     Victual 
=  fittle  [fit-1],  Cobvb  Dalb.    Cf.  f  (3)  above. 
W. — 1 — ^is  omitted  in  ward  when  a  last  syllable,  as  backward  =^ 
back'art,  awkward  =  awk'art,  &c.,  and  in  always  =  al'ays ;  Com. 
2 — is  omitted  when  initial  before  its  cognate  vowel  sound,  as, 
woman  =  55man,  wood  =  55d,  worsted  =  66sted,  &c. ;  Com- 
mon throughout  Mid.  and  South  Shr, 
3 — ^is  added  initially  to  some  words  before  0  and  u  sounds,  as,  hot 
=  whot  [wot*],  oak  =  wuk  [wuk*],  oath  =  wuth  [wuth*],  oat- 
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m^  =  wutmil  [wut'mil],  &c.;  Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch* 
Qy.  com.  in  Midi  and  South  Shr.  See  oa  (7)  (vovods^  ^c), 
4 — ^is  inserted  after  some  initial  consonants,  as,  bone  =  bwun 
[bwoen'],  stone  =  stwnn  [stwoen*],  gone  =  gwun  [gwoen*],  &a ; 
very  general  Boy  =  bwoy  [bwiauy],  Shkbwsburt  ;  Pulver- 
batoh;  ohsola.  Boil  =  bwile  [bwa'yl],  Pulvbrbatoh.  Post 
=  pwnst  [pwus't],  Shrewsbubt;  Pulvbrbatoh.  Qy.  cobu 
in  8.  Shr,  Coin*  =  quine  [kwa'yn*],  Pulvbrbatoh,  o6*.1 
Cord  =  querd  [kwur^'d],  Church  Strbtton;  Clun.  See 
Cordwood.*  ' 
X. — 1 — ^As  in  received  English ;  Com. 

2  =  kth  in  axe  [ak'sh],  '  a  couling  aksh  ;'  *  Ludlow. 

T. — 1 — ^Wben  initial  is  frequently  dropt  before  the  cognate  vowel 

sounds  ee  and   i,  as,  yield  =  ild,  yes  =  iss,  yesterday  = 

isterd'y,  yet  =  yit  =  it ;  Com. 

2 — ^is  sometimes  sounded  initially  before  8  and  a  sounds,  as, 

Edward*  =  Yedart,  &c. ;  Cobl  Ale  =  yale  [yael*].  See  Ale.* 

3  =  th  =  [dh]  in  yonder  =  thander  [dhaan'duV],  Clun,  Hereford 
Border, 

Z — As  in  received  English. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

NOUNS. 

Plurals  in  en  and  n. — ^Examples  of  these  endings  are  not  numer- 
ous, but  such  as  exist  are  for  the  most  part  of  everyday  use  in  the 
localities  where  they  respectively  obtain,  as  childeren,*  childem  *  (a 
double  plural),  peasen,*  rotten,  neesen,  housen,  eyen,  flen,  shoon,  &c. 

All  known  instances  of  these  usages  will  be  found  in  the  body 
of  the  Glossary. 

Plurals  in  es  and  s. — ^Nouns  of  the  singular  number  ending  in 
it  mostly  change  the  t  to  s  and  add  as  to  make  the  plural ;  as,  crust, 
crosses;  fist,  fisses;  post,  posses:  in  the  Newport  district  they 
sometimes  reduplicate  this  plural,  and  say  crusses-es,  &c. 
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Instances  occur  where  the  t  is  merely  dropt  to  form  the  plural ; 
as,  heast,  beas,  &c 

Plural  in  er. — Only  one  instance  known,  yiz.  childer.* 

Plurals  formed  by  Yowel-change. — ^The  known  examples  corre- 
spond to  the  litenury  English  forms,  thns — ^mon, men;  55man,  women 
[wi'm'i'n],  tnth,  tith;  fat,  fit;  goose,  or  gas,  gis;  moose,  mice; 
loose,  lice. 

Tooth,  taith;  fat,  fait;  goose,  giuse;  obtain  in  the  Newport 
district. 

Constant  plurals,  ftc — Many  noons  have  no  singular  form,  as, 
aigles,  afteiings,  crods,  drippings,  fleetings,  grains,  &c.,  &c. 

Some  noons  are  treated  as  ploral  withoot  a  ploral  sign,  as,  broth, 
browis ;  &c.,  Ac. :  of  which  it  is  said,  '  they  bin  good,'  or  *  saot,'  or 
what  not. 

Noons  whose  signification  is  that  of  a  genuine  ploral,  while  the 
form  is  distinctly  singular,  are  represented  by  em  =  ashes. 

Noons  of  time,  weight,  measnre,  or  number,  when  osed  col- 
lectively or  with  a  nomeral  ezpressiye  of  plorality,  remain  for  the 
most  part  unchanged ;  as,  three  'ear,  six  wik,  ten  pond,  five  strike, 
two  coople,  &c,  &c 

Some  noons  are  osed  in  the  sii^^olar  form  only,  as,  battin, 
thrave,  fowl,  yittle,  &c. 

Posaesiiye  Case. — ^When  place-names  are  compoonded  of  two 
words,  the  first — ^being  a  proper  noun — ^ib  generally  put  into  the  pos- 
seesive  case;  as  Wenlock's  Edge,  Hayton's  Bent,  Bieton's  Heath, 
Exford's  Green,  &c,  &c 

CoUeetiTe  noons,  expressive  of  large  quantities,  are — ^mort,  vast, 
dje],  dyel  =  deal,  power,  sight,  &c. ;  the  last  three  are  of  common 
osag& 

Noons  compoonded  with  fol  in  literary  English,  have  in  nomeroos 
instances  the  soffix  fie  or  le  =  fnl ;  as,  appam^/e  *  =  apron-/u/, 
csjitle*  =  can-fid;  and  so  with  hncketle,  pocke/Ze,  hanfZ^,*  &c  : 
most  of  these  will  be  foond  in  the  body  of  the  Glossary.  In  the 
Newport  district  fol  is  fl:  bocketf/ — sometimes  backe/7« — can/*/, 
han'/*/;  but  not  casiile,  hsaitle. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives  of  Quality. — Besides  those  that  obtain  in  literary 
English — ^whether  simple  or  derivative — ^with  suffixes  such  as  /wZ, 
'fied^  -ish,  'le,  -less,  -some,  -ous,  -y :  there  are  many  others  of  both 
classes  which  form  an  exceptional  category,  including  old  forms  and 
remarkable  words ;  as,  bisson,  brief,  burrow,  curst,  dark,  ebb,  erne, 
gain,  Unnow,  nesh,  oval,  thone,  unkit,  longful,  succour/t^Z,  maist&nfiedy 
iwisiified,  cedish,  brickZg,  SLYenless,  dsaksome,  hghisome,  tempexsome, 
lungeotM,  nuvituot^^,  iemptaous,  brood ^>  fume^,  &c,  &c — these  and 
Inore  of  like  kind  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  Glossary. 

Degrees  of  Comparison  are,  as  in  received  English,  formed 
regularly  by  er  and  est,  but  double  comparisons  are  frequent,  as 
more  beauH/uller,  most  innocenfest ;  examples  of  this  are  met  with 
in  the  earlier  writers,  as — *  moste  dennest  flesch  of  bryddes,'  Piera 
Pl.y  Text  B.,  pass.  xiv.  L  43  ;  'the  m^ost  unkindest  cut  of  all,'  Jvliua 
CcBsar,  ILL  il  1.  187 ;  *more  better  than  Prospero,'  Tempest,  L  ii  19  ; 
*more  corrupter  ends,'  K,  Lear,  IL  ii  108;  'm^ost  straitest  sect,' 
Acts  xxvi  5. 

The  Superlative  Absolute  is  formed  by  adverbial  prefixes,  such 
as  mighty,  right,  despert,  oncommon,  &c.,  &c. 

It  is  also  expressed  by  similes — '  as  hard  as  brazil '  ♦ — than  which 
nothing  can  be  harder, — as  *  sour  as  vargis,'  *  as  linnow  ♦  as  a  glove,' 
&c.,  &c,  (xd  infinitum. 

Than  after  the  comparative  degree  is  expressed  by  nor  In  the 
southern  part  of  Shropshire,  and  by  till  on  the  N.  and  KE.  borders 
of  the  county :  t'Crt  =  tiU  is  also  used  in  some  localities. 


IRRBOULAR  COMPARISONS. 

Good 

better  +  more^ 

better  +  most 

Bad 

worse  +  er 

worst  -f  est 

Much 

more  +  er 

most  +  est 

Many 

7> 

»> 

Little 

little  +  er 

Uttle  +  est^ 

1  Beitermore  [baet'ur'mur']  obtains  in  the  Newport  district 

2  *  Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear.' 

2  Hamlet,  IIL  ii  181. 
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Oreat  is  used  idiomatically  to  express  intimacy,  familiarity  = 
*  thick ' — a  slang  term. 

IntunritJTes  such,  as  'ancient  owd/  'teeny  little/  are  often 
employed. 

DISTINQUIBHINQ   ADJECTIVES. 

Ay  an  [the  Indefinite  Article].    See  definite  numeraLi  (one). 
The  [the  Definite  Article].    See  demonstratiye  pro&oimA» 

ADJECnVES   OF   NUMERATION. 

Definite  numerals  are  the  received  Cardinal  and  Ordinal 
nnmherSy  with  certain  varieties  of  usage. 

One  [won*],  Com. ;  [won*],  N.  and  KR  borders  of  Salop. 

An  [the  Indefinite  Article]  =  one  =  A.  S.  an,  is  invariably  heard 
as  a,  the  n  falling  off  alike  before  vowels  and  consonants,  or  other- 
wise prefixed  to  the  following  word :  a  egg  ;  a  nour  =  an  hour.  See 
n  (comonants). 

Two  =  both  ;  Com.  *  I  t8ok  it  i' my  <iw 'onds ; '  'Itwnzafiill 
wik  aforo  'e  conld  stond  on  'is  two  fit'    See  both  below. 

The  numerals  21,  22,  31,  32,  and  other  like,  are  counted  one 
and  twenty,  two  and  thirty,  and  so  on,  as  a  common  and  general 
usage.  In  money  this  is  invariably  the  rule  for  sums  under  forty 
shillings — '  six  an'  thirty  shUlin'  for  a  pig,'  not  one  pound  sixteen ; 
the  term  pound  being  reserved  till  the  denomination  amounts  to  two 
or  more,  when  it  is  '  two  pund,'  '  three  pun'  ten,'  &c  In  some 
localities — as,  for  instance,  Shrewsbury,  Worthen,  Pulverbatch,  and 
Buiford — ^19,  29,  39,  and  so  on,  are  expressed  by  twenty  ad!  one, 
thirty  «a'  one,  forty  so!  one,  &c. :  a  method  of  numeration  limited  to 
the  number  next  below  the  multiples  of  ten ;  ohaols. 

In  counting  at  cards — 

One  is  '  the  odd  un.' 

Two      „      deuce  [doos'J 

Three    „      trey  [tr'ai*]. 

Nine     „      'rough  nine.'    Ludlow. 

Score  =  20  is  generally  employed  as  a  reckoning  of  age — '  four 
9C0re  isterd'y.'     C£  Ps.  xc.  10. 
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It  is  also  used  in  counting  sheep,  as  for  sale — '  Them  ship  bin 
too  thick  0*  the  groun' ;  I'll  draw  a  couple  o'  score  [=  40]  to  sen'  to 
the  far  nex'  wik.* 

Sheep  are  counted  in  the  field  by  eouples. 

The  DistribntiTes  — '  one  by  one/  as  of  persons  walking  in 
Indian  file ;  '  two  by  two/  as  of  two  abreast ;  '  two  apiece  *  =  two 
to  each  one,  *  two  at  onoe '  =  two  at  a  time. 

Mnltiplicatiyes  are  double,  two-double,*  treble. 

Both.— The  usual  form  of  this  is  the  both— *  I'll  tak'  the  both  J 
Cf.  Fr.  tous'les^eux.    See  Demonstrative  Pronouns  {the). 

Both  =  the  two, — *  I  canna^i-afford  the  two  ; '  Com. 

Both  =  the  pair  on  'em,  when  speaking  of  persons  or  animate 
objects ;  Com.     See  two  (adjectives  of  numeration). 

The  Ordinals  exhibit  few  peculiarities  : — 

First  is  pronounced  by  children  at  play  as  firsses  [f  ur'si'z] ;  *  me 
firsses;*  Shrewsbubt. 

Second  [sek-u'nt],  Com. ;  [si'k'u'nt],  Newpobt. 

Pifl  *  =  fifth  =  A.S.  fifta, 

Sixt*  ==  sixth  =  A.S.  »a;^a. 

TweUt  =  twelfth  =  A.S.  twelf.     Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch. 

The  tone  =  the  one ;  Newport,  but  rare.  The  tother  =  the 
other;  Com.  *  Second  has  replaced  the  O.K  other  =  one  of  two ; 
thsst  &n  =  the  first;  thsst  other  =  the  second.  In  M.E.  these 
became  (1)  that  oon  and  that  other,  (2)  the  tone  (toon,  tone) 
and  the  tother/  See  Dr.  Morris's  Historical  English  Grammar^ 
p.  99, 

Indefinite  Humerals. — All  =  whole  ==  entire ;  as  all  the  lot 
on  'em  =  the  entire  number.  All  the  village  was  out  =  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Many. — ^Large  indefinite  numbers  are  expressed  by  a  power,  a 
sight,*  a  deal  [dyel  or  djel],  scores,  &c. ;  Com. 

Pew.* — ^A  good  feiOf  a  tidy  good  fete  =  a  considerable  number,  a 
concourse  of  people ;  a  '  good  tuthree '  [tuth-rT]  =  two  or  three,  a 
'  tidy  tuthree,'  a  much  smaller  assemblage.  These  terms  are  also  used 
to  denote  quantities,  as  of  apples,  &c. 

Practions  of  Quantity  are  'afe  [aiif,  Newport]  =  half,  quarter, 
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part ;  as,  a  'o/e  pund,  'o/e  a  pund,  quarter  of  a  pnnd,  &c  Part  is 
the  fractional  quantity  mosUj  in  nae — *part  of  a  glass '  of  beer ; 
'  best  part '  =  tbe  laigest  portion,  two  parts  =  half,  three  parts  = 
three  fonrihsy  as  three  parts  of  a  glass  of  beer ;  but  three  pariSy  as  of 
an  apple  cat  into  qnartezsy  would  be  three  seoeral  parts. 

PERSONAL  PSONOUNS. 

[Shbewsbubt;  Pulyebbatch.] 


Smgydar, 

Plural. 

1.  I 

1.   We 

2.  Thee 

2.  Yo' 

3.  A,*  'e  (masc.) ; 

'er  (/«m.)          3.  A,*  they 

Siiigular. 

1.  [a'y]  emph. 

[f]  unetnpk. 

2.  [dhK«]  „ 

[dhuT    „ 

3.  [aa] 

M        " 

n    \}^  J        »» 

PI           n 

w     [^] 

• 

P/iini/. 

1.  [w:ee-]    „ 

[wi'l      „ 

2.  [y:oa]    „ 

[y«']    .. 

3.  [dhai-]  „ 

[dhae]  „ 

[Xewpobt.] 

Singular. 

Plural 

1.  11 

1.  We 

2.  Thou,  thee  * 

2,  To' 

3.  "E  (masc),  'er  (/«n.)  3.  They 

^  [ah*].  '  Thou  and  thee  are  alike  pronounced  as  Fr.  U,  me,  te, 
&c.  [dhu*],  but  emphatic  thee  is  [dhai]. 

Goieral  Observations. — ^'Em*  =  them;  Com.  It  represents 
an  old  form. 

The  accusative  'er  is  invariably  employed  for  the  nominative  she. 

The  substitution  of  the  nominative  we  for  the  accusative  us  is 
general  in  the  southern  part  of  Shropshire ;  Wobthjen  ;  Cbaven 
Abms;  Bishop's  Castle;  Clun;  Cobve  Dale;  Clee  Hills.  'It's 
mighty  bad  for  irc;'  'Miss  Nellie's  bringin*  we  some  vittle.' 
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He  and  him  ^  =  it,  which  is  used  only  in  an  abstract  sense ; 
Bishop's  Castlb;  Clun;  Cleb  Hili^. 

'  The  Maister  gid  me  this  piece  o'  garden  instead  o'  the  other,  an' 
I  mucked  Hm  well,'  said  John  Mcholas,  of  Clim  Hospital  [1875]. 

'This  spittle's  a  mighty  good  im', — '«  shoots  me  right  well/ 
{Ahdon,)  ' 

Me  =  I,  him  =  he,  them  =  they,  are  commonly  used.  '  *Im  and 
me  wenten — '  tliem  as  said  it,'  &c. 

^  See  D&  Morris's  HistariccU  English  Accidence,  p.  120. 

REFLEXIVE  PRONOUNS. 

[Shrbwsbubt;  Pulverbatgh.] 

Singular.  Plural. 

Myself  [mi'sael'f]  Ourselves  [uwu'r'saeWz] 


Yoreselves  [yu'r'sael'vz] 


Theeself  [dhi'sael-f] 
Yoreself  [yu'r'sael'f] 
'Isself  [izsael-f],  not  com.  Tharselves  [dhaaVsaer'Tz] 

'Imself  [imsael*f]  Themselves  [dhaemsael*vz],  not 

com. 

[Newport.] 

Mysen  [mi'saen*]  Oursens  [ — 1  saen-z] 

Thysen  [dhi'saen*]  Yersens  [yaer'saen'z] 

Yersen  [yaer'sen*] 

'Issen  [izsaen*]  Theirsens  [dhaer'saen'z] 

Bel  =  sen  is  also  occasionally  heard — ^mysel,  &c. 

ADJECTIVE  PRONOUNS. 

[Shrewsburt;  Pulverbatgh.] 

Singular.  Hural. 

Mj  [ma'y]  emph.,  [mi']  unemph.  Our  [uwu' V] 

1  Yore»[y:oa-h'r'] 

la  [iz-],  'er  [ur'],  its  «  [it's]  Thar  [dhaaV] 
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[Nbwpobt.] 

Singtdar,  HuraL 

My  [rnahy]  Our 

Thy  [dhah7]  Yer  [yaer^'] 

'Is  [iz-l  'er  [ur'],  its  *  Their  [dhaer'  •] 

^  Thy  is  not  used. 

'  Its,  though  occasionally  heard,  as  when  addressing  a  yeiy  yonng 
child, — ^thns,  '  come  an'  warm  its  fitties,'  or  '  little  toeties,'  is  usually 
represented  by  on  it^  as  well  in  speaking  of  the  smaller  animals  as 
of  inanimate  objects ;  the  track,  hole,  or  marks  an  it  =  its  track, 
hole,  or  marks ;  the  legs  an  it  (chair,  table,  &c.),  not  its  legs. 

•  Tore  =  A.S.  e6wer. 

^  See  note  (2)  above. 

absolute  p08se8siyes. 

[Shrewsbubt;  Pulvebbatgh.] 

Singular.  FluraL 

Mine  [ma'yn«]  Ours  [uwu't'z] 

1  Yores  [y:oa"h'r'z] 

Is  [iz],  'era  [ur'z*]  Than  [dhaa^z] 

[Newport.] 

Mine  [mBh*yn]  Oum 

Thine  [dhahTu]  Youm  [yoo-h'r'n] 

'Xsn  [izn],  'eran  [ur'z'n],  'em  Theim  [dhaer'n] 
[ur'n*] 

1  Thine  is  not  used* 

demonstrative  pronouns. 

The  [dhu-].  Com. ;  [dh'],  Newport,  before  vowels^  not  before 
eonsonantsL 

The  is  used  before  the  names  of  months  and  seasons  when 
speaking  of  any  particular  circumstance  connected  with  the  time, — 
as,  '  I  wuz  theer  i'  the  June ; '  "E  died  1'  the  Christmas.'  Also  before 
the  adverb  iirst^  as,  '  It's  a  pity  as  'e  adna  done  it  at  the  first ;^  and 
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the  Ordinals,  first,  second,  third,  &c  :  as,  '  Turn  come  in  fJie  second 
an'  Jack  the  thirdJ'  It  is  likewise  prefixed  to  both  and  its  equiva- 
lents.    See  both  {adjectives  of  numeration). 

This  [dhi's*],  that  [dhat*],  have  the  emphatic  form  this  'ere  and 
that  there.    CI  Fr.  ce-c^,  ce4a. 

These  [dhee'z],  them  =  those,  have  the  emphatic  forms  these 
'ere,  them  theer.    Cf.  Fr.  ceuahci^  ceuaUa. 

They  =  those ;  Corvb  Dale.  '  They  pasen '  [dhai*  pai'zu'n]  = 
those  peas.  Tkey  is  occasionally  found  in  Tudor  English  [1485 — 
1600]  as  the  plural  of  the.  See  Dr.  Morris's  Historical  Englisli 
Grammar,  p.  115. 

Such  [si'ch-].    Com. 

Yanter  [yaan-tur']  =  yonder ;  Com. 

Tander  [yaan'dur']  =     „        Newport. 

Tbander  [dhaan-dur']  =  „        Clun,  Hereford  Border. 

relative  pronouns. 

As  *  =  who,  which,  that ;  Com. 

That  =  who ;  Com.     *  A  girl  thai  can  milk.* 

Whad*  [wod*]  =  what.     See  t  (1)  (consonarUs), 

INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Who  [:oa*], Com.;  [oo-u'], Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch.  Qy.com. 
Whosen  =  whose.     '  Whosen  housen  bin  'em  1 '  Corve  Dale. 
Which  [wi'ch-].    Whad.] 

INDEFINITB  PRONOUNS. 

Each  =  everyone ;  *  everyone  took  one '  =  each  took  one.  Cf  . 
Spenser's  F,  Q.,Bk.  I.  c.  ii  s.  viii.    See  Distributives  {two  apiece). 

Some;  any  =  e'er-a  [aeT'u'],  refined  usage,  ever-a*  [aevu'r'u'] ; 
the  negative — ^not  any,  is  ne'er-a  [naeVu*],  with  the  correspouding 
refined  never-a  [naev-u'r'u'] ;  Com. 

Enough  [u'nuf*],  sing,  anow*  [u'nuw],  anew*  [u'noo*], pt  The 
distinctive  use  of  the  plural  form  is  now  [1877]  dying  out;  and 
anow, — anew  =  enough,  sing,  are  not  unfrequently  heard.  See  Dr. 
Morris's  Historical  English  Accidence^  p.  147. 
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Sitliar  =  e*er-ii]|  [aeyun],  which  has  two  degrees  of  refined 
usage,  (1)  e'er-arone  [aeVifwim],  aad  (2)  erer-a-one*  [aey-uVa'- 
wnn];  Com. 

Vrifher  :^  ne'er-un  [naei'un]  has  its  oorresponding  degrees, 
ne'er-a^me  and  never-a^ne ;  Com. 

Else  =  or;  ''£r  said  as  'ei^d  mind  the  child  awilde  I  wuz  out 
tUe  [=  or]  I  u6dnar<L-a  lef  the  'onse ;'  Com. 

Snmmat  [samm't]  =  somewhat  =  something ;  Com.  Bomdhing 
has  in  a  great  measure  replaced  aomewhai*  This  [latter]  nsage  is  as 
earlj  as  the  thirteenth  century.  See  Da  Mobbis's  Historical 
English  Qrammar^  p.  123. 

VERBS. 

▼erbal  Lifleziaiia. — ^Personal  endings  in  the  plural  are  formed 
r^ularly  by  en  or  n.  A  few  examples  of  this  nsage  are  to  be  found 
in  Spenser  and  Shakespeare — F.  Q*9  Bk.  L  c.  It.  b.  xxxviL  Mids, 
Nighfa  Dream^  ILL  56 ; — ^but  it  was  Archaic  in  Spenser's  time.  See 
Db.  Mobbis's  Historical  English  AccidencCy  p.  176. 

En  and  n  are  also  occasionally  used  in  the  singular  of  the  past 
ienscy  as — I  thooghten ;  'e  comen. 

Partieiples  in  numerous  instances  have  the  termination  en  or  n. 
See  List  of  Strong  (and  other)  Verbs  below. 

Weak  Verbs  often  have  the  ed  and  d  of  their  preterite  and  past 
participle  reduplicated  as  attack'^^ec?;  drown'c2e^,  &c, — ^This  is  a 
mere  Tolgarism. 

The  present  tense  is  frequently  employed  for  the  past^  as — '  'e 
come  out  an'  ran  away,  an'  we  send  after  'im.' 

The  negation  of  Verbs  is  made  by  nad  =  not.  The  d  falls  away 
from  nad  and  -na  appears  as  an  affix  to  the  yerb— can-Tza,  shan-^ia, 
&c. — as  a  general  usage  throughout  the  county ;  but  in  many  places 
the  fall  form  nad  is  retained  before  vowels,  the  final  d  being  sounded 
in  a  distinct  kind  of  way,  apart  from  the  na.  This  peculiarity  is 
represented  by  an  intervening  -  (indicating  pause)  in  the  examples  of 
the  folk-speech,  but  it  is  omitted  in  the  conjugations  of  the  verbs  in 
order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  negation.  There  are  some 
localities— for  instance  Ludlow  and  ^ewfort — ^where  -na  stands 
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alike  before  TOwelB  and  consonantSy  and  where  also^  but  quite  excep- 
iionaUy,  not  is  used  for  na  before  vowels,  as^  connot  'e)  mnanot 

II  &C. 


REMARKABLE  FORM. 

ff     MM^ttLM       \^A«*J»A»«       \MK 

Prts. 

Pret. 

".     Part.  Past. 

Arrive 

Arrove  [Corvb  Dalb] 

Bear  [bring  forth] 

bore 

bore 

Bear  [carry] 

bore 

bore 

Beat 

beat 

beat,  beaten 

Begin 

begun 

begun 

Bid 

bid 

bid,  bidden 

Bind 

bond,*  bund  * 

bond,*  bund  * 

Bite 

bit 

bit,  bitten 

Blow 

blowed 

blowed 

Bost  =  burst 

bost,  hosted 

bosten,  bost,  bested 

Break 

broke 

broken,  brusten  * 

Chide 

chid 

Choose,  chose  * 

chose 

chosen  [choz'n] 

Cleave  [split] 

clove,  cleaved 

cloven,  cleaved 

Cling 

clung 

clung 

Climb 

clomb  * 

clomb,  clomben 

Come 

come,  corned 

comen 

Creep 

crope* 

cropen 

Crow 

crowed 

crowed 

Delve* 

delved 

delved 

Ding* 

dinged 

dinged 

Do 

did,  done 

done 

Draw 

drawed 

drawed 

Drink 

drunk 

drunk,  drunken 

Drive 

druv 

druv,  druven 

Eat 

et,  ete* 

etten,  ete 

FaU 

fell 

fell,  fellen,  faun  * 

Feel 

fer 

fer 

Fight 

fought  foughten  • 

fought,  foughten  * 
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Prt$. 

Pr«r. 

Part.  PoMi. 

Find 

fund* 

fund* 

Fling 

flung 

flung 

ny 

fled 

fled 

Foi^t 

forgot 

forgot,  forgotten 

Forsake 

forsook* 

forsook,*  forsooken 

Freeze 

froze  [fe'oz*] 

froze,  frozen  [fii^oz-n] 

Get 

got 

got,  gotten 

Give 

gi'ed,  gid,  guv,  ^ved 

§^d,  gi'en,  gived 

Go 

went 

gwun 

Grind 

grond,*  grnn' 

grond,  grun' 

Grow 

growed 

growed 

Heave  *  [ai'v] 

hove,*  heaved 

hoven,  heaved 

Help 

holp,*  [oa-p]  helped 

holpen*  [oa'pn]  helped 

Hew  [jmiiw] 

hewed 

hewed 

Hold  [aw-t] 

held 

held 

Keep 

kep 

kepen 

Knead 

knad,*  kned 

knad,  kned 

Know 

knowed 

knowed 

Leap 

lep* 

lept 

Let 

let 

letten 

Ue 

lied,  lay 

lain 

Light* 

lit 

lit 

Lock)  [lioa-z] 

lost 

lost 

Mistake 

mistook  * 

mistook* 

Mow 

mowed 

mowed 

Pick 

puck* 

puck 

Plead 

plad,*  pled 

Qneak* 

qnoke  * 

Beach 

raught* 

raught 

Eeap 

rope* 

rope 

Eide 

pode,  rid* 

rode,  rid 

King 

rung 

rung 

Biae 

riz,  TUZy  rose 

riz,  ruz,  rose 

Bun 

run 

run 

See 

see,  seed,  sid 

Bid,  sin 

liv 
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Pre$. 

Pret. 

PaH.  Past, 

Shake 

shSok,*  shSSkt 

shSSk,*  sh56kt 

Shave 

shaved 

shaven,  shoven,  shaved 

Sheed  [to 

shed  or  spill]  shed,  sheeded 

shed,  shedden,  sheeded 

Shear 

shore,*  sheared 

shorn,  sheared 

Shine 

shone,  [shon*]  (moon)  shone 

shined* 

Shoot 

shot 

shotten,  shot 

Shrink  = 

slirink 

s'runk 

shrunken 

Sing 

sung 

sung 

Sink 

sunk 

sunk 

Sit 

sat,  sot,  sut 

sat,  sitten^  sot,  sutten 

Sleep 

slop* 

slepen 

Sling 

slung 

slung 

Sow 

sowed 

sowed 

Speak 

spoke 

spoke,  spoken 

Spin 

spun 

spun 

Spread 

[spi'ai'd 

sprad,*  sprod 

sprad,  sprod 

spr'ee'd  *] 

Spring 

sprung 

sprung 

Squeeze 

squoze,  squedge  * 

squozen,  squedge 

Stack 

stuck  * 

StAnd 

stood 

stood,  stooden 

Steal 

stole 

stole,  stolen 

Stick  [to  kill] 

stuck 

stucken  * 

Sting 

stung 

stung 

Stink 

stunk 

stunk,  stunken 

Stride 

strode 

strode 

Strike 

struck 

struck,  stricken  * 
struckan  • 

Strive 

strove 

strove 

Swear 

swore 

sworn 

Sweep 

swep 

swep,  swepen 

Swell 

swollen  [swoan], 
swelled 

swollen,  swelled 

Swim 

swum 

swum 
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Pres. 

PreL 

Pari,  PatL 

Swing 

swung 

awnng 

Take,  tae 

taed,  took 

taed,  ta'en,*  took, 
tooken 

Tear  [taaV] 

toTOy  teaied  [taaVd] 

tore,  teared 

Teaze,  toze* 

(wool,     toze* 

toze 

&a) 

Think 

thought,  thonghten 

thought,  thoughten 

Thrive 

thniT 

thruven 

Throw 

throwed 

throwed 

Tread 

trod 

trod,  trodden 

Waken 

wakened 

awaken 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

Weed 

wed* 

wed 

Weep 

wep* 

wepen 

Win 

won 

won 

Wind 

wannd  [wiannd] 

waund 

Wring 

wrong 

wrung 

Write 

writ^*  wrote 

wrote 

TO  BR 

[PULVEBBATCH.] 


AFFIBMATIVB    FOBM. 


Part  Prea.  Bein'. 


Singular, 

1.  I  am 

2.  Thee  hist 

3.  '£,  or  'er  is 

1.  Iwu2 

2.  Thee  wust  [wus-t] 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  wuz 


Indicative  Mood, 


Part  past  Bin.* 


Present  Tense.       PluraL 

1.  We  bin 

2.  Yo'  bin 

3.  A,  or  they  bin 


1.  We  wxm 

2.  Yo'wun. 

3.  A^  or  they  wun 
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Singular. 

1.  Fve  bin 

2.  Thee'stbin 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er'a  bin 

1.  I  shall  be 

2.  Thee  sha't  be 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'efll  be 


Perfect.  Plural* 

1.  We'n  bin 

2.  Yo'n  bin 

3.  They'nbin 

Future. 

1.  We  sha'n  be 

2.  Yo'n  be 

3.  They'n  be 


1.  I  amma,  or  amna 

2.  Thee  bis'na  [bisnu'] 

3.  'E,  or  'er  inna 

1.  I  wmina 

2.  Thee  wus'na  [wns'nu*] 

3.  Ay  'e,  or  'er  wunna 


NEGATIVB  FORM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  We  binna 

2.  Yo'  binna 

3.  A,  or  they  binna 

Preterite. 

1.  We  wunna 

2.  Yo'  wunna 

3.  A,  or  they  wanna 

Perfect. 

1.  I  hanna  bin  1.  We  hanna  bin 

2.  Thee  has'na  [asuu']  bin  2.  Yo'  hanna  bin 

3.  '£y  or  'er  hanna  bin  3.  They  hanna  bin« 

Future. 

1.  I  shanna  or  6Snna  be  1.  We  shanna  or  8ona  be 

2.  Thee  sha'tna  or  55tna  be  2.  Yo'  shanna  or  SSna  be 

.     ( Af  'e,  or  'er  shanna  be  i  A,  or  they  shanna  be 

(  'E,  or  'cr  85nna  be  '    (  They  o5na  be 


1.  Am  II 

2.  Bist,  or  hist  'ee  ? 

3.  Is  a,  'e,  or'erl 

1.  Wuzll 

2.  Wust'eel  [wus-ti'j 

3.  Wuz  a,  'e>  or  'eri 


INTERROGATIVE  FORM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  Bin  we? 

2.  Bin  'ee,  or  bin  yo' t 

3.  Bin  a,  or  they  1 

Preterite. 

1.  Wun  wel 

2.  Wunyo'1 

3.  Wun  a,  or  they  ? 
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Stngular, 

1.  Have  I  bint 

2.  Hast  'ee  [asii']  bin  % 

3.  Has  a,  'e,  or  *er  bin  1 

1.  ShaUIbel 

2.  Shat'eebel 

3.  081  a, 'e,  or 'er  bet 


Perfect  Plural. 

1.  Han  we  bint 

2.  Han  yo'  bint 

3.  Han  a,  or  they  bin  t 

Fature. 

1.  Sha'n  we  bet 
2     r  Sha'n  yo' be,  or  shan 'ee  bet 
(  6on  yo'  be,  or  85n  *ee  bet 
3.  OSna,  or  they  bet 


I  Ammad-I  t 
(Aninad-It 
2.  Bis'na  theet 
finnad-at 
\  Innad-'e,  or  'ert 


INTBRBOOATIVB  NBQATIVB. 

Present  Tenae. 

I.  Binna  wet 


3. 


1.  Wunnad-It 

2.  Wus'na  theet 
Wunnad-at 
Wunnad-'e,  or  *ert 


■•{ 


1.  Hannad-I  bint 

2.  Has 'na  thee  bin  t 
«     (  Hannad-a  bin  t 


2.  Binna  yo't 

(Binnad-at 
Binna  they  t 

Preterite* 

1,  Wunna  wet 

2.  Wnnnayo't 

I  Wunnad-at 
1  Wunna  they  t 

Perfect 

1.  Hanna  webint 

2.  Hanna  yo'  bin  t 
'      ( Hannad-abint 


(  Hannad-'e,  or  'er  bint  \  Hanna  they  bin  t 

Future. 

1.  Shanna  we  bet 


/  Shannad-Ibet 
iOSnnad-Ibet 


2.  Sha't  na  thee  be  t 

3.  O^nnad-abet 


Shanna  yo'  be  t 
onna  yo'  be  t 
Shanna  they  bet 
O^nna  they  bet 
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TO  HAYE. 

[PULVBRBATCH.] 
AFFIRMATIVE    FORM. 

Infirdtive  Mood,  To  have,  To  A.*        Part  past,  had  [ad-]. 

IndicaJtive  Mood. 


SingvXaf. 

1.  rye,  or  I  han 

2.  Thee'8t 

3.  A,*  'e,  or  ei^s 

!•  rd 

2.  Thee  had'st  [ad-»t] 

3.  A*d,  Vd,  or  Vd 

1.  Tve  had  [ad] 

2.  Thee'sthad 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er's  had 

1.  I  shall  a 

2.  Thee  aha't  a 

3.  A,  'e,  or  Vll  a 


1 .  I  hanna  [ami'] 

2.  Thee  has'na  [asuu*] 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  hanna 

1.  I  hadna  [aduu'] 

2.  Thee  hadsna  [ad'snu'] 

3.  A|  'e,  or  'er  hadna 

1.  I  hanna  had 

2»  Thee  has'na  had 

3*  A,  'e,  or  'er  hanna  had 


Present  Tense.  Plural. 

1.  We  han  [an-],  or  we'n 

2.  Yo'  han,  or  yo'n 

3.  They  han,  or  a'n,  or  they'n 

Preterite. 

1.  We  hadden  [ad-n] 

2.  Yo'hadden 

3.  A,  or  they  hadden 

Perfect 

1.  We'nhad 

2.  Yo'n  had 

3.  The^nhad 

Future. 

1.  We  Rha'n  a 

2.  Yo'sha'na 

3.  A  sha'n  a,  or  they  sha'n  a 

HBGATIVB  FORM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  We  hanna 

2.  Yo'  hanna 

3.  They  hanna 

Preterite. 

1.  We  hadna 

2.  Yo' hadna 

3.  A,  or  they  hadna 

Perfect 

1.  We  hanna  had 

2.  Yo'  hanna  had 

3.  'A,  or  they  hanna  had 
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Sifigular. 

1.  I  sbannad-a 

2.  Thee  sha'tna  a 

3.  Ay  'e,  or  'er  ahaimad-4fc 


Future.  Plural. 

1.  We  shannad-a 

2.  Yo'  shannad-a 

3.  A,  01  they  shannad-a 


1.  HaTelf  [av-i'] 

2.  Hasfeel  [as-ti'] 

3.  Has  a,  'e,  or  'er? 

1.  Had  I?  [adil 

2.  Had'st'eel  [ad-sti'] 

3.  Had  a,  'e,  or  'erf 

1.  Havelhadl 

2.  Hast 'ee  had! 
3u  Has  a,  'e,  or  'er  hadt 

1.  ShaUIat 

2.  Sha't'eea,orm'eeat 

(Shalla, 'e,  or'eral 


\  dSl  a,  'e,  or  'er  a  1 


INTBBB06ATIYB  FORIT, 

Preseat  Tense. 

1.  Han  wel 

2.  Han  'ee,  or  han  jo'i 

3.  Han  a»  or  theyt 

Freteiite. 

1.  Haddenwel  [ad*n] 

2.  Hadden  yo'  1 

3.  Hadden  a,  or  they  t 

Perfect 

1.  Hanwehadi 

2.  Han  yo'  had  or  han  'ee  h|d! 

3.  Han  a,  or  they  had! 

Fntuie. 

1.  Sha'n  we  at 

2.  Sha'n  yo'  a,  or  sha'n  'ee  at 
(  Sha'n  a»  or  they  at 


( OSn.  a,  or  they  a  t 


niTBRBOGATIYB  NBOATIVE. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  Hannad-It  1.  Hannawet 

2.  Has'natheet  [asuu'dhi*]  2.  Hannayo't 

3w  Hannad^  'e,  or  ert  3.  Hannad-a,  or  theyt 

PieteritSi 

1.  Hadna  we  t 


1.  Hadnad-It 

2.  Had'snatheet 

3.  Hadnad-a,  'e,  or  'ert 

1.  Hannad-I  hadt 

2.  Has'na  thee  hadt 

3.  Hannad-a,  'e^  or  'er  hadt 


2.  Hadna  yo't 

3.  Hadnad-a,  or  hadna  they  t 

Perfect 

1.  Hanna  we  hadt 

2.  Hannayo'  hadt 

3.  Hannad-a,  or  hanna  they  hadt 

c2 


IX  QEAMMAB  OUTLINES/ 

Singular.  Future.  Plural, 

1.  Shannad-Ia?  1.  Shannaweaf 

f  Sha't  na  thee  a  1  r  Shanna  yo*  a,  or  shan 'ee  a  t 

(  OStna  thee  a1  *  (  d^nna  yo'  a,  oi  88n  'ee  at 

(  Shannad-a,  'e,  or  'er  a?  ^  (  Shannad-a,or8hamiatlieya? 

\  OSimad-a,  'e,  or  W  at  '  (  OSimad-a, or  oonna  they  a1 

TO  DO. 

[PULVBRBATCH.] 
AFFIRMATIVE    FORM. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Singular.  Present  Tense.       Plural. 

1.  I  do  1.  We  dun 

2.  Thee  does  [dus-]  2.  Yo'  dun 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  does  [duz-]  3.  A,  or  they  dun 

Preterite. 

1.  I  did  1.  We  didden  [did-n] 

2.  Thee  did'st  2.  Yo'  didden 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  did  3.  A,  or  they  didden 

VEGATIVB  FORM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  I  dunna  1.  We  dunna 

2.  Thee  doesna  [dus-nuQ  2.  Yo'  dunna 

3.  A|  'e»  or  'er  dunna  3.  A,  or  they  dunna 

Preterite. 

1.  I  didna  [did-nu*]  1.  We  didna 

2.  Thee  didsna  [did'snu']  2.  Yo'  didna 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  didna  3.  A,  or  they  didna 

INTERROQATIVE   FORM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  Do  I?  1.  Dunna  we? 

2.  Dost  'ee  1  [dusti']  2.  Dun  'ee,  or  dunna  yo'  i 

3.  Does  a,  'e,  or  'ert  3.  Dunnad-a,  or  dunna  they! 

Preterite. 

1.  Did  II  1.  Didden  we  1 

2.  Did'st  'ee  1  2.  Didden  'ee,  or  didden  yo'  f 

3.  Did  a,  'e,  or  'er  J  3.  Pidden  a,  or  they  ? 


ORAMICAB  0T;TLIK£S«. 


UL 


INTERROOATIVE  NBGATIVK 

Singular,  Present  Tenae.       Plural, 

1.  Dunnad-If  1.  Duimawet 

2.  Doe8iiathee1[diis'na'dhi']         2.  Dunnayo'l 

3.  Dnmuul-ay  'e,  or  'ert  3.  Dunnftd-ay  or  dunna  they  f 

Preteiifte. 
L  Didnad-I!  1.  Didnawef 

2«  Didsna  thee  f  2.  Didna  yo'  1 

3.  Didnad-a,  'e,  or  'erf  3.  Didnad-a,  or  didna  theyl- 


CAN. 

[PULVEBBATCH.] 
AFFIRMATiyB    FORH. 

Preaeat  Tensa       Plural. 

m 

1.  We  can 

2.  Yo'can 

3.  Af  or  they  can 

PxBterite. 

1.  We  conlden  [kiid'n] 

2.  Yo'coulden 

3.  Ay  or  they  conlden 

NEGATIVE   FORM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  We  canna 

2.  To'  canna 

3.  A,  or  they  canna 


Singular. 

1.  I  can 

2.  Thee  ca'st  [kna*t] 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  can 

1.  I  conld  [ktid] 

2.  Thee  con'0t  [kiist-J 

3.  Ay  'e,  or  'er  conld 


1.  I  canna 

2.  Thee  ca'sna  [kasnu'] 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  canna 

Preterite, 

1.  I  conldna  [kiidnn']  1.  We  conldna 

2.  Thee  conldsna  [kiid'sna']  2.  Yo'  conldna 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  conldna  3.  A,  or  they  conldna 

IVTEBBOOATIVE  FORM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  Canlipcanf]  1.  Canna  wel 

2.  Ca'at  'eel  [knati']  2.  Can  'ee,  or  can  yo'  1 

3.  Can  %  'e,  or  'er!  3.  Cannad-a,  or  canna  theyl 


bdi  GRAMMAR  OUTLINES. 

Sinffutar.  FntarilBb  PImtoI. 

1.  Could  II  1.  Couldflnlf 

2.  Cou'rt  'eel  [kiis-ti']  2.  Couldea  yo'1 

3.  Could  a»  'e,  or  'eif  3.  Couldeu  a,  oi  fheyl 

INTKBBOGATIYB  NBOATIVS. 

Pieaent  Teose. 

1.  Caimad^If  1.  Cannawel 

2.  Ca'sna  ihee  t  [kasnu'dlii']         2.  Canna  yo'  f 

3.  Cannad-Ay  'e,  ox  'ert  3.  Caiii)ad-%  or  canna  iheyt 

Pteterite. 

1.  Couldnad-It  1.  Couldnawe! 

2.  Couldsnaiheet  2.  Couldnayo't 

3.  Couldnad-a,  'e,  or  *eit%  3.  Couldnad-a,  or  couldna  they  t 

DAEE  [daa-r']. 

[PULYERBATOH.] 
AFFIBMATIYK    FORIT. 

Part.  Past.  Dai'd  [daaVd]. 
Indicative  Mood. 
Singukar^  Present  Tenae.        PhiraL 

1.  Idar*  1.  We  dar'ny  or  darden 

2.  Thee  darst  2.  Yo'  dai^n,  or  darden 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  dar  ^  3.  A,  or  they  dai^n,  or^datden 

Ffeterite. 

1.  I  daist  1.  We  dais'en  [daaVsn} 

2.  Thee  darst  2.  Yo'  dan'en 

3.  A|  'e,  or  'er  daist  3.  A,  or  they  dan'en 

NBOATIVB  FOBM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  I  dama*  1.  We  dama,  or  dar'dna 

2.  Thee  dais'na  2.  Yo'  dama,  or  dar'dna 

3.  A|  'e,  or  'er  dama  3.  A,  or  they  dam%  or  dar^dna 

Preterite. 

1.  I  dais'na  !•  We  dars'na 

2.  Thee  dais'na  2.  Yo'  dais'na 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  dai8*na  3.  A,  or  they  dais'na 


GEAIIMAE  OCTUKS& 

IKTSBBOeATIVB  TOBJL 

Singular.  PraBent  Teue.       PluraL 

1.  Dar  II  [daai^i*]  L  Dazen,  or  daiden  wet 

2.  Daist  'ee  t  2.  Daien,  ot  daiden  yo'  f 

3.  Dara»  'e^  or 'erl  3.  Daien,  or  daiden  a,  oi  they  t 

Preterite. 

1.  Darat  If  1.  Dan'en  we ? 

2.  Dant'eet  2.  Dara'enyo't 

3.  Dant  a»  'e,  or  'er!  3.  Dara'en  a»  or  they! 

INTBBBOOATIVS  NBOATIVB. 

PteMDlTeoM. 

1.  Damad-It  1.  Dainay  or  dai^dna  wef 

iDamWeel  ^^  |D«n.,  ord-x-dnayol 

(  Damad-'ee,  or  dar'dnad-  eet 
3.  Damad-Ay  'e^  or  'erf  3.  Dama,  or  dai^dna  ihey f 

Preterite. 
L  Ban'nad-If  1.  Dai^nawef 

2.  Dara'nat  'eef  2.  Dan'na  yoM 

3.  Dais'nad-a^  'e,  or  *ert  3.  Dara'nad-at  dai8*na  ihey  f 

1  Dr.  Mobbis  says — 'The  third  person  dare  (OJE.  dor)  is  strictly 
eozrect'    See  Hidarieal  Englith  Aeddenee,  p.  184. 

SHALL. 

[PULVEBBATCH.] 
AFFIBlfATIVB    FOBK. 

Singydar.  Ftmeat  Tease.       FlurdU 

1.  I  shall  1.  We  sha'n 

2.  Thee  sha't  [shaet*]  2.  Yo*  aha'n 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  shall  3.  They  dia'n 

Preterite. 

1.  I  should  [shud']  1.  We  shonlden  [shnd-n] 

2.  Thee  shonld'st  [shnd-st*]  2.  To*  shonlden 

3.  Ay  'e,  or  'er  should  3.  A,  or  ihey  shonlden 


kiv.  GRAMMAR  OUTLINES. 

JTEGATIVB  FORM. 

Singular.  Present  Tense.       Plwral. 

1.  I  shanna  1.  We  shanna 

2.  Thee  eha'tna  [shaet'na']  2.  Yo'  shanna 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  shanna  3.  A,  or  they  shanna 

I^terite. 

1.  I  shouldna  [shud'nu']  1.  We  shouldna 

2.  Thee  shooldsna  [shud'snu']       2.  Yo'  shouldna 

3.  Af  'e,  or  'er  shouldna  3.  A,  or  they  shouldna 

INTEBROOATIYE  FORM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  Shall  II  1.  Sha'nwel 

%  Sha't  'ee  ?  [shaet-i']  2.  Sha'n  'ee,  or  sha'n  yo*  1 

3.  Shall  a^  'e,  or  'er?  3.  Sha'n  a,  or  they! 

Preterite. 

1.  Should  I)  1.  Shouldenwef 

2.  Should'st  'ee  1  [shud'sti']  2.  Shoulden  yo'  % 

3.  Should  a,  'e,  or  'er  1  3.  Shoulden  a,  or  they  1 

INTERROGATIVE  NEQATIYE, 

Present  Tense. 

1.  Shannad-It  1.  Shanna  we  1 

2.  Shatna  thee  %  2.  Shanna  yo',  or  shan  'ee  1 

3.  Shannad-a,  'e,  or  'er )  3.  Shannad-a,  or  shanna  they  % 

Preterite. 

1.  Shouldnad-I1  1.  Shouldna  we? 

2.  Shouldsna  thee ?  2.  Shouldna  yo'? 

3.  Shouldnad-a,  'e,  or  'er?  3.  Shouldnad-a,     ox    shouldna 

they? 


GRAMMAR  OUTLINES. 


Ixv 


Singular. 

1.  ril,  or  I  661 

2.  Thee't 


.!' 


'E'U,  or  VU 
E  661,  or  'er  861 


1.  I68d 

2.  T]iee66dst 

3.  'E,  or  'er  68d 


1.  I66ima 

2.  Thee  66tna 

3.  %  01  'er  66ima 

1.  I66diia 

2.  Iliee66dsiia 

3.  %  01  'er  66diia 


1.  

2.  66t,»  or  86t  'ee  I 

3.  06t  % 'e^  or 'er ) 

1.  08dI1 

2.  06d'Bt'ee? 

3.  06da»'e,  or'er? 


WILL. 

[PULVBRBATCH.] 
AFFIRMATIYB    FOBM. 

Present  Tense.        Plural. 

1.  We'n,  or  we  86ii 

2.  Yo'n,  or  yo'  66ii 

3.  They'll,  or  they  66n 

Preterite. 

1.  We  66den  [88d-n] 

2.  Yo'  66den 

3.  They66deii 

NBGATIYE  FORM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  We  66ima 

2.  Yo'  66ima 

3.  They  66ima 

Preterite. 

1.  We66dna 

2.  Yo'  66<iiia 

3.  They  66diia 

INTEBBOGATIVB  FORM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  

2.  06n'ee1 

3.  06n  a,  or  they  t 

Preterite. 

1.  68denwe1 

2.  06denyo'? 

3.  08den  a,  or  they  ] 


1. 


INTERBOGATIYB  NBGATIYB. 

Present  Tense. 

1. 


2.  d6tna  thee  ? 

3.  OSnuad-a^  'e,  or  'eri 


2.  06imayo'? 

3.  d6niiad-a,  or  88iiiia  theyl 


I^vi  G&AMMAB  OUTLINJBS. 

Sinffuhr,  Preterite.  PluraL 

1.  OSdnad-II  1.  Oddnawel 

2.  dSdsna  thee»  or  feet  2.  66dmk  yo't 

3.  05dnad-a,  'e,  'erf  3.  d8dnad-a»  or  SSdna  thejt 

MAY. 

[PULVSBBATOH.[ 
AFFXRMATIVB    FORM. 

Sinftdar,        Present  and  Past  Tenses.^  Plural. 

1.  I  met  1.  We  met'n 

2.  2.  Yo'  met'n 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  met  3.  A,  or  they  met'n 

Past  Tense.* 

1.  I  may  1.  We  may 

2.  2.  Yo'  may 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  may  3.  A,  or  they  may 

KROATiyB  FOKK. 

1.  I  metna  1.  We  metna 

2. 2.  Yo'  metna 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  metna  3.  A,  or  they  metna 

INTERBOaATIYB  FORM. 

1.  Met  It  1.  Met'n  wet 

2. 2.  Met'n  yo't 

3.  Met  a,  'e^  or  'ert  3.  Met'n  a,  or  they  t 

INTEKROOATiyB  NBOATIVB. 

1.  Metnad-It  1.  Metna  wet 

2. 2.  Metna  yo' t 

3.  Metnad-dy  'e,  or  'ert  3.  Metnad-a»  or  metna  they  t 

1  'MlssiSy  met  [=  may]  I  goo  wham  to-nightt'  'Well,  yo'  me^n 
[=  may]  g58  after  milkm',  on'y  yo'  mus'n  be  sharp  back  to  pttt  the 
men's  enpper.' 

^  May  for  migJU  is  of  general  nsage — ^people  considerably  higher 
in  rank  than  the  peasantry  employ  it.  ''I  may  have  known  what 
was  going  to  happen.'    *  I  may  a  done  it^  if  I'd  on'y  thought* 


CHAMMAR  OUTLINK&  Ixvii 

MlTSr  (Conmioii  Hange). 
[Pdltbbbatcel] 

affibmativb  fobm. 

Singutar.  PhstaL 

1.  I  mmi*  1.  We  mnn 

2-  2.  Yo'mmi 

3,  A,  'e^  01  'er  mun  3.  A,  or  they  iniixi 

KSOATIYB  FOBX. 

!•  I  munna  1.  We  mmina 

2.  ■  2.   Yo'  mnnim. 

3.  Ay  'e,  or  'er  maima  3.  A,  or  they  munna 

INTBBBOGATIYB  FOBM. 

1.  Mnn  It  1.  Mnn  we? 

2.  2.  Mnn  'ee,  or  mnn  yo't 

3.  Mnn  %  'e,  or  'er t  3.  Mnn  a^  or  iheyt 

INTBBBOCLLTl  V  JB  NBGATrVB* 

1.  Mnnnad-It  1.  Mnnnawe? 

2.  2.  Mnnnayo'f  . 

3.  Mnnnadrd,  'e,  or  'er  ?  3.  Mnnnad-%  or  mnnna  they  1 

MUST  (Befined  Usage). 

[PULTXBBATOH.] 
AFFIBlfATITB    FOBX. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  mna'  1.  We  mne'n 

2.  Thee  mns'  2.  Yo'  mns'n 

3.  Ay  'e,  or  'er  mns'  3.  A,  or  they  mns'n 

KBGATIVB  FOBX. 

!•  Imnsna  1.  Wemnsna 

2.  Thee  mnsna  2.  Yo'  mnsna 

3.  A,  'e,  or  'er  mnsna  3.  A,  or  they  mnsna 


Ixviii 


GRAMMAR  OUTLINES; 


INTftBBOGATIVB  FORM* 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Mus'II  1.  Mufl'nwel 

2.  Must 'eel  2.  Mus'nyo'1 

3.  Mub'  a,  'e,  or  'er  1  3.  Mus'n  a,  or  they  t 

INTBRBOGATIVB  NEGATIYS. 

1.  MuBnad-I1  1.  Musnawe? 

2.  Musnatheet  2.  Musnayo'? 

3.  Muanad-a,  'e,  or  'er]  3,  Musnad-a,  or  musna  they? 

» 

TO  BK 
[WoRTHBN,  Clierhury.] 

AFFIRMATIVB   FORM. 

Part.  Prea.  Bein'.  PaH.  Past,  Biil* 

Indicative  Mood. 
Preseut  Tense.        Plural. 

1.  We  bin  V 

2.  Yo'bin 

3.  They  bin 

Preterite. 

1.  "We  wun 

2.  Yo*  wun 

3.  They  -wnn 

Perfect. 

1.  We'nbin 
2^  Yo'n  bin 
3.  The/nbin 

Future. 

1.  We881,  or«5n 

2.  Yo'  581,  or  55n 

3.  They  5S1,  or  oon 

NBGATIVB  FOBM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  We  binna 

2.  Yo*  binna 

3.  They  binna 


Singular. 

1.  Ibini 

2.  TheebiBt 

3.  'E  is' 

1.  I  wuz 
>2.  Theewnst 
3.  'Ewuz 

1.  I  a  bin 

2.  Thee'stbin 

3.  'E'sbin 

1.  1881 

2.  Thee  88t 

3.  'E  881 


1.  I  binna 

2.  Theebis'na 

3.  'E  inna 


OUAMMAR  OUTLINES.  IxtX 

SingtdoT,  PieUsite.  Plural. 

1.  I  wuima  1.  We  wuniia 

2.  Thee  wnstna  2.  Yo'  wunna 

3.  '£  muma  3.  They  wnima 

Perfect 

1.  I  haima  bin  1.  We  haana  bin 

2.  Thee  hastna  bin  2.  To'  hanna  bin 

3.  'E  hanna  bin  3.  They  hanna  bin 

FulmeL 
[ShaU  or  will] 

1.  I  shanna,  oi  oSnna  be  1.  We  ahanna,  or  ^nna  be 

2.  Thee  shatna,  or  o5tna  be  2.  To*  shanna^  or  5($nna  be 

3.  '£  ahanna,  or  'e  oStna  be  3.  They  ahanna,  or  5$nna  be 

INTEBBOOATIVB  FOBK. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  Bin  II  1.  Binwel 

2.  Biat'eef  2.  Binyo't 

3.  la'et  3.  Binthe^t 

Preterite. 

1.  Wnzlt  1.  Wunwel 

2.  Wnat'eet  2.  WnnyoM 

3.  Wuz'el  3.  Won  they! 

Perfect 

1.  Han  I  bin?  L  Han  we  bin  1 

2.  Hast  'ee  bint  2.  Han  yo'  bini 

3.  Haa  'e  bin  t  3.  Han  they  bin) 

Fulure. 

1.  Shan  I  be,  or  SSI  I  be  t  1.  Shan  we  be  t 

2.  Shat  thee  be,  or  Sol  thee  bet    2.  Shan  yo'  be,  or  SSI  yo'  bet 

3.  OSl  'e  bet  3.  6S1  they  be,  or  SSn  they  be! 

INTBBBOOATIYB  NBOATIYS. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  Ammad-I!  .1.  Binnawe! 

2.  Biatnaihee!  2.  Binnayo't 

3.  Innad-'e!  3.  Binnatheyt 


IXX  GRAHICAR  OUTLINES. 

Singular^  Preterite.  Plural. 

1.  Wimnad-I ?  1.  Wanna  wet 

3.  Wnstnatheet  2.  Wminayo'f 

3.  Wunnad-'el  3.  Wunnatheyt 

Perfect 

1.  Hannad-Ibin  1.  Hannawebinf 

2.  Hast'na  tliee  bin f  2.  Hanna  yd'  binf 

3.  Hannad-'ebinf  3.  Hanna  they  bint 

Future* 

1.  Shannad-^  or  8onnad-I  be  t      1.  Shanna  we^  or  88nna  we  be  t 

2.  Sbatna  thee,  or  ootna  thee  bet    2.  Shanna  yo',  or  88nna  yo'  bet 

3.  Shannad-'e,  or  S8dnad-'e  bet     3.  Shanna  they,  or  88nna  (hey 

bet 

^  The  form  be  instead  of  bin  obtains  about  Clun. 

TO  BE. 

[Ludlow.] 

affibicatiyb  fobil 

Part.  Pres,  Bein'.  Part,  Past^  Bin.* 

Indicaiive  Mood. 
Sinfitdar.  Present  Tense.  PlwraL 

1.  I  be,^  or  I  am  1.  We  bin,  or  we  be 

2.  To'  be,  or  thon  bist  2.  Yo'  bin,  or  yo*  be 

3.  *£  be,  or  'e  bin.  3.  They  bin,  or  they  be 

Preterite. 

1.  I  was  1.  We  wun,  or  wujb 

2.  Thon  wust  2.  To'  wnn,  or  wns 

3.  'E  WUB,  or  wnn,  or  were  3.  They  wun,  or  wuz 

Perfect 

1.  I  a  bin  1.  We  a  bin 

2.  To'  a  bin  2.  To'  a  bin 

3.  'E  a  bin  3.  They  a  bin 

Future  (Trill). 

1.  Oi'lP  be,  or  1 881  be  1.  We'U  be,  or  we  881  be 

2.  Toll  be,  or  Thou  88st  be  2.  Toll  be,  or  yo'  881  be 

3.  'E'U  be,  or 'e  881  be  3.  They'll  be,  or  they  881  be 
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Singular.  Fatme  (ahaO).       Titiral. 

1.  I  ahall  be  1.  We  ahan  be 

2.  Thou  8ha%  or  aha'si  be  2.  Yo'  ahan  be 

3.  'E  ahSi'  be  3.  They  ahan  be 

NSOATIYS  FOBM . 

Preaetit  Tensa 

1.  I  binna,  or  I  amna  1»  We  binna 

2.  Yo'  binna,  or  thou  bistna  2.  Yo'  binna 

a  'E  inna  3.  They  inna,  or  binna 

Fteifliiie. 
!•  I  wanna  1»  We  wnnna 

2nd  and  3id  pen.  the  same. 

Perfect 
1.  I  hanna  bin  1.  We  hanna  bin 

2nd  and  3id  peis.  the  aame, 

Fataie. 
1.  I  6onnay  or  shanna  be  1.  We  SSnna  or  shanna  be 

2nd  and  3rd  pen.  the  same* 

INTEBBOOATiyB  FOBM. 

Preseot  Tense. 

1.  Be  I,  or  bin  I?  1.  Bin  we,  or  be  yrB% 

2.  Biat  'eel  2.  Bin  yo',  or  be  yo'f 

3.  Be  'e,  or  bin  'el  3.  Bin  they,  or  be  theyt 

Preterite. 

1.  Wnzlf  1.  Wnn  we,  orwuz  wet 

2.  Wuflt  'eel  2.  Wnn  yo',  or  wuz  yo'1 

3.  Wnz  'e,  or  wnn  'et  3.  Wun  they,  or  wnz  theyt 

Perfect 
L  Albinf  1.  A  we  bin? 

2.  Aatow,*  or  ast  'ee  bin  t  2.  A  yo'  bin? 

3.  A'ebinf  3.  A  they  bin? 

Future  (Tfill). 

1.  OSn,  or  8S1 1  be  t  1.  0<$n,  or  881  we  be? 

2.  6m,  'ee  be?  2.  OSn,  or  881  yo'  be? 

3.  08n,  or  881  'e  be?  3.  08n,  or  881  they  be? 
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Singular,  Future  (shall).       PluraL 

1.  Shalllbel  1.  Shanwebel 

2.  Sba't  'ee,  or  slia'st  *ee  be?         2.  Shan  yo'  bel 

3.  Shall 'e  be?  3.  Shan  they  be? 

INTEBBOOITIVB  NBGATIYE. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  BinnaI18  1.  Binnawel 

2.  Binna  yo',  or  bistna  thee  1  2.  Binna  yo'  % 

3.  Binna  'et  3.  Binna  they? 

Preterite. 
1.  Hannalbint  1.  Hannawebin? 

2nd  and  3rd  peis.  the  eame. 

Future  (will  not). 

1.  65nalbe?  1.  65nnawebe? 

2.  OSstna  thee,  or  88st'n  'ee  be  T    2.  65nna  yo'  be  ? 

3.  68nna  'e  be  ?  3.  65nna  they  be  ? 

Future  (shall  not). 

1.  Shanna  I  be?!  1.  Shanna  we  be? 

2.  Sha'tna  thee  be ?  2.  Shanna  yo*  be? 

3.  Shanna 'e  be?  3.  Shanna  they  be ? 

1  The  root  be  was  conjugated  throughout  the  present  of  the  indi- 
cative as  late  as  Milton's  time—*  I  he,'  *  Thou  heest,'  &c.  Bin  =  O.E. 
hm=^he  '\-n,  plural  sufl&Xi  See  Dr  Morris's  Historical  English 
Accidence^  p.  182. 

*  Oi  'U  [au'yl],  an  exceptional  pronunciation  of  L 

8  See  p.  1l  on  the  legation  of  Verbs. 

TO  BE. 
{Bridgnorth.] 

AFFIRHATTVB  FORM.. 

PaH.  Pres,  Bein^  Pari.  Past,  Bin* 

Singvlan  Present  Tense.       Plural. 

1.  I  bin  1.  We  bin 

2.  Thee  bist  2.  Yo'  bin 

3.  %  or  'er  is,  or  bin  3.  A,  or  tiiey  bin 
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Singular, 

1.  I  wuz 

2.  Thee  wust 

3.  A,  'e,  or  *er  "wuz 

1.  I've  bin 

2.  Thee'st  bin 

3.  'Es,  or  'el's  bin 


1.  I  shall,  or  wull  be 


Preterite.  Plural. 

1.  We  wun 

2.  Yo'  wun 

3.  A,  or  they  wun 

Perfect. 

1.  We'nbin 

2.  Yo'nbin 

.  3.  They'n  bin 


Future. 

1.  We  sha'n,  or  wull  be 

2.  Thee  8ha%or  shan,  or  wull  be     2.  Yo*n,  or  yo'll  be 

3.  ETl,  or  'e  wull,  or  'er'U,  or  'er    3.  They'n,  or    they'll,  or  they 

wull  be  wull  be 


TO  BE. 

[Nbwport.] 

affirmative  form. 

PaH,  Pres.  Bein'.  Part.  Past,  Bin .♦ 

Indicatioe  Mood, 


Singular, 

1.  I'm 

2.  Thou  art,  or  thou'rt « 

3.  'E's 

1.  I  were 

2.  Thou,  or  thee  were 

3.  'Ewere 


Present  Tense.  Plural. 

1.  We*n,*  or  ^^  ^i^i 

2.  Yo*n,  or  yo'  bin 

3.  They'n,  or  they  bin 

Preterite. 

1.  We  wun 

2.  Yo',  or  ye  *  wun 

3.  They  wun 


NEGATIVE   FORM. 


1.  I  amna,  or  ar'na 

2.  Thou  artna,  or  th'artna 

3.  'Einna 


Present 

1.  We  amna,  or  binna 

2.  Y'amna,  or  yo*  binna 

3.  They  amna,  or  binna 


/ 
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Singular.  Preterite.         Plural. 

1.  I  wer*na,  or  wimna  1,  We  wer'na,  or  wunna 

2.  Thou,  or  tliee  wer'na,  wunna     2.  Yo',  or  ye  wer'na,  or  wunna 

3.  'E  wer'na,  or  wunna  3.  They  wer'na,  or  wunna 

*  The  *  n '  of  *  We*n/  &c.  in  this  tense  =  am  =  ar-on — old 
Northern  English  forms,  of  Scandinavian  origin.  *  They'» '  is  less 
often  used  than  they  bin, 

Ex. — *  The  peens  [pains]  'U  tek  'er  .  .  .  an'  'er'll  croy  [cry]  out, 
fur  the  peens  a^n  loike  to  goo  through  *er — an'  that's  w'en  the  witch 
'as  gotten  'is  grip  on  'er' — so  said  an  Edgmond  woman  [1870]. 

^  Ye — ^pronounced  as  French  me,  te,  le,  &c. — ^is  often  used  in  the 
affirmative ;  but  always  in  the  interrogative. 

Ex. — *  Yd  wunna  gooin'  to  tek  it  off  *im,  wun  yeV  *  Ay,  ah 
were.'     '  Eh  !  thou'rt  a  bad  'un,  thou  art' 

3  One  authority  gives  in  addition  Thee  hist,  with  its  negative 
TTiee  Ustna — ^stating  that  these  forms  are  superseding  the  older 
*  Thou  art,'  &c. 

Wuz  obtains  in  the  preterite  throughout,  as  a — would  be — *  re6nod 
usage ; '  so  also  the  negative  imizna.  See  p.  li  on  the  If  egation  of 
Verbs. 

TO  HAVE. 

[Newport.] 

affirmative  form. 

Part.  Pres,  Havin*.  Part.  Past,  Had  [ad]. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Singrdar.  Present  Tense.         Plural. 

1.  I've,  or  I  have  [av]  1.  "We'n,  or  we  han 

2.  Thou,  or  thee  hast  [as*t]  2.  Yo'n,  or  yo'  han 

3.  'E's  3.  They'n,  or  they  han 

Preterite. 

1.  I  had  1.  We  hadden 

2.  Thou,  or  thee  hadst  2.  Yo'  hadden 

3.  'E  had  3.  They  hadden 
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Singular. 

1.  I  hanna 

2.  Thon,  or  thee  hasna 

3.  IE,  hanna 


NEOATIVE  FORM. 

Present  Tense.       PluraL 

1.  We  hanna 

2.  Yo'  hanna 

3.  They  hanna 


Preterite. 

1.  I  hadna  1.  We  hadna 

2.  Thou^  or  thee  hadsna  [?]  2.  Yo'  hadna 

3.  'E  hadna  3.  They  hadna 


TO  DO. 

[Newport.] 

AFFIRMATIVB  FORM. 

Indicative  Mood, 

Sirujular, 

Present  Tense.        Plural* 

1. 

I  do 

1.  We  dun 

2. 

% 

2.  Yo',  or  ye  dun 

3. 

Tdoes 

3.  They  dun 
Preterite. 

1. 

I  did 

1.  We  didden 

2. 

% 

2.  Yo',  or  ye  didden 

3. 

'Edid 

3.  Thny  didden 

NEGATIVE   FORM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  I  dunna  1.  We  dunna 

2.  Thouorthee^dunnaordoesna      2.  Yo',  or  ye  dunna 

3.  '£  dnnna  3.  They  dunna 

Preterite. 

1.  I  didna  1.  We  didna 

2.  Thou,  or  thee  didna  2.  Yo',  or  ye  didna 

3.  'E  didna  3.  They  didna 


f'2 
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CAN. 

[Newport.] 


AFFIRMATIVE   FORM. 


Singular. 

1.  I  con,  or  can 

2.  Thou,  or  thee  con^ 

3.  *E  con,  or  can 

1.  I  could  [ah  cud] 

2.  1 

3.  'E  could 


1.  I  conna,  or  canna 

2.  Thou,  or  thee  conna 

3.  'E  conna,  or  canna 

1 .  I  couldna 

2.  1 

3.  'E  couldna 


Present  Tense.        PluraL 

1.  We  con,  or  can 

2.  Yo',  or  ye  con,  or  can 

3.  They  con,  or  can 

Preterite. 

1.  We  coulden 

2.  Yo',  or  ye  coulden 

3.  They  coulden 

NEGATIVE   FORM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  We  conna,  or  canna 

2.  Yo',  or  ye  conna  or  canna 

3.  They  conna,  or  canna 

Preterite. 

1.  We  couldna 

2.  Yo*,  or  ye  couldna 

3.  They  couldna 


^  Ex, — *  Dosta  think  thou  con  do  itl*     '  Ay,  to  be  shu-er  ah  con* 
*  If  Turn  conna  do  it,  it  inna  loikely  as  a  chap  loike  thay  [thee]  con,* 


Singular, 

1.  I  shall 

2.  1 

3.  'E  shaU 


SHALL. 

[Newport.] 

affirmative  form. 

Present  Tense.         Plural, 

1.  We  shan 

2.  Yo'  shan 

3.  They  shan 
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Singular,  Preterite.       Plural. 

1.  I  should  [8h-h*d]  1.  We  shoulden  [shud-n] 

2.  1  2.  Yo*,  or  ye  shoulden 

3.  'E  should  3.  They  shoulden 

NBGATIVE   FORM. 

Present. 

1.  Sharnia  1.  We  shanna 

2.  Thou,  or  thee  shanna  2.  Yo*,  or  ye  shanna 

3.  '£  shanna  3.  They  shanna 

Preterite. 

1.  I  shouldna  [shud-nu']  1.  We  shouldna 

2.  %  2.  Yo',  or  ye  shouldna 

3.  '£  shouldna  3.  They  shouldna 


WILL. 

[Newport.] 
affirmative  form. 

SingtUar,  Present  Tense.        Plural. 

1.  I  will,  or  I'll  1.  We  win 

2.  Thou,   or  thee   will  [?],   or       2.  Yo'  win 

thou'll,  or  thecM 

3.  'E  will,  or  'ell  3.  They  win 

Preterite. 

1.  I  would  [wud,  or  wuo'd]  1.  We  woulden 

2.  1    -  2.  Yo',  or  ye  woulden 

3.  He  would  3.  They  woulden 

NEGATIVE   FORM. 

Present  Tense. 

1.  I  winna,  or  wunna  1.  AVe  winna,  or  wunna 

2.  Thou  or  thee  winna,  or  wunna       2.  Yo',  or  ye  winna  or  wunna 

3.  He  winna,  or  wunna  3.  They  winna,  or  wunna 
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Singular.  Preterite.       Plvrtd. 

1.  I  wouldua  1.  "We  wouldna 

2.  Thou,  or  thee  wouldna  2.  Yo*,  or  ye  wouldna 

3.  '£  wouldua  3.  They  wouldna 

JSx. — *Win  ye  goo  to  Noopert  fur  me,  Johnny T  'Shan  ye 
soon  a  done  them  tatersT  'They  wunna  mind  annythin'  as  I  say 
to  'em.* 

MUST. 

[Newport.] 

affirmative  form. 

SingtUar,  Plural, 

1.  I  mun  1.  We  mun 

2.  Thou,  or  thee  niun^  2.  Yo*,  or  ye  mun 

3.  *E  mun  3.  They  mun 

NEGATIVE   FORM. 

1.  I  munna  1.  We  munna 

2.  Thou,  or  thee  munna  2.  Yo',  or  ye  munna 

3.  'E  munna  3.  They  munna 

1  Ex. — *  Moother,  T  arnna  gooin*  to  skyule  never  no  more.'  *  Eh, 
my  lad,  but  tlia  mun /'  'I  shanna.  The  mester  says  we  munna 
goo  to  the  Mee  Fear  (=  May  Fair — but  this  is  very  broad),  so  I 
shanna  goo  anigh  'im  no  more.' 

May  is  used  for  might ,  both  among  the  poor  and  among  persons 
of  some  education. 

Ex, — 'Well,  she  may  have  given  the  girl  leave  to  stop  over 
Sunday.'     See  p.  Ixiii,  note  (2). 
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FRAGMENTS  OP  VERBS. 

TO  BE. 

[CoLLiBRT,  Oakengates,^ 

Singtdar,  Present  Tense.        Plural. 

1.  I  are  1.  We  are 

2.  Thoo  biBt  2.  Yo'  be 

3.  'E  are  [or  is  ?]  3.  They  be 

*  I  saw  a  letter  not  long  ago  [1878]  from  a  Shropshire  carpenter 
(Colliery  district)  about  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  young  woman.  He 
said,  ''  The  night  befour  she  died,  her  said  to  me,  Jim,  I  are  very  bad, 
my  Lad,  I  are  only  waiting  the  Lord's  time."  * — A.  J.  M. 

TO  BE. 
[Ellesmbre.] 
Present  Tenae. 

AFFIRMATIVE.  NEQATIVB. 

SingyJar,  Singular. 

1.  Fm  1.  I  amma 

2.  lliee'st  2.  Thee  beestna 

3.  'E's,  or  *er's  3.  'E,  or  *er  inna 

In  the  Future  Tense  the  auxiliary  will  =  wull,  and  will  not 
=  wunna.  In  all  particulars  save  the  foregoing  this  usage  accords 
with  that  of  Pulvbrbatch. 

TO  BE. 

ft 

[Oswestry.] 

affirmative  form. 

PuH.  Prea.  Biin'.  Part,  />a^r<,  Bin.* 

Indicative. 

Singular.  Present  Tense.        Plural. 

1.  I  be,  or  bin,  or  are  1.  We  be,  or  bin,  or  *m  =  am* 

2.  Thee  beest,  or  bin*  2.  Yo'  be,  or  bin,  or  bun* 

3.  'E  be,  or  bin,  or  are  3,  They  be,  or  bin 
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NBOATIVB  FORM. 

Singvlar,  Plural, 

1.  I  binna,  or  bunna  1.  We  binna,  or  bimna 

2.  Thee  beestna,  or  binna  2.  Yo'  binna,  or  bunna.* 

3.  '£  baint  3.  They  binna,  or  bunna,  or 

baint 

^  The  2nd  pera.  sing,  in  use  at  Oswestry  is  not  heard  at 
Whittinoton,  2J  miles  E.  from  tliat  town. 

^  A  little  boy  on  being  asked  in  school  why  God  was  called  ^  Oar 
Father/  answered  '  Because  wp^m  His*n.' 

*  A  woman  said  to  a  boy  one  day,  *  Bun  yo*  in  yore  senses  \  I 
think  yo'  bunna,* 

*  It  inna '  is  very  common,  so  is  '  Be  it  ?'  as  an  interrogative. 
Sometimes  these  two  go  together  thus : — '  It  inna,  be  UV  The 
interrogative  *  Bin  'ee  1 '  is  not  uncommon.  "Wunna  =  was  not,  and 
will  not,  is  used  in  the  Pa^t  and  Future  Tenses  respectively. 

Yo'm  [yoa'm]  =  you  am  =  you  are,  is  a  vulgar  form ;  Shrews- 
bury ;  Wbm.  Qy.  com.  *  Yo^m  a  bad  un  ! '  Cf.  we*m  in  the  fore- 
going verb. 

Con  =  can ;  very  general. 

Cannot  =  cosna  [kus-nu*],  2nd  pers,  sing.,  Shrewsbury; 
[k:aus*nu'],  Colliery  ;  Ellesmerb. 

Dare  not  =  dorna  [drauVnu*],  Wellington. 

Will  =  ool  [Sol-] ;  general  throughout  Mid,  and  SotUh  8kr. 

WiU  not  =  oSnna  [oon-u'],  ibid.     (We)  66a  =  O.E.  wolen. 

Will  =  wull  [wM],  Bridgnorth  ;  Wbm  ;  Ellesmere  ;  Oswestry  1 

Will  not  =  wunna  [wun*u*],  ibid. ;  Oswestry. 

Will  =  win  [win],  =  O.E.  mien,  pL,  Newport ;  Whitchurcjh. 
*  I  conna  keep  the  cows  from  gettin*  o'er  the  fence,  they  win 
do  it.' 

Will  not  =  winna  *  [win*u*],  pL,  ibid. 

Must  =  maun  *  [m:aun*],  \V[hitchurch  ;  Ellesmerb. 

Must  not  =  raaunna*  [m:aun*u'],  ibid. 

Must  =  mun,  must  not  =  munna ;  Com. 
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To  go  [goo],  Com.  Pres.  Part  going  [gwi*  i'n],  Shrewsbury  ; 
PuLVBRBATCH.  [gwa'yn],  Church  Stretton.  [gwaa*yn],  Bishop's 
Castle  ;  Clun  ;  Corvb  Dale  ;  Ludlow.  [goo-i*n],  Newport. 
[g5<Si'ii],  Ellesherb. 

A-going — ^according  to  these  various  pronunciations  is  sometimes 
heard.     See  A  (3)  {Glossary), 

The  Past  Part  is  [gwun  corr.  gwoen*] ;  commonly. 

Lukka  =  look  you !  see  that !  Colliert  ;  used  interjVctionally 
to  express  surprise,  or  to  call  attention  to  anything  being  done. 

Shewn  *  =  shew,  Com.     *  I'll  sheton  yo'.' 

Sist  =:  seest,  2nd  pers,  sing;,  Colliery. 

Sithee  =  dost  thee  see  9  Colliery. 

ADVERBS. 

.The  subjoined  classified  list  of  adverbs  comprises  most  of  those 
in  common  use. 

In  the  folk-speech  Adverbs  of  Manner  are  often  expressed  by 
ofljectiveSj  as  '  yo*n  do  it  easy,^  *  That  thrustle  does  sing  sweet,*  and 
80  forth  The  usage  of  dropping  the  adverbial  -ly  obtained,  according 
to  Dr.  Morris,  amongst  the  Elizabethan  writers — *  grief Jotis  sick,' 

*  miserable  poor.'     See  Historical  English  Accidence,  p.  196. 

The  adverb  like  is  frequently  employed  as  a  redundant  form — 

*  'er  couldna  walk  like,'  *  that's  whad  a  toud  me  like.* 

Adverbs  of  Kegation  are  commonly  reduplicated  to  express  force 
or  determination,  as — *  I'll  never  goo  nigh  that  'ouse,  never  no  mare* 

Adverbs  of  Place. — Abroad,*  agate,*  along,*  anigh,  a-one-side, 
aside,  asiden,*  athin,  a-whara,*  endways-on,*  miles-end-ways,*  pretty 
nigh 

Adverbs  of  Time. — Afore,*  agen,*  at-afler,*  arly,*  awilde,  by 
now,  by-times,  by-whiles,  edge-o'neet,  edge-o'-night,*  justly,*  just 
now,*  nex'-to-nex',*  now  just^*  now-a-days,  sence,*  to-morrow  day, 
once  [wuu'st] ,  Com. ;  [won-st],  Newport  ;  Ellbsmere  ;  twice  [twei'z]. 
Com.;  [twei'st,  co^r.  twahyst],  Newport. 

Adverbs  of  Manner  or  duality. — Above-a-bit,  aneend,  anind, 
athatn,  athatns,  athisn,  athisns,atwo,*  backsi'fore,  behappen,*  belike,* 
caterwiff,*  collywest,  happen,  inchmeal,*  in  lieu,*  intum,  lather  and 
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lother  =  rather,  lief,*  lieve,*  liever,*  mayliappen,  mebbo,  most  ia 
generallj,  most  like  =  very  likely,  on,*  scatter-comer,*  skewways, 
top-o'er-tail,*  top-fiide-bottomoat^  upsi'down.* 

Adverbs  of  Measure,  duality,  Degree,  &c.— Aumust,  better,* 
despert,  full,*  leastways,*  mighty,*  ne*er-a,  and  never-a  *  =^  not  one, 
nod,  oucoramon,*  ondeniable,*  onhuman,*  onmerciful,*  that,^  than,' 
verra  [vae*r'u*]  (Newport),  welly.* 

1  That  =  so.     *  'E  inna  that  owd.' 
^  Than  =  tilL    See  Coi^'nnctions. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prepositions  most  commonly 
employed,  though  a  few  of  rarer  usage  are  included  in  it ; — afore,* 
agon,*  all-along-on,*  along-on,*  anunst,*  anungst,  as,  at,^  at-after,* 
atliout,  athwart,  a-top,*  atter,  atween,*  atwixt,*  bet^vix,*  by,* 
frommet  *  =  fromward,  i'  =  in,^  o*  ^  of  and  o«,  o'er,  o'er  anunst, 
oflF  =  from,  on  *  =  of,  oerts  *  and  toerts  ^  in  comparison  to,  right- 
forp-nungst,  sence,*  to*  =  of,  totirt  =  toward. 

^  at  =  to  and  of.  *  'Ark  at  the  dog !  *  *  'Er  thought  nuthin  at 
it.'  The  former  usage  is  noted  in  the  Glossary,  the  latter  was 
brought  under  notice  after  that  was  in  type.  Cf.  with  this  the  Fr. 
penser  cL 

'  in  =  to  in  the  idiomatic  phrase,  belongs  in  =  belongs,  or 
pertains  to.     *That  tub  helniigs  H  the  brew-hus.* 

»  to  =  of  after  the  verb  know.     *  I  know  to  a  book.' 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

This  class  of  words  exhibits  few  divergences  from  literary 
English,  but  the  following  are  of  frequent  us© — agen,*  atliout  ^  = 
unless,  as*  =  that,  'cause  ■=-  because,  nor*  =  than,  on^ess*  = 
except,  still  on  =  nevertheless,  notwithstanding ;  till  *  and  tin  = 
than,  than^  =  till. 

^  Than  =  till,  Wem.  *  I  run  than  I  thought  I'd  a  dropt*  See 
Adverbs  of  degree. 

*  *  Yo'n  never  scrat  a  grey  yed  aihont  yo'  tak'n  better  car'  o' 
yoresolt*    Recorded  as  a  preposition  only  in  the  body  of  the  Glossary. 


GRAMMAR  OUTLINES.  IxXxUi 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjectionfl  and  words  of  inteijectional  character — expletives 
and  slight  forms  of  oath — ^are  constantly  used,  and  these  last  often 
withoat  a  suspicion  of  '  swearing '  being  attached  to  them ;  of  aU 
elasaes  of  exclamation  the  commonest  and  most  characteristic 
are — Aje^  Bygom,  By  jings,^  By  Jove,  By  leddy,  Chow-wow, 
Consam  it>  Danger,*  Danker,  Daze  my  'ounds,*  Dear  'eart,  Dear 
'eart  alive.  Dear  Sirs,  Dear  Sores,*  Delp,  Eh,*  Eh  gonies,*  Gad,  'eart 
alive,  Hoosack,*  Lukka,  My  go6'niss,  My  *eart  alive.  My  cons,*  Nan,* 
No  danger,*  Sam  it.  Sores  alive. 

^  By  jings  *  =  By  St.  Gingoulph. 

s  Eh  is  the  indispensable  interjection  used  by  all  ranks  in  the 
Nbwpobt  district,  it  =  O.E.  ey. 


WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  &c. 


The  *  affixed  to  a  word  refers  it  to  the  body  of  the  Glossary  for 
further  exemplificatioiL 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  weights  and  measures  throughout 
the  county.     The  (London)  Standard,  Oct.    16th,   1878,  says : — 
'WHien  the  Act  to  consolidate  the  law  relating  to  weights  and 
measures  comes  into  operation  in  January  next  it  will  be  found  that 
in  the  county  of  Salop  some  extraordinary  discrepancies  still  exist. 
It  may  hardly  be  credited,  but  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  wheat 
alone  is  sold  by  no  less  than  six  different  weights ;  barley  by  nine 
weights  and  measures  different  from  each  other ;  oats  by  four ;  peas, 
three ;  and  beans  by  two.     The  growers  of  grain  on  one  side  of  the 
county  do  not  actually  know  the  prices  their  fellow-agriculturists  are 
receiving  on  the  other  side,  and  when  the  quotations  for  imperial 
quajters  are  given  in   the  reports  of   Birmingham  or  Gloucester 
markets  they  are  read  [by  numbers  of  farmers]  in  Shropshire  as  if 
written  in  an  unknown  tongue.' 

The  following  Kotes,  and  the  Tables  shewing  the  usage  of  eleven 
representative  markets,  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  'dis- 
crepancies '  alluded  to  in  the  Standard, 

Score  *  =  20  lbs.  is  the  denomination  of  weight  which  obtains 
most  commonly ;  grain,  bran,  gurgeons,  pulse,  butcher's  meat  in  the 
carcase,  bacon-pigs,  &c.,  are  all  calculated  by  the  score.  Of.  score,  a 
definite  numeral  {Grammar  Outlines).    See  N,  ^  Q.  (5th  S.  x.  283). 

The  Stone  is  not  much  used,  but  reference  to  the  subjoined 
Tables  will  show  how  and  where. 
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A  paek*  (of  flour)  =  20  stones,  each  stone  =14  lbs. ;  Market 
Drayton,  Chesfdre  Border. 

Strike,*  Bushel,  Keaanre,  are  synonymous  tenns,  but  sirike  is 
giving  place  as  a  general  usage  to  busliel,  whilst  measure  is  employed 
chiefly  in  the  northern  borders  of  the  county.  The  quantities  sold 
under  these  respective  denominations  are  not,  however,  uniformly 
equal 

A  [local]  bushel  of  grain  is  commonly  =  38  qts. 

„  „  „         at  Bishop's  Castle  =  38 — 40  qts. 

„  „  „         at  Ludlow  =  40  qt«. 

„  „  „         at  Wellington         =  39  qts. 

„  „  ,,         at  Newport  =  38  and  39  qU?. 

A  quarter  is  the  16th  part  of  a  bushel ;  Shrewsbury.   Qy.  com. 

A  pot  [basket]  =  5  pecks ;  Bridgnorth. 
„         „       =5       „        CoRVB  Dale. 
„         „       =5    pecks,  sometimes  6 ;  Ludlow. 

Two  pots  =  one  bag ;  ibid. 

A  kype  *  [basket]  is  often  used  as  a  measure  for  potatoes,  apples, 
&c. ;  Shrewsbury.  When  filled  level  with  the  top  it  equals  a  half- 
strike  heaped. 

Hoop  *  is  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  peck  measure,  but  now 
nearly  obsolete ;  Shrewsbury. 

TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

[In  use  Nov.  1878.] 

Home  Pro(fttC(f.— WHEAT. 

Meature.  Weight.  Market. 

Bushel  or  strike,  38  quarts  =  75  lbs. 

-^     .         «  ?*v    u  I  ^Sheewsbury 

Per  bag  of  3  bushels  or 

strikes  =  225  lbs.  +  5  lbs.  for  bag 

Per  sack  =  11  'score'  +  10  lbs.  = 

or  230  lbs. 

Per  bag  of  3  bushels  of  75  VCuuroh  Stbbtton 

lbs.  each  =  225  lbs.  +  5  lbs.  for  bag 

=  230  lbs. 
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Meature. 

Per  bushel 

Per  bushel  or  strike 

Per  bushel 

or 
Per  sack 

Per  bushel  of  39  quarts,  or 
idem  =  75  lbs. 

Per  bag  of  3  bushels 


WW&AT—lamtintied}. 

JFeiffht, 
=  76  lbs. 
=  75  lbs. 
=  72  lbs. 

=  11  *  score '  +  1  lb.  =  221  ^  Beidgnorth 
lbs. 


Market, 
.Bishop's  Gastlb 
Ludlow 


}  WsLLmOTOS 


=  11  *  score'  +  4  lbs.  for  )  xr-^^^™-. 
bag  =  224  lbs.  I  Newport 


Per     bushel,    strike,    or 
measure  =  75  lbs. 

or 
Per  bag  of  3  ditto 


Per  bushel  or  measure 
Per  measure 


or 


Per  sack  of  3  measures 
Per  bushel 


=  11  'score'  +  5  lbs.  +  5 
lbs.  for  bag  =  230  lbs. 

=  75  lbs. 

=  75  lbs. 

=  225  lbs.  +  5  lbs.  for  bag 
=  230  lbs. 

=  75  lbs. 


1 
J 


Market  Drattoh 


Per  bushel  of  38  and  of  40 
quarts 

Idem 

Per  4  bushels  to  a  sack 

Per  4  bushels  of  40  quarts 

Per  sack 

Per  bushel  of  38  and  32 
quarts  [malting] 
or 
Per  bag  [grinding] 

Per  bushel  of  39  quarts 

Per  bag  of  3  bushels  of  39 

quarts  each 
Per  bag  [grinding] 

Per    bushel,    strike,    or 

measure 

or 
Per  bag  of  4  bushels  of  38 

quarts  each 

Per  measure 


BABLEY. 


=  38  quarts 

=  270  lbs.  with  bag 
=  14 'score '  =  280 lbs. 


I 


10  'score'  =  200  lbs. 
(including 


Shrewsbury 

Church  Stretton 
Bishop's  Castle 
Ludlow 

Bridgnorth 
Wellington 


10  'score'  +  4  lbs.  for[N*^PO»^ 
bag  =  204  lbs. 


=  70  lbs. 


14  'score'  =  280   lbs. 
(including  bag) 

70  lbs.,  sometimes  65  lbs.    Whitchurch 


Market  Dratton 
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MMuure. 


WeigJU, 


Per  meastu^  of  38  quarts 
or  per  sack  of  4  measures 

Per  bushel  of  38  quarts 


Market. 
Ellesmere 


OSVESTRT 


Per  sack 


OATS. 

=  11  ^score'  +  10  lbs.  (in- 


cr 


duding  bag)  =  230  (  q^^^^^^ 


Per  sack  of  9  half -strikes 

Per  sack  =  13 -score'  +  10  lbs.  Chueoh  Stretton 

Per  sack  of  4  large  bushels  =  11  'score'  +  10  lbs.  = )  n         >    /^ 

230  lbs.  1  J^isiio^  8  Castle 


Idem 
Per  bag 
Per  sack 

Per  bag  of  4  bushels 
Per     bushel,    strike,    or 


measure 


or 


Per  sack  of  4  ditto 

or 
Per  sack 

Per  measure 

Idem 

Idem 


Per  bag 

Per  bag  of  3  bushels 
Per  sack 


Idem 
Per  sack 

Per  bag 

Per  bag  of  3  bushels 

Per  bag 


Idem  Ludlow 

=  8 'score' =  160 lbs.  gross    Bridgnorth 

=  11  'score'  +  10  lbs.  (in- ) 

eluding  sack)  =  230 }  Wellington 
lbs.  ) 

=  10  'score'  +  4  lbs.  for)  vt„„_ 

bag  =  204  lbs.  1  Newport 

=  50lbs. 

=  225  lbs.  (including  bag) 


=  10 'score*  =  200  lbs. 
=  50  lbs. 

Idem 

Idem 

BEANa 


-Mabket  Drayton 

"Whitchurch 

Ellesmere 

Oswestry 


=  12  'score'=  240  lbs.  (in- )  q„„„„„„^ 
eluding  bag)  1  Shrewsbury 

Idem  Chubch  Stretton 

=  12  'score'  =  240  lbs. )  ti,„„^„,„  ri.„-. 
(seldom  grown)   )  ^^^^^^^  ^^^'^''^ 


gross 


Idem 


Ludlow 


=  10 -score'  and  11  ditto  |  bbidqnoeth 
gross  ) 

=  12  *  score '  +  10  lbs.  = 


250  lbs. 


}  Wellington 


=  235  lbs.  (including  bag)     Markbt  Drayton 
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Metuure. 


Per  sack 
Idem 
Per  bushel 

Per  sack 
Per  bushel 


BEANS — [^continued]. 

Weight.  Market. 

=  12 'score' =  240  lbs.  Whitohujich 

Idem  Ellesmere 

=  60  lbs.  Oswestry 


11  'score'  +  10  lbs.  =) 
230  lbs.  (including  bag) } 

4 'score' =  80  lbs. 


or 


Shrewsbury 


Church  Stretton 


Per  bag  of  3  bushels 
Per  bag 
Idem    ■ 
Per  sack 

Per  sack 

Per  bag  of  3  bushels 

Per  bag 
Per  sack 

Per  bag 
Per  — ? 


Per  imperial  bushel  of  32 
quarts 


Per  bushel  or  strike 

Idem 

Per  sack  of  5  bushels 

Per  bushel 

or 
Per  sack  of  5  bushels 

Per  bushel  or  strike 


12 '  score  '  =  240  lbs. 
12 'score*  =  240  lbs. 

Idem 

10  'score' =  200 lbs.  (in- ) 
eluding  bag)  / 

200  lbs.  (including  bag)     Wellington 


Bishop's  Castle 
Ludlow 

Bridgnorth 


ir'score'  +  4lbs.  for  bag  ) 
=  224  lbs.  i 


Newport 


=  225  lbs.  (including  bag)     Market  Drayton 


11  'score'  +  10  lbs.  = 
230  lbs. 

12  'score*  +  6  lbs.  for  bag 
60  lbs. 

MALT. 


} 


Whitchurch 

Ellesmere 
Oswestry 


>  Common 


FL0T7B. 

66  lbs.  (without  bag) 
Idem 
280  lbs. 
66  lbs. 

280  lbs. 
56  lbs. 


1 


Shrewsbury 
Church  Strbtton 
Bishop's  Castlb 

Ludlow 


Bridgnorth 


Per  sack  of  4  bushels  of  56 

lbs.  each  = 

Per  sack  - 

Idem 


\  Wellington 


Per  pack  • 


or 


224  lbs. 

16  stones  of  14  lbs.  each    Newport 

Idem 

20  stones  =  280  lbs. 


Market  Drayton 
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M0aaur9. 

Weiffht. 

Market, 

Per  flack  of  5  basheb 

=  14 'score' =  280  lbs.' 

Whitohvroh 

Per  buflhfti 

=  66  lbs. 

) 

Per  sack  of  5  boflhelti 

=  280  lbs. 

>  Ellesmsbb 

Per  sack 

=  280  lbs. 

OSWISTBT 

BBANj 

,  GTJBGEONS,*  SHABP8.« 

Per  bag 

1  cwt  =  112  lbs.  (with- 
out bag) 

Shbewsbubt 

Id^ 

lcwt.  =  1121b8. 

Ghitboh  Stbetton 

Per  sack  [ftntm] 
Idemlgurgeons  aad  thorps] 

=  112  lbs. 
=  168  lbs. 

1  Bishop's  Castle 

Idem 

Idem 

Ludlow 

Per  bushel 

=  66  lbs. 

\ 

cr 
Per  sack 

li  cwt.  =  168  lbs.  (with- 
out bag) 

>  Bbidonobth 

Per  aack  [bran] 

=  1  cwt.=  1121b8. 

Wellington 

Perbag 

Idem 

Newpobt 

7(^0911 

Idem 

\ 

or 

Per 

Per  Igurgeant  and  tAoiTw] 

short  cwt.  =  100  lbs. 
•score '  =  20  lbs. 

>  Mabket  Dbatton 

Per  bag  [bran] 

=  6  *  score/  or  6  'score' 
+  12  lbs. 

1  Whitohuboh 

Per  sack 

=  6  'score* 

Ellesmebb 

Per 

'score '  =  20  lbs. 

OSWESTBT 

Per  bushel  or  strike,  which 
from  'getting  up  time' 
toChnsUnas 

After  that  time 
or 

Per  bag  of  2  bushels 

Per  heaped  bushel  at '  get- 
ting up  time ' 
In  the  q;>iing  time 

or 
Per  bag  of  2  bushels 

Per  bag  at  'getting  u^ 

time' 
InthespiiDg 


POTATOES. 


95  lbs. 
90  lbs. 


=  96  lbs. 
=  90  lbs. 

=  180  lbs. 


90  lbs. 
80  lbs. 


Shbewsbubt 


-  Chuboh  Stbetton 


Bishop's  Castle 


xc 
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POTATOES— [co9ietnue(f]. 

• 

Meatur$, 

H^eiyht, 

Market. 

Per  btwhfti 

:=; 

80  lbs. 

Ludlow 

Per  bag  of  9  pecks 

= 

180  lbs. 

Bbidoitobth] 

Per  bag 

= 

10  score  =200;  lbs.  (in- 
cluding bag) 

1  WKLLIHOTOir. 

Per  pot 

= 

90  lbs. 

Newport 

Per  measure 

or 
Per  bag  of  2  measures 

-— 

90  lbs. 

1 

Mabkbt  Dbattoh 

1 

Per  measure 

=: 

80  lbs. 

Whitohubgh 

Per    strike    which    i 
'getting  up   time' 
Christmas 

After  that  time 

brom 
till 

= 

• 

95  lbs. 
90  lbs. 

>  ELT.VRinSRK 

Per  strike 

— 

90  or  95  lbs. 
APPTiTO 

OSWBSTBT 

Per    heaped    bushel    or 
strike,  or  parts  thereof 

1 

Shbewbbitbt 

Per      heaped      imperial 
biLshel,  or  by  quarter, 
or  peck 

- 

[Chuboh  Stbettoit 

Per  pot 

= 

90  lbs.         , 

Bishop's  Cabtle 

Per  bushel  for  cider 

Per  pot 

Per  pot  [choice  fruit] 

= 

80  lbs. 
20  lbs. 

>  Ludlow 

Per  pot  of  6  pecks 

= 

63  lbs. 

BBn>ON0BTH 

Per   peck   of    8    quarts, 
generally  heaped 

>  Wbllinotoit 

)     ..a  a 

Per  pot 

— 

90  lbs. 

Newport 

Per  measure 

=: 

80  lbs. 

Market  Drattoe 

Idem 

i^ 

84  lbs. 

Whitohuboh 

Idem 

=: 

90  lbs. 

Ellesmebe 

Idem^ 

^^^ 

95  lbs. 

Oswbstbt 

Same  as  apples,  excepting  that  'summer  fruit*  is  sold  per  'measure' 
90  lbs. ,  and  '  winter  fruit '  per  '  measure  *  =  80  lbs. ;  Ellesmebe. 


DAMSONa 


Per  quart* 


or 


Per    heaped    bushel,    or 
strike,  or  parts  thereof 


Shrewsbury 
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DAMSONS— [con^tnu^d]. 

Meamre,  Weight.  Market. 

Per  quart  1 

or  ,  >  Chitroh  Strettom 

Per  pot  of  2  pecks  ) 

Per  pot  =  90  Ibfi.  Bishop's  Castlb 

Idem  Idem^  Ludlow 

Idem  Idem  Bridonorth 

Idem  Idem  Welluvoton 

Idem  Idem  Newport 

Per  measure  =  90  lbs.  Market  Drattoii 

Per  measure  of  38  quarts     =  90  lbs.  Whitohuroh 

Per  measure  =  90  lbs.  Ellesmere 

Idem  =  95  lbs.  Oswestry 

^  Apples  are  sold  retail  in  Oswestry  market— per  hundred — ^the  method  of 
counting  them  is  a  simple  and  expeditious  one.  The  seller  takes  three  apples 
in  each  hand,  and  throws  the  six  into  the  buyer's  basket— repeating  this  process 
20  times,  until  the  '  six  score  the  hundred '  is  completed. 

'  Danuons  were  sold  in  Shrewsbury  market  in  1877,  for  the  extraordinarily 
high  price  of  Is.  2d.  per  quart ;  in  1845,  a  year  of  great  scarcity,  they  fetched 
Is.  per  quart 

CHEESE. 

Percwt.  =  1201bs«  Shrewsbury 

Idem  Idem  Newport 

Per  *  long' cwt.  =  121  lbs.  Market  Drayton 

Idem  Idem  Whitohuroh 

FRESH  BUTTER. 

Os.  to  the  lb.  Market. 

16,  IS Shrewsbury 

16, 18, 20 Ohuroh  Stretton 

16       ' Bi8HOP*8  Castle 

16 Ludlow 

17 Bridonorth 

18, 22    .  ' Wellington 

18 Newport 

20,  22 Market  Drayton 

24  [dish] Whitohuroh 

Idem Ellesmere 

16,20 Oswestry 

g2 
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SALT  BUTTER. 

Ot.  to  th$  lb.  Market. 

16 C0XM05 

EGOS. 

So  many  for  Is.  or  6cL   .  .  Ooxxo5 

BUTCHERS'  MEAT. 

The  weight  of  '  beasts '  and  pigs  is  estimated  to  the  batcher  b j 
the  score — beef  so  many  ^ score*  per  side  or  quarter,  pigs  so  manj 
*  score '  the  whole  carcase.  Calves  and  sheep  so  many  lbs.  per  quarter. 
But  the  butcher  sella  by  the  lb.  Weight  by  the  stone  is  recognixed, 
but  rarely  employed. 

A  stone  of  beef  =12  lbs.;  Ludlow. 
„  „   =  14  lbs.;  Bridqnorth. 

„  „   =    8  lbs. ;  Ellesmere. 

LAND  MEASUREMENTS,  ETC. 

Acre  statute,  usual  acreage. 

Acre  of  Hops,  about  half  a  statute  acre,  being  as  much  land  as  is 
required  for  1000  hop  plants;  Ludlow. 

Bood  =  rody  is  a  measure  of  8  yds.  lineal^  employed  for  hedging, 
ditching,  draining,  &c.;  Com. 

The  rood  is  also  employed  as  the  basis  of  denomination  for 
Square  Measure — a  '  digging  rood,'  as  for  cottage  gardens,  potatoe 
ground,  &c.,  is  64  square  yards,  L  e.  8  x  8 ;  Com.  Gt  N.  ^  Q. 
[5th  S.  X.  284]. 

Perch  [paer'-k],  fencing  or  ditching,  8  yds.  Lineal;  Clee  HniTii. 
„  „  „        7  „         ,,        Ludlow. 

„  walling  16|  ft.  Ludlow. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lugg,  a  term  in  wood  measurement  =149  sq.  yds.  of  coppice 
wood;  Ludlow. 

A  Cord  of  Wood*  measures  8  ft  long,  3  ft  1  inch  wide,  and 
5  ft  1  inch  high ;  Com. 
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10  Cords  of  Wood  to  one  Charcoal-fiie. 

A  laek  of  oharcoal  =  14  bushels. 

Faggotiy  120  per  hundred  =  6  '  score ' ;  Clun  ;  Ludlow. 

Coal,  a  ton  =  20  cwt.  of  112  lbs.  each  at  some  pits. 
19  ^         idem      „  120  lbs.     (called    'long    weight')    at 

othen. 

Hay,  a  ton  =  20  cwt.  of  112  lbs.  each;  Qj.  com. 

Hand-breadth  *  =  3  inches — sometimes  used  for  Hand — a  rather 
loose  expression,  signifying  approximately  rather  than  exactly; 
Ludlow. 

Swafh  *  of  Hay-grass  =  39  inches ;  Ludlow. 

Shock  of  com     =    6  sheaves ;  Wobthen,  Minsterley, 

Idem  =12      „  Ludlow. 

Thrave*  of  com  =  24  ,,  Com. 

Boltin*  of  (thatching)  straw  =  14  lbs.;  Worthen,  Minsterley, 
Qy.  com. 

Battin  *  „  ,,      =  2  sheaves ;  Ellbsmerb. 

Thrave  „  „      =  24    *  boltin '     =     336    lbs. ; 

WoBTHSN,  Miruterley.    Qy.  com. 

Idem  idern'=  12  'battin';  Ellbsmere. 

Idem  idem  =  24  sheaves ;  Market  Dratton. 

Baker's  Dozen  =  13 ;  Com. 

Cider  lu^^shead  =  100  galls.;  Ludlow;  Bbidonobth. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  THE   FOLK-SPEECH. 

[PULVBRBATCH.] 


The  following  is  literatim  et  verbatim  what  Betty  Andrews — a 
Church  Pulverbatch  woman — said  when  relating  the  account  of  how 
her  little  boy  had  fallen  into  the  brook  at  Cruck  Meole,  where  she 
was  then  living  [1873].  But  no  written  characters  of  any  kind — 
no  *  want  of  stops ' — can  convey  an  idea  of  the  stoiy  as  poured  forth 
by  good  Betty's  voluble  tongue — it  took  away  one's  breath  to  listen 
to  it ; — 

**  I  'eard  a  scrike  ma'am  an'  I  run  an  theer  I  sid  Frank  ad  pecked 
i'  the  bruck  an*  douked  under  an'  wuz  drowndin'  an'  I  jumped  after 
'im  an'  got  out  on  'im  an'  lugged  'im  on  to  the  bonk  all  sludge  an'  I 
got  *im  wham  afore  our  Sam  comen  in — a  good  job  it  wuz  for  Sam 
as  'e  wunna  theer  an*  as  Frank  wunna  drownded  for  if  'e  'ad  bin  I 
should  *a'  tore  our  Sam  all  to  winder-rags  an*  then  'e'd  a  bin  djed  an' 
Frank  drownded  an'  I  should  a  bin  'anged.  I  toud  Sam  wen  'e  t5ok 
the  'ouse  as  I  didna  like  it. — *  Bless  the  wench,'  'e  sed,  *  whad'n'ee 
want]  Theer's  a  tidy  'ouse  an*  a  good  garden  an*  a  run  for  the  pig.' 
*  Aye/  I  sed,  *  an*  a  good  bruck  for  the  childem  to  peck  in,'  so  if  Frank 
*ad  bin  drownded  I  should  a  bin  the  djeth  uv  our  Sam.  I  wuz  that 
frittened  ma'am  that  I  didna  spake  for  a  nour  after  I  got  wham  an' 
Sam  sed  as  'e  adna  sid  me  quiet  so  lung  sence  we  wun  married  an' 
that  wuz  eighteen  'ear." 

COMPROMISB  QLOSSIC  VERSION. 

"  Ei*  ee*r'd  u  skr'ei'k  mum  un  ei  r'un*  un  dhee'r'  ei  sid*  Frang'k 
ud  pek't  i  dhu  br'uk*  un  dou'kt  un'dur*  un  wuz  dr'ou'ndin  un  ei 
jum'pt  af'tur'  im  un  got*  ou't  on  im  un  lug'd  im  on*  tu  dhu  bong-k 
aul    slej*  un    ei   got*  im   wum*  u'foa'r'  our  '  Sam*   kum*un  in*   u 
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good-  job  it  WQZ'  fra'  Sam*  uz  ee*  wmm'  dheeT*  nn  nz  Fr'ang-k 
wun-a'  dr'oiindid  fur*  if-  ee  ad*  bin  ei  shud  n  toaV  our'  Sam*  aul-  tu 
win'dur'-r'ag-z  un  dhen*  ee'd  u  bin  jednin  Frang'k  dr'ouTidid  un  ei* 
ahud  a  bin  ang*d.  Ei*  tou'd  Sam*  wen  ee  took*  dbu  ous*  ut  ei* 
didnu  lei'k  it  * Bles*  dhu wen-sh,' ee  sed*,  * wod*ni  waant  1 — dheer'z 
n  tei'di  oos*  un  n  good*  gaa*r'din  un  u  r'un*  fur*  dhu  pig-.*  *  Ay,  ei 
sed,  'un  u  good  br'uk*  fur*  dhu  childur'n  tu  pek*  in*/  soa*  if  Fr*ang-k 
ad*  bin  dr*ou-ndid  ei  shud  u  bin  dhu  jeth*u  our*  Sam*— ei  vruz  dhat* 
fr'it*nd  mum  dhut  ei  did*nu  spai-k  fur*  u  nou*r'  af'tur'  ei  got*  wum* 
un  Sam*  sed*  uz  ee  ad*  nu  aid*  mi  kwei*h't*  soa*  lung*  sen's  wee  wun 
mar'-id  un  dhat*  wuz  •eit*tee*n  eei'." 

ANALYTIC  GLOSSIC  VERSION. 
"  A'y •-:ee*uYd-u'-flkr^a'j*k-mu'm  u'n-a'y-p'un*  u'n-dh:ee*uY  a'y-«i*d' 
Fi'a'ng'k-u'd-pek't-i'-dhu'-br'uk*  u*n-duw*kt-un*duY  u'n-wu'z-dr*uwn 
di'n  u'n-a'y-jum*pt  a'f*tu'r'-i'm  u'n  got*  uw*t-:on-i'm  u*n-lug-d-i'm  on 
ta'-dhu'bK>ng*k  :aul"-alaej*u*n-a'y-got-i'm-woem*  u'fioaTiY-uwuY-Sa'm* 
kumTi'n-i*n' — ^u'  g:oo*d-job  i't-wuz*-fuY-Sa'm*  u'z-ee-wun*u*-dh:ee'uY 
u*n-u'z-Fr'a'ngk  wun'u'-dr'uwndi'd  fu'r-i'f*-ee-a*d*-bi*n  a*y-shu*d-u'- 
t:oa*uY  uwuY-Sa'm*  :aul*tu'-win*du*r'-rVg*z  u'n-dhen*:ee*d-u'-bi*n- 
jae*d*  u'n-Fi'a'ng*k-dr^uwndi'd  u*n-a*y-fihu'd-u'-bi'n-a'ng*d.  A'y-tuw*d- 
Sam*  wen-ee-t66k*-dhu'-uw88'  u'z-a'y-did'nu'-la'yk-i't.  —  *  Bles'-dhu'- 
wen'sh/  ee-aed*,  *wod*ni'-wawi-t1  —  dh:ee*uYz-u'-ta'y*di'-uws8*  u*n-u' 
g:oo*d-g-Aa*r^di'n  u'n-u'-r'un*  fnY-dhu'-pig*.'  *  A'y*,  a'y-sed*,  *  u*n-u' 
groo-d-br'uk*  fuY-dhu'-chil-duYn  tu'-pek*-in',  8:oa-rf-Fr'a'ng*k  a'd-bin- 
di'uw*n-drd  a'y-shu*d-u'-bin  dhu'-jae"th*  u*-uwuY-Sa'm* — a'y-wu'z- 
dha't'-frit*nd-mu'm  dhu't-a*y-didnu'-8pai*k  fuY-u'-nuw*uY-a*ftu'r'  a'y- 
got'-woem*  u'n-Sa'm-sed*  u'z  ee-a'd*nu'  si*d*-mi*-kwa*yh't  8:oa-lung* 
8en"s-wee-wun-maYi'd  u*n-dha't*-wu'z  'a'yt'tee'n  :ee-hY.** 

The  same  Betty  Andrews  was  telling  how  she  had  washed  the 
pig^s  entrails  at  the  *  prill '  [stream] — and  here  in  order  to  understand 
her  story,  the  Glossary  must  be  anticipated,  by  explaining  that  the 
pig's  puddings  are  called  respectively,  the  <  Eager,*  the  '  Nancy,*  and 
the  '  chitterlings  * — said  Betty,  '  I  wuz  weshin'  the  bally  at  the  prill 
jest  by  the  stile  w'en  Dick  comen  up — awilde  I  wuz  talkin  to  'im 
my  Boger  went,  I  run  down  the  prill  after  it,  an'  afore  I  could  get 
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back  the  Nancy  wuz  gwun — ^an'  I  thought  the  very  Owd  Nick  wuz 
r  the  puddins.' 

COMPROMISE  GLOSSIC  VERSION. 
'  Ei*  wuz  wesh'in  dhu  bal*i  ut  dhu  pi'il  jea*t  hei*  dhu  stei'l  wen 
Dik*  kum'un  up — uweiid  ei  wuz  tau'kin  tu  im*  mi  Rojnir'  wen*t,  ei 
r'un  dou-n  dhu  pr'il*  af  tur*  it  un  ufoaV  ei  kud  get  bak*  dhu  Nan'si 
wuz  gwun*  un  ei  thaut*  uz  dhu  ver'i  ou'd  Kik*  wuz  i  dhu  pudinz.' 

ANALYTIC  GLOSSIC  VERSION. 
"A'y-wu*z-wae8h*i*n-dhu'-bal*i'-u't-dhu'-pr'i'l'jaes-t-ba'y-dhu'-«ta'yl 
wen-Dik-  kum'u'n-up — ^u'wa'yid-a'y-wu'z-tiau'ki'n-tu'-im*  m'i-Roj'uY- 
won't,  a*y-r*un-duwn-dhu*-pr*il*  a*HuY-i't  u'n-u'f:oa*uV-a'y-ku*d- 
g(yet-ba'k'  dhu'-Na'nsi'-wu'z^fwoen'  u'n-a'y-thaut'-u'z-dhu'-VAeYi' 
uwd-Nik*  wu*z-r-dhu'-pud*i'nz." 

Another  anecdote  of  Betty  Andrews — as  related  by  heiself — ^will 
conclude  these  '  Specimens/  which  being  the  genuine  utterances  of  a 
good  representative  spokeswoman  of  the  peasant  class,  in  a  pretty 
central  part  of  the  Coimty,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  Shiopehire 
folk-speech. 

Betty  was  going  in  a  Market-train  from  Hanwood  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  while  talking  with  her  usual  rapidity,  was  thus  addressed  by  a  man 
who  was  her  fellow-traveller : — *  Wy  Missis,  I  should  think  as  yo' 
mun  a  'ad  yore  tongue  iled  [oiled]  this  momin'  afore  yo'  started.' 
'  No,  indeed.  Sir,'  said  Betty,  '  I  hanna,  fur  if  it  'ad  a  bin  iled  it  5od 
never  a  stopped.     No  danger  1 ' 

COMPROMISE  GLOSSIC  VERSION. 
'Wi  Mis  is,  ei  shud  thing'k  uz  yoa  mun  u  ad*  yoaT*  tung*g  ei*ld 
dhis  maur'*nin  ufoaY  yoa  staa'r'tid.'     'Noa  indee'd  Sur,*  sed  Beti, 
'ei  an'u  fur*  if  it  ad*  u  bin  erld  it  ood  nevur'  u  8top*t.     Noa* 
•dei'njur' ! ' 

ANALYTIC  GLOSSIC  VERSION. 

'  Wi'-Mis'i's,  a'y-shu'd-thing'k  u'z-y:oa  mun-u'a'd*  yroa'uY-tung-g 
a'yid-dhia-maur'Tii'n  u'f :oa*u'r'-y:oa-st:aaT'ti'd.*  *  N:oa  indee"d-Su'r,' 
sed  Be-ti',  'a'y-a'nni'  fu'r-if-i't-a'd'-u'-bin-a'yld  i*t-85d-naevu*r-u'-8top*t. 
N:oa  'da'ynju'r' ! ' 
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A  [u*  and  aal  (l)pron,  Zrd  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  be,  they.  See  Oram- 
mar  Outlmes,  Pronouiu.  '^wuz  all  of  a  dither.'  'Whadwnnadoin' 
theerf '  Mr.  OHphant,  in  his  Sources  of  Standard  English^  p.  192, 
Bays  that  'The  Mandlyng  Synne'  [Robert  of  Bnmne,  1303]  should 
be  compared  with  another  poem  due  to  the  same  shire  [ButLand], 
and  written  fiye  hundred  and  sixty  years  later;  I  mean  Mr. 
Tennyson's  'Northern  Farmer.*  Some  of  the  old  forms  are  there 
repeated,  especiaUy  the  a,  which  stands  first  in  the  following  rimes : 

'  He  ys  WQxYj  to  be  shent, 
For  a  do^  a^ens  ^ys  oomaundment.' — ^p.  84. 

And  in  a  note,  he  adds :  <  The  ht  had  become  ha  and  then  a;  this  is 
one  of  the  then  new  forms  we  have  rqected.  Mrs.  Quickly  used  it.' 
See  Heti,  F.,  11.  iii  The  Shropshire  a  for  they  represents,  according 
to  Mr.  Oliphant,  the  old  AS.  hi.     They  is  a  Scandmayian  innovation. 

(2)  [u*],  more  emphatically  [*aa].  See  Grammar  Outlines,  verb 
Have.  '  We  mun  a  una  oven  fettled  afore  we  putten  another  batch  in.' 

' ...  he  sayd  it  was  Harry  Gray  that  thei  talkyd  of;  and  my  Lord 
sayd,  "I  was  besy  with  jn  this  fewe  days  to  a  maryd  hym  to 
a  jantyllwoman  jn  Norfolke  that  schall  have  iigo.  marc  to  hyr 
manage.'" — PasUm  Letters^  A.D.  1454,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

(3)  [u*],  prepositional  prefix  to  nouns,  a4jectiyes,  and  verbal  nouns 
in  -ing.  It  is  equiyalent  to  at,  in,  any  or  on  the;  and  represents  the 
A.S.  vet,  at,  or  on,  used  in  composition  for  tn,  on,  ttpon. 

AABOVS-SOS  [aeVunz  r'od*],  sb,  Solidago  VirgadreOy  common 
Qolden  rod.— Whitohxtbch,  TiUtock. 

ABEBE  [u'beeni/],  v.  a.  to  bear ;  endure ;  tolerate. — ETJiKHyRRB. 
'  The  missis  toud  me  I  wuz  to  sarye  them  pigs  an'  I  conna-d-a5ere  it.' 
AS.  aheran,  to  bear,  suffer. 
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ABIDE  [u'beid-],  v,  a.  to  brook ;  to  suffer ;  to  put  up  witL — ^Wbic 
Qy.  com.     *  I  canna-d-aftufc  tbem  under-*oixded  ways.* 

* .  .  .  would  write  also  to  my  Lord  of  Oxford,  but  that  be  is  so 
vexed  in  spirit  '*  in  thys  trouble  seson,"  tbat  at  times  be  cannot  abide 
the  signing  and  sealing  of  a  letter/ — Paston  Letten,  a.d.  1450,  yoL  i., 
p.  168. 

*I  cannot  abide  swaggerers.' — 2  Hen,  /F.,  II.  iv.  118. 

Icel.  &^a,  to  wait ;  endure ;  suffer.  Cf .  A.S.  dbidan^  from  hidan^  to 
wait. 

AB07E-A-BIT,  ddv.  to  an  excessive  degree.  Com.  "E  fund  as 
'e'd  got  all  the  work  to  do  'isself,  so  'e  off  wutb  'is  smock  an'  went  into 
it  ahove-a-hiV 

ABBOAD  [u'br'aud*],  ac?y.,  pec,  away;  in  some  otber  direction. 
— PuLVEEBATCH.  'Tbat  peckled  'en's  al'ays  about  tbe  door  66th  'er 
chickens ;  I  wish  'er'd  tak'  'em  abroad  awilde.' 

ABBOH   [ai'br'un],  adj.,  ohs.  auburn. — Pulvbrbatch.  ^  "Er  wuz  a 
•  sweet  pretty  babby,  66th  nice  abron  ar,  but  too  cute  to  live.' 

'  A  lustie  courtier,  whose  curled  head 
With  abro7i  locks  was  fairly  furnished.' 

Hall.,  Sat.  VI.  Ill,  S.  6,  in  Wr. 

ABTJVDATIOV  [u'bun'dai-'sb'n],  sh.,  var.  pr.  abundance.     Com. 

ABTJSEFTJL  [u'beus-ful],  adj.j  var.  pr.  abusive. — ^Pulvbrbatch  ; 
Wbm. 

ACHEBJf  [acb'ur'n],  sb.  an  acorn. — Cleb  Hills;  Wem  ;  Ellesmbrb. 

*  We  bin  gwein  after  achems,*  Olans,  an  acharne,  Vocab.  Harl.  MS. 
1002.  Accharne,  okecorne,  Ort.  V.  In  the  curious  inventory  of  the 
effects  of  Sir  Simon  Burley,  who  was  beheaded  1388,  are  enumerated 

*  deux  pairs  des  -pater  nosters  de  aumbre  blanc.  Tun  countre^t  de 
Atchemes,  I'autre  rounde.' — MS.  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps. — ^Way,  in  Prompt.  Par  v.,  p.  6.    A.S.  ceccm* 

ACHEBJfnrO  [ach-ur'nin],  part,  gathering  acorns. — Cleb  Hilui; 
Wem  ;  Ellesmere.     *  The  childem  bin  gwun  achernin.* 

ACKE&  [ak'ur^],  v.  n.  to  tremble  with  passion,  to  chatter. — Pulvbr- 
batch ;   Wem.     *  'Is  tith  far  ackered  togither '  =  his  teeth  fairly 
.  chattered.     W.  achreth,  a  trembling. 

ACKEEH  [ak'ur'n],  ab.,  var.  pr.  an  acorn. — SHREWSBtmv ;  Pulvbr- 
batch. 

* .  .  .  hakern^a  &  \>e  hasel-notes, 
&  o\>er  frut  to  ^e  fuUe :  )>at  in  forest  growen.' 

William  of  Palerne,  L  1811. 

AccoTTie,  or  archarde,  finite  of  the  oke. — Olans.     Prompt,  Parv. 
Cf.  Achem. 

ACKERJSJSQ  [ak'ur'nin],  part  gathering  acorns. — Shrewsbury  ; 
Pulvbrbatch.     *  Bin  'ee  gwein  ackemin^  f ' 

ACKEBSPIBE  [ak-ur'speir*],  v.  n.  to  sprout, to  germinate  abnormally. 
Said  of  potatoes. — ^Ellesmere;  Wem,  *I  doubt  the  tittoes  11 
acker  spire  wuth  this  wot.*    Potatoes  are  ackerspired,  when  after  a  dry 
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aeaaon  heavy  ram  Bets  in,  and  the  super-abundant  moisture  causes 
them  to  put  forth  new  tubers,  instead  of  increasing  them  in  size, 
thus  spoiling  the  growth.  Cf.  ackerspier  in  Eay*8  *  Nor&  Ck>untr7 
Words,'  B.  15,  E.  D.  S. 

ACftlTADITAKCE    [u'kweintuns],  sh.,  pec,  a  ' fianc^-^.'— Much 

Wexloce.     *  Molly,  do  you  know  that  Miss  F is  going  to  be 

married  ? '     '  Well,  sir,  1  thought  I  sid  'er  5dth  an  (icquaintance.^ 

ADE  [aid'],  sh,  a  reach  in  the  Severn.  This  term  is  '  applied  by 
navigators  of  the  Severn  to  reaches  where  there  are  eddies  in  the 
river,  as  Sweney  laic]  Ade,  Preen's  Ade,  &c.'  See  Tl^e  Severn 
Vattey,  by  J.  Bandall,  1862,  pp.  69-70.  Ade  may  be  perhaps  A.S.  ed, 
which  as  a  prefix  means  anew,  again,  as  the  Latin  re,  and  A.S.  eOy 
running  water,  a  river. 

ADLABD  [ad'lund],  same  as  Adlant  below. — ^Newport. 

ADLAVT  [ad'lunt],  sh,  the  border  of  land  left  at  the  ends  of  the 
furrows  for  turning  the  plough  on.  The  headland.  Com.  To  *  turn 
on  a  mighty  narrow  adlant*  is  a  proverbial  saying  expressive  of  a 
very  narrow  escape,  as  from  peril  of  death  or  from  calamity.  *  To 
plough  the  adlanta  afore  the  buts '  is  to  begin  a  matter  at  the  wrong 

,  end.  Thus  a  man  who  asked  the  father's  permission  to  propose  to 
his  daughter  was  said  to  have  made  a  mistake,  '  ploughed  the  adlanta 
afore  the  buts ! ' 

A-SOHE  [u'dun*],  v.  a.  leave  off ;  have  done.  Com.  '  A-done  now 
Ven  I  spake.'    Of.  A  (2). 

APEABD  fu'fee'ur'd],  adj\  afraid.  Com.  'Yo  needna  be  afeard 
o'  gwein  through  the  leasow,  they'n  merged  the  cow  as  'iled  poor 
owd  Betty  Mamus.*    A.S.  dfcbran,  to  temfy. 

*  For  be  he  lewed  man  or  elles  lered. 
He  not  how  sone  that  he  shal  ben  a/ered,* 

Chatjceb,  C.  T.y  L  12218. 

'  And,  broker,  be  )k)u  nou^t  aferd  ' ;  by  thenk  in  thyn  herte, 
|k>U2  ^ou  conne  nouit  l^e  Orede  '  kare  )>ou  no  more. 

P.  PI  Cr.,  I  130. 

*  I  have  not  scaped  drowning  to  be  afeard  now  of  your  four  legs.' 

Tempest,  U,  ii  63. 

A-ferde(or  trobelid,  K.  H.  P.).  TerHtus,  perterritua  (turhatua,  per-' 
iurbatuay  K.  P.).  Forby,  in  enumerating  amon^  the  provincialisms 
of  Norfolk  the  word  afeard,  noticed  that  formeny  it  was  not,  as  at 
present,  synonymous  with  afraid. 

*  This  wif  was  not  afered  ne  affrayed.* — Chaucer. 

The  HarL  MS.  indeed,  renders  both  aferde  and  afrayed  bv  territua, 
but  the  readine  of  the  King's  MS.  agreeing  with  the  printed  editions, 
seems  preferable.  Aferde  or  trobelid,  turSattia  periurhatua, — Prompt, 
Parv,  and  Notea, 

APOEE  [u'foaTir'].  (l) prep,  hef ore ;  in  front  of.  Com.  'Theerwuz 
the  child  right  afore  the  'orse  an'  nobody  nigh,  er  dunna  know  whad 
fear  is^*    A.S.  cet-fore,  before. 
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<  They  V^ini  saluted,  standing  &r  afore,^ 

Spenseb,  Faery  Q.,  B.  L  canto  x.  49. 

(2)  adv,  before ;  in  time  past.  Com.    '  'E's  bin  theer  afore  I  know, 
BO  dimna  tell  me.' 

'  8te,  ...  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  haye  never  drunk 
wine  a/orey  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit.' 

Ttmpegt,  n.  iL  78. 

AFTEB.CLAP  [af'tur'klap*'],  eb,  an  unpleasant  outcome  of  some  affair 
supposed  to  have  been  set  at  rest. — Ptilverbatoh. — Qy.  com.  'It's 
aFays  best  be  earful  an'  sen'  some  one  as  knows  thar  business  an' 
then  theer's  no  afterdaps,^ 

*  Por  the  assaults  of  the  devil  be  craftie  to  make  us  put  our  trust  in 
such  armour,  hee  will  feine  himself e  to  flie ;  but  then  we  be  most  in 
jeopardie.  For  he  can  give  us  an  afterdap  when  we  least  weene,  that 
is,  suddenly  retume  unawares  to  us,  and  then  he  giveth  us  an  after- . 
dap  that  overthroweth  us,  this  armour  dece3rveth  us.' — Latimef^9 
Sermons,  in  Wb. 

AFTEEINOS  [aftur'inz],  sb,  the  last  milk  drawn  from  a  cow. 
— PuLVERBATCH.    Cf.  Drippings. 

AFTEBrHATH  raf'tur'math-n,  eb.  a  second  growth  of  grass  after 
the  hay  crop. — ^Newpobt  ;  Ellbsmerb.  A.8.  cefter^  after ;  and  A.S. 
base,  maiSf  cognate  with  Lat.  metorCf  to  mow.  Of.  Edgrow,  also 
Lattermath. 

AOATE  [u'gait*],  adv.  this  term  expresses  doing  or  beginning  to  do 
a  thing;  and  is  generally  used  witJi  the  verb  '  get,'  but  not  always. 
— ^Wem  ;  Whitchubch  ;  Cheshire  Border,  *  Whad  ban  yo  bin  agaie 
on  P'    *  Yo  can  get  agate  o*  that  job,  as  soon  as  yo'n  a  mind.' 

'  I  pray  you.  Memory,  set  him  agate  again.' 

0.  P.,  V.  180,  inWB. 

Ash  has  the  word,  which  he  calls  local,    *  On  the  way ;  in  a  state 
of  motion.'    A  gate  =  on  gate,  on  the  way. 

AOE  [aij'l,  V.  n.to  grow  old  in  appearance.  Com.  *The  malster's 
beginnin  to  age  oncommon  fast,  an'  'e  inna  whad  yo'  met'n  call  so 
owd,  about  fifty,  or  fifty  sa*one.'     O.Fr.  a^age  ;  Mod.  Fr,  dge, 

AOEN  [u'gen*],  (1)  prep,  against.  Com.  ^'E  fat  'im  a  girder  as 
sent  *im  o'er,  right  agen  the  bonk.' 

'  He  gripen  sone  a  bulder  ston, 
And  let  it  fleye,  ful  good  won, 
Agen  \>q  dore,  >7at  it  to-rof,' 

Havdoh  the  Dane,  1.  1792. 

(2^  Opposite  to.  Com.     '  Oud  it  up  agen  the  light  an'  then  we  shan 
be  aole  to  see  Veer  the  feiut  is.' 

*  On  his  rith  shuldre  sw[ij>]e  brith, 
Brithter  )>an  gold  a^eyn  \>q  lith.' 

Havdok  the  Dane,  1.  2141. 

(3)  Contiguous  to.  Com.    '  Lave  that  bouk  agen  the  pump  Veer  I 
piit  it.' 

(4f)  Averse  to ;  opposed  to.  Com.  '  'E  wuz  agen  the  weddin' altogether.' 
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Si)  By ;  towards.  Com.    '  If  I  start  now  I  shall  get  theer  agen  the 
er.' 

(6)  adv,  conj.  by  the  time  that ;  when.  Com.  *  Mind  an'  '&Ye  the 
oven  whot  agen  I  come  wham.' 

CI)  adv.  at  a  fiitnre  time.  Com.  '  I  hanna  got  it  now,  but  HI  gie  it 
JO  agen.'    A.S.  agen;  commonly,  ongedn;  against. 

AG6,EA0,EE0,Ea0  [ag-],  Pulvbrbatch.  [i*ag-  or  r^],  Clbe  Hills. 
[og*]*  Wem  ;  v.  o.  to  mcite,  to  provoke.  '  Joe's  as  qmet  a  fellow  as 
erer  wuz  sid ;  'e  didna  want  to  fight,  on*y  tiiey  agged  'im  on.' 

AOWDTE  [u'gwei-n  corr.  u'gwa'yn],  part.  Srgoing. — Church 
Strettou".     *  Bin  yo  agwine  f ' 

AID  [ai<l'J>  ^^-  A  gatter  cut  across  the  '  buts '  of  ploughed  lanjls  to 
carry  off  the  water  from  the  'reans.' — Chuech  Stuetton;  Cleb 
Hiixs. 

AIDLE  [aid'l],  adj.,  ohs.^lvar, pr.  unproductive,  rotten ;  addled;  said 
of  eggs. — ^Pulvebbatch  ;  WoBTHEir.  *I've  'ad  despert  poor  luck 
ttdth  my  'en's  this  time.  I  set  three  5dth  duck  eggs  an'  two  55th 
thar  own ;  an*  three  parts  on  'em  wun  aidle.* 

AISLED  [ai'dld],  part,  adj.,  var.  pr.  same  as  '  aidle.' — ^Clxtn.  See 
Hex'  to  nex*.    A.S.  ddl,  diseased,  corrupted,  putrid. 

AI6LES  [aig'k],  (1)  sb.  pi.,  obs.'i  spangles;  tinsel  ornaments  of 
a  showman's  dress. — Pulyerbatch.  *Han  'ee  sin  Bessey  Pugh 
senoe  'er's  oomen  back  throm  Lunnun  ;  'er's  got  a  bonnet  as  shines 
all  o'er  like  aigles  on  a  showman.' 

.  (2)  05.  pi.,  oha.  scintillations  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  iron  pots 
when  removed  from  the  fire.  They  are  supposed  to  be  Lamillse  of 
Salts  of  Iron,  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  pots  by  the  gases 
from  the  fire. — Wobthen.  *ldlnd  w'eer  yo'  pufn  that  marmint 
aw'ilde  the  aigha  bin  on  it.' 

(3)  ah.  pi.  idclee. — Wem  ;  Ellesmebe.  *  It  must  a  bin  freezin  'ard 
i*  the  neet,  theer's  aigles  o'  ice  'augin'  from  the  aisins.'  Cf.  agglci 
acu$t  Prompt,  Parv.,  and  aglet  in  Wedo.    Fr.  agut'llette. 

AILZE  [aQ-z],  sb.,  obs.l  form  of  'Alice.' — Pulvbrbatch. 

AIHT  [ain-t],  sb.,  var.  pr.  aunt. — ^Worthen.    Cf.  Haint 

AISIH  [aizin],  sb.  the  eaves  of  a  house.  Com.  'Them  Jack- 
squaQers  bin  buildin'  under  the  aisin  a|^n,  I  see.'  The  singular  and 
plural  forms  of  this  word  are  used  mdiscriminately  for  'eaves;' 
though  in  some  districts  aisins  has  a  distinct  meaning  as  shewn  below. 
Cf .  BBBlngg. 

AISIHS,  sb.  pi.  the  drops  of  water  which  fall  from  the  eaves 
or  'aiflin.' — Shbswsbuby,  Uffington;  Newpobt,  Shiffnal.  'Mother, 
'ere's  our  Tum  standin'  under  the  aisins  o'  purpose  to  get  wet.' 
'  Cud  yore  dack,  I  amma,  for  theer's  none  spottm*. 

AISIV-SPAABOW  [aiz'in  spa'r'u'],  sb.  Parus  domestictis,  the  common 
House-sparrow.— -Shbewsbuby  ;  JPttlvebbatch  ;  Wem. 

AI8IER  [818*101^],  (1)  sb.,  obsols,  the  brick-work  forming  the  back  of 
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old-fashioned  fire-places,  against  whioh  the  polished  fire-irons  generally 
hang :  sometimes  it  is  *  spattled '  or  else  picked  out  with  white  lines  on 
a  black  ground.  See  Spattled  (2). — Pulyebbatoh;  Ellesicsbb. 
*  Wy  look  'ow  yo*n  ooUowed  yore  face !  as  if  yo'd  newly  comen 
down  tiie  chimley  and  kissed  the  aister,'  Cf.  Backaister.  'As 
black  as  the  aister,*  is  a  phrase  employed  to  express  any  sooty,  grimy 
appearance.  Lambarde  in  his  Perambulation  of  Kent,  ed.  1596,  p. 
662,  says  that  this  word  was  in  lus  time  nearly  obsolete  in  Kent, 
but  that  it  was  retained  in  *  Shropshyre  and  other  parts.'  See  for  this, 
auter  in  HaL,  ed.  1855.  O.Fr.  astrCf  aistrcy  foyer;  chemin^e.  Mot 
d'origine  inconnue. — Bjtr. 

(2)  8h,  var,  pr.  Easter. — ^Pulyeebatch  ;  Ludlow. 

AITCH  [aich*],  sb,  a  paroxysm  of  suffering,  as  in  cases  of  inter- 
mittent disorder ;  a  turn  of  illness.  Qv.  com.  *  They  tell'n  me  as 
poor  owd  Matty  Boberts  is  mighty  bad.'  '  Aye  'er's  uset  to  these 
aitchea  every  spring  an'  fall.'  Fainting-aitches  are  attacks  of  faint- 
ness.  Hot  and  cold  aitches,  alternations  of  heat  and  chill  in  feyerish 
maladies. 

**'  Now  swete,"  seide  alisaundrine  *  *'  seie  me  in  what  wise 
^at  )>at  hache  \>e  haldes  *  &  how  it  ]fe  takes  ?  " 
"  I-wisse,"  seide  william  •  "  i  wol  it  nou^t  layne, 
sum-time  it  hentis  me  wil?  hete  *  as  hot  as  am  fure, 
but  quidiche  so  kene  a  cold  *  comes  )>or-after." ' 

William  of  PaJerne,  1.  905. 

A.S.  C5cey  ache ;  pain ;  ece,  oece,  an  unpleasant  feeling ;  an  ache. 

AITHEB  [ardhur'],  pron.  either. — Ludlow  ;  Newport.    Qy.  conu 
A.S.  ceg\>er,  either. 

*  Chese  on  aither  hand. 
Whether  the  lever  ware 
Sink  or  stille  stande.' 

Sir  Tristremf  p.  154,  in  Hal. 

AITBEDAK  [a'ytr'i'dan-'],  Pulverbatch  ;  Clee  Hills,  sb,  a  mad-cap 
frolic ;  a  foolish  prank.  '  I  warrand  yo'  bin  off  now  on  some  wild 
aitre(lan  or  other. 

ALD  [:aul'd  and  :aud],  v,  a,  to  hold. — Coryb  Dale. 

*  Curatus  resident  thai  schul  be, 
And  aid  houshold  oponly.' 

John  Audelat's  Poems,  p.  33. 

ALE  [aQ-l,  ale.  Com.  [ai-h'l],  Ludlow,  Bur/ard.  [eel- ;  yi'-u'lj,  New- 
port,   [yae'l],  Corve  Dale  ;  Bridgnorth,    [yiil'],  Corvb  Dale. 

ALE-HOOF  [ail'oof  •'],«&.  Nepeia  Glechoma,  ground  ivy. — Corve  Dale  ; 
BRmONORTH.  '  Ground  luy,'  says  Gerarde,  *  is  commended  against 
the  humming  noyse  and  ringing  sound  of  the  eares  being  put  into 
them ; '  as  '  a  remedie  against  the  Sciatica  or  ache  in  the  huckle  bone/ 
and  for  '  any  griefe  whatsoeuer  in  the  eyes.'  After  relating  these  and. 
other  *vertues'of  this  *herbe,'  he  goes  on  to  say:  *The  women  of 
our  Northeme  parts,  esnecially  about  Wales  and  Cheshire,  do  tonne 
the  herbe  ale-hoof  into  tneir  ale ;  but  the  reason  thereof  I  know  not : 
notwithstanding  without  all  controuersie  it  is  most  singular  against 
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the  griefes  aforesaid:  being  tunned  Yp  in  ale  and  drunke,  it  also 
porgeth  the  head  from  rheumaticke  humors  flowing  from  the  brain.' 
—Berball,  Bk.  IL,  p.  856. 

ALE-POSSET  [ail-pos-i't],  sb.  milk  curdled  by  pouring  'old  beer* 
into  it  when  at  boiling  point.  The  whey  strained  from  the  curd, 
spiced,  sweetened,  and  taken  'piping  hot,'  is  considered  a  specific  in 
cases  of  cold. — Pultebbatch.  Qy.  com.  '  Jack,  you  had  better  take 
care  of  that  cold.  Til  make  you  an  ale-poMet  to  night'  '  Thank  yo'. 
Missis,  that^U  tak'  car  o'  me,  nod  the  coud.'    W.  poset,  curdled  milk. 

ALE-SCOEE  [ail'skoa'ur'],  sb,  a  debt  at  the  ale-house. — Shrewsbury  ; 
Pulyerbatch;  Eixesmere.  Qy.  com.  'Tum's  a  cliver  workman 
an'  gets  good  money,  but  agen  'e's  paid  'is  ale-acare  eyery  wik  theer 
inna  much  lef  to  t^  wham.' 

'  Jack  Cade.  There  shall  be  no  money ;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on 
my  score:— ^2  K,  Henry  VL,  IV.  il  80. 

'  Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  half-moon.' 

1  K,  Henry  IV.,  IL  iy.  29. 

According  to  Wedgwood,  score  was  originally  a  notch,  then  from  the 
custom  of  Keeping  count  by  cutting  notches  on  a  stick,  account, 
reckoning,  number,  the  specific  number  of  twenty  as  being  the 
number  of  notches  it  was  conyenient  to  make  on  a  single  stick; 
when  that  number  was  complete  the  piece  on  which  they  were  made 
was  cut  off  [Fr.  tailUe^  and  called  a  tally. 

*  Jack  Cade.  And  whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other 
books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  tiiou  hast  caused  printing  to  be 
used.'— 2  K.  Henry  VL,  IV.  v.  38. 

A.S.  sceran,  to  uiear ;  to  cut ;  pp.  gescoren,  shorn. 

ALHALOVTID  fu'lal-untidl,  sb.y  obs.  the  time  of  the  '  Festiyal  of 
All-Saints,'  AU-nallows. — WoRTHUf. 

'  Men  shidle  fynde  but  fewe  roo-bukkys  whan  that  they  be  passed 
two  3eer  that  thei  ne  haye  mewed  hure  heedys  by  alhalwentyd.* — 
MS.  Bodl.  546,  in  Hal. 

'  Set  trees  at  alhallontide  and  command  them  to  prosper ;  set  them 
after  Candlemas  and  entreat  them  to  grow.' — Ra.y's  Proverbs,  p.  40. 

ALL-ALOVO  [aul-u'lung**],  phr.  from  the  first.— Ludlow.  *'E's 
bin  comin'  dU  aiung.* 

ALL-AIMBQ-GSfprep.  owing  to ;  in  consequence  of.  Com.  '  James 
France  ticed  the  poor  chap ;  it  wuz  all  alung  on  'im  as  'e  wuz  i'  the 
PubUc.' 

'  Bot  if  it  is  along  on  me 
Of  ^t  je  ynauanced  be. 
Or  elles  it  be  long  on  joy. 
The  sojye  schal  be  proued  noy.* 
John  GtowER  (a.d.  1393),  Con/essio  Amantis,  Bk.  V. 
Specim.  Early  Eng,,  xx.  L  55. 

A.S.  gekmg,  along  of,  owing  to.    Of.  Along  of. 

ALL  AS  IS  IS  THIS,  pJir.  it  comes  to  this. — Clun;  Here/d. 
Border.  *  Now  Tum,  all  as  is  is  this  ;  if  yo'  dunna  stop  a- wham  an'  be 
tidy  I  man  laye  yo' !  so  now  yo'  knowen.' 
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ALL  AS  OITE,  phr,  all  the  same.  Com.     *  It's  all  as  one  to  me/ 
ALL-A-TOCK,  phr.  all  awry. — Wellington. 

ALLELUIA  [aliloo'^yu*],  sb.  Genista  tinctoria,  dyer's  green-wood 
— PuLYEBBATOH.    See  Cuckoo*B  meat. 

ALL  OF  A  POP,  phr,  swampy.  'That  theer  end  o'  the  yord's 
all  of  a  pop  wuth  las'  neef  s  rain.' — ^Wbm. 

ALL  OF  A  QITOB,  phr.  this  expression,  often  used  when  speaking  of  \ 

bogey  land,  is  sometimes  also  employed  to  denote  that  peculiar  condition 
in  ue  body  of  a  calf  or  sheep  which  has  been  struck,  i.e.  died  of  a  kind 
of  apoplectic  fit,  where  the  extrayasated  blood  can  be  felt  under  the 
skin  by  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  parts  affected.    See  Uuob. 

ALL  OVE,  phr.  same  as  All  as  one.  Com.  The  phrase  '  it  is  all 
one  to  me '  is  seen  in  its  earliest  shape,  aZ  rne  is  an,  in  the  Legend  of  St, 
Margaret  (A.D.  1200,  circa),  p.  6,  E.  E.  T.  S. :  Sources  of  Standard 
English,  p.  116. 

ALL  OH  EVD,  phr,  in  confusion;  disorder. — Ludlow.  'Them 
things  bin  all  on  end  agen,  I  see.' 

ALONG  [ulung-],  ado,  to  send  anything  '  along '  is  to  send  it  home, 
or  to  some  place  named. — CHUBcn  Stretton.  Qy.  com.  '  Shall  I 
send  the  mutton  alung  now,  ma*am  ? ' 

ALONG  OF,  same  as  All  along  on.     Com. 

'  Her,  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  long  of  you.' 

Mid.  Night's  Dream,  HI.  ii.  339. 

AKAISTER  [u'mais'tur'],  v.  a,,  ohsoh,  to  teach. — Clun,  Herefd, 
Border,  An  old  man  near  Leintwaidine,  speaking;  of  his  schoolmaster, 
said,  '  'E  used  to  amaister  me,  Sir.'  The  term  is  now  [1876]  rarely 
heard. 

'For  he  may  mode  amaistrye  .  .  .  .' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.  11, 1.  147. 
< .  .  .  .  oesse  shal  we  neuere 
Til  mede  be  l^i  wedded  wyf  *  j^orw  wittis  of  ys  alle. 
For  we  haue  Mede  amaistried  '  with  owre  mery  speche.' 

Idem,  L  152. 

AMEH-CLE&E,  sh.,  ohs.  a  parish  clerk.  Pegge,  under  'clerk,' 
Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,  p.  318,  says,  *  Called  amen^lerk  in 
some  places,  and  in  Essex  church-clerk,*  It  may  be  inferred  that  the 
term  '  amen-derk'  was  used  in  one  place,  at  any  rate  in  Shropshire, 
firom  the  following  entry  in  the  Parish  Begister  of  Hopton  Castle : — 
*  Anno  Domi,  1636. 

'  Bichardus  Beb  Amendericus  sepultus  ma^  prime* 

AMPLE  [am*pl],  ac(j.,  pec,  complete,  perfect. — Wem.  '  It  wuz  all  in 
ample  order  agen  ihey  oomen  back.'    Cf.  Imple. 

AMPOT  [am'pu't],  ab,  a  hamper. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ; 
WoRTHEN ;  Ellesmerb.  Qy.  com.  *  Poor  Dick  $5d  think  it  a  poor 
CSms'mas  if  'e  didna  '^ve  is  ampot;  1  al'ays  start  it  toert  New 
y's  tit'  =  towards  New-year's-tide. 

AH'  [an*],  conj,  and.    Com.    A.S.  and. 
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* .  .  .  .  gode  lawes. 
He  dede-maken,  an  ful  wel  bolden.' — Havelok  the  Dane,  1.  29. 

AHCIEHT  [ain'shont],  adj.  precocious,  wise-like ;  said  of  cbildren. 
Com.  '  Patty  wuz  a  mighty  nice  little  wench,  'er  went  about  things 
80  stiddy  an'  ancient,'  Of  such  children  it  is  frequently  observed  that 
they  are  '  too  ancient  to  Hve.' 

AHCLES  [angk'lurn,  sb.  an  ancle.  Com.  '  The  Maister's  bin  laid 
up  above  a  wik  66th  a  kench  in  'is  ancler,  an  they  sen  as  it  11  be  a 
wik  or  nine  days  lunger  afore  'ell  be  about  agen.  '  Taltia  andeow ' 
occurs  in^  Archbp.  ^l/ric^s  Vocabulary,  x  cent.,  and  Mr.  Wright  says 
that '  theVord  andeow  continued  in  use  in  the  English  language  till  the 
fifteenth  century/  See  Wr.  Yocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  44.  Ancler  is  probably 
a  corruption  of  this  old  form.    A.S.  ande,  andeo,  an  ande. 

AHDIB0V8  \w[i'65!\xnz\,sb,pl,^oh8ol8. ornamental  iron  'uprights'  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  open  hearth  in  old  hotises,  serving  as  rests  for  the 
two  iron  bcurs,  which  meeting  at  an  obtuse  angle  in  the  centre  of  the 
hearth,  support  the  logs  of  the  wood  fire. — Clux.  Andirons,  or,  as 
they  are  quite  as  often  called,  andoga,  may  still  [1875]  be  seen  in  use, 
though  there  are  but  few  examples  of  them  remaining. 

*  1447,  item  a  pare  of  andirons,' — Parish  Accounts  of  Ludlow.  *  One 
paire  of  landirons  headed  with  brass.' — Inventory  ,  ,  ,  Owlbury 
Manor  House,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 

* .  .  .  .  her  andirons — 
I  had  forgot  them — were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands.' — Cymbeline,  U.  iv.  88. 

O.Fr.  landier.  Landiron  shews  the  Fr.  article  prefixed.  In  the 
Fr.  landier y  the  I  also  stands  for  U,    Cf.  Gobbits. 

AHBOOS  [andok's],  sh,  pi,,  ohaoh,  same  as  Andirons. — Clun.  For 
some  interesting  remarks  on  andirons  and  andogs,  see  Hal. 

AiVEEHD  [u'neen'd],  same  as  Anind.— Kewpobt. 

AHEW  [u'noo*],  same  as  Anew. — Pulvbrbatch.     Qy.  com. 

'  On  kneis  he  fSeiucht,  felle  Inglismen  he  slew ; 
Till  hym  thar  socht  may  fechtaris  than  anew,' 

H^NBT  THE  Md^stbel  (a.d.  1461,  circa),  Wallace,  BL  L 
Specim,  Eng,  Lit,,  vi.  1.  324. 

AVIOH  [u'nei-],  adv,  near. — Newport  ;  Wem.  '  The  doctor  never 
come  anighj  _ 

AVUfil  [u'nind-],  adv,  on  end ;  upright. — Pulvbrbatch.  *  The 
mar  aiveil  [heaved]  'er  two  for'  fit  i'  the  ar  an'  stud  anind  bout  uprit, — 
'er  wuz  that  frangy.' 

AHOTHES  OTIESS  SOET  [u'nudhnr'gis-sor't],  phr,  a  different  sort ; 
generally  taken  in  t&e  sense  of  '  better.' — Pulyerbatch.  *  Ah  I  the 
poor  oud  Missis  wuz  another  gis-sort  o'  body  to  'er  daughter-law,  'er'd 
al'ays  summat  to  'elp  out  a  poor  feimily,  but  this  'as  nuthin  to  spar 
throm  'er  finery.'  "Wright  says  in  his  Frov,  Diet.  <  another  guess'  was 
a  word  in  common  use  m  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

'  H*as  been  a  student  in  the  Temple  this  three  years,  anc^her  ghess 
fellow  than  this,  I  assure  you.' — Dur/ey,  Madam  Fickle,  1682.,. 
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ASOW    [u'dou*],   adj,    plural  form   of    *  enough.' — Shrewsbubt  ; 
PuLVEEBATCH.    *  Han  yo*  done   anow  o'  tatoes?     Yo'  knoVn  as 
•    theer's  the  jiner  an'  'is  lad  for  dinner.' 

'  He  kest  the  bor  doun  hawes  anowe. 
And  com  himself  doun  bi  a  bowe.' 

Sevyn  Sages,  921,  in  Hak 

*  Servile  letters  anow.* 

Milton,  a.d.  1644.  Areopagitica,  p.  40. 

A.S.  genoh,  sufficient.  According  to  Mr.  Oliphant,  gendh  gave  plaoe 
to  innoh  about  A.D.  1120.  Forty  years  later,  about  IIGQ,  the  com- 
bination '  oh '  began  to  change  to  that  of  *  ou/  and  innoh  became 
inou.    See  Sources  of  Standard  English^  pp.  71 ,  80.    Cf.  Anew. 

AHTT-TUMP  [an-ti'tump-'],  sb.  an  ant-lulL— Cleb  Hills.  *  'E  raved 
an'  tore  like  a  biill  at  a  anty^tumpJ 

AHTJV8T,  ANXTHOST  [u'nun-st].  Com.  [u'nungst],  Oswestry. 
prqs.  opposite  to ;  against.  Generally  used  in  combination  with  the 
word  *  right.'  *  If  yo'n  follow  the  rack  alung  that  green  leazow,  yo'n 
see  a  stile  right  aiiunst  yo',  an'  theer's  a  fi!^t-road  taks  yo'  straight  to 
'abberley,' 

'  And  right  anenst  him  a  dog  snarling-er.' 

Ben  Jonson  (A.D.  1610),  Alchymut,  Act  U. 

Anunst  seems  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  anensty  which,  though  recorded 
by  Ash  as  *  obsolete,'  still  obtains  in  several  dialects.  A.S.  anemn  = 
anefen,  which  see  in  Stbat.    Cf.  Bight  forenungst. 

AJVYLLE  [anveil],  sb.,  var. pr,  an  anvil. — Church  Stretton.  A.S. 
anfili,  an  anvil. 

APPABJI  [ap'ur'n],  sb.  an  apron.  Com.  'Poor  owd  Anna  wuz  a 
tidy  66man,  yo'  never  sid'n  'er  66th  a  dirty  cap  or  appam.* 

*.  .  .  .  And  therewith  to  wepe 
She  made,  and  with  her  napron  feir  and  wnite  ywash 
She  wyped  soft  her  eyen  for  teris  that  she  outlash.' 

Chauceb,  Beryn,  Frol.  31,  in  Wedg. 

O.Fr.  naperon,  grande  nappe. — Roquefort.  O.Fr.  nape,  nappe ;  de 
mappa,  avec  changement  de  m  en  n, — BuB.  Mappula,  bearm-da^ 
vel  rsegl.  Archhp.  ^Ifri^s  VocahvXary,  x  cent,  in  Wr.  Yocabs.,  vol.  L 
p.  26. 

Barmeclothe  or  naprun,  Limas.  The  Medulla  explains  Hmas  to  be 
'vesHs  que  protenditur  ab  umbilico  usque  ad  pedes,  qua  uiuntur  eervi  cod  et 
femine.    Anglice,  barm  cloth,' — Prompt.  Parv.  and  Notes, 

APPABnTLE  [apnir'ntl],  sb.,  obs.%  an  apron-fuL — Pulverbatch. 

'Weer'n'ee  bin  laisin*,  Peggy?  Yo'n  got  a  good  bum.'    *r  the 
•    paas'ns  piece ;  theer  wuz  pretty  pickin',  I've  got  whad  yo'  sin,  an'  a 

good  appamiie  o'  short  ears,  as  Jack's  took  wham.'    Of.  Hantle. 

APPLE-FOOT  [ap-l-fut'l,  sb.  an  apple  pasty  or  *  turn-over.' — ^Pulvbr- 
batch  ;  Wem.  The  plural  form  of  the  term  is  *  applefit,'  but  it  is  a 
stroke  of  rustic  wit  to  call  them  '  crab-toes,'  more  especially  when 
sugar  has  been  sparingly  used,  and  the  apples  in  them  are  sour. 
They  are  often  given  to  *  the  men'  for  their  *  bait.'  *  Now,  Dick,  bin 
yo'  gwein  to  get  any  bayye  P '    '  W  a'n  'ee  got  ? '     *  Ap]^^  ftUJ    '  I 
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think  if^s  'bout  time  to  laye  off  them  crah-toes,  now  theer's  a  war 
{hear}  frost  o'  the  groim'.' 

APBICOCK  [ai'pr^rkok*],  sh,^  obsJ  an  apricot. — Pulvbrbatoh. 

'  Feed  him  with  apricocka  and  dewberries.* 

Mids,  Nights  Dream,  HI.  i.  169. 

*Anricot,*  says  Mr.  Wedgwood,  was  *fonneriy  apricock,  agreeing 
witn  Lat.  prwooqua  orprcecocia.  They  were  considered  by  the  Romans 
a  kind  of  p^h,  and  were  supposed  to  take  their  name  from  their 
ripening  earlier  than  the  ordinary  peach.' 

AB  [aaV],  (1)  sb,  air.    Com,     *  'Ow  bin  *ee,  ma'am  1 '  said  old  A 

*  JBetter,  thaoik  you,  since  I  came  into  this  sweet  Shropshire  air.'  *  Pm 
mighty  g^lad  to  'ear  yo'  say  so,  ma'am,  it's  right  good  owd  fii^hioned 
ar,  this  is.'  John  Speed  (a.d.  1676),  in  hi^  Shropshyre  Described^ 
says,  'Wholsom  is  the  air,  delectable  and  good,  yeilding  the  spring 
and  the  autumn,  seed-time  and  harvest,  in  a  temperate  condition, 
and  affordeth  health  to  the  inhabitants  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.' 
— TTucUre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,  Bk.  I.  ch.  xxxyii.  p.  71. 

(2)  $h.  a  hare.    Com.    C£  Tare  (1). 
ABOTIE  [aai^'geu],  sb.  same  as  'argy'  (2). — Wem. 

ABOITFT  [aar'geufe'],  v.  n,  to  aigue.  Com.  ^It's  no  use  yo'  to 
argufy,  for  yo'n  never  mak  me  believe  to  the  contrairy.' 

ASOT  [aaVgi'],  (1)  r.  w.  to  argue;  to  discuss  persistently.  Com. 
'  It  dunna  si'mfy  talkin' ;  I  'ate  to  'ear  folks  argy  throm  momin'  till 
night  about  nuthin'.' 

(2)  Bh»  an  ai^ument ;  a  contentious  discussion  pertinaciously  carried 
on.    Com.    *  We  'ad'n  a  fine  argy  'bout  it,  *im  an'  me.' 

(3)  [aaT'*gi'],  «&.  an  embankment  made  to  protect  low-lying 
meadows  on  Severn  side  from  the  river  floods. — Shrewsbuby.  Mr, 
Hartahome  says,  'an  embankment  between  Melverley  and  Llany- 
mynech,'  made  to  resist  the  overflowings  of  the  Severn,  was  known  as 
'uie  argy.* — Salopia  Antigua,  p.  306.  A  place  near  Einnerdey — a 
raised  buik  with  a  plantation  of  poplars  and  other  trees — ^having  a 
small  brook — the  *  strine '  on  one  side,  and  a  ditch  on  the  other — ^is 
called  by  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood  '  the  argy.*  W.  argae,  a 
stoppage;  a  dam. 

ASLT  [aa'i'li'],  adv,  early. — Shrewsbury;  Wbm.    Qy.  com. 

'  Quhen  that  the  bijcht  and  fresch  illumynare 
IJpiisith  arly  in  his  fyre  chare.' 

Lancelot  of  the  Laik,  ProL,  L  4. 

A.8.  JkrUc,  early.    Cf.  Yarly. 

ABU  [aaVnl,  v.  a.  to  earn. — Shrewsbury;  Wbm.  Qy.  com. 
'  Whad  bin'ee  oomen  wham  so  arly  fur  ?  Yo'  hanna  amed  yore 
money  Pm  sartin.' 

*  Fore  he  wyll  drynke  more  on  a  dey 
Than  thou  cane  lyghtly  ame  in  twey.' 

MS.  Ashmole,  61,  f.  23,  in  HAi. 
OfL 
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ASITESS  [aayni's] ;  samo  as  Earnest,  q.  v.  Wek.  *  Ameste  or 
hanselle  or  emest,   Strena;  Prompt  Farv.    W.  ernes.    Cf.  Haiuiel. 

ABSIN S  [aa-r'ninz],  sb.  pi.  earnings.     Com. 

ABPIT  [aaVpit],  adj.,  ohsols.  quick ;  ready ;  precocious. — Pulvbb- 
BATGH ;  Craven  Arms  ;  Chuech  Stretton  ;  Clee  Hills.  *  'Er  wuz 
sich  a  mighty  arpit  little  wencli,  I  never  thought  'er'd  live;  it's  sildom 
as  they  dun,  w'en  a  bin  so  cute.*  Arpit  =  M.E.  orped,  Orpudy  Audax  ; 
Prompt  Parv.    Cf.  Ancient. 

AARAND  jar^'und],  sh,  a  message ;  a  commission ;  an  errand.  Com. 
*  W'eer's  Bill  ?  *     *  Gwun  a  narrand  for  'is  Gran'  mother.* 

'  One  of  the  four  and  twenty  qualities  of  a  knaye  is  to  stay  long  at 
his  arrand,* — HowdVs  English  Proverbs,  p.  2,  ed.  1660,  in  Hal.  A.8- 
ikrendey  a  message;  commission.  See  N  in  Grammar  Outlines 
{con9on4inU), 

ABBABTS  [ar'-unts],  (1)  ab.  plural  form  of  *arrand'  with  per- 
mutation of  (2  to  f.  Com.  '  I  like  little  Sally,  'ei^s  so  nimble  on  'er 
arrants — dunna  let  the  grass  grow  under  'er  fit.' 

(2)  sb,  pi,  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  a  market-basket  after  beinj^ 
at  'tiie  shops.'  Com.  ^Pve  a  good  tuthree  arrants  to  tak'  wham  i' 
that  basket  as  I've  soud  the  fowl  out  on.' 

*ABEAWIO  [aar'Ti'wi'g],  ab.  an  earwig. — Clun,  Herefd.  border.  'I 
conna  bar  them  nasty  arram</fl.'  ArwygyU,  worme.  AurealU.  This 
insect  is  called  in  Norfolk  erriwig^le. — Forby.  In  the  Suffolk  dialect 
arriwiggle. — Moore.  A.S.  e&rwigga,  vermis  auricvdaris,—  Prompt 
Parv.  and  Notes.    CI  Brriwig. 

ABKIMAN  faar'-i'mun],  sb.  Triton  credatiis.  Crested  Newt. — 
Colliery.  The  primeval  drink  of  immortality  is  called  *  soma '  by 
the  Hindus,  and  ^  haoma '  by  the  Zend  brancn  of  the  Aryans.  The 
names  are  identical,  but  the  plants  which  produce  the  juices  so  called 
are  different ;  the  haoma  plant  grows  like  the  vine,  but  its  leaves  are 
like  those  of  the  jessamine  *  the  Indian  soma  is  now  extracted  from 
the  Asd^pias  Adda.  The  Iranians,  or  West  Aryans,  describe  two 
kinds  of  haoma,  the  white  and  the  yellow.  The  latter  grows  on 
mountains,  and  was  known  to  Plutarch.  The  Parsees  of  India  send 
one  of  their  priests  from  time  to  time  to  Kirm&n  to  procure  supplies 
of  the  plant  for  sacred  uses.  The  white  haoma  is  a  fabulous  plant 
which  grows  in  heaven,  in  the  Youru  Kasha  lake,  in  which  lake  ten 
fish  keep  incessant  watch  upon  a  lizard,  sent  by  the  evil  power, 
Agramamyus  (Ahriman),  for  the  destruction  of  the  haoma.  This 
hostile  lizard  is  the  serpent  or  dragon  of  India. — Kelly's  Indo^ 
European  Tradition  and  Folk-lore,  pp.  137-8. 

ABBIVAITCE  [u'r'ei-vuns],  sb.,  obs.'i  arrival  of  company. — ^Ptjlvk»- 
BATOH.  *  I  spec'  they'n  be  wantin*  yo',  Betty,  to  'elp  'em  a  bit  at  the 
owd  Maister's,  I  sid  an  arrivance  theer  as  I  wuz  gweJin  to  'unt  some 
baim.' 

*  For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance.* — Othdlo,  iL  i.  42. 

AE-SEOBH-LIP  [aa-r'shaur'n  lip*'],  sb.  a  cleft  lip ;  a  '  hare-lip.' — 

Wem;  Ellesmere.    SeeAr(2). 
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AS-SHOTTEH-UP  [aaVBhot'ii'lip*'],  the  same. — ^Pulybrbatch  ;. 
Clun.    See  £k.  IL,  PoMorey  &c., '  Superstitions  concerning  Animals.' 

ABTI8HK0W  [aaVti'shi^oa-'],  sh.  Cornra  vulgaris^  the  shiew-mouse. 
— ^Bridgnobth.  Of.  Nussrow.  See  Bk.  XL,  Folklore,  &o.,  'Super- 
stitions  concerning  Animals;' 

AS  [u'z],  (1)  rd.  pron.  who,  which,  that.  Com.  'I'm  sartin  it 
wuz  *im  (u  I  sid  comin'  out  o'  the  **  George." ' 

(2)  pr^,  on,  upon.  Com*  '  'E  toud  me  they  wun  gweKn  theer  as 
nex'  Siaturday,  ready  for  the  Wakes.' 

(3)  conj\  that  Com.  '  They  sen  as  the  crannaberries  bin  despert 
ficase  this  time.'  Used  also  in  combination  with  how,  '  1  'card  the 
Maister  tellin'  the  Missis  cu  *ow  'e  wuz  gwein  to  Stretton  far  i'  the 


momin'.' 


(4)  V.  a.  has.  Com.  '  I  sid  Jack  ^em  tdert  the  tatoe-slang ;  cu  a 
t65k  the  shareyil  66th  'im  dun  'ee  think  P '  ^«  in  this  case  is  merely 
an  instance  of  the  general  usage  in  Shropshire  of  '  dropping  the  H,' 
but  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  form  used  by  Shropsnire's  poet — 
the  blind  monk  of  Haughmond — in  the  fifteenth  century : 

*  That  hol^  cherche  cm  bound  me  to, 
Grawnt  me  grace  that  fore  to  do.' 

John  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  67. 

A80AL  [az'gnl],  same  as  Askal,  q.  v.  Much  Wenlock. 

A8HEH-PLAHT  [ash-u'n  plant*'],  sb,  an  ash  sapling  cut  to  serve  as 
a  light  walking-stick  or  *  cane.' — Pxtlverbatch.  *  Whad  a  despert 
BTode  lad  that  Tum  Rowley  is,  'e  wants  a  good  ctshen-plant  about  'is 
'ide  offcener  than  'is  i>orritch.' 

'  His  ashen  spear  that  quivered  as  it  flew.' — Dbyden. 

ASIDE  [u'seid-],  adv,  beside.  Com.  '  Mighty  bad !  mighty  bad^ 
poor  young  66man,  'er's  got  the  pipus  [typhus]  faiver — ^the  fluency 
rinflaenza]  an'  'afe  a  dozen  plfunts  aMde*  So  said  Sally  * Eaizwil ' 
\KeaTsweU]  of  Longden,  1860  circa, 

AlSIDEV  [u'sei'dn],  adv,  on  one  side.  Com.  '  Yo'  hanna  ptit  yoie. 
ahawl  on  straight,  the  cornels  bin  all  asiden,^ 

'  All  asiding  as  hogs  fighting.' — Bay's  Proverbs,  p.  51. 

ASKAL  [as'kull,  sh,  Lqphinus  pimctatua,  the  smooth  newt. — 
Shbewsbttby  ;  FuLYEBBATcn.  '  I  carried  up  a  barrel,  ma'am,  out 
o'  the  cellar  into  the  foud,  an'  as  I  turned  it  the  one  end  uwermost 
theer  wuz  a  askai,  an'  I  wuz  that  frittened,  but  I  'adna  squedge  it, 
ma'am,  so  it  'adna  'urt  me,  an'  that  made  me  think  as  askals  wu2 
more  innioenter  than  I  'ad  s'posed.'  So  said  Betty  Andrews  of  Cruck 
Meole  (June,  1872).    See  below,  Aaker. 

[aa'kui^],  same  as  Askal. — Newport  ;  Weh  ;  Ellebmbre. 

'  Snakes  and  nederes  thar  he  fand 
And  gret  blac  tades  gangand, 
And  arskes,  and  other  wormesfella 
That  I  can  noht  on  Inglis  telle.' 

Homilies  in  Verse  (A.D.  1330,  circa), 
Specim,  Early  Eng,,  VIII.  h,  1.  177. 
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A8SATTT  [u'saut],  (1)  eb.  attack,  assault  Com.  'They  'n  'ad  'im 
up  for  OLMaut^ 

*  Many  a  cumly  Knight  *  &  o|^r  kid  people 
On  euery  side  was  sett  *  asaute  too  make.' 

K.  Aliaaunder,  L  263. 

(2)  V,  a,  to  attack,  assault.  Com.  *  'E  oMatUed  me  as  I  was  comin* 
throm  the  com  fild.' 

' .  .  .  and  also  bewar  of  spendyng  of  yowr  stuffe  of  qwarellyB, 
powdr,  and  stone,  so  that  if  they  asaaut  yow  er  we  come,  that  ye  have 
stuff e  to  dy£fende  yow  of  over.' — Paston  Letters,  A.D,  1469,  voL  ii.  p.  381. 

O.Fr.  assaillir  attaquer;  d*oi^  assaille,  attaque,  aasaut,  propr.  ad-' 
$alttu, — ^BuiL 

AST  [a8*t],  pret,  and  part,  past,  asked. — Pulvbrbatch;  Clun, 
Here/d,  Border.  <  Is  the  Maister  gwein  to  the  far  ? '   *  I  hanna  cut  'im.' 

*  He  sent  for  me  and  ast  me  how  I  fared.  ...  a  toke  me  to  him 
and  cut  how  my  suster  dede,  and  I  answeryd  wyll,  never  better.' — 
Fcuton  Letters^  A.D.  1454,  vol.  L  p.  302. 

Cf.  A  (1)  with  a  toke. 

ASTOW  [as^tou],  hast  thou. — Ludlow. 

'  sadde  sowes  for  mi  sake  *  suffred  cuitow  manye.' 

William  of  Podeme,  L  4724. 

Cf  *  **  Camtow  semen,"  he  seide  •  .  .' 

Piers  PL,  Text  C.  pass.  vi.  L  12. 

AT  [at'],  prep.  to.  Com.  *  Yo'  needna  be  afeard,  I  amma  gwein  to 
do  nuthm  at  yo\' 

*  Here's  at  ye,  what  I  drink  won't  feit  ye.* 

Davy's  MS.  in  We. 
A.S.  cef,  at,  to. 

AT-APTES  [u't  af -tur*],  adv.  and  prep,  after.  —  Pulvbrbatch. 
'  Whad  time  did  John  come  in  las'  night  ? '  *  A  good  wilde  at-^Lfter 
yo'd'n  gwun  to  bed.' 

*  At  after  souper  goth  this  noble  king 
To  seen  this  hors  of  bras,  .  .  .' 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  1.  10616. 

ATSATS,  ATHATHS  [u'dhatn],  Pulvbrbatch;  Ludlow;  Wbh. 
Qy.  com.    [u'dhat-nz],  Shrewsbury  ;  Newport,  adv.    C£  Thatn. 


[u'dhin*],  prep,  and  adv.  within. — Ellesmere.     Qy.  com. 

ATHISH,  ATHISNS  [u'dhis-n],  Pulvbrbatch  ;  Ludlow.  Qy.  com. 
[u'dhis*nz],  Shrewsbury  ;  Newport,  adv.  *  Yo'  bin  despert  oukit  o'er 
that  bit  o'  knittin, — oanna  yo'  put  the  nild  [needle]  through  the  stitch 
athisn  an'  nod  be'Ind  it  athatn  ?  That's  'ow  vo'  droppen  the  stitdhes 
offthenilds.'    Cf.  Thisn. 

ATHOTTT  [u'dhout-],  prep,  without. — Shrewsbury;  Pulvbrbatch. 
Qy.  com. 

ATHWAET  [u'thur't],  Corve  Dale.     [u*thwur't],  Much  Wbnlook. 

A-TOP  [u'top*], 2wep.  on  the  top;  upon.     Com.     Tve  bin  lookin' 
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that  cork-screw  up  an'  down,  an'  fond  it  a-top  o'  the  cubbert  eihilf 
after  alL'    Of. 

'  One  heaved  a-high,  to  be  hnrl'd  down  below.* 

K.  Richard  III.,  IV.  iv.  86.    • 
See  A  (3). 

ATTEB  [atiii'],  prep,  after. — Clun;  Clbb  Hills;  Wkllinoton; 
Newport. 

ATWEES  [u'tween*],  pr^,  between. — Pitlverbatch  ;  Ludlow. 

'  AUween  two  theevys  nayled  to  a  tre.* 

Lydgaie^s  Minor  Poems,  p.  263,  in  Hal. 

AIWIXT  [u'twik'st],  prep,  betwixt,  between. — Ludlow.  'The 
poor  chap  got  jammed  atwioct  the  waggons ;  I  doubt  it  'U  be  a  bad 
job  for  'im. 

' .  .  .  seyng  that  such  money  as  is  spent  a  twix  yowe  is  but  wast- 
fully  expendid  and  to  non  use  yertuouse.' — Paston  Letters,  a.d.  1460  ? 
voL  i.  p.  520. 

Cf.  Twix. 

A-TWO  [u'too'J,  adv.  in  two;  asunder. — Newport;  Wem.  'The- 
jug  fell  a  tt&o  jest  as  I  wuz  *angin'  it  up.' 

'  Do  a-wei  l^i  Maumetes  '  )>ei  han  trayed  f>e  ofbe ; 
Let  broken  hem  a-two  *  an  bren  hem  al  to  ponder.' 

Joseph  of  Arimathie,  1.  103. 

A.  S.  on,  in ;  and  twa,  two.    Of.  A  (3). 

AVP  [auf '],  sb.  a  simpleton ;  a  blockhead.  Com.  '  'E  took  me  for 
a  nauf,  but  'e  fund  'is  match.'  See  N,  in  Grammar  Outlines  {con'^ 
mmants).    Ct  Oaf  in  Wedg. 

AVKEST,  ATTBIT.    See  Awkward. 

AVLB  [auld*],  adj.  old,  used  not  in  the  sense  of  aged,  but  as  a 
fiimiliar  school-boy  epithet,  or  as  a  term  of  reproach. — ^Ludlow. 
'  'E's  a  reglar  atUd  bad  un.'    0.  Northumbrian,  aid,  old. 

AUHTT  [auntiT,  (1)  adj.  quick,  ready,  bold,  venturesome. — 
Shrewsbury,  uffington.  *  'E's  a  aurUy  little  chap  is  our  Turn,  theer 
inna  much  as  'e  66nna-d-'&ye  a  try  mr.'  Aunty  is  connected  with- 
O.E.  aunters,  adyentures ;  deeds  of  daring  calling  for  high  spirit  and 
ready  courage. 

'  Now  fares  Philip  (^e  free  *  too  fonden  his  myght. 
And  attles  to  |«  AjBsyriens  *  aunteres  too  seecne.' 

K.  AJisaunder,  1.  109. 

Ash  has  auntrith,  yentureth,  an  'obsolete'  word.  O.Fr.  aventure 
terme  de  cheyalerie,  pour  d^gner  des  combats ;  des  p^rHs  extra- 
ordinairea. — ^Bur. 

(2)  adj.  frisky,  mettlesome ;  said  of  horses. — ^Newport. 

AUHTT-PEATTirrT  [aun-ti'  pi'aun-til,  adj.  high-spirited,  proud.— 
Ellbsmerb.  '  'E's  a  aunty-praunty  fellow,  is  youns  John,  'E  55nna 
bar  to  be  pfit  upon.'  Tms  is  one  of  those  reduplicated  words  so 
often  em^oyed  in  the  rustic  speech  as  a  more  emphatic  form  of 
ezpreesion.  The  real  signification,  it  will  be  seen,  lies  in  the  first  half 
of  the  term,  which  seems  to  be  a  secondary  meaning  of '  aunty '  (1)»  • 
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AITSE  [au8*],  same  as  Obs,  q.  v. — ^Clun  ;  Much  •  Wbnlook  ; 
Newpobt. 

ATTTES.    See  Halter. 

AWE  [auy],  sh,  the  handle  of  an  axe,  mattock,  or  pick.  Com. 
' Dick  ddn  yo'  len'  me  yore  axe ? '  'I  canna,  lad ;  it*s  at  the  wilrif 8 
for  a  new  auve.^  This  term  is  a  corrupted  form  of  '  helye.'  A.S.  hd/y 
helve;  handle. 

AYEH  [arvn],  Pulvbrbatch;  CorveDalb;  Clbb  Hills;  CoLLiEBr. 
[ay'h'n],  Ellesmere,  eh,  prognostic ;  latent  promise ;  that  which 
contains  in  itself  the  element  of  some  special  excellence  or  usefulneBS. 
A  thriying  colt  would  be  a  good  auen  of  a  horse ;  a  stick  growing 
naturally  in  the  form  of  a  scythe  handle  a  mighty  good  aven  of  a 
sned.  '  lother  day  as  I  wuz  gwein  through  Brown's  Coppy,  I  sid  a 
famous  aven  of  a  sned ;  if  I'd  'ad  my  brummock  d6th  me,  Ab:.  Jackson 
65d  a  bin  one  o'  'is  yoimg  ash  less.'  *  Yo'd'n  better  pray  sis  'e  dmma 
ketch  yo'.'    Of.  Even. 

AVEHLESS  [ai'ynli's],  adj,  shiftless ;  without  any  faculty  for  con- 
triyin^. — ^Pi&iVERBATCH ;  Oswestry.  *'Er's  a  poor  avenleu  wench 
*er  is/    Of.  Evenlesa. 

AW  [au*],  ah,  ear  of  oats. — Pulverbatch  ;  Clbb  Hills.  *  Eels  are  in 
season  when  oats  are  in  aw  J*  Proverbial  saying  heard  about  Aston 
BotterelL  Of.  aristay  spica^  an  awne  of  come,  an  ere,  or  a  glene,  in 
Prompt,  Parv,,  p.  18. 

AWAT  TO-GO,  phr.  away  with  you;  away  he  went. — Wobthbn. 
'  Tak'  this  an'  away  to-go,*  A  young  kitchen-maid,  describing  the 
depredations  of  a  man-servant  on  the  pastry  shelf,  said, '  It  wuz  Lucas, 
ma'am,  'e  comen  in  out  o'  the  'all  an'  took  some  o'  the  fancy  pies  an 
away  to-go.*  In  M.E.  to-go  =  he  went ;  Barbour  [1375]  uses  to^ga  = 
dispersed,  as  a  past  tense. 

AWED-OTTT,  phr.  in  full  ear. — Pulverbatch.  'The  88ata  i'  the 
uyyer  fild  bin  awed  out,  I  see.'    From  Aw,  q.  y. 

A-WHAM  [u'wu'm],  adv.  at  home. — Pulverbatch  ;  Ludlow.  Qy. 
com.  in  S.  Sh.  *  E  wunna-d-a-ti; Aam  w'en  the  men  gotten  theer.' 
A.S.  est,  at,  and  Tidm,  home.    See  A  (3). 

AWILDE  [u'weil'd],  (1)  adv.  whilst. — Shrewsbury;  Pulver- 
batch; Ellesmere.  *Now  then,  be  sharp  an  wesh  them  tuthree 
tl^gs  awilde  I  get  the  batch  i'  the  oven.' 

(2)  V,  n.  to  have  time;  to  wait.— Shrewsbury ;  Pulverbatch; 
Worthbn;  Ellesmere.  Qy.  com.  *Can  yo'  awilde  to  draw  the 
drink  ?  The  men  bin  gwein  to  the  fild.'  This  term  is  more  often 
used  negatively.  '  I  canna-d-at(n7(/e.'  A  wile  also  obtains,  as  a  refined 
form.   *  1  can't  awile,' — ihid, ;  CoRVE  Dale. 

AWKWARD  [au-ki't],  Much  Wenlock.  [auk-ur't],  Com.  [ou-ki't], 
Pulverbatch;  Church  Stretton;  Clun,  adj,  often  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  French  difficile  as  applied  to  persons,  *  oukit  fUks.' 

AJ^  AXE  [ak's],  v,  a,  to  ask.     Com. 
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*  For  I  wol  axe  if  it  hir  wiUe  be 
To  be  my  wyf,  and  reule  hir  after  ma' 

Chavceb,  E.  326  (Six-text  ed.) ;  Skeat. 

AXDfS  [ak'siiiz],  sb.  pi.  the  banns  of  marriage.  Com.  ^  Did'n  jo* 
'ear  as  Tmn  lyans  an'  Patty  Bowen,  'er  as  comes  throm  the  tother  side 
Sosebry,  'ad'n  thar  axins  put  up  i'  Church  o'  Whi'sun  Sunday  ? '  To 
be  axed  up,  is  to  have  the  concluding  banns  of  marriage  published. 
'  Ye  send  me  woord  of  the  maryage  of  my  Lady  Jane ;  one  maryage 
for  an  other  on,  Norse  and  Bedford  were  axed  in  the  chyrche  on 
Sonday  last  past. '--Pa«<on  Letters,  ▲.D.  1472,  yoL  iii.  p.  46. 

BACHELORS'  BUTTOV  [bach-i'lur'z  but'n],  sh.  BeUis  perennis,  the 
'  Double  Daisy '  of  the  guxlen.  Com.  When  flowrets  duster  round 
the  parent  blossom,  the  name  BachdovB*  "button  gives  place  to  that  of 
Hen-<md'ch%chen»» 

BACK-AI8TEB  [bak-ais-'tu^],  eh.  the  back  of  the  grate  immediately 
behind  the  fire. — ^Newpobt,  Shiffndl.  '  Yo'n  got  a  face  as  black  as 
the  back-aister.^    C£  Aister. 

BACKEH  [bak*n],  v,  a.  to  put  back ;  to  retard.  Com.  '  Missis,  we 
mun  ba<£fn  dinner ;  the  Maister's  sen'  word  now  jest  as  'e  56nna  be  in 
at  the  time.' 

BACK-EirD  [bak-end-'],  ah,  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  Com.  *  We 
sha'n  'aye  tmie  to  do  all  them  little  jobs  to'erts  the  hack-end.' 

BACKERTES  [bak'ur'tur'],  adv.  further  back.  Com.  '  Shift  that 
lung  table  hacKerteTf  nigher  the  waU's  Veer  I  want  it' 

BACEEETS  [bak'ur'ts],  adv.  backwards.     Com. 

BACEERTS  ROAD  OH,  phr.  wrong  way  before.— Newport. 

BACK-FBXEED  [bak-fr'end],  sh.  a  hang-naiL     Com. 

BACKSIDE  [bakseid'],  sh.  the  yard  in  the  rear  of  a  house.  Com. 
*The  lan'lord  toud  me  as  I  should  '^ye  some  'en-pens  piit  at  the 
backside;  but  I  doubt  'is  promises  bin  like  pie-crusses,  made  to  be 
broken.' 

'Bobert  Hayward  sett  Balderton  Hall  and  all  his  lands  in 
Balderton,  except  his  antient  house  and  the  backside,  to  one  Handle 
Cooke  a  Cheshireman.' — Gottgh's  History  of  MyddU,  p.  185. 

BACKSITORE  [bak-si'foa-'ur'],  adv.  wrong  side  before. — Newport. 

BAD  [bad'],  adj.  ilL  Com.  '  Mother^s  hady  'er  canna  spar  me  to 
g&6  to  school.' 

BADE  [baid"],  v.  a.  to  bathe. — ^Wellington  ;  Wbm.    Der.  *  bading.* 

BADOE  [baj*],  (1)  v.  a.,  ohsols.  to  cut  wheat  with  a  broad  hook  called 
a  badging-hook. — ^Newport.  The  same  word  as  Bag,  q.  y.  Cf.  Swive 
and  Sfwiven. 

(2)  V.  n.,  {jhsds.  to  buy  up,  as  of  feum  orgarden  produce,  for  the 
pmpoee  of  selling  again. — ^PuLyERBATCH ;  yf^. 

'  Kalph,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Guest,  was  a  sober,  peaceable 
man ;  his  imployment  was  buying  come  in  one  markett  towne  and 
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selling  it  in  another,  which  is  called  hadgeing.^ — Gough's  History  of 
Myddle,  p.  115. 

BADOEB  [baj'UT^],  »h,y  ohsols.  a  huckster ;  a  middle-man,  between  the 
wholesale  selling  farmer  and  the  town-retailer  of  farm  produce. — 
Shbewsbxtry;  Pulveebatoh;  Bbidokobth;  Clun.  'A  despert 
poor  markit  to-day,  the  badgers  wun  very  shy  o'  bu3rin'  an'  the 
townsfolks  '&d'n  it  all  their  own  way;  the  outter  went  as  low  as  a 
shillin',  i*  the  onder.' 

'27.  Item,  hit  hath  be  ysid,  the  Maire  of  Bristow  anon  after 
mighelmas,  to  do  oalle  byfore  hym  in  the  yelde  hall,  or  counseill 
hous,  all  tiie  Bakers  of  Bristowe,  there  to  yndirstand  whate  stuff 
they  haue  of  whete.  And  after,  whate  sise  they  shall  bake,  and 
to  assist  and  oounseil  theym  in  theire  byeng  and  barganyng  with  the 
Bager$f  such  as  bryngeth  whete  to  towne,  as  wele  in  &owys,  as  other- 
wyse,  by  lande  and  by  watir,  in  kepyng  downe  of  the  market* — 
Ordinance  of  the  Office  of  Mayor  of  Bristol,  temp,  JEdw.  IV.,  A.I>. 
1479,  English  Gilds,    E.  E.  T.  S. 

'  Cheer  up  your  drooping  spirits. 
And  cease  now  complaming, 
Although  you've  suner'd  hard, 
Still  fr^h  hopes  there's  remaining. 
You  see  the  com  is  falling. 
In  every  market  town,  sir, 
*In  spite  of  roguish  badgers 
The  price  it  must  come  down,  sir. 
Then  thankful  be  to  Providence, 
Who  heard  our  wretched  cry. 
And  send  us  glorious  crops  of  grain. 
Our  wants  for  to  saj^^lj.— Old  Shropshire  Song. 

(2)  V.  a,  to  teasse ;  to  banter.--Lm)LOW.    Qy.  com.    *  'E's  al'ays 
badgering  some  one ;  never  'eed  im*.' 

BADGING-HOOK.    See  Badge  (1). 

BADDf 0  [bai-din],  part.  prea.  bathing. — ^Wellington  ;  Wem.    See 
Bade. 

BADLY  [bad-li*],  adj.  sickly ;  ailing. — Newport.    This  term  is  not 
nearly  so  strong  as  bad,  in  the  sense  of  '  ill.' 

BAG  [bag'],  V.  a.  to  reap  peas  with  an  implement  which,  when 
apphed  to  thispurpose,  is  called  a  T 
CobyeDalb:  Wellington.    See  Bill. 


apphed  Jfco  thispurpose,  is  c«Jled_  a  baggin^-bUL — ^Pvlyebbatch  ; 
;  Well] 


BAOGDf  [b8g*in],  sh.y  8l.%  the  farm-labourers'  luncheon.    An  im- 

E>rted  term  which  begins  to  supersede  the  old  word  'bait,'  q.v. — 
UDLOW. 

BAGGIN-BIIiL.    See  Bag,  also  Badge. 

BAIGLE  [baig'l],  eh.  an  opprobrious  epithet  applied  to  a  depraved 
woman. — Pulveebatoh;  Wem.  "fir's  a  nasty  baigle^  that's  whad 
'eris,* 

'  Sir  To,  She's  a  beagUy  true-bred,  and  one  that  adores  me.' 

Twelfth  Nighty  IL  iii.  195. 
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BAISmrS.    See  Beettiiigs. 

BAIT  [bait],  Shrewsbury ;  Wem ;  Whitchurch,  [baayt*],  Pulver- 
BATCH ;  WoBTHEN ;  Lttdlow.  [boit'],  Oswestry,  ah,  the  farm- 
labourers'  luncheon.  The  bayte  time  is  10  o'clock,  A.M.,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  but  in  harreet-time  there  is  dnder's  Ixtj/tf,  from  4  to  5  o'clock, 
P.3C.  *  Bin  yo'  aumust  ready  for  yore  onder^s  hiyte  /  *  *  Aye,  as  soon 
as  Fye  put  on  this  jag  o'  rakin's ;  it  o6nna  'ardly  cover  the  ripples.' 

Among  the  accounts  of  the  bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury  is  a  paper  endorsed, 
•  The  bjU  of  expens  don  at  the  assyssys  at  Ludlow,  St.  Jamys  Yven, 
a*,  h.  viij.  xix.  (24  July,  1527).  Here  followeth  the  costs  don  then 
betweyn  the  town  and  Mr.  Veman.*  Among  other  items  is : — *  Paid 
at  Lebothod  (Le  Botwood)  for  Mr.  Bayleys  haytyng^  lid.' — ^OwEN  and 
Blakewat's  HUtory  of  Shrewsbury,  voL  i.  p.  307. 
Chaucer  uses  the  word  hayte  in  i^e  sense  of  to  feed. 

'  On  many  a  sory  meel  now  may  she  hayte.* 

CHArcER,  B.  466  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

loel.  beitttt  to  feed ;  to  make  to  bite. 

BAIT  BAG  [baayt-bag-*],  sh.  the  bag  in  which  the  farm-labourers 
carry  their  luncheon  to  £he  field. — Pulveebatch.  *  Axe  the  waggoner 
w'eer  'e  pat  'is  hayte-bag ;  if  'e  piit  it  i'  the  cofer  for  the  mice  to  ate, 
like  the  last'  'Bag  and  bottle.'— i2o6»n  Hood,  ii.  54,  in  Hal.  See 
BoUle  (1). 

BAKB-HUS  [baik-us],  sh.  a  building  detached  from  the  other 
domestic  offices,  containing  an  OTen,  and  used  for  baking  purposes. 
The  back  kitchen  or  '  brew-'us,'  as  it  is  generally  called,  has  an  oven; 
and  usually  serves  as  the  bake- us. — ^Pttlverbatch.  *  Put  them  bags 
o'  bran  an^urgeons  i'  the  bake- us,  an'  lock  it  up;  or  else  the  ono 
'afe  'U  find  its  way  into  the  stable.'  See  Frompt  Parr.,  p.  21.  A.S. 
hcec-hug,  a  bake-house.    Of.  Hua. 

BAXESTOHE  [bak-stwu'n],  ab.,  oltsoh,  a  circular  plate  of  iron  about 
an  inch  thick,  naving  a  loop-handle  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  out 
of  the  iron  fxume  in  which  it  is  hung  over  the  fire  when  wanted  to 
bake  cakes  on.  Com.  The  bakestoncj  though  still  occasionally  to  be 
seen  in  old  houses,  really  belongs  to  an  age  that  is  jMist.  '  Patch  the 
hak^stwun  an'  I'll  mak*  tuthree  barley  crumpits,  for  the  Maister  nor 
me  canna  ate  that  bread.  The  loaf  as  Pve  jest  fatched  out  o'  the 
buttery  is  like  stir-puddin', — more  fit  to  be  ete  6oth  a  sp6on  than  a 
knife.'  '  Barley  crumpets '  were  extensively  used  in  Shropshire  as  a 
substitute  for  bread  m  1817,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  unpre- 
cedented bad  harvest  of  the  previous  year,  sound  wheaten  flour  could 
not  be  obtained,  and  good  bread  was  not  to  be  '  gotten  for  gold.'  In 
the  month  of  October,  1816,  deep  snow  lay  on  the  harvest- fields, 
reaching  to  the  band  of  the  e^eaves ;  much  of  the  grain  remained  out 
through  November,  and  was  not  'gathered  into  &e  bam '  until  the 
frosts  of  December  had  dried  it.  Such  is  the  account  given  by  one 
who  was  herself  an  eye-witness  of  the  snow-covered  corn-fields.  The 
same  person  saw  a  very  different  harvesting  just  ten  years  afterwards 
[1826],  when  wheat  was  carried  on  Mrs.  Beynolds*  fiarm  at  Longden 
on  Jmy  the  eighth,  and  most  of  the  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood 
bad  finished  their  harvest  before  the  end  of  the  same  month. 
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'  To  go  like  a  cat  on  a  hot  haJee  stone,^ 

Bay's  Proverhs,  p.  222. 


[brauld-],    adj.,  j?ec.   unfledged. — Shrewsbury,   Uffi^igion. 
Jack,  I  know  to  tluroBtle's  nist  d6th  five  laid  young  nn's  in  it.    I 


BALD 

*Jac 

fund  it  this  momin'  on  the  road  to  school.*    Cf.  Fliggy. 

BALD-COOT  [bauld-koot-*],  sh.  Fulica  aira,  the  common  coot. — 
Bridonorth.  line  blarye,  glossed— a  hcUled  coUy  occurs  in  The 
Treatise  of  Walter  de  Bihlesworthy  close  of  xiii.  cent  in  Wr.  yocabs., 
VoL  L  p.  165. 

*  As  bald  as  a  coot^ — Bay's  Froverhe,  p.  220. 

BALD-BDI  Fbiauiyi'b],  sb.  that  part  of  the  rib  of  pork  which  lies 
nearer  to  the  neck  than  the  spare-rib. — Shrewsbury,  Uffington; 
Much  Wbnlock.  As  the  spare-rib  is  spare  of  flesh,  so  the  bald-rib  is 
hare  of  flesh.    Gf.  Spare-rib. 

BALE  [bail'],  v.  a,  to  raise  blisters  in  the  flesh,  as  by  a  sting,  or  the 
bite  of  an  insect.— Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch.  *  The  flen  han  bin 
on  this  poor  child, — jest  look  'ow  they'n  baled  'im  on  the  back.'  Cf. 
the  following : — 

'  Hwone  f>e  bale  is  aire  hecst 
ponne  is  ^e  bote  aire  necst 
For  wit  west  a  mon^  his  sore 
And  for  his  sore  hit  is  >e  more.' 

Owl  and  Nightingale^  L  687. 

A.S.  balu;  bealu.    O.  IceL  5oZ,  bale;  misery;  affliction,  in  Strat. 

BALEISB  [balm's],  r.  a.  to  beat;  to  flog;  to  whip. — Pulverbatch; 
Colliery. 

*  •  •  *  As  I  a  childe  were 
And  baleised  .  .  .' 

Piers  PI,  Text  B.,  pass.  v.  1.  175. 

\JL  iS6ilUie. 

BALE  [b:auk*],  (1)  »b,  a  horizontal  beam  in  the  roof  of  a  bam. 
— Pulverbatch.  *  I  eard  a  sqtiake  o'er  my  yed  w'en  I  wuz  throdiin,' 
said  William  Evans  of  Castle  Pulverbatch,  *  an'  w'en  I  looked  up  I 
sid  a  rot  gwein'  alung  the  baJk  66th  a  waizle  oudin'  on  to  the  scuf t  on 
'is  neck ;  they  fellen  off  the  balk,  the  par  on  'em,  jest  as  they  wun,  on 
to  the  bam  flur,  an'  theer  I  killed  'em  b66ath  55th  my  thrashal.' 
This  curious  incident  occurred  as  described. 

The  ehimley  balk  is  a  great  beam  in  front  of  an  old-fashioned  fire- 
place, where  the  bacon  is  sometimes  hung  to  dry.  Obsols.  *  That  par  o' 
dbawls  mim  be  shifted  throm  the  ehimley  balk,  they  bin  gettin  quite 
raisty.' 

'  To  dimben  by  the  renges  and  the  stalkes 
Unto  the  tubbes  honging  in  the  balkes* 

Chaucer,  C.  ST.,  I  3626. 

'BaJtkeia  ahowse.' — Trabs,  Prompt  Parv,  Icel.  bdlkr,  a  beam;  a 
partition. 

(2)  sb.,  obsols,  var,  pr,  a  bulk  or  projection  of  masonry,  as  the  oven-- 
laik,  ^  In  this  case  the  mouth  of  the  oven  is  inside  the  house,  but  the 
oven  itself,  being  built  outside,  projects  and  forms  a  balk, — Pulver- 
batch; Ellesmers. 
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* lago.  Here ;  stand  beliind  tHs  hulk* — OiheUo,  Y.  L 
Of.  CoriolanuB,  11.  i.  225. 

(3)  »b,  an  old  hedge  bank  on  wbicli  the  'quick'  is  planted.— 
Newport.    IceL  bdlkr^  a  partition. 

(4)  A  space  left  unploughed  between  the  farrows,  the  result  of  bad 
ploughing.    Com. 

*  Balke  of  a  loude  eryd.' — Porca.  *  Crebro,  A  bcUke  bitwvne  two 
forrowes.' — Porca,  *Vorat  furfur,  aratnim  vult  yerteri.  — Mkd. 
Habl.  MS.  2257, — Prompt.  Parv,  and  Notes, 

A  hoik  in  the  field  is  a  but  that  has  been  skipped  in  the  sowing ; 
such  a  hoik  is  believed  to  portend  calamity  to  the  owner  of  the  fieU. 
'  I  see  theer's  a  balk  in  a  fila  o'  com  down  by  Steppiton,  I  dunna  know 
who  it  belungs  to,  but  it's  no  good  sign  anyways,  theer'll  be  djeth  i' 
the 'ouse  afore 'arrodst.'  Balkyn  or  ouerskyppyn,  omitto. — Prompt  Parv. 

(o)  V.  a.  to  leave  a  space  unploughed.  Com.  *  Sich  ploughin  as 
this  56nna  do  for  me,  the  one  'aie  o'  the  grounds  balked,* 

*  But  so  wel  halt  nd  man  ^  plogh,  \fe.t  he  ne  balke^  d|«r  wde.' 

Gotv,  con/,  am,,  1.  296,  in  Stilat. 

'Balkyn,  or  to  make  a  balke  in  a  londe  (in  erynge  of  londe).' — 
Forco,,  C,  F,  in  porca,.  Prompt,  Parv, 

(6)  V,  a.  to  hinder  from  using ;  to  cause  inconvenience. — Ellesmerb. 
Qy.  com.  '  Pye  cut  the  end  of  m^  finger  aumust  off.*  '  Dear  'eart ! 
tliaf  s  a  bad  job ;  bein*  at  the  end,  it  'U  balk  you,  wunna-d-it  ?' 

BALLET  [balu't],  eb,,  var, pr,  a  ballad.    Com. 

'  But  thee,  Theocritus,  wha  matches  ? 
They're  no  herd's  ballais,  Maro's  catches.' 

BoBBBT  BuBNS,  Poemi,  p.  U4,  1.  20. 

'  'E  toud  'er  not  to  mak  a  ballet  on  it,'  said  of  news  not  to  be  spread* 
A  '  *ole  i*  the  ballet '  is  some  part  of  a  song  or  story  forgotten. 

BALL-8T0HE,  (1)  sh,  iron-stone  lying  in  baUs,  found  above  the 
'topcoaL'— Collieby;  M..T.     See  Coal-Field. 

(2)  eb,  a  kind  of  limestone. — Much  WENiiOCK. 

BALLT  [bali'],  (1)  sb,  the  belly;  the  old  pronunciation.    Com. 

'  A  great  bolle-full  of  benen  '  were  betere  in  his  wombe, 
And  wi>  l^e  randes  of  bakun  *  his  baly  for  to  fillen.' 

P.  PI  Or,,  L  763. 
A.S.  bcelig,  idem,  properly  a  bag. 

(2)  eb,  a  litter  of  pigs.  Com.  'I  shall  keep  that  sow  on,  'er 
brought  ten  pigs  the  first  bally  an'  twelve  the  next,  an'  reared  'em 
aU.'    Cfl  Farrow. 

(3)  V,  n.  to  grow  abdominous. — ^Pttlvebbatch  ;  Ellesmebb.  Qy. 
com.  '  'E  use  to  be  as  thin  as  a  red  yerrin ;  but  fiedth,  'e  bailies  wdl 
aence  'e  went  to  the  paas'ns.' 

BALLT-PBOTTD  [bal-i'pr'oud],  adj,  dainty ;  fastidious  in  respect  of 
food.  '  'E  wuz  welly  clemmed  wen  'e  come  to  me,  an'  now  'e's  got 
bally-proud,*    See  al>ove. 

BALLTS  [bal-i's],  sb.  pi.  blacksmith's  bellows.    Qy.  if  restricted  to 
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this  sense. — Wem  ;  Ellesxebe.  The  form  hahftoi  occurs  in  Timdale» 
p.  34,  Hal.    Cf.  Blow-belljrs.    See  Bellya. 

BANDS  [baandz],  sh,  pi.,  var,  pr.  banns  of  marriage. — ^Golusrt. 

*  A  pit-girl  who  presented  herself  with  her  "chap"  to  "put  up  the 
hands"  confounded  both  parson  and  clerk  by  givinff  her  name  as 
Loice-Showd,  They  could  make  nothing  of  it,  and  had  to  defer 
publishing  the  banns  until  the  girl's  proper  appellation  could  be 
ascertained.  It  proved  to  be — upon  making  inquiries  in  an  adjoining 
parish — Alice  Harwood  ! '  This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance  of 
the  ignorance  of  their  rightful  names  which  obtains  amongst  the  pit- 
folk  and  others  of  the  peasant  class.  See  £k.  EL,  Folklore,  &c, 
'  Nicknames '  and  '  Simames.* 

BAHOEB  [bang'ui^],  (1)  «&.  a  hard  blow.  Com.  '  I  gid  'im  sich  a 
hanger  as  e  6dnna  forget  in  a  'urry.' 

(2)  «&.  a  three  'grained'  pikel  used  for  'gathering  scutch.' — 
Whitcitdiich. 

BAHO-SWAITO  [bang'swang**],  adv,  without  thought ;  headlong. — 
Clee  Hills. 

BAlfK  [bangk'l  refined  pronunciation  of  'bonk/  q.  v.  A.S.  hancj 
a  bank ;  a  hillock. 

BANET-FIECES.    See  Bonky-pieoes. 

BAHNEAIHO  [bannir'in],  ah.  and  part.  adj.  perambulating  the 
parish    boundaries. — Shrewsbuby.      See    £k.   II.,-  FoUdore,  Ac., 

*  Customs  connected  with  Days  and  Seasons'  {Holy-Thursday). 

BAKirUT  [bann'ut],  eh.  Nuxjuglaits  regica,  a  large  kind  of  walnut 
Com.  Bdnne-note-tre  occurs  in  a  Metrical  Vocahulary  (perhaps),  xiT- 
cent.,  and  Mr.  Wright  remarks  on  it  '  This  is  by  much  the  earliest 
example  of  the  word  I  have  met  with.'  See  Wr.  yocabs.,  toL  L 
p.  181. 

BABTERfban-tur'],  v.  a.,  pec.  to  beat  down,  as  in  price. — Shrews- 
bttry;  Wem;  Ellesmere.  Qy.  com.  'Peggy,'  said  Richard  Price 
of  Welshampton,  *  I've  bin  to  the  Baumur  after  that  pig,  but  they 
wanten  too  much  money  for  'im.  I  sed  to  'Liza  Downes,  I  dunna 
want  to  hanter  yo  down  in  price,  if  yo  thinken  yo  can  get  more  for 
'im  by  tHkin'  'im  to  EUesmur  far';  t&k  'im,  I've  toud  yo  whad  I 
mane  to  give.'    Cf.  Bate. 

BAB  [baa'r],  (1)  ah.  a  bear.  Com.  'I  dunna  Uke  that  Australian 
bif,  yo  never  knowen  w'ether  it's  lion  or  har  yo  bin  atin.'  So  said 
John  Cotton  of  Hanwood  [1873].    A.S.  heray  a  bear. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  bear ;  to  tolerate.    Com.     *  I  canna  har  that,  an'  whad's 
more,  I  65nna  ave  it.' 

rs)  V.  a.  to  deprive  of. — Shrewsbtjry  ;  Pxjlverbatch.    *  Oh  !  'ex's 
sicn  a  fev'rit,  *e  canna  har  'er  anythin'  'er  axes  fur.' 

*  Heaven  and  fortune  har  me  happy  hours ! 
I^ay>  yield  me  not  thy  light ;  nor  night  thy  rest ! '  ^ 

King  Richard,  IV.  iv.  400. 

(4)  V.  a,  to  prevent.    '  I'll  har  'im  gwrtn  theer.' — Cltjn. 

(5)  [baar],  v.  a.  to  claim  possession  or  privilege ;  to  make  choioeL 
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of.    The  term  is  used  by  childTen  at  play. — Ellesicbbb.     'I  say, 
Bill,  I  bar  that  bat.'    Oil  Barley,  in/ra, 

(6)  V.  a.  to  ignore,  as  of  a  bad  hit.  A  playground  term. — Clun.  Qy. 
com.     « Oh !  we'U  &or  that.' 

(7)  adj\  bare ;  naked.    Com. 

BABSnTB  [baa'THbein],  sb.  Convolvultta  Arvensts,  small  bind-weed. — 
SiiBEWSBUBY,  ffanwood.    Of.  Devil's  guts  and  Billy-Glipper. 

BAB-FUT  [baaVfat],  cuij.,  var.  pr.  having  the  feet  uncovered ;  bare- 
foot.   Com. 

'  Fraunceys  bad  his  brethem 
Bar-fot  to  wenden.'— P.  PI,  Cr„  1.  594,  ed.  We. 

BAErPUT  CTJSTASD  [baa Vfut  kus-tur't],  sh.,  ohsoU.  ?  a  '  bystin ' 
custard  not  enclosed  in  a  crust. — Pulvebbatch.  *  We'n  mak  a  dish 
o'  bar/ut  cugtart  ddth  that  bystin  for  the  men's  supper;  it'll  be  a 
trate  for  'em.'    Cf.  Bystin  Custard. 

BAB6E  fbaa'r'j],  (1)  v.  n.  to  curve  outwards ;  to  bulge,  as  of  the 
sides  of  a  tub,  a  wall,  &c.— Whitchitbch,  WhixaU.  C£  *Bulk'  in 
Wedo. 

(2)  sh,  a  term  applied  to  anything  large.  '  A  great  harge  of  a  thing.' 

— Whitchtjbch,  Whi^taU. 

(3)  cm2;.,  o^oZs.  large;  protuberant   '  A  great  iart^e-^eZ/ied  thing.' — 

PULVEBBATCH. 

BABOS  [baa'T^ggzj,  interj.  a  schoolboy's  term.  Crying  hargs  entitles 
him  to  a  short  witiidrawal  from  a  game,  and  exemption  from  penalties 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  incurred. — Shbewsbxtbt. 

BABET  [baaVi'n],  part,  laying  bare  the  stone ;  a  quarrying  term. 
—Much  Wenlook.    Cf.  Onbear. 

BABX  [baa-rlc],  v.  a,  to  kick  the  skin  off  a  person's  shins.  Cobl 
*  'E  rawled  'im  about  shamefal,  an'  larked  'is  shins  beside.' 

BABLETS'  [baa-rli'],  v.  a.  same  as  Bar  (5),  q.  v.     Com. 

BABLET-CHILD  pbaaTli'-cheild*],  sh.  a  child  bom  in  wedlock,  but 
which  makes  its  advent  within  six  months  of  marriage.  The  meta- 
phor lies  in  tiie  allusion  to  the  time  which  elapses  oetween  harUy 
sowing  and  barley  harvest, — Much  Wenlock,  Acton  Bumell, 

BABLIS  [baa-rliss],  v,  a.  same  as  Bar  (5),  q.  v.  Com.    Clbb  Hills. 

BABK  [baaVm],  sb.  yeast.     Com. 

<  And  sometimes  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm,' 

Mid&,  Nights  Dreamy  II.  ii.  8. 
A.S.  beorma,  barm;  yeast. 

BABVACLES  [baa'r'nu'klzl,  (1)  sb.  pi,  spectacles. — Kewfobt. 
BamiqueSf  spectlEtcles. — Voeao,  de  Berri  in  Wedo. 

(2)  sb.  pi,  obeoU.  an  instrument  applied  to  the  nose  of  a  sava«e  bull 
to  subdue  his  violence.  Com.  The  Damages  are  somewhat  like  the 
figure  of  8  in  form,  consisting  of  two  nngs  connected  midway  by 
short  bars,  tiirou^h  which  a  screw  passes.  The  upper  rin^  is  jointed 
in  the  centre,  while  tiie  lower  one  is  correspondingly  divided.    This 
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is  put  into  the  bull's  nostrils,  and  lield  there  by  the  screw  which 
seryes  to  tighten  the  barnacles  at  pleasure.  The  upper  ring  is  attached 
to  the  point  of  each  horn  by  means  of  a  chain,  thus  keeping  the 
lower  one  from  dropping  and  impeding  the  animal  while  grazing.' 

*  It  gies  the  bfiU  plenty  to  do  to  think  on  'is  nose  Ven  the  hamades 
bin  on/  said  Thomas  Cliffe,  the  *  village  blacksmith'  of  Tilstock, 
when  describing  the  instrument  and  its  uses  [Sept.  1874].  C£ 
'  Barnacles '  in  Wedg. 

BA£ir-D00BrSATAOE»  sh,,  si  ?  a  clodhopper.— Shrewsbury. 

BABHISH  [baaVnish],  v,  n.  to  grow  stout  and  well-fayouied ;  to 

*  fill  out/  as  youths  do  who  have  ceased  to  grow  in  height. — ^Pulyer^ 
BATOH ;  Much  Wbnlock  ;  WELUNaTON ;  Newport.  *  I  spect  the 
young  squire's  lef  college :  'e's  as  tall  as  a  young  poplar,  an  as  thin 
as  a  pikel-stail ;  but  Vli  barnieh  now  for  a  couple  o'  ears,  an'  mak  a 
fine  fellow.  I  'ope  'e'll  be  as  good  a  maistor  an'  lanlord  as  the  owd 
un.' 

BABBOW  [baar'-u'],  ah,  a  child's  pinafore. — Shrbwsburt,  Uffington. 

*  Oud  your  harrow^  PoUy*  for  some  apples.'    Of.  Brat. 

BABS-ABS  [baaVz  aaVz],  sh.  pi,  beards  hairs;  threads  of  filmy 
white,  fringmg  greater  masses  of  doud,  said  to  betoken  some  sort  of 
weather ;  but  the  popular  mind  is  not  at  one,  whether  it  be  fair  or 
foul.— CHxmcH  Steetton  ;  Much  Wenlock. 

BASE-CHILD  [baisxheild],  sh.  an  illegitimate  child. — ^Worthen; 
Olun  ;  Bridgnorth  ;  Much  Wenlock. 

'  1689  Expences  at  y*  sealing  a  bond  to  saue  the  Jifh  [Justice] 
Barmely  from  a  lace  child — 00-01-00.' — Parish  AccounU,  Clun. 

Of.  Love-ohild. 

BASK  [bask*],  v,  n,  to  cough  asthmatically. — ^Wem.     'That  theer 
.    poor  oud  men's  very  bad,  'e'll  sit  afore  the  fire  loskirC  an'  spittin'  all 
day  lung.' 

BASS  [bass*],  sh,  a  slaty  substance  found  in  coal  which  will  not 
cinerate.    Com.    Called  '  dimdick '  in  Derbyshire.    See  Coal-field. 

BASSET-EHD  [basi't  end*],  eh,  the  end  of  the  workings  on  the  rise 
of  the  mine.— Colliery,  M.  T. 

BASTE  [baist*],  (1)  v.  a.  to  sew  slightly ;  to  tack  together  the  seyeral 
pieces  of  a  garment  with  lon^  stitches  preparatory  to  more  permanent 
work.  Com.  ''El's  put  mighty  sHm  work  i'  this  gownd,  it  innft 
much  better  than  hasted,* 

*  Bene,  .  .  .  The  body  of  your  discourse  is  sometime  yarded  with 
fragmente,  and  the  guards  are  but  slightly  hasted  on  neither.' — Much 
Ado  ahout  Nothing^  1,  i,  288. 

Cf.  Bom,  of  the  Rose,  104. 

^  Baste  couture  grossi^re,  faufilure;  vb.  hastiry  aujourd'hui  hdiir^ 
attacher  de  pieces  les  unes  aux  autres  en  les  cousant  a  grands  points ; 
de  I'ahaL  hestan,  raccomoder,  rapi^cer,  du  subst.  hast  J — ^BuR.  *  Bastyn 
clothys  suhsuo;  sutulo,* — Prompt,  Parv,  O.H.  Germ,  hesten,  baste; 
sew,  m  Strat. 

(2)  v.  a.  to  flog ;  to  beat.   Com.     *  Tum,  111  haste  yore  back  fur  yo 
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in  another  'afe  mmnte  if  yo  duuna  be  quiet  Whad  bin  'ee  prokin 
the  esB  out  o'  the  grate  athatn  for  P  Tye  on'y  now  jest  daned  up  the 
fire-place.' 

'  Dro,  5.  .  .  I  think  the  meat  wants  that  I  have. 
Ant.  8.  In  good  time,  sir ;  what's  that  P 
Dro,  8,  Basting,* — Comedy  of  ErrorSy  EE.  ii.  59. 

Strutt  mentions  Basle  the  hear  as  an  incident  in  games ;  a  form  of 
punishment  hj  which  *  a  boy  oouchine^  down  is  laden  with  the  clothes 
of  his  compamons,  and  then  buffeted  by  them.' — Sports  and  Pastimes^ 
p.  387,  ed.  1833. 

O.N.  beysta,  to  beat ;  to  thrash.  Dan.  hoste,  to  drub ;  to  belabour, 
in  Wbdo. 

BAT  Rmt'],  (1)  sb.f  obs.'i  a  kind  of  light  club-like  implement  used  by 
washerwomen  for  the  purpose  of  beating  the  clothes. — Much  Wen- 
LOOK.    Shakespeare  has  batlet  for  the  same  thing. 

'  Touch  ...  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  love  .  .  . 
The  kissing  of  her  batlet  and  the  cow's  dugs 
That  her  pretty  chapt  hands  had  milked.' 

As  You  Like  It,  II.  iv.  49. 

A.S.  latt  a  bat ;  club ;— of  Celtic  origin.    Of.  Bat-stafP. 

(2)  sb,  a   heavy  blow.— Whitchxjbch.     Qy.  com.  in   N.  Shr. 
gied  'im  sich  a  bat' 

<  That  zal  be  asayd  be  this  batte  ! 
What,  thou  Jhesus  P  ho  ^aff  the  that  P' 

Coventry  Mysteries,  p.  296,  in  Hal. 

(3)  sb.t  si?  speed.--SHBEW8BUBY ;  WHiTCiniECH.  Qv.  com.  Of 
a  person  running  or  riding  as  hard  as  he  can  they  say,  *  'E's  g66in  at 
a  pretty  bat,' 

(4)  V,  a,  to  beat  with  force. — Shbewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Whit- 
CHT7RGH.  Qy.  com.  *  Polly,  afore  yo  make  that  door,  g66  an*  fatch 
a  box  o'  slack  to  rake  the  &e ;  an'  bring  the  shovel  idung  5oth  yo  to 
bat  it  down  well  as  it  shanna  bum  through.' 

^5)  V,  a.  to  strike  lightly;  to  tap. — Ludlow.  Mothers  bat  their 
children  in  playful  reproof.    The  expression  is  a  common  one. 

'  BaUede  hem  on  ]>e  bakkes  *  to  bolden  heore  hertes.' 

Piers  PL,  Text  A,  pass.  iii.  1.  192. 

01  Pope's  *  Gay  pats  my  shoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite.' 

(6)  V.  a.  to  wink,  or  rather  to  move  the  o^'^elids  up  and  down 
quickly.  Com.  *  '£  bats  'is  eyes  like  a  loiise  i*  the  ess.'  Of.  Bate, 
a  term  in  Mconry,  which  describes  the  similar  motion  of  a  hawk's 
wings  when  trying  to  get  away  from  *  fist '  or  *  perch.'  Fr.  battre  les 
atles, 

BATCH  [bach*],  (1)  sh,  a  quantity  baked  at  one  time,  as  of  bread  or 
pies.    Com. 

*  Achil.  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  I 
Thou  crusty  baich  of  nature,  what's  the  news  P ' 

Troilus  and  Crsssida,  V.  i.  6. 

*  Bahche ;  batche,  or  bakynge.'— Pi^^ura,  Prompt,  Parv,    A.S.  bacan, 
to' bake. 
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(2)  ab,  tHe  quantity  of  com  sent  to  the  mill  for  one  grinding,  and 
the  quantity  of  floor  returned  from  it.    Com. 

*  Shrewsbury,  April  18,  1796. 
'  The  Inhabitants  of  the  United  Parishes  of  this  Town 
May  have  their  Com  Ground  at 
Eln^land  Windmill 
For  Sixpence  a  Bushel. 
N.B. — ^No  Toll  or  Gratuity  will  be  taken.    A  Cart  will  go  regularly 
through  the  Town  two  or  three  Times  a  Week  to  fetch  and  deliver 
the  Batches.* — Old  Handbill. 

C£  Grist. 

(3)  sK  a  lot  or  quantity  of  anything ;  '  a  hatch  of  papers,'  letters,  &c. 
Com. 

BATCH-CAKE  [bachkaik],  ah.  a  small  'oven-bottom'  loaf  made 
for  immediate  use.  Com.  In  farm-houses  the  large  loaves  are  made 
in  two  parts,  a  lesser  on  a  greater,  like  what  bakers  call  a  '  cottage 
loaf.'  The  hatch-cake,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  one  undivided  portion. 
'  We  mun  mak'  a  couple  o'  hatch-cakes  to  save  cuttin'  the  new  bread, 
for  theer  is  but  a  cantel  o'  the  owd  left.' 

BATCH-FLOTTK  [bach-flour'],  sh.  an  inferior  quality  of  flour  for 
common  household  bread;  produced  chiefly  from  wheat,  though 
barley,  rye,  and  even  rice  are  sometimes  admitted  into  its  com- 
position.    Com. 

BATE  [bait],  v.  a.  to  remit;  to  lessen  in  price.  Com.  'Mate's 
dosport  dear,  tenpence  a  pound,  tak'  it  or  lave  it;  'e  55dna  hate  a 
half-penny.'    Cf.  Banter. 

'  Laf.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it,  and  I  will  not  haJte  thee  a 
scruple.'— ^//'s  Well,  11.  iii.  234. 

*  Sic.  Sir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices ;  neither  wUl  they  hatt 
One  jot  of  ceremony.' — Coriolanvs,  IL  iL  144. 

BATHED  [baidh'd],  part,  adj.,  obsols.  sodden;  underdone:  said  of 
meat.— PuLVERBATCH ;  Worthen  ;  Corve  Dale.  *  Bettv,  your  fire's 
bin  too  slow,  the  meat  isn't  enough,  it's  hathed  like  somethm'  between 
roasted  an'  boiled.' 


lTHER  fbaadh-ur'],  v.  a.  to  tread  down. — Cleb  Hills.     'The 
young  turkies  hither  the  mowin'  grass  sadly.'    Cf.  Father. 

BATHY  [baidh'i'],  adj.  same  as  Bathed. — Shrewsbubt.  Cf. 
Beethey. 

BAT-STAFF  [bat-stu'f],  sh.^  ohsA  same  as  Bat  (1). — Pulvkrbatch; 
Bishop's  Castle  ;  Clun.  *  In  the  Great  Oharnber  .  .  .  twelve  bed- 
staves  with  a  hattstafe.* — Inventory  .  .  .  Owlbury  Manor-House, 
Bishop's  Castle,  1625.  Cf.  *  Batte-staffe,'  PeHiculus  fustU  haiiUus  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  with  Way's  Note,  p.  26.    See  Buck. 

BATTEBrDOCK  [bat-ur'dok],  sb.  Rumex  obtusifoUus,  broad-leaved 
Dock. — Ellesmere.  *  Beware  of  a  breed  if  it  be  but  a  batter-dock  *  is 
a  proverbial  saying  heard  about  Welshampton.  It  implies  the  need 
of  caution  in  dealing  with  persons  who  come  of  a  family  charactezized 
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by  '  £uIiBg8.'    Bay,  p.  82,  has — '  Beware  of  breed ;  Cheshire^  i  e.  an 
m  breed.' 

BAitJjI  fbatin],  sh,  a  truss  of  straw,  consisting  of  two  sbeaves 
secured  by  bands  of  straw  round  the  middle. — Tgr^.TMintnTe^  The 
tann  is  used  in  the  mngnlar  ibnn  only.    Twdve  hcMn  make  a  thraye, 

BAVSOH  [bans'n],  ah,  an  orer-corpulent  person.  Com.  '  Whad  a 
great  bauaoa  'e's  giyun.' 

BATJTEBSD  [bau-tur'd],  adj,  tangled  ;  '  nnkempt : '  said  of  hair.— 
Ellesmere.    Cf.  Shakespeare's  *  boltered/  signifying  <  clotted.' 

<  For  the  hlcod-hoUered  Banquo  smiles  upon  me.' 

Macbeth,  IV.  i  123. 

BATJTEBT  [baut-h'rT],  tWem.— VTbllinoton. 

BAUXJJI  [baut'i'n],  same  as  Battin,  q.  v. — Ludlow.     Cf.  Bontin. 

BAWME  [baum'l,  sb.  Melissa  officinalis^  the  herb-balm. — Pulver- 
BATCH.  '  I  douot  that  family's  mighty  bad  off,  the  poor  65man  said 
'er'd  'ad  nuthin  but  a  drop  o'  hawme  tay  all  the  wik.'  *  Bawme,  herbe 
or  tre,  Bahamus  Melisea* — Prompt,  Parv, 

BAT  [bai*],  sb.  a  compartment  of  a  barn  used  as  a  storehouse  for 
threshed  straw,  or  grain  in  the  straw  before  it  is  threshed.    Com. 

« Earth 
By  Nature  made  to  till,  that  by  the  yearly  birth 
The  large-hayed  bam  doth  fill.' — Drayton  m  Wedg. 

Ot  Dunce-hole. 

BATLT  [l)ai*li'],  Shrewsbury;  Whitchurch,  [baayli'],  Pulver- 
batoh;  Lttblow,  ah,  the  head  of  the  working  staff  on  a  farm;  a 
bailiff.  His  duties  are  yery  multifarious :  he  giyes  directions  to  the 
men  under  him;  where  there  is  not  a  shepherd  he  manages  the 
flocks,  he  shears  the  sheep,  measures  hedges,  sows  broadcast,  leads 
the  field  in  haryest,  &c.  &c.  'Aye,  Bayly  'ere,  an'  Bayly  theer, 
as  if  I  could  be  i'  twenty  places  at  once.  I  dunna  know  who'd  be 
Bayly,' 

'  Seth  sekelar  men  schul  haye  non  soulys  in  kepyng ; 
And  pytton  here  personache  to  ferme  to  a  hayle* 

John  Audelay's  PoemSy  p.  33. 

* .  .  .  Abraham  Puller,  of  Edgboulton  . .  .  was  a  long  time  Bayly  to 
my  lady  Corbett,  of  Acton  Beyner,  alias  Acton  Reynold.'— Gouon's 
History  of  Myddle,  p.  73. 

'  Ther  nas  hailUf,  ne  herde,  ne  other  hyne, 
That  he  knew  his  sleighte  and  his  coyyne.' 

Chaucer,  The  Prologue,  1.  603,  ed.  Morris. 

Hie  hallivua, a bayl^.  Nominale, xy.  cent,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  yoL  i.  p.  211. 

BAZ  [baz-l,  V.  a,  to  beat;  to  thrash. — Wem.  'Young  chap,  I'll 
haz  yore  back  if  yo  binna  sharp.'     Cf.  Baate  (2),  also  Beat. 


[bi''],  an  intensitiye  prefix,  as  6e-fangle,  &e-spattle,  &c.     Com. 
BEAK  [bi'*u'm],  sb.,  var.  pr,  a  beam  of  wood. — ^Pulvbrbatch  ; 
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CoKVE  Dale;  Wem. — Qy.  com.    'The  'ouse  is  despertlow,  an'  a 
great  heSm  across  the  kitchen  as  yo'  met'n  knock  yore  yed  agen.' 

BEAN-HATJLK  [bi'-h'n  aum-H.  See  Haulm.  The  general  pro- 
nunciation of  bean  is  that  of  tne  fractured  diphthong  as  noted  above, 
though  it  may  be  heard  occasionally  as  bane, 

BEAB  [baer'*],  sb.  the  large  block  of  sandstone  forming  the 
hearth  or  base  of  the  fiimace  on  which  the  molten  iron  rests.  '  After 
being  subjected  to  the  great  heat  of  the  iron  it  becomes  metamor- 
phosed, and  represents  a  hard,  solid  block  of  stone  mixed  with  iron 
m  one  heterogeneous  mass,  when  it  is  pulled  out  and  called  the 
fumace-5ear.' — ^Collieey,  Irmt-worka, 

BEABD  [bi'aa'r'd],  (1)  sb.,  var,  pr.  the  beard. — Pulverbatch.     Qy. 

beard 


com.  'The  beard  won't  pay  for  the  shaving'  is  a  proverbial  saying 
analogous  to  the  French — *  Le  jeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle,*  *  ^^SSJ* 
the  lumister's  ^d  me  that  owd  'edgerow  atween  the  barley  bonks  for 
tatoes,  if  I'll  rid  it ;  but  I  'ardly  tmnk  the  beard  Ul  pay  for  the  sJiavin*,* 
*  Well,  John,  piittin'  one  thing  anunst  another,  I  think  it  561 ;  theer  a 
some  good  owd  stouls  in  it  as  65d  mak'  us  firein'  for  'afe  the  winter.' 

(2)  V,  a,  to  thicken  the  lower  part  of  a  hedge  by  putting  thorns  into 
it— PuLVEKBATcn.  Qy.  com.  As  the  top  of  a  hedge  is  *  brushed,' 
80  the  lower  part  is  bearded,  by  putting  the  *  brushings '  into  the  thin 
places.  *  Pve  tined  the  glat,  an'  bearded  the  bottom,  so  as  the  pigs 
canna  proke  through.' 

BEAS  [bi'u'ss],  sb,  pi,  beasts,  meaning  cattle.     Com.     Cf.  Bests. 

BEAST  [bi'u'st],  tfb.,  var.  pr.  an  animal  of  the  bovine  species.    Com. 

BEAST-LEECH  [bi*u'st-leech-j,  sb,  a  cow-doctor,  a  hedge-farrier. — 
PuLVEEBATcn;  Chubch  Stketton;  Bbldgnorth.  Qy.  com.  in 
S.  Shr. 

*  One  Peter  Braine,  an  excellent  Beast-Leech.^ — Gk)UGH'8  Hisiory  of 
Myddle,  p.  120. 

'  Also  that  it  lyek  yow  that  John  Mylsent  may  be  spoken  to,  to  kep 
well  my  grey  horse,  and  he  be  alyve,  and  that  he  spare  no  met  on 
hym,  and  that  he  have  konnyng  lechys  to  look  to  hym.' — Potion 
Letters,  A.D.  1470,  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

Cf.  Cow-leech. 

BED-HILLUT'  [bed'ilin],  sb.  the  covering  of  a  bed;  usually  a 
*home-msuie'  quilt. — Wem. 

*  I  remember  the  soldiers  fetched  bedding  from  Newton,  for  the  use 
of  the  soldiers  there.  [Abright  Hussey.T  They  tooke  onely  one 
coarse  bed  hilling  from  my  father.' — GoUGff  8  History  of  Myddle,  p.  8. 

BED-OF-BEEF,  sb.  the  flank ;  in  the  living  animal  the  intestines 
lie  on  it  as  on  a  bed — hence  its  name. — ^Newport.    Qy.  com. 

BEEF  [beef*],  sb.,  pec,  an  ox  or  cow  intended  for  slaughter. — Clun. 
They  kill  a  beef  at  Clun  only  once  in  three  months.  A  butcher  explained 
as  a  reason  for  this  [1875]  that  the  inhabitants  of  Clun  were  *  a  very 
oukit  sort  of  folk,'  who  would  probably  not  buy  the  meat  if  provided 
for  them  at  their  own  doors,  though  they  would  willingly  *  send  for 
it  all  the  way  from  Bishop's  Castle ! '    Cf.  Fr.  un  boeuf.    See  Bif. 
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BEBBTDT-CITSTABD,  sb.  '  beestings '  flaToured  witli  spice,  sweet- 
ened, and  baked  in  a  dish  lined  with  paste.  Com.  C£  Barfat- 
cuBtard. 

BEESTDTOS  [bees'tinz],  Kewport  ;  Ellesmere.  [baisiinz],  Shrews- 
BUBY.  [bwa  ysti'n],  Clun.  [bi''8ti'nz],  Pulverbatch  ;  Bredonorth, 
th,  the  milk  taken  from  the  cow  immediately  after  calving.  It  is  of 
a  peculiar  richness,  and  has  the  property  of  thickening  when  cooked, 
as  ordinary  milk  does  with  the  addition  of  eggs.  Ash  has  heeetings^ 
which  he  calls  a  corrupted  spelling  of  hiesiings,  A.S.  heost,  hy stings. 
Ger.  hiest-milcK   See  'beestings'  in  Wedo.  der.  *  beestin'-custard,'  &c. 

BEESTDr'-FTTDDIHG,  sh.  < beestings'  made  into  a  batter  with 
flour,  to  which  are  added  sugar  and  carraway  seeds ;  then  tied  in  a 
doth  and  boiled. — ^Ellesmere.    Qy.  com. 

BEETH  [beedh-],  v,  «.  to  decay ;  to  wither. — Corvedx\le. 

BEBIHED  [beedhd],  (1) part,  past,  decayed  j  withered. — ibid. 
(2)  same  as  Bathed,  q.  t. — ibid, 

BEETHT  [beedh*i'],  (1)  adj,  dank ;  sodden :  said  of  faUen  leaves. 
—Graven  Arms;  Clun. 
(2)  adj,  sodden ;  underdone :  said  of  meat — ihid.    Of.  Bathy. 

BEETLE  |l)eet*l],  eK  a  heavy,  iion-bound  wooden  mallet,  used  for 
driving  iron  wedges  into  wood  for  the  purpose  of  splitting  it. — 
.  Gravex  Arms  ;  Gltjtx, 

'  There  goes  the  wedge  where  the  beetle  drives  it' 

Bat's  Proverbs,  p.  167. 

'  Betylle,  malleuB,* — Prompt  Parv,    A.S.  bj/tl,  a  maUet.     Cf.  Kail. 

BEFAHOLED  [bi'fang-ld],  same  as  Fangled,  q.  v.— Wem.     See  Be. 

BEOOABED  [beg-ur'd],  part.  adj.  impoverished:  said  of  land 
that  has  been  '  let  down '  from  want  of  manure  and  tillage.    Com. 

BEOOASLT  [beg'urli*],  adj.  poor,  as  applied  to  land  *  Beggarly 
land '  is  land  that  will  not  }deld  welL    Com. 

BEGOAS'S-HEEDLE,  sb.  Seandix  Peden,  Venus  comb.— Wbll- 
nroToir. 

BEHAPPES  [bi'apn],  ado.  perhaps ;  like  enough.  Com.  '  Be'- 
appen,*  s^sJack  Dallow,  *is  a  saying  current  about  Bridgnorth/ 
fifee  Bk.  n.,  Folkhre,  &c.,  'Popular  and  Proverbial  Sayings.'  Cf. 
Kayhapiieii. 

Tner.rfpg  [bi'leik-],  same  as  Behappen. — Shrewsbury;  Much 
WianjocK;  Wem- 

'Thys  sedidouse  man  [Isaiah]  goeth  also  forthe,  sayinge,  .  .  • 
Thy  wyne  is  myngeled  wyth  water.  Here  he  medeleth  with  vinteners, 
he  like  ther  were  bruers  in  those  dayes,  as  ther  be  nowe.' — Latimer, 
Sermon  iii.  p.  86. 

BELL  [bel-],  v.  n.  a  shortened  form  of  bellow,  applied  to  cattle. 
Not  common.— Mt70H  Wenix>ck.    A.S.  bellan,  to  roar;  to  bellow. 
.   ClBellock(l). 
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BELL-HORSE,  sh.^  obs.  the  leader  of  a  string  of  pack-horses. — 
CoRVE  Dale.  The  bell-horse  was  so  named  from  its  carrying  a  bell 
attached  to  its  neck,  the  sound  of  which  served  as  a  guide  to  the 
others  along  the  dark,  winding  roads  which  they  traversed,  while 
laden  with  charcoal  or  other  produce.  As  late  as  1840  or  there- 
abouts— perhaps  later  still — strings  of  pack-horses  might  have  been 
seen,  presenting  a  striking  and  picturesque  appearance  as  they 
threaded  their  way  through  rough,  stony  teacks,  their  bridles  gaily 
decorated,  and  conducted  by  men  of  gipsy-like  mien.  See  *Bell~ 
horses f   bell-horaeSf   what    time  of   day  ? ' — J3k-   II.,    FolJdore,    &c., 

*  Games.' 

BELLISE  [bel-i'ss],  v.  a,  a  corrupted  form  of  baleise,  q.  v. — ^Ludlow. 
The  term  is  not  common. 

BELLOCK  [belVk],  (I)  v.  n.  to  bellow;  to  roar.  Com.  ''Ark 
the  cow  bellockirC ;  *er  wants  'er  cauve,  see  'ow  *er  elder^s  pounded, 
poor  thing.'    See  Bell. 

(2)  r.  n.  to  cry  vociferously.    Com.     *  We  maden  *im  gtt6  to  school, 
'is  faither  an'  me,  an'  'e  bellocked  all  the  road  as  'e  went.' 

BELLTS  [beli'ss],  sb.  bellows. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Clun. 

'  Jeremiah,  blow  the  fire ; 
'      Puff,  puff,  puff; 

Beat,  Jack ;  strike,  Turn ; 
Blow  the  bdlys,  old  man.' 

ChUdren^s  Doggerel  Verse, 

'j  par  de  belwes*  is  mentioned  in  a  deed  relating  to  the  Pastous 
before  A.D.  1444. — Paston  Letters^  voL  iii.  p.  419, 
Of.  Ballys.    See  Blow-bellys. 

BELLT-VEirOEAirCE   Jbel-i' ven-junss],    sb,    weak    beer.     Com. 

*  Pretty  'arr66st  drink,  mdeed !  w'y  it  inna-d-a  bit  better  nor  beUy^ 
vengeance.* 

BELOWJDIDEB  [bi'lound'ur'l,  sb,  a  noise  as  of  something  heavy 
falling. — Pulverbatch.  *  Jest  after  we  wenten  to  bed  las'  night  I 
'eard  sich  a  helownder  ;  an'  whad  should  it  be  but  one  o'  the  cheeses 
'ad  tumbled  off  the  shilf.' 

BELT  [bel-t],  V.  a,  to  beat;  to  castigate. — Shrewsburt;  Wbm. 
Qy.  com. 

BELTEB  [bel-tur*],  sh,  anything  of  an  extraordinary  size. — ihid. 
'  My  56ns,  whad  a  heltfr  I '  said  a  gardener,  on  digging  up  an  im- 
mense potato.    See  Belt,  so  also  Banger  (1),  q.  v.  from  Ban^. 

BEKKET  [ben-i't],  sb.  Plmplnella  Saxifraga^  common  Bumet- 
saxijfrage.— Craven  Arms,  Stokesay.    Of.  Old  man*a  plaything. 

BENT  [bent],  (1)  sb.  a  strong  spiked  grass-stalk.  Com.  In  various 
parts  of  Shropshire  several  species  of  grass  are  distinguished  as  bents, 
not  one  of  which  is  the  'Bent-grass'  of  botanical  authors;  as,  for 
instance,  Alovec&rus  pratensis,  A^adow  Pox-tail-grass ;  and  Fhlemn 
pratense,  Cars-tail-grass.     The  peasant  children  pluck  bents,  and 
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&ahioQ  them  into  coronets  and  other  pretty  quaint  devices.  They 
employ  them  also  as  threads  upon  which  to  stnng  wild  strawberries. 
The  tma  ia  generally  used  in  tne  plural  form. 

*  June  is  curawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grass  green ;  upon  his  head 
a  garland  of  benU,  king-cups,  and  maiden-hair.' — Peacham,  p.  419, 
in  WR. 

*  Hoc  gramen.  A*  bent.' — English  Vocabulary,  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr. 
Tocabs.,  vol.  L  p.  191.  Mr.  Wright  obserres  of  this,  *  The  word  heiti 
was  applied  usually  to  the  long,  coarse  grass  growing  on  the  moors, 
but  often  in  a  more  general  sense  to  grass  of  all  kin(£.'    O.H.  Germ. 

'    Unuz,  a  bent,  in  Strat.    Oerm.  bitise,  rush ;  bent-grass. 

(2)  sb.  the  declivity  of  a  hill ;  a  hollow  in  a  hill. — Corve  DAiiS ; 
Much  Wenlock.  HaytofCs  Bent  is  an  example  of  this  application  of 
the  term. 

'  And  downward  on  an  hil  under  a  benie, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Marz,  armypotenfe.' 

Chauceb,  The  Knightes  Tale,  1.  1123,  ed,  Morris. 

BEBE  [beenir^,  (1)  sb,  Hordeum  vuhjarCy  white  square  winter 
barley,  four  or  six  rowed. — Cokvk  Dale.  *  Hoc  esaaiicum  An'*  here.' 
— Pictorial  Vocabulary,  xv.  cent,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  264. 

*In  1124  the  new  form  bcerlic,  our  barley,  replaces  the  old  bere, 
which  still  lingers  in  Scotland.' — Sources  of  Standard  English,  p.  64. 

A.S.  bere,  barley. 

(2)  sb.f  obscHs,  a  pillow-case. — Bishop's  Castle  ;  Cimn,  This  term  is 
now  [1876]  very  rarely  heard.    Ash  has  it,  ed.  1775. 

*  The  Brushing  Chamber,  One  fiayre  Presse.  In  the  Seid  Presse. 
eight  pairs  of  flaxen  mllow  beares,  one  course  Pillow  beare.  Inventory 
. . .  Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625.' 

'  For  in  his  male  he  hadde  a  pilwebeer. 
Which  that,  he  seide,  was  oure  lady  veyL' 

Chaucer,  The  Prologue,  L  694,  ed.  Morris. 

'ig  fyne  pelow  beres*  are  named  in  Dame  Elizabeth  Browne's 
Will,  A.D.  1487.— Pcwton  Letters,  vol.  iiL  p.  464. 

BEBBDI 


a  power 
over. 


[baer^i'n],  sb.  a  burying ;  a  funeral     Com.     *  Theer  wurz 
o'  folk  at  the  owd  Squire's  berriu,*    A.S.  beorgan,  to  cover 


BTMIf^'rrMk  [bi'smatmr'],  v,  a.  to  daub ;  to  dirty. — ^Wem  ;  Ludlow. 
A  corruption  of  the  old  form  besmotter. 

BE8M0TTEB  [bi'smotnir'],  v,  a,,  ohsoJs,  to  smear  or  daub  with  mud 
or  other  sticky  dirt — ^Whitchurch,  Tiktock,  The  word  is  now  [1877] 
only  heard  occasionally  amongst  old  people. 

'  Of  fostyan  he  werede  a  gepoun 
Al  bysmotered  with  his  habergeoun.' 

Chaucer,  The  Prologue,  L  76,  ed.  Morris. 

Aflih  gives  as  '  obsolete '  besmottrid,  beemutted ;  bedawbed.  Jamieson 
has  hesmottrH  be^Mittered ;  fouled.  A.S.  besmitan^  to  besmut ;  defile. 
Do.  smoddermf  to  dirty ;  daub. 
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BESMTJDOE  [bi'smuj*],  v.  a,  to  smear;  to  soil ;  to  daub. — Shrrws- 
BURY.  *  Wy,  Tummy,  w'eerever  han  yo  bin  to  besmudge  yoreself  all 
o'er  athatns  'f '    Shakespeare  has  besmirch  in  a  similar  sensa 

*  Our  gayness  and  our  ^t  are  all  besmirched 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field.' 

K.  Henry  F.,  IV.  iii.  110. 

BESOK  fbee-zum].  Com.  [bez'um],  Ludlow,  Burford.  [biz'um], 
Oluw,  sb.  a  broom  made  of  bu-ch  twigs. 

'  They  have  need  of  a  beesam  that  sweep  the  house  with  a  tur£' 

Ray's  Proverbs,  p.  78. 
A.S.  besem,  besm,  a  besom ;  a  broom. 

BESFATTLE,  BESFOTTLE  [bi'spati],  Wbm.  [bi'spot-l],  Ludlow, 
V.  a.  to  bespatter.    G£  Spattle  (1).    See  Be. 

BESST-BBnr-TAIL  [bes'i'  brTn  tail*],  sb.  same  as  Brand-tail,  q.  ▼. 

Clun,  Ttuitchen, 

BESTED  [bes-ti'd],  (1)  part,  adj.,  slA  cheated;  overreached— what 
is  understood  by  the  ^ng  term  'done.'  A  word  often  heard  in 
markets  and  fairs.  Com.  '  I  changed  sid  [seed]  5oth  owd  Medlicott, 
but  'e's  bested  me ;  mine  wuz  good  six-rowed  com  as  'e  'ad,  an'  this 
poor,  lathy,  lean- eared  stuff  ddl  'ardly  gie  the  sid  ba^L* 

(2)  ib.  beaten  at  any  game ;  defeated.  Com.  '  Charlie  Grice  an* 
me  wun  'kvin  a  game  at  *' Jack-stones,"  but  I  bested  'im  quick:  'e 
inna  much  of  a  'and  at  it.'  Jamieson  has  ^best,*  struck;  beaten; 
which  he  refers  to  'baist,'  to  overcome.  Icel.  beysta,  ferire.  Gf. 
Baste  (2). 

BEST-SnrS  [best'us],  sb,  a  cow-house. — Clun,  Herefd,  Border,  Cf. 
pronunciation  of  Beast  above.    See  Hus. 

BESTS,  sb.  pi  beasts. — ibid.    Cf.  Beas. 

'  Li  which  that  poure  folk  of  that  village 
Hadden  her  bestes  and  her  herber^age.' 

Chauceb,  E.  201  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 
O.Fr.  beste.    Lai  bestia. 

BET  AND  BTTBJI',  v.  a.,  obsole.,  this  phrase  designates  an  agricultural 
process  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  rough  grass  land.  It  consists 
of  paring  on  the  surface  soil  with  an  implement  called  a  '  betting-iron/ 
collecting  it  into  heaps,  burning  it,  and  when  in  a  charred  state 
digging  it  a  spade's  depth  into  the  ground. — Pulverbatch  ;  Wobthbn. 
'It's  a  rough  plack,  out  I'm  gweln  to  bet  an'  bum  it ;  the  turf  ess  is 
capital  for  tatoes.'  A  field  on  the  'Huglith  Farm'  is  called  the 
Bettin*  Leasow,  from  having  been  treated  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed about  the  year  1804.  Betting  and  burning  is  still  [1871]  prac- 
tised in  the  neighbourhood  of  Minsterley. 

A.S.  bStan,  to  improve ;  to  make  better.  Cf.  *  Beat,'  E.  D.  S.,  B.  vL, 
also  '  Denchering,'  in  Hal.    See  Betting-iron  below. 

BETTEB  [bet'ur^],  adv,,  pee.  more.     Com.     '  Better  than  a  mile.' 

BETTEBLT  [betnir'li'],  adj.  superior.  Com.  '  Turn  Roberts  is  a 
tidy  yoimg  chap,  'e's  got  the  garden  in  a  beUerly  condition  than  'is 
fedtiier  'ad.' 
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BBTTEBH08T  [bet'ar'must],  (1)  adj.  heeL  Com.  '  Bettermost 
Bort  of  folk.' 

(2)  adj.  used  to  ezpresB  in  excess  of;  more  than.  Com.  'Well, 
Mary,  'ow  £are  did*n  'ee  sen'  yore  naint  ? '  '  W*y  the  bdUrmost  'afe  o' 
the  way.' 

fiETTUIO-ntOH  [betTn  eiur'n],  fh.,  ohsoU.  the  implement  used  to 
pare  off  the  turf  in  the  process  of  '  betting  and  burning/  as  related 
above.  A  description  of  the  *  flaying  spade,'  further  on,  taken  from 
eye  testimony  and  actual  measurement,  will— on  the  authority  of  one 
who  knew  the  betting-iron — apply  equally  well  to  it, 

BETTT-00-TO-BED-AT-HOOH,  sb.  Omithdgalum  umbellatum, 
common  Star  of  Bethlehem. — Ellesmere.  This  plant  owes  its  local 
name  to  the  circumstance  of  its  flowers  closing  about  mid-day.  Sir 
WiUiiim  Hooker,  in  his  '  British  Flora,'  says,  *' linnseus  imagines  that 
the  roots  of  Omithogulum  umbellatum  are  the  *DoTes'  Dung'  which 
was  sold  so  dear  at  the  siege  of  Samaria,  as  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xL 
25.  They  are  still  much  used  for  food  in  the  LcTant."  Cf.  Peep* 
o*-day. 

BET-WELL  [bet-wil],  sb.  the  wicker,  hottle-shaped  strainer  placed 
oyer  the  spigot-hole  within  the  maah-tub,  to  prevent  the  grains 
passing  through  into  the  wort — ^WELLnroTON;  Whitchukch,  WhixalL 
Cf.  Pooch  (1). 

BSTWIX  [bi'twik's],  prep,  betwixt ;  between. — Shrewsbury  ; 
PuLVERBATCH.  *  'Ers  a  mighty  pretty  'eifer ;  yo  ddnna  see  a  better 
betvjix  this  an  'ereford.'    Cf.  Atwixt. 

*  He  seith  he  can  no  diflerence  fynde 
Bitwix  a  man  that  is  out  of  his  mynde 
And  a  man  which  that  is  dronkelewe.' 

Chaucer,  C.  494  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

'  And  he  wold  fayne  hare  a  resonable  end  l*eiwyx  us,  whcr  to  he 
wyll  helpe,  as  he  seythe. '—Pa«/oji  Letters,  A.D.  1479,  Tol.  iii.  p.  266. 

*Mr.  Oliphant  says  that  the  O.E.  hetweox  appears  for  the  flrst 
time  as  bei%Dix  in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  drawn  up  in  the  Mid- 
land speech  of  1120.  That  about  the  year  1250  Layamon's  poem  was 
turned  into  the  English  of  the  day,  and  betwyx  became  betwixie,*-^ 
Sources  of  Standard  English,  pp.  58 — 153. 

H'RStgrr.'R  [bczl],  v.  n.  to  drink  hard  j  to  sot. — Pulyerbatch ;  Wel* 
UNOTOir. — Qy.  com. 

*  They  that  spend  their  youth  in  loitering,  bezzJing,  and  harlottiDg.' 
—Milton  (a.i>.  1641),  Animad.  upon  Remons.  Def. 
See  Bezzle  in  Hal. 

BEZZLEU  [bez'lur*],  sb.  a  toper;  a  Boi.—ibid.  ''E's  a  reg'lar 
bezder.* 

'  Oh  mo  !  what  odds  there  seemeth  'twixt  their  cheer 
And  the  swoln  bezzle  at  an  alehouse  lire.' 

Halts  Satires,  v.  2  (a.D.  1597),  in  Hal. 

BIBSTESS,  sb.  p7.,  obs.  ale-sellers. — Shrewsbury. 

'That  the  Bailiffs  should  make  Serjeants  for  whom  they  could 
answer,  the  Seijeants  to  account  for  issues  and  estreats  of  courts,  and 
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BibsteTB*  fines  every  quarter.'    (Orders  issued  by  the  Corporation  and 
selected  from  Exchequer  books.) — PmLUPS*  nistory  of  Shrewsbury, 
p.  161. 
Cf.  Tensors. 

BIP  [brff*],  sh,,  var.  pr.  beef.  Com.  *  'E  made  a  great  mistake — 
liked  vail  [veaT]  better  nor  bi/,*  was  said  of  one  who  married  the  nieoe 
instead  of  the  aunt. 

BIO-SOETED  [big-sau-r'tid],  adj.  proud;  stuck-up.  Com.  They 
say  of  such  a  person,  '  'E's  as  big-sorted  as  ess.' 

BILBEBET  [bil-br'i*],  sb.  Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  whortleberry. — 
Wellington;  Wem. 

*  There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry.* 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  V.  y.  49. 

*  Billberries  .  .  .  are  termed  whortleberries  or  windberriee.' — 
Academy  of  Armory^  Bk.  ii.  ch.  v.  p.  81. 

See  *  Bilberry '  in  Wedg.    Cf .  "Wimberry. 

BILE  [bei'l],  sb.  a  boil.  Com.  Mr.  Halliweli  says  bile  is  'the 
genuine  word.  It  is  found  in  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare,  and 
in  most  early  writers.' 

'  Laid  te  as  a  cei*ot  with  piteh,  it  resolueth  pushes  and  bUes.* — 
Holland's  PUnyy  xx.  13  (a.d.  1634). 

Cf.  BwUe  (2). 

BILL  [bil*],  sb,  a  bill-hook ;  a  sickle-shaped  implement,  haying  a 
handle  about  five  feet  in  length,  which  admits  of  its  being  used  with 
both  hands.  It  is  employed  for  yarious  agricultural  purposes — reap- 
ing peas,  *  brushing'  hedges,  &c.,  &c.    Com. 

' .  . .  although  it  oee  but  a  pickayill,  a  trovae  bUl,  or  a  dubbe  stafE.* 
— Gough's  History  of  Myddle,  p.  35. 

'Scythes  and  sneads,  hedge-bills,  and  broad  hooks.' — Auctioneer*M 
Catalogue  (Steddesden),  1870. 

*  Falcis^  wudu-bil,  sijje,  rifter.' — Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  QlosseSy  xL 
cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  yol.  ii.  p.  35.  Hoc  falcastrum,  a  bylle.  Nominale, 
xy.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  yol.  i.  p.  235. 

Cf.  *  Much  Ado,'  in.  iii.  44.    See  Bag. 

BILLT-BAT,  sb,  PUiotiis  communis.  Long-eared  Bat. — PuLyKRBATCH ; 
Church  Stretton.    *  Billy-bat  come  imder  my  'at.'    Cf.  Hat-bat. 

BILLY-BITEE,  sb.  Partis  cceruleus^  the  Blue  Titmouse. — Bridgnorth. 
From  the  funous  way  in  which  IJie  female  bird  *  bites'  the  fingers  of 
bird-nesting  boys  comes  the  appellation  Billy-biter, 

BILLY  BLACKCAP,  sb,  Pyrrhula  rubicella,  the  Bullfinch.— Bridg- 
north.   Cf.  Bud-nope. 

BILLT-BHTTOIf,  same  as  Bachelor's  button,  q.  y. — ^Ellesmerb. 

BILLT'CLIFFEB,  same  as  Barbine,  q.  y. — PuLyERBATCH. 

BILLY-HOOTEB,  sb.  Suniium  AMco,  common  Brown  OwL — Clun. 
Cf.  Oolert. 

BILLY  WHITETHBOAT,  same  as  Peggy  Whitethroat,  q.  y. — 

Bridqnorth. 
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BDT  [bin*],  (1)  been ;  are.  '  See  Onanmar  Ouflxaes  verb  *  To  Be.' 

'  And  winking  Maxy-bude  begin 
To  ope  their  golden  eyes ; 
With  eyexy  thing  that  pietty  bin 
My  lady  sweet,  arise.' 

S(mg  in  Cymbdine^  II.  iiL 
*  Blushes  that  bin 
The  burnish  of  no  sin. 
Nor  flames  of  ought  too  hot  within.' 

Crashaw  (first  half  17th  cent),  in  Nabes. 

(2)  A,  a  corn-coffer.— Newport  ;  Ludlow. 

'  The  word  binna  occurs  in  a  deed  of  the  year  1263,  in  Chron.  W. 
Thorn,  1912,  where  it  signifies  a  receptacle  for  grain.' — Way. 
'  Wei  cowde  he  kepe  a  gemer  and  a  bynne,* 

Chauceb,  The  Prologue,  I  693,  ed.  Morris. 

A.S.  bin,  a  manger.    Cf.  Gofer,  also  Cub  (1). 

BUDS  [beindz'],  sb.  pi.  strata  lying  upon  the  coal ;  a  sure  indication 
of  coal  beneath. — Collieby  ;  M.  T.  Biiids  are  locally  distinguished 
as  *  blue,'  *  grey,'  &c.    See  Coal-field. 

BDTO  [bingg'],  {!)  sb.  a  kind  of  store-room  or  small  gi-anaiy  within 
a  laiger  one,  or  within  a  *  bay ; '  which  can  be  locked  up,  and  into 
whi<£  grain  can  be  put  in  bulk  after  it  is  threshed  and  before  it  is 
'bagged  up.'— Shrewsbury;  Wellikoton. 

*  Ton  might  have  seen  them  throng  out  of  the  town,' 
Like  ants  when  they  do  spoil  the  bing  of  corn.' 

Subbey's  FoemSy  p.  191,  ed.  BelL 

Bynge,  T/ieca,  cwnera.-^  Prompt.  Parv,  Sw.  binge^  a  heap.  See 
•  Bing '  in  Wedo.    CI  Bin  (2). 

(2)  th.  a  receptacle  for  flour. — Shbewsbuby  ;  Pxtlvebbatch.  Qy. 
com.  '  In  the  great  Buttery  one  binge,^ — Inventory  ,  .  .  Manor-House, 
Owlbury,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 

In  the  Indenture  of  delivery  of  Berwick  Castle,  in  1539,  occurs,  '  in 
the  pantre,  a  large  bynge  of  olcyn  tymbar  with  3  partitions.' — ArchcsoL 
xi.  440,  Way. 

(3)  $b,  a  place  railed  off  from  the  cow-house  in  which  fodder  is 
kept  in  rpaoiness  for  feeding  the  beasts. — Newfobt  ;  Whitchubch  ; 

OSWESTBY. 

BIEDS'-EOOS  [bur'd'z  eg'z],  sb.  Silene  inflata,  Bladder  Campion.— 
Cbaten  Abms,  Stokesay. 

BIBD'S-ETE  [bur'd'z  ei],  sb.  Veronica  ChamcBdrys,  Germander  Speed- 
well.— Shbewsbuby. 

BI8CAKE  [bis'kaik],  sb.,  var.  pr.  a  biscuit.    Com. 

BI8H0PFBD  [bish-u'pt],  (1)  part.  adj.  confirmed. — Pulverbatch; 
Wellinoton  ;  Rllesmebe.— *  'Er  wuz  biahopped  i'  Sosebry  a  wik  las^ 
Tuesday.' 

'  And  metropoJitanue 
And  baptisede  and  busshappede.* 

Piere.  PL  [C.  xviii.  267],  p.  559,  ed.  Wr.  (Notes). 

A.S.  bitceoped,  confirmed, 

J>  2 
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(2)  part  adj\  said  of  milk  that  Las  been  burnt  to  the  pan  in  boiling^. 
— ^Bishop's  Castle.  This  use  of  the  term  may  occasionally,  but  verjr 
rarely,  be  heard  in  an  isolated  kind  of  way  throughout  the  county ;  it 
seems  to  be  nearly  obsolete.  A  corrupted  form,  '  *ishopT>ed/  has  been 
noted,  but  probably  it  was  an  individual  instance.  In  tne  neighbour- 
hood of  Graven  Arms  and  about  Welshampton  some  of  the  old 
people  say  when  the  mUk  is  burnt,  *  The  bishop's  put  'is  f&t  in  it,' 

<  When  a  thinge  speadeth  not  well,  we  borowe  speach  and  saye.  The 
hysshope  hath  blessed  it,  because  that  nothinge  speadeth  well  that 
they  medyll  withalL  Yf  the  podeche  be  burned  to,  or  the  meate  over 
rested,  we  saye.  The  hysshope  hath  put  his  fote  in  the  potte,  or  The 
bysshope  playd  the  coke,  because  the  byshopes  bum  who  thei  lust  and 
whosoever  displeaseth  them.' — TynMe,  Obedience  of  a  Christen  Man, 
1535,  in  Wr. 

Jamieson  has  the  following :  '  Bishop's  Foot ;  it  is  said.  The  Bishop's 
foot  has  been  in  the  broths  when  they  are  singed.'  And  observes,  '  This 
phrase  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  times  of  Popery,  when  the 
clergy  had  such  extensive  influence  that  hardly  anything  could  be 
done  without  their  interference.' 

(3)  part,  adj,f  si  a  horse  is  said  to  be  hishopped  when  his  teeth  are 
artincially  marked  for  purposes  of  deception  with  regard  to  his  age. 
Com. 

BISOM.  See  Besom.  'Scopse,  verriculam,  a  bissom.' — ^Duncan's 
Appendia>  EtyTnologice,  A.D.  1595,  E.  D.  S.,  B.  xiii.    A.S.  bism^  a  bosom. 

BISSOH  [bis'u'n],  adj\,  ohsA  blind. — Bridgnorth.  *The  poor  owd 
mon's  aumust  bisson.'    *  Aye,  'is  eyes  han  bin  bad  a  good  bit' 

* .  .  .  your  bisson  conspectuities.' —  CoriolanuSy  II.  i.  70. 

In  the  Lindisf ame  or  Durham  MS.  of  the  Latin  Gospels  we  haye 
the  word  *  caeci '  (S.  Mat.  ix.  28),  with  the  Old  Northumbrian  Glose. 
above,  '  bisena  vd  blinde,'  L  e.  bissen  or  blind  men,  the  a  being  the 
nom.  pL  ending.     AS.  bisen^  blind. 

BIT  [bitJL  sh,  the  wide  part  or  blade  of  an  agricultural  shoveL— • 
MuchWenlock. 

BIT-BAT  [bit-bat-*],  same  as  Billy-bat,  q.  v. — Shrewsbury  ;  Wem. 

BLACK-BESS  [blak  bes*],  sh.  any  small  black  beetle  is  so  called. 
Com.  Two  black'besaes  that  were  sent  for  entomological  examination 
proved  to  be  respectively,  Amara  familiaris  and  Leistis  fiUvibarhis. 
*  I  ketched  two  Uack-besse^,  ma'am,  an'  p&t  'em  in  a  box  to  sen'  to 
yp,  but  w'en  I  went  to  start  the  box,  I  opened  it  to  see  wun  they  all 
right,  an'  theer  I  fund  as  thev  'ad  etten  one  another ;  an'  I  couldna 
get  two  more  nod  then,  an'  1  wuz  that  vexed,'  said  Betty  Andrews 
of  Cruck  Meole  (1872). 

BLACKBIRD,  sb.  Turdus  torquatuAy  the  Eing  Ouzel. — Bridoxorth. 

BLACKCAP,  sh.  Parus  ateVy  the  Cole  Titmouse. — Bridgnorth. 

BLACK-HEADED  TOMTIT,  sb.  Parus  major,  the  Great  Titmouse, 
— Bridgnorth.    Cf.  Tom-noup. 

BLACK-JACKS,  ab.  pi.  the  heads  of  the  Eibwort  Plantain,  Plantago 
lanceolata.—CpUjiEBY,  Lilleshall.    Cf.  Fighting-cocks. 
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BLAGX-KULLOCK  [blak  mnl-uk],  sb.  peat-turfl— Whitchurch, 
Whixall  Moss;  Ellesmere.  Turf-muUoch  is  the  refuse  of  the  peat 
which  has  been  cut  for  burning.    Cf .  Mullock. 

BLACK-aVAETEB  [blak'kwauVtur*],  sh,,  obs.  In  the  domestic 
economy  of  a  cottage  it  is  called  hlack-quarter  when  there  is  no  milk, 
the  cow  being  *  dry  for  calving,'  or  when  the  store  bacon  is  finished 

.   before  the  new  flitch  is  ready  for  eating. — ^Pulyerbatch. 

BLACKSMITH,  ab.  Emberiza  citrinella,  Yellow  Bunting,  or  Yellow 
Ammer. — Bridoxorth.  Blacksmith  is  evidently  a  play  upon  the 
name  Yellow  Hammer,  as  it  is  often  spelt. 

Speaking  of  this  bird,  Mr.  Yarrell  says, '  I  have  ventured  to  restore 
to  it  what  I  believe  to  have  been  its  first  English  name,  YeUow 
Ammer,  although  it  appears  to  have  been  printed  Yellow  Ham  and 
Yellow  Hammer  from  the  days  of  Drs.  William  Turner  and  Merrett 
to  the  present  time.  The  word  ammer  is  a  well-known  German  term 
for  Bunting,  in  very  common  use.  Thus  Bechstein  employs  the 
names  Schnee-ammer,  Grau-ammer,  Bohr-ammer,  Garten-ammer, 
and  GK>ld-ammer  for  our  Snow  Bunting,  Com  Bunting,  Beed  Bunting, 
Ortolan  or  Ghirden  Bunting,  and  YeUow  Bunting.  Prefixing  the  letter 
h  to  the  word  appears  to  be  unnecessary,  and  even  erroneous,  as 
suggesting  a  notion  which  has  no  reference  to  any  known  habit  or 
quBUity  in  the  bird.' — History  of  British  Birds,  vol.  i.  p.  518,  3rd 
ed.  1856. 

BLACKSMITH'S  DAITOHTEB,  sb.  a  hanging  lock.--PuLVERBATCH. 
'  I  mus'  put  the  blacksmith's  daughter  on  the  garden  wicket,  fur  I  see 
the  straibries  bin  gweln  too  fast' 

BLACK  8T0HE,  sb.  a  vein  of  iron-stone  lying  on  both  sides  of 
'Lightmoor  Fault.' — Collibry;  M.  T. 

*  The  Black  Stone  and  Blue  Flats  are  rich  and  valuable  iron-stonei^ 
These  stones  occur  in  nodules,  and  produce  from  1000  to  1600  tons 
per  acre.  The  famous  cold  blast  iron  of  the  Lilleshall  Company  is 
made  from  equal  mixtures  of  Black  Stone,  Blue  Flats,  and  Penny 
Stone,  with  a  little  proportion  of  others.' — Notes  on  the  Shropshire 
CoaUFitld,  by  T.  Parton,  F.  G.  S.,  1868. 

01  Pexmy  Stone.    See  Blue  Flats. 

BLASE  [blaid'],  (1)  t;.  a.  to  tiim  a  hedge  by  '  feathering '  it  to  the.  top 
— Clee  Hills. 

•  Bladyn'  herbys  or  take  away  the  bladys.' — Detirso,  Prompt,  Parv» 
A. 8.  62c6d,  a  leaf;  branch;  twig. 

(2)  sb.  that  timber  in  a  roof  which  goes  at  an  angle  from  the  top  of 
the  '  king  post'  to  the  beun  of  the  ' principal' — Cluit.  The  llads  is 
known  in  Cheshire  as  the  back. 

BLAEBEBST  [blaibr'i'],  sb.  same  as  Bilberry,  q.  v.--Colusrt. 

'  Nae  bims,  or  briers,  or  whins  e'er  troubled  me, 
GJif  I  oou'd  find  blae-berries  ripe  for  thee.' 

AlXAN  Bamsat,  The  Oentle  Shepherd,  II.  iv.  p.  34. 

BLAHKS  AHS  PBIZES,  sb.  pi.  a  dish  of  beans  and  bacon.  Com. 
The  blanks  are  tiie  beans,  the  prizes  the  morsels  of  bacon  which  are 
somewhat  sparsely  distributed  amongst  them.  To  piepare  this  popular 
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dish,  the  bacon  must  be  cut  into  '  dice/  fried,  and  then  poured  witb 
its  *  liquor'  into  the  ready-boiled  beans:  all  mtist  then  be  etirred 
together  vdth  a  seasoning  of  pepper,  and— as  the  old  cookery  books 
say — •  messed  forthe,' 

BLATHEE  [blaadh-ui'],  (1)  sb.  noisy,  senseless  prate;  empty 
flattery;  humbug. — ^Wem.  *  Sich.  blather  !  I  hanna-d-a  bit  of  patience 
vuth  it'    Cf.  Bledder  (2). 

'  But  I  shall  scribble  down  some  blether 
Just  clean  aff-loof.' — Robeet  Burns,  Poems,  p.  77,  L  33,  c.  5L 

(2)  V.  n.  to  prate  senselessly,  &c. — ibid.  *  Theer's  never  no  'eed  to 
be  t65k  on  'im,  'e  blathers  an  gosters  all  day  lung.'  *  Balbutio,  to 
bladder.* — Duncan's  Appendix  Etymologiop.y  a.d.  1595,  B.  D.  S.,  B.  xiiL 

BLEBDER  [bled-ur*],  (I)  sK  a  bladder. — Pulverbatch;  Ludlow. 

*  Wi)}  a  face  as  fat  *  as  a  full  bledder 
Blowen  bi-etfiill  of  brej>.  .  .  .'—P.  PI.  Or,,  L  222. 

•Bleddyr,  vesica,^ — Prompt.  Parv.    A.S.  bkeddre,  a  bladder. 

(2)  «&.,  si?  chatter;  prate.— Ludlow.  *Shet  yore  bUdder*  is 
equivalent  to  '  Hold  your  tongue.'    Gf.  Blather  (1). 

BLESSING  [bles'in],  a6.  a  small  quantity  given  over  the  measure  in 
sellingmilk,  &c.— Shrewsbuey;  Pulvebbatch;  Collieey.  'They'a 
begun  to  sell  milk  at  both  housen  at  Churton ;  I  shall  g56  to  the  poor 
owd  Missis,  'er  gies  capital  mizzer  an'  a  good  blessin*  into  the  bargain.* 

BLEIHEB  [bledh-m*'],  sb.  a  bladder. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulvbrbatch. 
'  Look  at  them  lads  makin'  a  fUt-ball  o'  that  blether ;  they'n  host  it 
jest  now.' 

'  An'  bid  him  bum  this  cursed  tether. 
An',  for  thy  pains,  thou'se  get  my  blether.* 

Bobebt  Buens,  Poemi,  p.  33, 1.  18,  o.  2. 

BLINB  [bleind'],  adj.  abortive:  said  of  blossoms. — Shrbwsbuet; 
Pulvebbatch.  '  I  shanna-d-&ve  above  'afo  a  pint  o*  straibries  this 
'ear,  the  blows  bin  all  blind.*    See  Blow. 

BLUTD-BALL  [bleind-baul],  sb.  the  fungus  Lycoperdon  Bovista. — 
Shrewsbuey;  Pulvebbatch.    SeeFozz-bali. 

BLIND-BirFF  [bleind  buff-],  same  as  Blind-ball.— Clun. 

BLINB-BITZZABD  [bleind  boz'ur't],  (1)  sb.  Mdolantha  vtdgdria,  the 
common  Cockchafer.    Com. 

(2)  sb.  Lucdnus  cervus,  the  Stag  Beetle. — Colliery. 

BLIND -M  AITS- SOLID  AT  [blein  monz  ol'i'di'],  twilight.  Com. 
Florio  has,  *  Feridto,  vacancy  from  labour ;  rest  from  works ;  llindL^ 
man^S'holyday,*  in  ELal. 

BLIND  SIEVE  [bleind -si v],  sb.y  obsols.  a  sieve — in  appearance  like  a 
tambourine — made  of  sheepskin,  and  not  perforated.  Com.  Tho 
blind  sieve  was  formerly  much  used  in  granaries  for  dressing  com, 
and  is  still  so  employed  by  cottage-folk  for  their  'laisins.*    By  a 

Seculiar  eddying  motion  given  to  it — ^which  it  requires  an  *  expert'  to 
0— the  chaff  and  lighter  parts  of  the  grain  are  brought  to  tbe 
surface,  in  the  middle  of  the  sieve,  and  can  be  easily  removed.    The 
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gndn  is  deansed  yeiy  effectually  by  this  siinple  process.    C£  Bieing 
sieve. 

BLUD-WOBM  [bleind*wur*m],  ab.  Anguis  fragilis^  the  Slow-womL 
Com*    Cf.  Sther. 

*  Newts,  and  hUnd-wormSj  do  no  wrong.' 

Mids,  Nighfs  Bream^  TL,  iL  11. 

'ffec  uviula^  a  blynde-worme.' — NomincUe,  rv.  cent.,  in  Wr. 
Tocabs.,  YoL  i.  p.  223. 

BLUIJL  [blingk*],  (1)  v.  n.  to  glimmer;  to  bum  in  a  faint,  fitful 
manner.  — ^Pultebbatch.  '  The  fire  wuz  mighty  doggit  this  momin', 
it  kep'  blink,  blink,  blinking  I  thought  I  should  never  a  got  the  men's 
breakfEut.' 

'  For  me,  I  swear  by  sun  an'  moon. 
An*  every  star  that  Uinks  aboon, 
TeVe  cost  me  twenty  pair  o'  shoon 
Just  gaun  to  see  you.' 

KOBEBT  BuBNS,  Poenu,  p.  34,  L  8. 

O.Dutch,  blifiken  (micare,  ^plendere),  to  blink;  gleam.  Dan.  Uifike, 
to  blink;  shine. — Stbat. 

(2)  Bb.  a  glimmer ;  a  spark  of  fire. — Pulvebbatch  ;  Clun  ;  LxTDLow. 
'  I  raked  ue  fire  W  mght,  thinkin'  to  be  up  yarly,  an'  it  burnt  out ; 
theer  wiuma-d-a  Uink  left.' 

BUHEED  [blingkt'l,  part,  adj.,  obsols.  said  of  butter-milk  that  from 
exposure  to  the  suits  rays  has  acquired  a  peculiar,  bitter,  ill  flavour. 
— t^ULTEBBATCH.  *  Wy  this  buUer-milk  is  as  bitter  as  sut — I  toud 
yo'  as  it  d6d  be  blinked  if  it  wuima  covered  o'er,  the  sun  wuz  shinin' 
right  into  the  steen.'  Jamieson  has  *to  blink,'  to  become  a  little 
abur ;  a  term  used  with  respect  to  milk  and  beer.  He  suggests  a 
'gloss'  on  this  by  way  of  query—giving  the  derivation,  G^rm. 
lUnkefif  coruscare^'  as  struck  with  lightning,  which,  we  know,  has 
the  effect  of  making  liquids  sour ;  or  as  denoting  that  of  $un8hine,  or 
of  the  heat  of  the  weather.' 

BLOB  [blob'],  (1)  sb,  a  blister ;  a  watery  pustule.  Com.  *  Dick's  got 
a  bad  leg;  it  come  jest  a  little  blob,  an'  sprad  all  o'er  'is  leg  like  S. 
Anthonys,  fire.' 

(2)  sb.  a  bubble.  Com.  'That  fresh  drink  dunna-d-'afe  work, 
on  y  jest  a  blob  'ere  an'  theer.'  '  By-gum,  Missis,  be'appen  it  inna- 
d-able ! ' 

(3)  sb.  a  drop. — ^Pulvebbatch.  Qy.  com.  '  The  swat  stood  on  'is 
loryed  i'  Uoht  as  big  as  pase.' 

*  Though  both  his  eyes  should  drop  out  like  hlobbes  or  droppes  of 
water.'— Z.  Boyd,  in  Wedo. 

(4)  V,  a,  to  let  out  a  secret  Com.  '  I'll  tell  yo'  a  saicrit,  Mary,  if 
yo'n  mind  nod  to  blob,'  C£  '  Blabbe,  wreyare  of  cownselle,'  in  Prompt, 
Parv.,  p.  37. 

BLOBBEB  [blobnirl,   (1)  sb.   bslucj,  idle  chatter.     Com.     'Cud 
yore  blobber.'    Cf.  *  Blaberjm,  or  speke  wythe-owte  resone,'  in  Prompt. 
•    Pan,,  p.  37. 

(2)  V.  fu  to  cry  without  tears  in  a  broken,  noisy  way,  as  children  do 
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who  have  not  mucli  cause  of  complaint.  Oom.  'Whad  bin  *ee 
hhhherin'  fur,  Turn  ?  nobody's  'urtin*  yo*.*  See  *  Blobure '  (blobyr), 
with  Way's  notes,  in  Prompt,  Parv.f  p.  40. 

BLOCKING-AXE  [blok-inak's],  nh.^  ohs.  an  axe  employed  for 
squaiins^  timber,  haying  a  handle  so  curved  horizontally,  right  and 
left,  as  to  save  the  knuckles  of  the  workman.^-MucH  W£NIX>ck. 

BLOCKT,  BBOCKT  [blok-i'],  Wem.  [br'oki'],  Pulverbatch,  short 
and  stout.  *  Yore  new  waggoner's  despert  brocley,  'e'll  want  a  lungish 
pitchin*  pikeL' 

BLOOD-STICK  [blud-stik-'l,  sb.  a  kind  of  club  used  by  farriers  to 
drive  in  the  *  flues '  when  bleeding  an  animal.    Qy.  com.     See  Flues. 

BLOOD-WOBT  [blud-wur't],  sb.  Enjfhrda  Centauriiim,  common 
Centaury.-— PdLVERBATCH,  Hanufood,     Of.  Sanctuary. 

BLOODY-BITTCHEEB  [bludi'  buch-ur'z],  sb.  Orchia  Mascida,  early 
purple  Orchis.  Com.  This  is  the  '  dead  men's  fingers'  of  Shakespeare. 
See  Hamlet,  IV.  vii.  172. 

BLOODY-WAEBIQB  [blud-r  waa.r'-i*u'r'],  C7ieirantku8  Cheiri  San- 
guineu8y  the  very  dark  double  Wall-flower. — ^Ellesmere. 

BLOOM  [bloo'mj,  sb.  a  moss  of  iron  as  it  comes  out  of  the  puddling 
furnace  before  it  is  hammered  and  sent  through  the  rolls. — Colleert, 
Iron-works,  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  mentions  a  rent  for  ovena 
and  furnaces  called  bloom-smithy-rent,  in  Hal. 

BLOW  [blou-],  (1)  sb.  bloom;  blossom. — Shrewsburt;  PuLVEa- 
BATCH.  Qy.  com.  *  Theer's  a  good  blovf  o'  the  plum-trees  this  'ear.* 
'  The  bread  5dna  keep  w*ile  the  corn's  i'  the  blow '  is  an  expression. 
fi*equently  heard  in  the  hot  weather  of  blossoming  time,  when  bread 
is  apt  to  become  '  ropy.* 

(2)  v.  n.  to  come  into  leaf. — Shrewsbury,  Uffington,  *  The  'edges 
bin  beginoin'  to  blow  ;  they'n  soon  be  i*  full  lef  i£  this  weather  lasses.' 

*  &  buskede  him  out  of  pe  buschys  *  ^at  were  blowed  grene, 
&  leued  ful  lonely  *  )>at  lent  grete  schade.* 

WtUiam  of  Faleme,  L  21. 

BLOW -BELLOWS  [bloa-bel-'u'ss],  sb.  pi  a  pair  of  bellows. — 
Newport. 

' .  .  .  After  that  cometh  suggestion  of  the  divel,  this  is  to  say,  the 
divers  belous,  with  which  he  bloweth  in  man  the  fire  of  concupi* 
Bcence.' — Chaucer,  The  Persones  Tale  (secunda  pars,  penitentia), 

BLOW-BELL YS  [bloabelTss],  ttZcwi.— Pulverbatch ;  Wem; 
Ellesmere.  *  *As  any  one  sid  the  bhw-beUys  f  I  canna  get  this  fire 
to  tind.'    Cf.  Sallys.    See  BeUys. 

BLOWS  [bloa-z],  sb.  pL  aflairs;  things  to  be  done.  — Pulverbatch  ; 
Worthen.  To  be  *  full  of  blows '  is  a  phrase  equivalent  to  having 
'  many  irons  in  the  fire.'  '  I  canna-d-aw'ile  to  fettle  that  this  momin  . 
Vm /till  0*  blows: 

BLITE-BACK  [bloo'bak*'],  sb.  Turdus  pildris,  the  Fieldfare.— Much 
Wkbtlocil 
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BLITE-BELL,  sb.  HyacinfhuSy  nonscriptus.  Wild  Hyacinth. — Shrews- 
BUKT.     Generally  used  in  the  plural  fonn  Blue-bells. 

BLVE-BOHVET,  sb.  same  as  Billy-biter,  q.  y. — Bridonobth. 

BLUE-BOTTLE,  eh  Centaurea  Cyanus,  Corn  Blue-bottle.     Com. 

BLUE-CAP,  the  same  as  Blue-bonnet — Bridoxorth. 

BLUE  FLATS,  sb.  a  valuable  iron-stone. — Colliery  ;  AL  T. 

'  This  iron-stone,  which  occurs  in  nodules  of  all  imaginable  shapes, 
is  full  of  the  fossil    Unto  or  Anthracosia^  and  impressions  of  the 
vegetable  Lvcopodiaoese.* — Notes  on  the  Shropshire  Coal-field,  by  T. 
Pabtox,  F.G.S.,  1868. 
See  Black  Stone,  also  Coal-field. 

BLUE  FOX-OL07E,  sb.  Campanula  TrachHium,  Nettle-leaved  Bell- 
flower. — Whitchurch,  TiUtock. 


succisa.' 


BLUE-HEADS  [blooedzl,  sb.  pi.  the  floweis  of  Scabiosa 
CoRVB  Dale.    Cfl  I>evil*B-bit. 

BLUH6E  [blunzh*],  v.  a.  to  knead  or  mix  up  hastily,  as  of  donp:h  or 
dumpling. — ELLEsacERE  ;  Weh.  *  Now,  Jenny,  be  sharj)  an*  Uunge 
np  a  bit  o'  dumplin'  for  the  lads,  or  they  wunna  think  it's  'Amp'n 
lHamptou']  Wakea' 

BOAB-SEO  [boa-ur*  seg*'],  sb.  a  boar  that  has  been  gelt. — Clse  Hills. 
Qy.  com. 

BOAB-THISTLE  [boa-nr'  thlssl],  sb.  Carduus  lancdolatus,  Spear 
Plume-thistle. — Glee  Hills.    Qy.  com. 

BOASOM  [boa'zam],  sb.,  var,  pr.  bosom.     Com. 

BOBBERSOHE    [bobur'sum],  adj,,  sU  free;  lavish.— NEWPOBt. 

*  Dunna  yo  be  too  bobbersome  wi'  yore  money.' 

BOBBISH  [bobish],  adj.,  sl.l  pretty  well  and  bright  in  health  and 
spirits.     Com. 

BOBQE  [boj],  (1)  t7.  a.  to  patch  clumsily;  to  mend  roughly.     Com. 

*  Theer,  I've  tore  my  gownd !    I  canna-d-awilde  to  mend  it  properly, 
nod  now,  so  I  mun  bodge  it  up.'    C£  Botch. 

(2)  sb.  a  rough  patch ;  a  clumsy,  bungling  job  of  any  kind.    Com. 
Cf.  Shakespeare's  bodged  for  *  bungled.* — 3  K.  Henry  VI.  L  iv.  19. 

BOES  [boaz'],  sb.  pi.  Pedlculi  hvmani  ;  insecta  parva  comd  infantum. 
— Shbewsbttry  ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Ludlow.  Cf.  Bugs.  See  Bk.  n., 
Fo^A/orf,  &C., 'Superstitions  concerning  Insects.' 

BOFFLE  [bof-1],  v.  a.,  var.  pr.  to  confuse;  to  baffle.  Com.  *I 
knowed  right  well  'e  wuz  tellin'  me  a  lie,  so  I  cross- waund  'im  a  bit 
an'  soon  bofied  'is  story.' 

BOIT.     See  Bait 

m 

BOIX  [boak*],  ^L)  v.  n.  to  thnist  at,  as  with  a  rail  or  stake. — 
Shbewsbuby  ;  Wem  :  WHircHiniCH.  *  'E  pooled  a  stake  out  o'  the 
'edg^  an'  h^eed  at  'im.  Soke  is  another  form  of  poke;  but  a  curious 
distinction  is  made  between  the  b  of  the  one  word  and  the  p  of  the 
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other :  they  are  used  '  with  a  difference.*  As  B  is  a  heavier  letter 
than  P,  so  to  boke  is  a  heavier  action  than  to  poke,  A  man  bokea  with 
a  rail  or  other  thick  piece  of  wood,  and  pokes  with  a  light  stick.  See 
B  and  P  in  Gramniar  Outlines  {consonants), 

(2)  v.  n.  to  stare  about  in  a  stopid,  half-blind  way ;  to  shy,  when 
used  with  reference  to  a  horse. — ^Wem,  Hopton.  *  'E  went  alung  the 
r6oad  bokin  an'  startin'  at  eyerythink,  till  I  thought  I  c'u*d  niver  a 
druv  *im  'ere.' 

BOLTIN  [boal'ti'n],  same  as  Battin ;  refined  pronunciation. — 
Shbewsbtjet;  Pulvekbatch;  Cum,    Der.  *boutin.' 

BOND  [bond*],  (1)  pret.  and  part,  past,  bound. — Newport  ;  Wbm  ; 
Et.t.ermerk. 

'  Three  hundred  foxes  took  Sampson  for  Ire, 
And  alle  her  tayles  he  togider  oond,^ 

Chaucee,  B.  3222  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 
Ot  Bund  (1). 

(2)  sb.  a  straw  band  for  binding  sheayes. — tbid, 

(  «  Ganstow  semen,"  he  seide  *  '*  other  syngen  in  a  chuiche. 
Other  coke  for  my  cokers  *  other  to  the  cart  picche, 
Mo  we  other  mo  wen  *  other  make  bond  to  sheues." ' 

Pitrs  PI,  Text  0.  pass.  yi.  L  14. 

'The  B(md  is  that  as  ties  the  Com  into  Bundles.' — Academy  of 
Armory,  Bk.  IIL  ch.  iii.  p.  73. 
Cf.  Bund  (2). 

(3)  sb,  the  load  of  coal  or  iron-stone  to  be  drawn  up.    Com.    M.  T. 

(A)  [bon*  or  bond'],  sb,  a  band  or  gang  of  pit-men  working  together. 
— Colliery ;  M.  T.    * 'E  works i*  the  bon, 

BOSDSMEH  [bonz'men],  nh,  pi.  men  working  in  a  hand,  whoae 
duty  it  is  to  remoye  the  coal  after  it  has  been  *  holed '  by  the  '  holers ; ' 
first  knocking  away  the  '  sprags,'  q.  y.    Com.    M.  T. 

BONK  [bongk*],  sh,  a  sloping  height ;  a  steep  pitch  or  incline  in  a 
road.  Com.  *Mr.  Gittins  o'  Churton  'ad  a  prime  mar'  spiled  the 
tother  day  gwein  down  Welbi'ch  [WelbatcK]  bonk;  the  waggoner  must 
a  bin  a  nauf  to  g65  down  a  place  like  that  athout  scotchin'.' 

'  Quhil  the  reflex  of  the  diurnal  bemys 
The  beyn  bonkis  kest  ful  of  yariant  glemys.' 

Gawin  Douglas  (a.d.  1513),  Prol  of  iheXIIBuk 
of  Eneados,     Specim,  Eng,  Lit,,  xiii.  L  62. 
C£  Bonky-pieces. 

BOHKIE  [bongk i'],  sh,  a  girl  employed  on  the  'bank'  as  a  'bonks- 
man '  is. — Colliery  ;  M.  T. 

BONKSMAH  [bongks'mun],  sh.  a  man  on  the  'bank'  who  disposes 
of  the  coal  as  it  comes  to  the  surface. — Colliery  ;  M.  T. 

BONET-PIECES  Tbongk-i'  pee-si'z],  sh,  pi  steep,  sloping  fields. — 
PuLyERBATCH.  Q^.  com.  *  I  tell  yo'  a  double  plough's  no  chonoe  i' 
them  bonky-pieces,  tiiey'n  chuck  it  out  spite  o'  yore  tiUi.'  QL  Sidelajit 
leasow. 

BOVHT  [boni'],  adj.  comely;  stout — ^what  the  French  understand 
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by  embonpoint ;  qtiite  a  distinct  sense  from  tlie  Scottisli '  bonnie.'  The 
term  is  not  of  very  frequent  use. — Pulverbatch  ;  Cokve  Dale  ; 
Glee  Hills.  '  Betty  Jenkins  praises  'er  pastures ;  whad  a  bonny 
5dman  Ws  gwun  I  'er  wuz  a  poor  toiTel  the  las*  time  I  sid  'er.' 

BOOK [buek],  Whitchurch, Tilstock; — school  book,  [ski'uel buek*]. 
Of.  Scotch  *  Buik,' 

BOOGIE  [b60g'i'],  ah.  a  supernatural  being ;  a  spectre ;  a  household 
sprite.— JShrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatcii  ;  Worthen. 

'  K.  Edw,  .  .  .  For  Warwick  was  a  hug  that  fear'd  us  all.' 

3  K.  Henry  VL  V,  ii.  2. 

W.  hwgan,  a  bugbear.    C£  Bugabo.    See  Bk.  II.,  Folklore,  *  The 
Bddgies  an'  the  Saut-box.* 

B008ET  [boo'zi'l,  fth,  the  upper  end  of  the  cow-stall  where  the  fodder 
lies.  Com.  *Booc  or  boos,  netystalle.' — Prompt,  Parv,  A,S.  hos, 
hong  J  a  stall ;  manger ;  crib. 

BOOSET-PASTVBE,  sh.  ground  claimed  by  the  off-going  tenant  at 
Lady  Day  for  the  use  of  his  cattle  up  to  the  first  of  May,  on  which  to 
consume  hay,  turnips,  and  such  produce  as  is  not  allowed  to  be  taken 
off  the  farm. — Pulverbatch.    Qy.  com. 

BOOSET-STAKE,  sh,  the  stake  to  which  the  cow  is  fastened  in  the 
hoo$ty  by  a  •  cow-chain.'— Wem.    Qy.  com.    Of.  Stelch  (2). 

BOBS-PASSEB  Fboa'ur'  pas-ur'],  «&.  a  gimlet. — Worthen.  '  Persowre 
(or  wynabyl),  Terheilum,^ — Prompt  Parv,    Of.  Nail-passer. 

BOB&OW  [bo'Vu'],  8h,,  var,  pr,  a  barrow. — Corve  Dale. 

BOSH  [bo3b-l(l)  eh.  the  rough,  bristly  part  of  a  boar's  head  between 
the  ears. — Pulverbatch.    Qy.  com. 
(2)  sh.  the  curly  front  of  a  bull's  head  between  the  horns. — ibid, 

*  Leon  .  .  .  The  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf 
Are  all  call'd  neat. 

.  .  .  How  now,  you  wanton  calf? 
Art  thou  my  calf? 

Mam,  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leon,  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pnsh  and  the  shoots  that  I  have 
To  be  fuU  like  me.'— TFtw^cr'^  Tale,  I.  ii.  128. 

BOSS  [boss*],  ^1)  sb,  a  protuberance  of  iron  in  the  top  part  of  the 
spindle  in  which  the  brandarts  were  placed.    Com.    See  Brandarta. 

(2)  sb.  a  hassock.    Com. 

*  1778.  for  a  Boss  for  the  Communion  0.   8.   0.' — Churchwardens* 
Accounts,  Hopton  Castle,  Salop. 

BOST  fbost'],  (1)  V,  a.,  var,  jpr,  to  burst.  Com.  *I  doubt  we 
sha'n  '&ve  to  bofA  that  door  open,  for  the  kay  canna  be  fund  'igh,  low, 
nor  level' 

(2)  a  slight  imprecation.    Com.     *  Bost  that  chap,  w'y  couldna-d-'e 
a  lef  that  lather  w*eer  I  put  it  ?  an'  then  I  should  a  'ad  it' 

BOSTEV  [bos-n],  part,  ad],  full  to  repletion ;  burst. — Shrewsbury  ; 
Ellesmere.  Qy.  com.  'I  conna  tak'  no  more.  Missis,  Tm  welly 
ftcw'n.' 
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BOTCH  [boch*],  v.  a.  to  patch  old  clothes,  but  not  necessarily  in 
a  rough  and  clumsy  way. — ^Newpobt.  Of.  Bodge  (1).  See  *  Botch* 
in  Wedo. 

BOTTLE  [bot'l],  (I)  ah,  a  small  wooden  barrel  or  keg  for  carrying 
drink  to  the  tield.  Com.  Bottles  yary  in  eize:  those  used  by  the 
ploughman  or  labourer  hold  about  three  pints,  while  the  harvest- 
men's  bottles  contain  from  two  to  six  quarts.  *  Tell  Bill  to  tak'  the 
'ackney  mar'  an'  start  off  65th  them  two  bottles  an'  bayte-bass  to  the 
turmit  fallow — it's  aumust  the  middle  o'  the  day.'  *  Bag  and  bottle.' 
— Bobin  Hood,  ii  64,  in  Hal.    Cf.  CoBtrel. 

(2)  sb.  a  bundle  of  hay. — ^Pulvekbatch  ;  Corvb  Dale  ;  Elles- 
MEKE.  *  I  axed  the  Maister  to  let  me  '&ve  a  bit  of  'ay ;  'e  said  *e 
dama  sell,  but  'e'd  gie  me  a  bottle,  as  the  cow  wuz  nigh  cauvin.* 

*  Al- though  it  be  nat  worth  a  botel  hoy.' 

Chauceb,  H.  14  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 

'  I  haTe  a  great  desire  to  a  bottle  of  hay.' 

Mids.  NigMs  Dream,  IV.  i.  37. 

^^  • 

'  To  look  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay '  is  a  common  proyerb  which, 
ooours  in  darkens  Phraseologia  Puerilis,  1655.     See  Hal. 

*  A  thousand  pounds,  and  a  bottle  of  hay, 
Is  all  one  thing  at  Doom's-day.' 

Howell's  Proverbs,  ed.  1660,  in  Hal. 

•  Botelle  of  hey.' — Fenifascis.  *  Botdle  of  have,  botteau  de  foytK 
Aske  you  for  Ihe  hosteller,  he  is  aboue  in  the  naye  lofte  makj'nge 
botelles  (or  botels)  of  hay,  boteller,^ — Palsq.  *  In  Norfolk  it  denotes 
the  quantity  of  hay  that  may  serve  for  one  feed.' — Foeby. — Prompt, 
Parv,  and  Notes, 

BOTTLE-TIT,  sb.  Pants  catidatus,  the  Long-tailed  Tit-mouse. — 
Lttdlow.    Cf.  Can-bottle. 

BOTTOMLET  BAY,  sh,,  var,  jrr.  Botany  Bay.— Newport  ;  Whit- 
CHUBCH.    See  *  Sosebry  *  in  Pla^^e  Names. 

BOUGHS  [bou'z],  to  be  'up  in  the  houghs^  \b  a  phrase  signifying  to 
be  put  quickly  out  of  temper ;  to  be  easily  offended. — Shbewsbubt  ; 
PuLVERBATCH ;  CoRVE  Dale  ;  Clee  Hills.  *  'Er  wuz  all  tip  i'  ths 
boughs  in  a  minute.'    Cf. — 

*  Now  in  the  croppe,  now  doun  in  the  breres.* 

Chaucer,  The  Knightes  Tale,  L  674,  ed.  Monis. 

BOITOHT  off  the  pegs,  phr,  sU  said  contemptuously  of 
second-hand  or  *  slop-made '  clothing.  —  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulver- 
BATCH ;  Wem.     *  'E  bought  it  off  the  pegs,  it  6dnna  do  'im  much  joy.' 

BOTJK  [bou'k],  (1)  sb,,  ohsols.  a  bucket  of  what  is  technically  known 
as  *  bend  ware.' — ^Pulverbatch.    Cf.  duaigh. 

(2)  sb,  a  ])ail  with  an  upright  handle,  used  for  various  purposes  of 
brewing,  dairv-work,  &c. — ^Wem  ;  Whitchurch  ;  Ellesmere. 

'He  oeareth  Azure,  a  Milk-Pail,  Argent  This  is  the  Badge  and 
Cognizance  of  the  Milk-Maids,  whom  I  have  heard  give  this  sort  of 
vessel  several  denominations ;  of  some  it  is  called  a  Pul,  a  Cruok,  an 
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•  Eshon;  of  others  a  BoukJ — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  III.,c1l  viii. 
p.  335. 
A.S.  bucj  a  bucket.     See  Bk.  IE.,  The  Bouk,  '  A  Descriptive  Poem.' 

(3)  eb.  a  large  barrel  used  for  drawing  water  in  sinking  purposes. 
Com.    M.  T. 

(4)  sb.  the  box  of  a  wheeL — ^Pulverbatch. 

BOuJiXN  [bou'ki'n],  sh.y  ohsoU.  same  as  Bush  (2). — Pulyebbatch  ; 
CleeHuxs. 

BOVSTEE  [bou-stur'],  sb.,  var.  pr.  a  bolster.    Com. 

BOTTT  [bou't],  sb,  a  course  in  knitting  round  a  stocking. — Pulvbr- 
BATCH  ;  Wellington.  *  'Ou  bin  'ee  gettin'  on  65th  that  stockin  P ' 
' I'm  at  the  quirk  66thin  a  bout  or  two.' 

(2)  sh.  a  turn  once  up  and  down  a  ploughed  field.  Com.  The  number 
of  bouts  to  a  '  but '  vanes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  on  stiff 
land  fewer  than  on  dry,  light  ground.  To  bout  up  is  to  ridge  ground 
for  turnips. — Clee  Hills. 

(3)  sh.  a  turn  of  illness.  Com.  '  Fm  glad  to  'ear  poor  John's  better, 
'e's  'ad  a  bad  bout  on  it ;  'e's  bin  o'  the  doz  three  months.'  On  the  box 
means  dependent  on  the  sick  club. 

(4)  sh,  a  party. — PuLVERBATCH.  *  They'd'n  a  big  bout  at  the  uwer 
'ouse  las'  wik.' 

BOnTH£BS  [bou'dhur'z],  sKpl,  boulders ;  paving-stones. — Newport. 

BOUTDT  [bou-ti'n],  usual  pronunciation  of  *boltin/  q.  v.  James 
France  of  Pulver^tch  said  of  an  imcomely  woman-servant  that, 
*  'Er  wuz  jest  like  a  boutin  o'  straw  65th  one  bun'  round  it.'  See 
Bund.     Cf.  Bautin. 

BOW  [boa'J,  sh,  a  steel  fire-guard  encompassing  the  kitchen  fire- 
place. Bings  usually  encircle  the  top  rod  of  the  bow  for  the  children 
to  play  with, — Shkewsbury  ;  Pulyebbatch.    Qy.  com. 

BOWEBrT  [bouh'rT],  sb,  a  bower ;  a  shady  recess. — Shrewsbury  ; 
Much  Wenlock. 

BOW-HATJLEB,  BOW^HAITLIEB  [buo'au-lur',  buo'aulyurH,  sh., 
obsols.  a  man  who  by  means  of  a  rope  drags  a  barge  along  the  Severn. 
— Much  Wenlock.  The  first  form  of  the  word  obtains  between  Coal- 
port  and  Buildwas ;  the  second  about  Cressage. 

'  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  hauling  barges,  an  obvious  improve- 
ment would  be  the  opening  of  a  good  towing-path  along  the  river,  and 
the  substitution  of  horses  for  men  in  this  slaviRh  labour.  That  thia 
project  is  perfectly  feasible,  even  on  the  most  difficult  banks,  has  been 
shown  by  the  laudable  and  successful  experiment  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  of 
Ketley,  who  formed  a  path  for  horses  near  his  inanufactoiies  at  Coal- 
port,  and  carried  it  on  through  rugged  banks,  and  over  some  of  the 
worst  fords,  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  to  the  Iron  Bridge.' — Rey.  J. 
Kiohtikoale's  Description  of  Shropshire,  p.  41,  ed.  1810. 

BOWL  [bou'l],  (1)  sb.  a  child's  hoop. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ; 
ELLE83CERE.  *  Now,  Tummy,  dunna  bring  yore  bowl  o'  the  causey ; 
g56  i'  the  lane,  yo'n  'ftve  a  better  run  theer.' 
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(2)  V,  a.  to  trundle ;  to  wheel,  as  of  a  x>erambiilator,  &c. — Shbxwb- 
buey;  Pulvekbatch;  Much  Wenlock.  An  inquiry  after  an 
invalid  girl  was  answered  by  the  assurance  that  she  was  better,  as 
e^e  had  been  howled  out  in  her  chair. 

BOX-BABBOW  [bok-sbaar'-u'],  sh.  a  hand-barrow  for  canying  cut 
grass. — Ellesmeee. 

BGZ-BUIBBT,  v.  n.,  si  1  to  take  things  as  they  are ;  to  *  rough  it.'— 
Shbewsbubt  ;  Glee  Hnxa    Qy.  com. 

BBADE  [br'aid-l,  (1)  sb.  breadth;  width.— Pulvbhbatch.  *The 
brade  o*  my  'and.* 

*  &  deliuer  l^e  londes  a-sen  *  in  lengt^e  &  in  bredej* 

William  of  Paleme,  L  3055. 
A.S.  br(£dey  breadth ;  width. 

(2)  sh.  a  breadth  or  width  of  any  kind  of  stuff  from  selvage  to 
selvage. — Shrewsbuby  ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Wem  ;  Ellesmebe.  •  'Ow 
many  brade$  han  *ee  got'n  in  yore  gownd?  it  looks  mighty  skimity.' 

BBADLIHO  [br'adli'n],  part  adj.  brooding :  as  a  hen  over  her 
chickens.— Wem;  Whitchubch.  A.S.  brcedan^  to  spread;  to  stretch 
out.    Of.  Broodle. 

BBAG  [br'ag*]^  sb.  praise;  boast.  Com.  'Han  'ee  tasted  Claims 
drink  lately  Y  They  praisen  it  oncommon.'  '  Ugh !  good  beer  needs 
no  hr<ig,* 

Ct  *  Good  wine  needs  no  hush.'— See  P,  PL  Cr,,  1.  706. 

BBAOGABLE  [br'ag-u^bl],  adj.  very  good  ;  commendable. — Pulvxb* 
batch.  "Ows  Dick  likin'  'is  plackP'  'Oh I  'e  ses  it's  nathin' 
braggahht  they  bin  cummudgin  sort  o'  folks.' 

BBAOGLDT  [br'ag'lin],  part  adj.  swaggering;  boasting. — Wsir 
LiNOTON.  *  Olid  Barber  wuz  bragglin*  o'er  them  byests  o'  'ian  at 
the  far.' 

BBANDABTS  [br'and-ur'ts],  sb.pl,  ohs.  four  iron  arms  fixed  into 
the  '  boss '  of  a  spindle,  in  a  flour- miU,  for  the  purpose  of  canning 
the  upper  mill-stone.  Com.  What  are  called  '  oalance-irons '  have 
now  superseded  the  old  brandarU.    See  Bobb  (1). 

BBAHD-IBON  [br'andei-'ur'n],  (1)  sb.  ohs.'i  a  branding-iron;  an 

instrument  employed  to  brand  horses  or  cattle  with  their  owners' 

names,  when  animals  belon^ng  to  different  persons  were  turned  out 

.  on  the  same  hill-common.    The  brand-iron  was  made  hot  to  sear  the 

animal  with  the  stamp.    Com.    See  Bum-mark. 

(2)  sb.  a  similar  instrument  to  the  foregoing,  still  used  for  branding 
agricultural  implements,  such  as  spades,  forks,  &c.,  with  the  owner's 
name.     Com. 

(8)  »h.,  oha.  a  frame  to  keep  up  the  logs  on  the  fire. — ^Bishop's 
Castle. 

*  The  kytchynge  ...  six  broches,  two  brandironSy  one  fire  forke.' — 
Inventory  .  .  .  Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 

A.S.  brand'isen,  a  tripod  or  andiron ;  an  '  iron '  to  support '  brands ' 
of  wood. 
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BSAITD-TAIL  [bt^an'tail],  sb.  Ruticilla  phcenicura,  the  Bedstart. 
— Clun.  The  name  Brand-tail  has  like  aUusion  "with  Redstart  to  the 
flame-coloured  feathers  in  the  bird's  tail.    Of.  Fire  Brand-tail. 

BSASH  [br'ash*],  {\)  ah,  the  loppings  off  trees  used  for  heating  brick 
oyens,  &c.  Com.  *  I've  got  a  famous  '35d-pil ;  the  Maister  soud  me 
the  Ira^h  off  two  ash  trees  for  ten  shillin',  an*  itll  las*  me  a  twel'- 
month.'    See  Cordwood.    Cf.  Trouse. 

(2)  sb,  a  watery  rash  or  eruption  on  the  skin. — Pulvbbbatch. 
'  The  child's  got  a  brash  on  'im  hke  as  if  'e  wuz  nettled ;  but  I  spect 
if  8  on*y  throm  'is  tith.* 

BBASS  [br'ass'],  (1)  sb.  copper  coin.  Com.  '  I  tell  John  'e  should 
ax  the  Maister  to  pay  'is  wages  in  silver,  for  agen  I've  lugged  two 
five-shillin'  papers  o'  brass  all  the  way  to  Sosebry ;  it  swags  me  down.' 
The  brass  thus  spoken  of  was  the  heavy  copper  money  of  the  reign  of 
George  IlL ;  *  two  five  shillin'  papers  *  of  which  would  weigh  seven 
and  a  half  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  term  brass  is  now  (1877)  occasion- 
allv  heard  as  slang  for  money  of  any  kind ;  but  it  is  really  a  respect- 
able old  word  in  the  restricted  sense  of  copper — or  its  equivalent, 
bronze— coin. 

*  Wi)>-out  pite,  piloure  •  pore  men  \>ow  robbedest, 
And  here  here  bras  at  l^i  bakke  *  to  caleys  to  selle.' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  iii.  1.  195. 
See  also  St  Matt  x.  9. 

(2)  sb.  shamelessness ;  impudence.  Com.  '  'Er's  got  a  fiEUse  as  big 
as  a  wannin'-pon,  an'  as  much  broM  in  it.' 

*  Can  sj^y  face  of  brass  hold  lon^r  out* 

Lovers  Labour  Lost^  V.  ii.  395. 

BBASST  [br'ass'i'J,  adj.  bold ;  shameless.  Com.  '  That's  a  brassy, 
impudent  yotmg  scoundrel;  'e'll  stick  at  nuthin  short  o  the  gallas.' 

BEAT  [br'at"],  (1)  sb.  a  coarse  *  over-all '  made  with  sleeves,  worn  by 
dairy-maids  when  milking. — Pulvebbatch.    Qy.  com. 

'  And  a  bratt  to  walken  in  by  daylight.' 

Chauceb,  C.  T.y  1,  16349. 

AS.  bratt f  a  cloak.  W.  brat,  a  clout;  a  rag.  GFaeL  brat,  a  mantle ; 
apron  ;  doth,  in  Wedo. 

(2)  sb.  a  child's  pinafore.    Com.    Cf.  Barrow. 

(3)  sb,  a  contemptuous  term  for  a  child.    Com. 

*  Thy  brai  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself, 
No  father  owning  iV— Winter* s  Tale,  III.  ii  88. 

BBAWH  [br'aun*],  sb.  a  boar  pig.     Com. 

'A  bnnded  pig  will  make  a  good  bravm  to  breed  on.'— Ba7*s 
Proverbs,  p.  52. 
C£  Boar-aeg.    See  *  Brawne  of  a  bore '  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  48. 

BBAZIL  [br'az'il],  sb.  iron  pyrites ;  sulphuret  of  iron,  of  which  the 
component  parts  avera^  —  sidphur,  52*15;  iron,  47*85.  —  Com. 
M.  T.  Brazil  is  foimd  cmefly  in  the  '  yard  coal.'  William  Humphreys 
of  Aracott,  a  collier,  described  it  as  '  growing '  in  large  round  masses 
of  a  hundred-weight  or  more,  very  hard,  but  wJEen  cut  through 
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resembling^  broken  brass  in  appearance.  He  said  lie  bad  onoe  met 
witii  some  in  tbe  *  tbin  coal '  at  Le  Botwood,  but  it  was  *  very  rar  to 
find  it  out  o'  tbe  }*ard  coal.'  Brazil  is  so  extremely  bard  as  to  bave 
given  rise  to  a  common  proverbial  saying,  *  As  bard  as  braziV  It, 
bowever,  decomposes  rapidly  wben  laid  in  beaps  and  moistened  mth 
"water.  Vitriol  is  made  from  it.  Tbis  mineral — tbou^  not  known 
in  tbe  locality  as  brazil — occurs  in  large  masses  in  tbe  Flintsbire  coal 
measure.  One  seam  is  called  tbe  *  brassy  coal/  from  tbe  quantity  of 
it  mingled  witb  tbe  coal.     Cf.  *  Brasyle '  in  Prompt.  Farv,,  p.  47. 

BEEAS  AND  CHEESE  [br'ed'im  cbee-z],  (1)  sb,  tbe  Yellow  Ammer. 
So  called  from  tbe  peculiar  intonation — almost  articulation— of  ita 
Bong. — ^Bridoxorth.    See  Blacksmith. 

(2)  eb.  tbe  first  young  leaves  of  tbe  bawtbom :  cbildren  eat  tbese, 
and  call  tbem  bread  and  cheese. — Shbewsbxtrt;  Ellesmere. 

(3)  sb.  tbe  seed-vessels  of  Malva  sylvesiris,  common  Mallow :  eaten 
by  cbildren  as  bread  and  cheese. — Shrewsbury  ;  Wem.     Cf.  CheeaeB. 

BBEAE  [br'aik'l,  v.  n.  tbe  explanation  of  tbis  may  be  given  by 
citing  Mr.  G.  Cnristopber  Davies  in  tbe  following : — 

*  Tbere  is  a  peculiarity  of  tbe  Ellesmere  water  wbicb  I  can  scarcely 
account  for,  but  wbicb,  I  am  informed,  some  otber  sbeets  of  water  in 
England  also  present.  To  use  tbe  local  name,  it  breaks.  Every 
summer,  for  a  longer  or  sborter  time,  tbe  water  becomes  full  of  some 
matter  beld  in  suspension.  In  appearance  it  is  like  smaU  bran, 
rendeiing  it  impossible  sometimes  to  see  more  tban  a  foot  tbrougb  tbe 
water.  Tbe  mere  becomes  of  a  greenisb  bue,  and  to  leewaixl,  wbexe 
it  is  tbe  worst,  it  gives  rise  to  a  verv  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  always 
worse  in  bot  weatber.  To  tbe  eye  tbe  matter  beld  in  suspension  seems 
to  consist  of  busk-like  pieces  of  fibre,  sucb  as  migbt  be  stripped  off  a 
plant  From  tbis  I  was  inclined  to  tbink  tbat  tbe  Anacbaris  is  cbiefly 
to  blame  for  tbis  appearance,  and  tbat  in  some  way  tbb  outer  coating 
of  tbe  plant  slougbs  off  and  floats  during  its  decay  in  tbe  water.  Tbis 
is,  bowever,  but  a  supposition.  Tbe  otber  meres  do  not  break  to 
sucb  an  extent,  but  tney  are  not  so  full  of  tbe  Anacbaris,  and  tbe 
water  is  probably  purer.  Wbile  tbe  water  is  broken  tbe  fisb  refuse 
to  bite. 

*A  correspondent  of  tbe  Field  said  tbe  organism  causing  tbe 
break  was  EctrinelJa  articulataf  a  doubtful  genus,  some  autbors  con- 
sidering it  a  vegetable,  and  some  an  animal  organism.  It  is  depicted 
in  Sowerby's  Englisb  Botany,  vol.  xxii.  p.  208,  tab.  2555.' — Mountain, 
Meadow,  and  Mere,  pp.  16,  17,  ed.  1873. 

BREAK8TUPF  [br'ee-kstuf],  sb.,  var.  pr.  breakfast.— Colliebt. 

BBEAE  THE  YEAR,  pkr.  tbis  is  a  term  of  servant-life.  In  tbe 
rural  districts  it  is  customary  to  *bire'  for  tbe  year,  and  servants 
leaving  before  tbe  expiration  of  tbe  twelve-montbs  are  said  to  break 
the  year,  wbicb  it  is  considered  a  discreditable  tbing  to  do,  and  loss  of 
*a  cbaracter*  may  be  tbe  penalty.  Com.  In  tbe  N.  and  N.E» 
borders  of  Shropshire,  Christmas  is  the  *  biring-time,*  but  throughout 
tbe  county  generally,  it  is  on  or  about  the  first  of  May.  •  Bessy  mak's 
a  many  Mays  i'  the  'ear,  an'  *er's  send  'er  yamest  back  twize  tbis 
'irin* ;  *er  broke  *er  'ear  from  Longd^  n,  an*  agen  from  tbe  Moat :  'er's 
a  rollin'  stwun  an'  tbat  never  getbers  no  moss.' 
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BBEAE-TJP  [br'aik-upl  ^.  w.  to  clear  up  :  said  of  the  weather.  Com. 
*  What  do  you  think,  James,  will  it  he  fine  to-day  ? '  *  I  dunna  know 
whad  to  say,  ma'am,  the  weather's  caselty  ;  hut  W-appen  it  'U  break- 
«!>.'  They  say,  too,  the  clouds  will  break-up ;  that  is,  open  and  dis- 
perse. Compare  with  this  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  term,  in  the  sense 
of  to  break  open. 

*  Leon,  Break  up  the  seals  and  read.' 

Winter's  Tale,  m.  ii.  132. 

*  Olou,  Break  up  the  gates,  111  be  your  warrantize.' 

1  K.  Henry  F/.,  I.  iiL  13. 

BBEAST  pji'est*],  v,  a.  To  breast  a  hedge  is  to  lay  thom-boughs  on 
the  top  01  the  h^ge-bank,  to  prevent  sheep  or  other  animals  browsing 
the  hedge,  or  breaking  down  the  top  of  the  bank. — Ellesmehe.  c£ 
Beard  (2> . 

BBEBIT.  See  Brevit  (1).  An  old  woman  said  of  a  cat  that  was 
continually  hunting  about  for  food,  ''Er^s  al'ays  ibbidgin'  an' 
snibbidgin',  an'  hrehitirC  about.' 

BBEE  [br'ee-],  ab.  Tdhanus  hovinua ;  the  Gad-fly. — Pulverbatch  ; 
Glee  Hills  ;  Wek..  Cf.  Breese. 

BBEECH  [br'i'ch-],  v.  a.,  ohsoUA  to  cut  the  wool  from  about  the 
roots  of  the  sheep  s  tails  before  shearing-time. — Pulvebbatch.  *  'E's 
gwun  to  brich  them  ship.'    Cf.  BurL 

BB£ECHnsrG-WOOL  [br'i'chin  661],  «&.,  obsoUA  the  wool  cut  off 
as  described  above. — Ibid,  It  is  used  for  padding  harness.  *That 
brichin-Sdl  mun  be  weshed  an'  sprad  i'  the  sun ;  the  sadler  '11  want  it 
nex*  wik.'     Cf.  Burlings. 

BBEESE  [hr'eez*],  sh.  same  as  Bree,  q.y. — ^Wem. 

'  The  breeze  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June.' 

Antony  and  Cleopatrct^  HI.  x.  14. 

•  Hie  hrucui,  a  breas.' — Nominale,  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i. 
p.  223.  'Brese.' — LocuatUy  asilus,  *A  brese,  atelabus,  brucus,  vel 
locusta.' — Cath.  Ai7GL«  *  AtelabuBj  a  waspe  or  a  brese.' — Get.  Voc. 
*  Brese  or  long  flye,  prester,' — ^Palsg.  A.S.  brimsa,  tabanus. — Prompt, 
Parv,  and  Notes.    Cf .  Briz. 

BBSVIT,  BBEBIT,  BBIVIT  [br^evi'tl,  Pulverbatch;  Glee  Hills; 
Ludlow,  [br'eb-i't],  Whitchuech.  [Wivi't], Shbewsbtjey ;  Cluw ; 
Wem;  Ellesmere. 

(1)  V.  fi.  to  search ;  to  pry ;  to  examine  inquisitively.  *  Who's  bin 
brevitin*  i'  my  drawer  ?  ever  see  sich  a  rumpus  it's  in« 

(2)  [br*evi't],  Pulverbatch.  [br'ivi'tl  Shrewsbury;  Cluw, 
ib,  a  minute  search.  '  I've  lost  the  kay  o  the  owd  beer,  an'  canna 
find  it  up  nur  down ;  but  I'll  'ilve  another  brevit  for  it.'    C£  Hunt. 

BBIAE-BOSS  [brei-or'  boss],  sh.  the  gall  of  the  Wild  Rose,  formed  by 
the  insect  known  as  Cynips  rosde.  See  Bk.  IL,  Folklore,  &c.,  *  Super- 
stitious Cures '  {toothache)*    Cf.  Buzzy  balL 

BBEBIT    [brtb-i't],  sh.  a  •hoit   visit.  —  Whitchurch,    WJiiaaU. 
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*  Where's  Margaret— isn't  she  at  home  ? '     *  No,  Bir,  but  'er's  on'y 
gwun  on  a  bribit  to  owd  Molly  Price's.' 

BRICZLE  [br'ik-1],  adj\  brittle. — Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com.  •  Cliaps, 
yo'  mun  mind  'ow  yo'  'ondlen  that  com ;  the  straw's  despert  hrickU^ 
yo'n  lose  all  the  yeds.'     Cf.  Britchy. 

*  Fraile,  hricJde,  soone  broken.  Fra^s.  Brickie  gla^  was  quicldy 
dashed  a  sunder.  Futilis  glades  ictu  dissiluit.  Virg/ — Babex, 
Alvearie,  A.D.  1580. 

VRlDE-WEES>,8b.  Lindria  vulgaris,  yellow  Toad-flax. — Shrewsbury. 

BRIEF  [br^i'f*],  {\)  adj.  prevalent;  general.  Com.  'Han  yore 
childem  'ad  the  maizles  ?  I  'ear  as  a  bin  mighty  hrif  about'  Bailey 
has  brief  J  common  or  rife,  ed.  1782. 

(2)  adj,  busy  ;  bustling. — ^Wem  ;  Ellesmere.  *  'Er  wuz  that  hrif 
about  cianin*  the  'ouse  down  w'en  I  seed  'er,  'er  couldna-d-aw'ile  to 
spake  to  me.' 

(3)  adv,  (juick. — Clttn.  *  Now  then,  be  hrif  an'  finish  that  job.' 
Compare  with  this  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  term  in  the  following 
citation : — 

* ^Follow  me  with  speed ;  I'll  to  the  king : 

A  thousand  businesses  are  6rte/in  hand.' 

K.  John,  IV.  iii.  158. 

(4)  Bh,  a  writing  setting  forth  the  circumstances  by  which  a  poor 
person  has  incurred  loss,  as  by  fire — the  death  of  a  horse,  cow,  &a 
Such  a  one  takes  the  hrif  about  to  collect  money  for  his  indemnifica- 
tion.—Worthen. 

BRIMBLES  [br'im-blz],  stKpl.,  var,  pi\,  ohsA  brambles. — Pulver- 
batch.    *  I  mun  push  tuthree  hrimblea  i'  the  glat  till  it  can  be  tined.' 

BRIT€HT  p)r'ich-i'],  adj.  brittle.— Wem.  '  The  straw's  that  brifchy 
yo  canna  ardly  tie  it  up  into  boutins.'  A.S.  hreotan,  to  break.  Cf. 
Brickie. 

BRIVIT.     See  Brevit  above. 

BRIZ  [br'iz-],  corrupted  form  of  Breese,  q.  v. — ^Wem. 

BROACH  [br'oa'ch],  (1)  sh,  ohs,  the  woollen  yam  wound  on  the 
spindle  as  it  was  spun  from  the  wheel.  It  was  shaped  somewhat  like 
the  *  float'  of  a  fishing-line,  high  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  at  each 
end,  and  was  about  five  inches  in  length.  A  piece  of  paper  twisted 
round  the  spindle  made  the  foundation  upon  which  the  broach  was 
constructed,  and  held  it  firm  when  taken  off.  To  give  it  additional 
support  when  removed  from  the  spindle  for  the  further  process  of 
winding  for  twisting,  a  stick  was  passed  through  it.  It  is  probable 
that  it  owed  its  name  to  this  stick,  which  was — in  se — the  broach 
proper. — Pulverbatch.  *  If  yo'  bin  gwSIn  to  wind  that  yom,  mind 
an'  nod  scrobble  the  nose  o'  the  broach,  or  yo'n  'ftve  it  in  a  soor 
mess.'  O.F.  broche,  brocque, — BuR.  Brocque  meant  a  great  variety 
of  pointed  things  of  wood  or  iron. — Piox. 

(2)  V.  a.,  ob$6!»,  to  transfix  as  with  a  spit — Pulverbatch.  ''Er 
Iroacfied  the  spit  right  through  the  breast  o'  tiie  turkey.' 
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'  Broach'' d  with,  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance.' 

3  Henrif  F/.,  H  iii.  16. 
O.F.  brocer,  brocher,  piquer. — ^BuK. 

BBOACHER  [br'oa-chur*],  sh,  a  very  large  sharp-pointed  knife. — 
PuLVERBATCH ;  WiHTCHUBCH.  *  This  is  a  good  broacher  for  a  flitchen.' 
About  Whixall  (Whitchurch)  the  term  broacher  is  applied  to  anything 
yery  large.  This  has  probably  arisen  from  the  association  of  ideas 
between  the  big  knife  and  the  great  pieces  it  is  required  to  cut. 

BBOCKT.     See  Blooky. 

BBOOOIL  [br'og'i'l],  sb.  brawl ;  angry  squabble. — ^Wem.  A  person 
on  Stanton-on-Hine  Heath  said,  '  Them  theer  neighbours  of  ours  bin 
aukert  folks  to  live  anunst,  but  we  never  consam  'em,  an'  so  we  never 
'ive  no  broggil  wuth  'em.'  W.  broch,  din ;  wrath :  brochus,  a  faming ; 
blustering.  Of.  ItaL  imbroglio^  perplexity;  trouble:  imbroglione,  a 
fomenter  of  quarrels.    E.  broil,  a  contraction  of  broggil, 

BBOODLE  [br'oo'dl],  v.  a.  to  Tirood,  as  a  hen  over  her  chickens. — 
PuLVERBATCH ;  Newpoet  ;  Wem  ;  Ellesmere.    Cf .  Bradling. 

BROODY  pbr'oo'di'],  adj.  A  hen  when  wanting  to  sit  is  said  to  be 
broody.    Com. 

BROOIT  [br'ooi'tl,  sb,  a  good  bite  of  herbage.— Clee  Hilm.  '  'E's 
a  plouffhin*  up  uiat  meado',  an*  theer's  a  ffood  brooU  on  it  for  the 
yeows.  Fr.  brouter,  to  browse ;  to  nibble.  It  is  proverbially  said  by 
the  Frendi  of  an  industrious  man.  *  Llierbe  sera  bien  courte  s'il  ne 
trouve  de  quoi  broiUer.' — Chamb. 

BBOOZLE  [br'oo'zl],  same  as  Broodle. — Wortheit  ;  Wem. 

BBOSELEY  [br'oa*zli'],  sb.  a  clay  pipe :  so  called  from  the  place  of 
its  manufacture— ^rose/ey  (Salop).     Com. 

BBOSTESIHO  [br'os'tur'inl,  adj,  domineering;  overbearing. — 
Whitchubch,  nliiacall.  *oich  a  brosterin*  fellow  'e  is.'  Broster^ 
greatness ;  majesty. — Lexicon  Cornu-Britannicum, 

BBOTH  [br'otb-],  sb.  broth,  always  in  the  plural  Com.  '  They  bin 
good ;  let's  han  tuthree  more.' 

BBOTHE  [hr'oa'dh],  v.  a.  to  thicken  broth  with  oatmeal  or  flour. — 
Shrewsbitry;  Pulverbatch  ;  Worthed;  Clun.  *  The  Missis  come 
i'  the  kitchen  to  set  the  chaps  breakfasts,  an  'er  took  waiter  an'  bacon 
liquor  an'  brothed  it  ddth'  flour ;  but  the  chaps  they  couldna  bar  it, 
an  my  brother  'e  comen  wham,'  said  a  yoimg  servant-girl. 

BBOxulH'  [br'oa'dhin],  sb.  oatmeal  or  flour  put  into  broth  to  give  it 
consistency. — ibid, 

BSOITSE  Tbr'ous'],  sh.,  ohsols.  the  finer  trimmings  of  hedges,  such 
as  brambles,  &c. — ^MucH  Wenlock. 

*  Amang  the  brouys  of  the  olyve  twestis 
Seir  smaiU  fowlys  wirkand  crafty  nestis.' 

Gawin  Douglas  (a.d.  1513),  Prof,  of  the  XIL  Bvk 
of  Etieados.    Specim.  Eng.  Lit,  xiii.  L  165. 

O.Fr.  Iroce,  menu  bois,  brounailles  (derive  de  broce). — Bur.    Qt 
Bnuhinys.    See  Tronse. 

a2 
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BBOWIS  [br'ou-is],  sh.  a  pottage  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon 
slices  of  bread  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  adding  to  it  a  lump 
of  butter  and  a  shred  of  onion.    Com. 

'  They  thank'd  him  all  with  one  consent, 

But  especially  maister  Powes, 
Desiring  him  to  bestow  no  cost, 
But  onely  beefe  and  brcnves* 

King's  Hcd/e-Fennyworth  of  Wit,  1613,  in  Wb. 

*  Hoc  pulmentum,  browys.* — NominaJe,  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  Tocabs., 
Tol.  i.  p.  241.    A.S.  briWf  pottage. 

BBOWN  SHEELEBS  [br'oun  shee-lur'z],  sh.pl  hazel  nuts  fully  ripe 
and  ready  to  drop  out  of  their  husks.  Com.  *  I  got  a  pocketle  o' 
nuts  o'  Sunday,  an'  they  wun  aumust  all  hroum  sheders;  it  looks  as  if 
Pousbry  Wakes  wunna  fare  off.* 

BBOW  SftTJABE  [br'ou-  squaa-r'],  sK,  ohs.  a  three-cornered  linen 
kerchief  bound  about  the  head  of  a  new-bom  baby. — ^WoRTHEif.  Cf. 
Cross-cloth. 

BBUCK  [br'uk-],  sb.,  var,  pr,  a  brook.  Com.  A.S.  brScj  a  spring; 
brook;  rivulet. 

BBVH  [br'um'],  (1)  sh,  Cytmis  Scoparius,  common  Broom.  Com. 
The  young  shoots  of  broom  yield  a  fine  bitter,  and  a  decoction  of  them 
is  frequently  taken  as  a  tonic  under  the  generic  term  of  *  yarb  tay.' 
They  are  also  from  the  same  property  occasionally  used  instead  of 
hops  for  '  fresh  drink.*  *  Yo  shoulun  set  some  brum  tay  this  spring- 
time, John ;  it's  a  mighty  good  thing  for  the  stomach.'  *  Aye,  it  is; 
but  it's  a  power  better  66th  some  barley  in  it.* 

(2)  *  It  inna  wuth  Vile  sendin'  for  'ops  for  this  drop  o'  fresh  drink; 
get  a  'antle  o*  nice  young  brum,* 

*In  the  Corporation  Accounts  of  Shrewsbury,  1519,  it  is  ordered 
that  brewers  are  not  to  use  hops  in  tbeir  brewings  under  a  penalty  of 
Tis.  yiijd.  Hops  were  in  use  some  time  before  this,  for  in  1428  the 
Parliament  were  petitioned  to  prevent  the  tise  of  them,  as  being  a 
wicked  weed.' — PHiUiip's  History  of  Shrewsbury y  p.  168. 

Perhaps  broom  was  used  at  that  time  for  bittering  ale.  See  Bk.  II., 
Folklore,  &c.,  *  Superstitions  concerning  Plants.' 

(4)  66.  Galium  verum,  yellow  Bed-straw. — Ckaven  Abms. 

BBTJMMOCK  [br*um'u*k],  sb.  a  short,  strong  hook  for  wood- 
cutting purposes.  Com.  *  Weer's  John  Roberts  gwun  P  *  *  I  spect 
'e's  gwun  up  to  the  uwer  groun'  to  tine ;  I  sid  'im  tak'  'is  brummock 
an'  mittens  an'  'is  bayte-bag.' 

*  .  .  .  Hee  was  sent  to  Shrewsbury  goale  for  fellony,  where  hee 
hired  a  silly  boy  to  procure  him  instruments  to  breake  prison.  The 
boy  brought  to  him  a  bar  of  iron  and  a  broaken  broome  hooke,  and 
with  these  he  pulled  out  severall  stones,  and  made  a  hole  through 
the  stone  wall  of  the  dungeon,  and  soe  escaped,  but  left  the  tooles 
behinde  him.* — GtouoH's  History  of  Middle,  p.  80. 

BBTJHD  [br*und']y  Fulverbatch.    [brun;],  Wbh,  «^,  a  log  of  wood. 
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'  'P&t  a  good  brund  o'  the  fire  an'  back  it  66th  slack,  an*  then  it  11  las' 
all  the  onder.' 

*  So  J«it  child  -wifj-drawefj  is  hond. 
From  }>e  for  &  |7e  hrondy 
jTttt  ha)>  byfore  hue  brond 
Brend  child  fur  drede^ ! 
Quo)}  Hendyng.* 

Proverbs  of  Hendyng  (A.D.  1272 — 1307). 
Specim,  Early  Eng.,  iii.  L  185. 

*  Bronde  of  fyre.  Faculuy  fax,  ticio  torris. ' — Prompt,  Parv,  *  Hie  fax 
— cis,  a  bronde.' — Nominale,  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  229.  Cf. 
Christmas  brand. 

BBTJSH  [br'ush*],  (1)  sh.  stubble :  of  leguminous  crops  only. — Cleb 
Hills. 

(2)  1^.  a.  to  take  a  crop  of  peas,  beans,  or  yetches  off  a  field. — Ibid. 

(3)  V.  a.  to  trim  hedges.    Com. 

*  Cf.  Fr.  brosser,  courir  i  travers  des  bois  &  des  brousailles :  to  run 
through  woods  or  bushes ;  to  brush  along.' — Chahb.  Also,  *  Brusche, 
Bruscus.' — Prompt.  Parv. 

BBTJSHIVO-HOOK,  sb.  a  sickle-shaped  hook  with  a  long  handle, 
used  for  brushing  hedges.     Com.     Cf.  Bill. 

BBTTSHIVOSy  sb.pL  the  trimmings  off  hedges.     Com. 

*  BrossailleSy  broussaUles,  epines,  ronces,  &c.,  croissant  dans  les 
for^ts  &  en  d'autres  endroits :  briars ;  thorns ;  brambles ;  bushes.' 
— Chakb.  *  Bruschalle,  Sarmentum;  earnentum;  arbustum.' — Prompt. 
Parv.    Cf.  Brouse. 

BBTTSTEH  [br'us-tu'n],  part,  past,  broken.— Wellington.     Cf.— 

'  &  wolden  brtuien  j>e  best '  nad  he  be  the  Ihttere.' 

William  o/Palerne,  I,  154. 

where  brusten  has  the  meaning  of  hurt  severely ;  damaged. 

Brusten  =  A.S.  borsten,  p.p.  of  ber start,  to  burst  Ber start  became 
bresten  in  Chaucer.    Cf.  IceL  bres;  Swed.  brista,  to  break  violently. 

BUCK  [buk'J,  (1)  sh.  a  T  shaped  end  to  the  plough-beam,  having 
notches  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  draught  of  the  plough. 
The  *  shackle'  goes  into  it  to  which  the  horses  are  yoked.  Cf. 
Copsil  (3). 

'The  Buck  is  the  iron  which  the  Horses  are  tyed  unto.' — Academy 
of  Armory^  Bk.  III.  ch.  viii.  p.  333. 

(2)  V.  a.,  obs.  to  wash  heavy,  coarse  linen,  or  the  home-spun  yam 
of  which  it  was  commonly  made,  by  the  process  described  under 
Buck-wesh  below. — Pulverbatch.  *We  sha'n  'Jive  a  bumpin' 
weshin*  nex'  wik;  theer's  six  an'  twenty  slippin's  o'  yom  to  buck^ 
beside  'afe  as  many  sheets  an'  smocks.' 

'  Do-wel  shal  wasshen  and  wryngen  it. 

Do-bet  shal  beten  it  and  boukert  it.' 

Piers  PI,  pass,  xiv.,  L  8939,  ed,  Wb. 

Wedgwood  says  of  buck,  as  applied  to  washing,  that  'the  true 
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deriTation  of  the  word  is  seen  in  Qtweii  bog,  moist,  soft,  tender,  and  as 
a  yerb,  to  steep  or  soak.' 
Der.  Bucking  (2).    Cf.  Bucking  (1). 

BTJCK-BASKET  [buk-bas*'krt],  sb,,  obs.  a  large  basket  used  for 
carrying  the  linen  at  the  'buck-wesh,'  q.y. — ^Pclyerbatch.  Qy. 
oom. 

'  Fal They  conyeyed  me  into  a  hudk-bcuiht 

Ford.  A  buch-bamet  I 

Fal,  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket !  rammed  me  in  with  foul  shirts, 
and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  greasy  napkins;  that.  Master 
Brook,  there  was  the  rankest  compound  of  yillanous  smeU  that  eyer 
offended  nostril'— Jferry  Wives  of  Windsor,  m.  y.  88—92. 

BUCKIHO  [buk'in],  (1)  sb.  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration ;  a  '  sweat- 
ing,' caused  by  yiolent  exertion,  said  of  man  or  horse. — ^Pulvkb- 
BATCH;  Clun;  Wem.  *I  carried  the  batch  an'  the  bran  throm 
Habberley  Mill,  but  it  gid  me  a  buckin\'  Bucking ,  soaking  in  per- 
spiration»  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  same  root  as  Buck  (2).  CI 
Swelter  (2). 

(2)  sb,y  obs.  synonym  for  '  buck-weshing,'  q.  y.  A  shortened  fomL 
•—  jE^ulverbatch.     *  A  buckin^  an'  a  soapin'.' 

'  Mrs,  Page,  .  .  .  Look,  here  is  a  basket :  if  he  be  of  any  reasonable 
stature  he  may  creep  in  here :  and  throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it 
were  going  to  bucking :  or — it  is  whiting- time — send  him  by  your  two 
men  to  Datehet-mead.' — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  HE.  iii.  140. 

BTJCEINO-STOVK  See  Bnck-wesL  At  Grub's  Gutter,  near 
Hopton  Castle,  Salop,  there  is  a  large  stone  which  still  (1875)  bears 
the  name  of  the  bucking^stone, 

BUCK-LEE  [buk'lee*'],  ab.,  obs,  a  lye  of  wood-ashes  obtained  from 
burning  green  *  brasn '  or  fern,  the  latter  being  esteemed  the  best. — 
PuLyERBATCH.  Qy.  com.  Cf.  Ess-balls.  See  Bk.  11.,  Folklore,  &c., 
'  Superstitions  concerning  Days  and  Seasons '  (Christmas), 

BUCKLES  [buk'lzl,  sb.pL  small  pointed  rods  twisted  and  doubled  in 
the  centre,  used  by  thatehers. — Elleshere.  Buckles  are  employed 
for  the  top  and  eayes  of  a  roof ;  the  intermediate  thatohing  pegs, 
which  are  not  twisted,  are  called  lugs,  Shakespeare  has  budae,  to 
bend. 

*  And  as  the  wreteh,  whose  feyer- weakened  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life.' 

2  K,  Henry  IV.,  L  i.  141. 

BUCK-WESH  or  WESHIN'  [buk-wesh-'  or  wesh-'i'n],  sb,,  obs.  a 
large  wash  of  heayy,  coarse  linen  which  took  place  about  eyery  three 
months. — Pulverbatch  ;  Clun.  Qy.  com.  Jji  the  buck-wesh  no  soap 
was  used,  but  the  linen  was  boUed  in  the  buck-lee  described  aboye. 
It  was  then  carried  to  a  neighbouring  stream  or  spring,  and  laid  upon 
a  smooth  stone  or  a  block, — the  '  stom '  of  a  tree  stending  permanently 
by  the  margin  of  the  water  often  seryed  for  the  purpose, — there  the 
linen  was  beaten  with  a  *  batstaff,'  after  which  operation  it  was  well 
*  swilled'  in  the  pure  water.  This  mode  of  washing  obtained  till 
1832 — 40,  if  not  later.    A  wash  of  finer  linen  was  called  a  '  soaping.' 
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*  They  bin  'Svin'  a  busy  wik  at  Wilderley,  a  big  huck-weshin*,  soapirC 
an'  ship-sliearin'.' 

^Mra,  Ford.  .  .  .  You  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing,'' — 
Merry  Wive$  of  Windsor,  HI.  iii.  166. 

Cf.  Buck  (2). 

BVSOET  [buj'i't],  sh.  a  satchel  of  bass-matting  in  which  workmen 
carry  their  tools. — Shbewsburt  ;  Mtjch  Wenlock. 

*O.Fr.  hoge,  bouge,  sac  (de  cuir),  bogette,  bougette,  valise;  d'oii 
I'ancien  anglais  bogett,  aujourd'hui  budgety  que  nous  avons  emprunt6 
....  La  racine  de  ce  mot  se  retrouve  dans  le  celtique  et  Pallemand : 
ancien  irlandais  bcle;  gallois  bolg,  builg,  ahal;  bulga,  de  belgan, 
peIkan.*—BTJR.    Cf.  FraiL 

BUB-VOPE.     See  Nope. 

BUFFER  Fbuf-ur'],  sb.j  «7.1  the  master  of  a  household. — Shrews- 
BURY,  Uffington ;  "WHITCHURCH,  Frees,  *  I  reckon  the  buffer  '11  'ave 
to  pay  for  it.'     C£  Gaffer  (1). 

BUFFET-STOOL,  sK,  ohs.  a  stool.  Halliwell  says,  'variously 
described.'  *  The  Low  Farlor,  six  buffett-stooles.  Inventory  .  .  .  Owl- 
bury  Manor-house,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625.  Bofet,  thre  fotyd  stole.' — 
Tripes.    See  Way's  note.    Frompt,  Farv,,  p.  41.    Cf.  Joint-BtooL 

BUFT  [buf't],  (1)  V.  a.,  var,  pr,  to  knock  about  with  any  soft 
substance ;  to  buffet. — ^Whitchurch  ;  Ellesmere.  *  I  took  my  'at 
an'  bufied  'im  reet  well  about  the  yed ;  I  wouldna  thrash  'im.' 

(2)  V.  n.  to  stammer. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Clun.    *  'Ow 
that  lad  bu/ts  to-day.'     *  Aye,  'e  al'ays  does  *gen  rain.' 

BUFTER  fbuf'tur'],  sh.  a  stammerer. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ; 
Qurs\  Newport.  Of.  O.E.  buffere,  stutterer,  in  Strat.  In  Isaiah, 
xxxii.  4,  where  our  version  has  *  the  tongue  of  the  stammerers,'  the 
Vulgato  version  has  '  lingua  balbonum.'  Wyclif  tianslates  balbonum 
by  *  of  bufferesj 

BUFTT  [buf -ti'],  same  as  Buft  (2).— Newport.  *  'Er  hitflles  a  bit  in 
'er  talk.'     This  term  is  not  commonly  used. 

BUOABO    rbSognTjoa],  sb.  an  imaginary  object  of  terror;   a  liob- 

fobhn. — Pulverbatch  ;  Ludlow.     *  Bugaboos  comin',  Tummy,  if  yo' 
inna  stilL'     Cf.  Boogie. 

BUOAH  [bSog-h'nl  sh,  the  evil  spirit ;  the  devil. — Ludlow,  Herefd. 
Border,     '  If  yo'  aimna  be  qweet  PU  let  bugan  tak'  yo.' 

Mr.  Oliphant,  speaking  of  a  collection  of  poems  which  he  believes 
to  have  been  compiled  between  1220  and  1250,  and  now  printed  in 
•An  Old  English  Miscellany'  (Early  English  Text  Society),  says, 
*We  see  in  page  76  a  Celtic  word  brought  into  English,  a  word 
which  Shakespeare  was  to  make  immortal.  It  is  said  that  greedy 
monks  shall  be  **  bitauht  )ye  puke ;  "  that  is,  given  over  to  the  Fiend. 
The  Welsh  pwixa  and  bwg-m^Q.n  **  an  hobgoblin;"  hence  come  our 
bugbears  and  bogies,* — Sources  of  Standard  English,  p.  154. 

SeeB5dgie. 
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BTJGHJIES  [buog'i'z],  same  as  Bugs,  q.  v. — ^Pulvebbatch  ;  Ellesxbbe. 

BUGLES  [beu-glz],  shpl.  beads  of  any  kind. — Shrewsbury. 

BTJ08  [bug'z],  Wem.  [buog'z],  Ludlow,  sh.ph  Pedictdi  liumani^ 
same  as  Bees,  (j.  v.  *  I  ve  bin  dramin'  about  hug8  i'  my  yed ;  tbeer'a 
sure  to  be  sickmss  for  some  on  us  i'  the  'ouse/  said  Jane  Philips  of 
Loe  Brocklehurst.  On  bein^  asked  by  what  name  hugs — as  usually 
understood  by  that  appellation — wox^d  be  distingmshed  firom  these 
pediculi,  she  answered,  *  Bed-bugs.' 

*Bug,'  says  Mr.  Cyril  A.  Greaves,  *ls  the  old  English  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  insectum,  and  in  Kent  all  insects  are  popularly  called 
hugs  ,  .  .  Various  kinds  of  insects  are  specified  by  the  suffix  hug  to 
their  own  name,  as  *  beetle-bug,'  &c.  The  sleep-staying  pests  which 
only  we  call  hugs,  are  with  them  '  bed-bugs.' — Science  Oossip,  June, 
1874,  p.  140. 

BULGE  [bxil'zh],  v.  a.,  pec.  to  dint — Ludlow.  *  Somebody's  gid 
that  new  nulk-tin  a  fine  knock  an'  hulged  the  side  in.'     01  Dinge. 

BULL  [bul'  or  buol*],  sb,  the '  coupling '  which  fastens  harrows  together 
so  as  to  ^ve  full  play  to  both,  in  accommodating  each  harrow  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  land. — Olee  Hills. 

BULLED  [buol'd],  part,  adj,^  obsols,  swollen :  said  of  cheese  that 
from  some  cause  generate  fermentation  after  being  pressed,  and  con-> 
sequently  rise  and  bulge. — ^Pulverbatch.  Bidled  is  a  corrupted 
form  of  O.E.  hotted,  swelled. 

<  His  Bodi  was  Boiled  *  for  wra»7e  he  bot  his  lippes.' 

Fters  FLj  Text  A,  pass.  v.  L  67. 

See  also  Exodus  ix.  31.  Dan.  holne,  Sw.  bulna,  to  sweU;  to 
bulge. 

BULL-HEAD  [bul-  or  buolyed-'],  (1)  sh.  Coitus  gdhio,  MiUer's 
Thumb. — Glee  Hills.  Qy.  com.  Of.  *  Hie  muUus  A^,  a  bulhyd.'— 
Pictorial  Vocabulary ,  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i  p.  253. 

(2)  sh,  the  tadpole, — Pulverbatch, 

*  A  Frog  [is]  first  a  Bull-heady  then  a  Frog-tail,  then  a  Frog. — 
Academy  of  Armory ,  Bk.  iL  ch.  xiv.  p.  325. 

BULLIRAO  [buli'r'ag],  (1)  v,  a,  to  banter;  to  teaze. — ^Ludlow. 

(2)  sh,  a  banterer ;  a  person  who  teazes. — Ibid,  *  'E's  a  reg'lar 
ttt^/ira^r— never  lets  one  be.' 

BULLS'  EYES  [buol'z  eiz],  sb.pl,  holes  in  cheese  caused  by  the 
whey  not  having  been  properly  pressed  out,  or  from  having  had  too 
much  rennet  put  into  the  milk. — Pulverbatch.  *  I  dunna  like  this 
cheese,  it's  got  too  many  hulW  eyes  in  for  me.'     Of.  Eyes. 

BULL-STUB  [bul-  or  buol-stub],  sb.  a  bull  that  has  been  gelt— Clee 
Hills.    Qy.  com. 

BUM  [bum],  sb.  a  contracted  form  of  'bum-bailiflf;  a  sheriffs 
officer.  Oom.  *  I  'ear  theer's  gwein  to  be  a  sale  at  Betchcot,  they'n 
'ad  the  hwns  i'  the  'ouse  for  a  fortnit' 
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BUMBLE  pbam'bl],  ah  the  Humble  bee ;  one  of  the  species  Bomhus. 
— Clee  HnJiS.     *  EL !  theer's  a  big  humble  J 

BUKMIL  [buin*ri],  v,  a.  to  beat;  to  pound. — Ludlow.  Cf. 
PommeL    See  B  and  P  in  Grammar  Outlines  {consonarUs). 

BITBD  [bund*],  (1)  pret,  and  part,  past,  bound. — Shrewsbury; 
PuLVERBATCH.  *  Mother,  whad'n  'ee  think !  IVe  jest  sid  'em.  takin* 
my  nuncle  off  to  Sosebry  'firmary,  66th  'is  yed  bund  up ;  'e's  fell  off 
the  ruff  at  the  Squire's,  an's  aumust  killed.'  A.S.  bindan,  to  bind ; 
p.  t,  \tu  bunde.    Ct  Bond  (1). 

(2)  [bun'  or  bimd'],  sb,  same  as  Bond  (2). — ibid.    See  Boutin. 

BUHDATIOK  [-bundai-shu'n],  sh.  an  abundance.  Com.  'Theer'll 
be  a  bundation  o'  fruit  o'  them  ras'b'ry-canes  I  spect.'  Cf.  Abund- 
ation. 

BUaaIL  fbun'ilj,  ah.  a  beverage  made  from  the  crushed  apples  after 
nearly  all  the  juice  has  been  expressed  for  the  cider.  The  chief  in- 
gredient is  vHiter  ! — Glee  Hills. 

BUdT  [bunt'],  (1)  V.  a.  to  push  with  the  head  as  calves  do.  Com. 
C£  Pote. 

(2)  [biknt],  a5.,  obsoU,  a  third  swarm  of  bees  from  one  hive. — ^New- 
port. The  first  is  the  *  swarm,'  par  excellence;  the  second,  the  *  cast ; ' 
the  third,  the  hunt ;  the  fourth— of  rare  occurrence — the  *  couch.'  Old 
Dinah  Shuker  of  Edgmond,  a  good  authority,  said  [1874]  of  the  last 
two  terms,  *Very  owd  words  them  bin,  theer's  fe'6o  [GL  fi'eo*]  as 
knows  o'  them  n^ms  now-a-days.  Polks  getten  noo  n^ms  for 
things.'     Qt  Ob  and  Play. 

BITE  [bui'-],  {\)  ah.  the  sweetbread  of  a  calf.    Com. 

(2)  sh,  a  whetstone  for  scythes.    Com. 

(3)  ah,  a  rough  excrescence  on  trees. — Church  Stretton.  Gael. 
horr^  a  knot ;  lump ;  swelling,  in  Wedg.    Cf.  Canker  (3). 

(4)  ah.  the  hooked  scaly  head  of  Arctium  Lappa,  common  Burdock. 
Com. 

' «  .  .  Hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs.* 

K.  Uenry  F.,  V.  u.  62. 

Piis.  horrey  hurre.    Dan.  borre. — ^Idem  in  Wedg. 

BVBL  [bnr'l],  t?.  a,  to  cut  the  wool  from  about  the  roots  of  sheep's 
tails  before  shearing  time. — Pulverbatch  ;  Newport  ;  Ellesmere. 
Li  the  manufacturing  of  cloths  the  process  of  clearing  it  of  the  knots, 
ends  of  thread,  and  the  like,  with 'little  iron  nippers  called  burling^ 
ironSt  is  termed  burling.    Todd,  in  Wedg. 

*  Burle  of  clothe,  Tumentum,^ — Prompt.  Parv,    Cf.  Breech. 

BTTELIHOS  [bur'M'nz],  ah,  the  wool  cut  off  as  described  above.  ^* 
ibid. — Cf.  Breeching-wool. 

BTTBH  [bur'n],  ah.  a  burden ;  a  bundle. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulver- 
batch ;  Much  Wenlock  •  Wem.  *  WoU,  I  think  Fve  done  my  ^ar* 
for  to-day.  I  got  a  g66a  bum  o'  laisin  afore  my  breakfast,  an'  two 
sence;  an'  &t  a  htm  o'  sticks  throm  the  coppy  to  yeat  the  oven.' 
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'  Then  Isaake  speaketh  to  his  ffttlier,  and  taketli  a  hume  of  stickes, 
and  beareth  after  nis  father,  and  saieth  .  .  ,* — Chester  Plays,  h  65. 

BrFBH-KABX,  (1)  sb.,  ohs,  the  mark  on  an  animal's  hide  made  by 
the  Brand-iron  (1),  q.  T. — Pulvbbbatch.    Qy.  com. 

(2)  sh,  the  stamp  of  the  Brand-iron  (2)  on  tools  and  implements. — 
Ibid, 

BVBBOW  [buT'oe],  (1)  v.  a.  to  bore. — Pulverbatch.  *  Them  ship 
han  burrowed  thar  backs  i*  the  dyche  bonk  i*  the  sandy  leasow  till  the 
roots  o*  the  trees  bin  bar\*     Cf.  A.S.  borian,  to  bore. 

(2)  adj.  sheltered ;  shady — *  the  6Mrrau;-side  of  the  hedge.' — Much 
Wenlock. 

*  pis  cowherd  comes  on  a  time  '  to  kepen  his  bestes 
Fast  by-side  t»e  borw^  •  )>ere  ]>e  barn  was  inne.* 

William  of  Palerne,  L  9, 

A.S.  beorgan,  to  shelter:  beorh^  a  defence;  refuge.    Cf.  Succourful. 

BVBY  [bae-r'i'],  (1)  sb.  a  rabbit-burrow. — Ludlow,  Burford,  'A.S. 
iewA.     Cf.  Burrow  (2). 

(2)  sb.  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  which  potatoes  are  kept  for  winter 
use,  covered  with  straw  and  soil. — Ludlow  ;  Newport.  A.S.  beorgan, 
to  protect ;  keep ;  preserve.     Cf.  Hod,  Hog,  and  Tump. 

BUSH  [buosh*],  (1)  sb.  an  iron  socket  fastened  into  the  centre  or 
'  eye '  of  the  lower  mill-stone,  in  which  the  spindle  that  carries  the 
upper  mill-stone  rotates.     Com.    See  Cockhead. 

(2)  sb,  that  part  of  a  wheel  which  fits  into  the  nave,  and  in  which 
the  axle  works :  it  is  made  of  iron,  and  fastened  inside  the  nave  or 
centre  of  the  wheel  by  means  of  lon^tudinal  ribs.  Com.    Cf.  Boukin. 

*  One  paire  of  btishes  .  .  .  one  paire  of  bushes  soles.* — Inventory  .  •  . 
Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 

*  The  Busshes  are  Irons  within  the  hole  of  the  Nave  to  keep  it  from 
wearing.' — Academy  of  Armory ,  Bk.  III.  ch.  viii.  p.  332. 

BUSK  [busk*],  sb.  a  piece  of  wood  or  *  sheet-iron*  worn  down  the 
front  of  women's  stays  to  keep  them  straight.  Com.  Nares — who  is 
wrong  in  supposing  the  term  obsolete— gives  the  following,  amongst 
other  quotations,  illustrating  the  use  of  the  busk  in  the  Elizabethan 
period : — 

*  Her  long  slit  sleeves,  stiffe  buske^  puffe  verdingall, 
Is  all  that  makes  her  thus  angelical.' 

John  Marstox  (a,d.  1599),  Scourge  of  Villanie,  XL  vii. 

*  Fr.  busc ;  petit  baton  dont  se  servent  les  Dames  pour  tenir  leur 
corps  de  jupe  en  etat.* — Ciloib. 

BTJSSOCK  [bus'uk-],  sb.,  sl.l  a  donkey. — Atoham  ;  TVem. 

BXIT  [but*],  (1)  sb.  a  apace  of  ploughed  land,  comprising  a  certain 
number  of  furrows,  determined  by  the  character  of  the  soU.  Com. 
See  Feerings. 

*  Hec  amsages  An",  a  but  of  lond.*— Pictorial  Vocabulary,  xv.  cent., 
in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

(2)  sb.  the  stump  of  a  tree;   the  thick  end  of  anything.    Com. 
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O.N.  hutrt  the  trunk,  stamp  of  a  tree.    Fr.  houiy  the  end.    W.  pwt, 
any  short,  thick  thing ;  stump,  in  Wedo.    Cfl  StoiQ  (1). 

(3)  $b,  an  esculent  root,  such  as  a  turnip,  carrot,  &c. — Pxtlyeb- 

BATCH. 

(4)  V,  n.  to  form  such-like  esculent  roota.— Ibid,  *  Yore  garrits  an* 
inions  looken  well,  John.'  '  Aye,  but  I  doubt  they  bin  on*y  toppy ; 
I  dunna  think  as  they  bin  huttin'  welL* 

jiurxj&l&ED  ALE  [bnt-nr'd  ail],  sh.  ale  boiled  with  butter,  lump  sugar, 
spice,  and  eggs — said  to  be  an  excellent  specific  for  cold.  Com.  It  is 
made  thus :  boil  a  pint  of  ale  with  a  lump  of  buttor  in  it,  beat  up  two 
eg^  with  sugar  and  spices,  pour  the  boiHng  ale  upon  the  eggs,  stirring 
briskly. 

BUTTER-LEAVES,  sK  pi  leaves  used  in  packing  the  butter  for 
market.  Com.  Various  kinds  of  leaves  are  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose—the sycamore,  the  nut,  &c.  Sometimes  the  Sicilian  beet  {Beta 
dda)  is  cultivated  expressly  for  the  sake  of  its  long,  cool^  green 
huUer-leatfes, 

BVTTERrHIT,  sh,  a  shallow  tub  for  washing  the  butter  in.  Com. 
Of  Kemlin. 

BUTTEBrMOHEY,  sb.  the  money  which  is  the  farmer's  wife's  per- 
quisite from  the  sale  of  her  butter,  eggs,  &c. — Shrewsbury  ;  Wem. 
'Thines  wenten  very  low  i*  the  market  to-day,  Missis;  I  hanna 
brought  yo' much  butter-money* 

'  And  when  the  father  on  the  earth  did  live. 
To  his  sonnes  fancie  he  such  way  did  give ; 
For  at  no  season  he  the  plow  must  hold. 
The  summer  was  too  hot,  the  winter  cold ; 
He  robs  his  mother  of  her  butter-pence^ 
Within  the  alehouse  serves  him  for  expence.' 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  in  Wr. 

*  She's  thrimlin'  for  her  butter-brasSy  her  butter-brass,  her  butter-braas, 
She's  thrimlin'  for  her  buiter-braasy  but  willn't  thrimle  lang.' 

*  Bobby  Bank's  Bodderment,'  in  the  Folk- Speech  of  Cumberland, 
by  A.  J.  Gibson,  p.  25. 

Cf.  Spattling-money. 

BUTTESY  [but'h'r'i'],  eb,  the  pantry  of  a  cottage  or  farm-house. — 
PuLVERBATCH ;  Wem.  *  Cuddlin'  i'  the  buttery  *  is  a  phrase  equiva- 
lent to  *  cupboard-love.'  *  Theer's  a  power  too  much  cuddlin*  t*  the 
huUery  gwein  on,'  *  Hec  botolariay  An^y  a  boti^y.' — Ficiorial  Vocabulary, 
XV.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

B  U'rxixt  O-ntOK,  ab,  an  implement  for  peeling  the  bark  oflF  trees. — 
Much  WEJOiOCK.  Qy.  com.  Qt  O.Dutch  Gotten,  butt;  pdlercy  in 
Strat. 

BUTTY  [but'i'],  (1)  sb,  a  fellow-workman ;  a  partner  in  any 
business.    Com. 

(2^  ab,  a  contractor  who  agrees  to  raise  the  minerals  to  bank  at  so 
mucn  per  ton,  or  per  dozen ;  the  latter  applying  to  the  iron-stones. 
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representing   about  two  tons. — Ooluebt;    M.  T.     Of.  Charter- 
master. 

(3)  sb,  a  fellow,  as  of  a  shoe,  a  glove,  &c. — ShrewsbttrT;  Ci«ei5 
Hills.  *  Tve  fund  one  shoe,  but  canna  see  the  butty  no-w'eer.*  Of. 
Marrow. 

(4J  V.  w.  to  cohabit,  as  man  and  wife. — Colliery.  *  Did'n'ee  'ear 
as  Jun  Tunkiss  wuz  come  up  throm  the  **  Black  country  "  an'  brought 
throe  childem  to  the  parish  ? '  *  Eh  !  I  didna  know  'e  w]iz  married.' 
*  Well,  I  reckon  'e  inna  married,  but  'e*s  bin  butty  in*  alung  o*  one  o* 
them  MonseUs.' 

BUZZY-BALL  [huzi!  haul-'],  sh.  same  as  Briar-boss,  q.  v. — Church 
Stretton.    See  also  BL  11.,  Folklore,  &c.,  'Superstitious  Cures 
(chin-cough), 

BwllE  [bweiil,  (1)  v.  a.  to  boiL — Pulverbatch  ;  Ludlow.  *  Theer 
wuz  four  couple  axed  up  o'  Sunday  ready  for  May  weddins.'  *  Aye, 
behappen  they'n  find  it  easier  to  get  married  than  to  keep  the  pot 
hwilin^ 

*  Sche  sette  a  caldron  on  \>e  fyr ; 
In  which  was  al  \>q  hole  atir, 
Wheron  )>e  medicine  stod, 
Of  ius  of  water  and  of  blod 
And  let  it  buile  in  such  a  plit. 
Til  )>at  sche  sawh  ]>q  spume  whyi' 

John  Gower  (a.d.  1393),  Cmifessio  Amanfts, 
Book  V.     Specim,  Early  Eng,  xx.  L  295. 

(2)  sb.  same  as  Bile,  q.  y.  —Ludlow,  Bur/ord, 

BWOISTIN.    See  Beestings. 

BWOY  [bwoi',  corr,  bw:auy],  sh.,  ohsoU.,  var.  pr,  a  boy. — Shrews- 
bury ;  Pulverbatch.  '  Jack's  gwun  a  big  strung  bwoy;  it's  time  'e 
wuz  gettin'  'is  own  crust.' 

BWIJHS  [bwun'z,  corr,  bwoen-z],  ti^j.  ph,  var.  pr,  bones.  Com.  'Vat 
some  yarbs  to  them  bxrnms  ;  they'n  mak'  tuthree  broth.' 

BY  [bei'],  (1)  jorejx,  pec,  against. — Worthed;  Whitohurch; 
Ellesmere.  Qy.  com.  ^I  never  knowed  no  'arm  by  'im'  (Elles- 
mere).  'E's  a  tidy  mon,  sir,  leastways  I  know  nuthin'  5y  'im* 
(Whixall).  In  this  sense  of  *  against'  our  translators  have  used  the 
word  by—\  Cor.  iv.  4 :  *  I  know  nothing  by  myself ;  yet  am  I  not  here- 
by justified ' — ^where  the  Greek  words  f  uUy  bear  out  the  meaning  of  *  I 
am  not  conscious  of  anything  against  myself.' 

'  Ac  it  is  noght  by  the  bisshope 
That  the  boy  preacheth.' 

Fiers  Fl,  Froly  1.  160,  ed,  Wb. 

The  same  sense  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  by-name,  a  term  of 
reproach. 

(2)  prep,,  pec,  with.— Worthbn  ;  Bishop's  Castle.  *I  dunna 
know  whad  to  do  &^  'im.' 

BT-BLOW  [bei*  bloa'],  sh,  an  illegitimate  child. — Colliebt.  Qy. 
com.    This  word  is  found  in  Bailet,  ed.  1782. 
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'  Sal,  Thou  speaFst  not  like  a  subject ;  vliafs  thy  name  ? 
I*iL  My  name  is  Draco. 
Sal,  Of  tJie  Athenian  Dracos  ? 
Fil.  No,  of  the  English  Drakes.    Ghreat  Captain  Drake 

EThat  sail'd  the  world  round]  left  in  Spain  a  by-Mmo, 
)f  whom  I  come.*— The  Slighted  Maid,  p.  27,  in  Wb. 

BY-OVH  [bi'gaem'  or  bi'gum'],  a  slight  oath ;  an  expletive.     Com. 

BY  JTETOS  [bei*  jing'z],  interj.  used  chiefly  by  children  to  express 
approbation  of  what  is  thought  to  be  clever  or  witty.— Shbbwsbuky; 
KLTiWaMTSRE.     ^  By  jings  !  Surrey,  lad,  yo'n  copped  Uiat.' 

*  While  WOlie  lap,  an'  swoor  by  jing, 
Twas  just  the  way  he  wanted 
To  be  that  night.' 
Robert  Bxtbxs^  Foema,  p.  45,  L  7,  c.  2. 
C£  By  jingo  in  HaXi. 

BY-LEDDT  [bei*  ledi*],  expl.  an  adjuration  or  oath  corrupted  from  *by 
our  Lady,'  the  Blessed  Virgin. — Newport,  Market  Drayton, 

BYLET  [bei'let,  corr.  ba'ylet],  sh.  a  river  island;  land  lying  be- 
tween the  divergent  branches  of  a  stream,  as,  for  instance,  between 
the  natural  course  of  a  brook  and  the  mill-stream,  or  '  flem,'  q.  v. — 
Shrewsbury*;  Pulyerbatch;  Clee  Hills;  Bridonorth;  Much 
Wenlock. 

'  William  Benbow  is  rated  to  the  poor  on  St.  Marjr's  books  for  hylet 
[the  island  at  Coton-hill]  and  tan-house,  in  every  ^rear  from  1652  to 
1664  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  1663,  when  it  is  Martha  Benhow 
for  tJie  bfletL*—Nate  on  the  Benbow  fSeimily  in  Owen  and  Blakewat's 
History  of  Shrew$bury,  vol.  ii«  p.  390. 

'Bridgnorth  Horticultural  Societt. 

*  The  second  annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  Bylet,  Low  Town, 
yesterday.  .  .  .' — Eddowes's  Shrewsbury  Journal,  Sep.  9,  1874. 

BYKOW  [bi'nou-],  adv.  by  this  time.  Com.  '  They'n  a  got  theer 
bynow,  I  spect.' 

BYSTIH-CTrSTABD,  same  as  Beestin'-oiutard,  q.  v. — ^Pulverbatch. 
CS.  Barfiit-cufltard. 

BYSTIHS.    See  Beestings. 

BYTACK  [bei-takj,  sb.  a  farm  taken  by  the  tenant  of  a  larger  farm, 
to  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  tacked  on.  llie  land  only  being  wanted,  the 
house  and  *  building '  are  let  separately. — Pulverbatch  ;  Welling- 
ton. Qy.  com.  '  Theer  '11  be  a  bundation  o'  housen  to  be  'ad,  for 
one  'afe  o'  the  farms  bin  let  bytack,*  *  Tack,  a  lease;  possession  for  a 
time.'— Jamieson. 

BY-TAIL  [bei'tail],  sb.  the  right  handle  of  a  plough :  it  is  fastened 
to  the  *  shell-board.'  The  left  handle  is  called  the  *  master-tail,'  and 
is  fastened  to  the  foot  of  ^e  plough.— Clun  ;  Bridgnorth. 

BY-WHILES  [bi'weilz],  adv.  at  times.— Corve  Dale.    See  Owlert 
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CADDAS  [kad-u's],  «&.,  ohsoh,  a  fine  worsted  galloon  or  ferret,  now 
chiefly  employed  in  decorating  horses,  bnt  at  one  time  used  for 
'recruiting  colours.' — Shrewsbury.  'Theer's  lots  o'  young  chaps 
listed  this  May;  the  caddas  wuz  flyin'  about  Sosebry  streets  aboTe 
a  bit.' 

*  Serv,  He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  i'  the  rainbow  .  .  .  inkles, 
caddiaseSf  cambrics,  lawns.' — Winter's  TcUe,  IV.  iv.  208. 

Caddis,  in  the  Gloss,  to  the  *  Globe  Edition'  of  Shakespeare,  is  said 
to  have  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  *  caddis-worm.' 

Cadas  Bomhicinium,  Codas  appears  to  have  signified  flocks 'of 
silk,  cotton,  wool,  or  tow,  used  for  stuffing  gamboised  garments. 
Li  the  curious  poem  by  Hue  de  Tabarie,  at  Middle  Hill,  entitled 
*  Coment  lefiz  Deufu  arme  en  la  croyz\  is  this  passage — 

*  Fur  aketown  ly  hayle  hlaunche  char  e  pure 
Fur  cadaz  e  cotoun  de  saunkfu  le  encusture.' 

MS.  Heber,  No.  8336.  ^ 

In  the  petition  against  excess  of  apparel,  1463,  it  is  thus  mentioned ; 
*No  yomah  &c  to  were  in  the  aray  for  his  body  eny  bolsters,  nor 
stufEe  of  woole,  coton,  or  cadas,  nor  other  stuffer  in  his  doubtlet,  save 
lynjTig  accordyng  to  the  same.' — Rot.  Parl.  *  Cadas  or  crull,  sai- 
jettej — Palsg.  *  Cardarce,  pour /aire  caption ;  the  tow  or  coursest  part 
of  silke,  wherof  sleaur  is  made.' — Cotgr.  Nares  explains  caddis  to 
be  a  sort  of  worsted  lace. — Frompt,  Farv,  and  Notes, 

CADOISSED  [kad'i'st],  part  adj.  dusted  with  red  powder :  said  of 
sheep. — Cleb  Hills.  *Maister,  I  ddnder  yo'  liken  yore  lomb's 
caddissed  athatn.' 

CADE  fkai-dl,  (1)  sh.  a  pet  Com.  *'E's  a  reg'lar  cads:'  said  of  a 
spoiled  chila.  A  cade-lamb  is  a  lamb  brought  up  by  hand.  Gf.  Kod- 
lomb  in  Wr,  yocabs.,  voL  i  p.  245. 

(2)  V,  o.  to  pet ;  to  bring  up  tenderly.    Com. 

CADISH  [kai'dish],  (1)  aJJ.  spoiled  by  over-indulgence. — Pulver- 
BATCH.  Qy.  com.  *  Jenny  Precce  'as  piit  'er  lad  to  a  wiliit ;  but  'ell 
never  stop  throm  'is  mammy,  'e's  so  cadishj 

(2)  adj\  docile ;  gentle :  said  of  animals. — Shrewsbury  ;  Newport. 

CADY  [kai-di'],  same  as  Cadish  (1). — Church  Stretton. 

CAFF  [kaf*],  (1)  sh.  an  implement  for  hoeing  and  earthing  up 
potatoes. — Clun  ;  Ludlow.  * .  .  .  .  caffs  and  hoes.' — Auctiotieer*9 
Catalogue  (Stoddesden),  1870.     Cf.  Kibe. 

(2)  V,  a,  to  clean  and  earth  up  potatoes. — ^Ludlow. 

CAKET  [kai-ki'],  ac?/.,  «Z.1  weak  of  intellect;  silly.— Shrewsbury ; 
Wellington  ;  Wem  ;  Ellesmerb.  *  Now  then,  whad's  wrang  wuth 
yo'  ?  Bin  'ee  cryin'  fur  a  biled  aip'ny,  yo'  cokey  piece  ? ' 

CAKnra  [kai-kinj.     See  Bk.  II.,  Folklore,  &c., '  Customs.' 

CALAHnrCA,  sh.  a  sort  of  red  shale — a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow 
clay,  marl,  and  sand. — Colliery,  Maddey;  M.  T. 
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CALL  [kaul*],  (l)  sh,  occasion;  necessity.  Com.  ''£'d  no  call  to 
say  taat  On  'er.' 

(2)  V.  a.  to  abuse ;  to  vilify.  Com.  *  'Er  called  'im  fur  everythin' ; 
the  worst  name  as  'er  could  lay  'er  tcmgue  to  wuz  too  good  for  'im.' 

CALL-WOBDS  TO  AHIHALS.  Caws  .-—Cow-vLp,  cow-up,  coop, 
coop  [kuuwoop,  kuuw'oop,  kiij),  kii-p].  The  last  two  words  are  used 
as  they  near  home.  Com.  Hoap,  hoap,  heap  ['u66p,  ii5op,  ii56p], 
Glun.    Hie-up  ['ei'up],  orhow-up  [uuwoop],  is  to  diive  them.  Com. 

Calves  : — Mog,  mog,  mog  Tmog,  mog,  mogj.     Com. 

Figs : — Dack,  dack,  dack  ['dak,  dak,  dakl,  SimEWSBURY ;  Chttbch 
Steettox  ;  LxiDLOW.  Guey,  guey,  guey  ['gueaiy,  gueaiy,  gueai-y], 
CoBVE  Dale.  Guep,  guep,  guey  ['guep,  guep,  gue'i^,  Clux.  Nack, 
nack,  nack  [-nak,  nak,  nak],  Shbbwsbury  ;  Pulvekbatch  ;  Chxjrch 
Strettox;  Ellesmebe.  Pig,  pig,  pig  ["pi'k,  pi'k,  pi'k],  Pulvek- 
batch ;  Ellesmebe.  Poo-ik,  poo-  -ik  fpuo'ilt,  puciTt],  to  pigs  at 
a  distance. — Worthex.  Ric,  ric,  ric  rVilc,  r^i'k,  riTt],  Shrewsbury  ; 
Much  Wexlock  ;  Wellixotox  ;  Whitchurch.  Yup,  yup,  yu-up 
[*yi^'P»  y^*T»  yi^**^p]»  "^th  an  increase  of  pitch  on  ifp.— -Cravex 
Arms.    Stoo,  stoo,  rree  ['stoo,  stoo,  ..r'ee**]  is  to  drive  pigs.    Com. 

*  They  say  in  my  contrye,  when  they  cal  theyr  hogges  to  the  swyne 
troughe,  C6me  to  thy  myngle  mangle,  come  pyr,  come  pyr.' — 
Latimer,  Sermon  iii.  p.  98. 

Horses.    See  Waggoners'  Words. 

CALL-WOBSS  TO  POTJLTaY.  Fowls  :—C\i\XQk,  chuck,  chuck 
['chaek,  chaek,  chaek],  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch.  ['chiik,  chuk, 
chuk].  Com.  ['chi^k,  chiik,  chuk],  Ellesmere;  Whitchurch. 
Shoo  [shii"]  is  to  drive  them.    Com. 

Chickens: — Chick,  chick,  chick  j^'chik,  chik,  chik],  Shrewsbury. 
Qy.  com.    Tweet,  tweet,  tweet [iiwiH,  t^^d't,  twi't],  Ellesmere, 

Ducks  : — Weet,  weet,  weet  ['wi'-t,  wi''t,  wi't],  Ellesmere.  Wid, 
wid,  wid  ["wi'd,  wi'd,  wi'd],  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Church 
Strettox  ;  Clux  ;  Ludlow.  Widdy,  widdy,  widdy  ["widi',  widi*, 
widi'],  Clee  Hills. 

Geese : — Gus,  gus,  gus  ['gus,  gus,  gusl  Cravex  Arms  ;  Church 
Strettox  ;  Clux  ;  Ludlow.  Lag,  lag,  lag  ['lag,  lae,  lag],  Shrews- 
bury ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Ellesmebe.  Hoo-lag  ['oo  lag]  drives  them 
on.    Ihid^  as  for  Lag. 

Turkeys : — ^Pen,  pen,  pen  ["pen,  pen,  pen],  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulver- 
batch. Pur,  pur,  pur  L'pur,  pur*,  pur],  Pulvbbbatch  ;  Wobthex  ; 
CbavexAbms;  Clux. 

CAMOHIirE  [kam'u'mein],  sb,,  van  pr,  Anthemis  ndhilisy  Chamo- 
mile.   Com. 

CAMPEBIKO  [kampuYin],  adj,,  ohsols.  mettlesome ;  high-spirited. 
— PtTLVEBBATCH.     *Young  Dickeu  rides  a  fine  camperin*  'orse  to 
markii*     *  Aye,  an'  'e's  a  fine  camperin^  fellow  'isself.' 
Dan.  kHmpe,  to  fight. 

CAHABY  [ku*nae'ri'].  '  Give  a  cat  a  canary '  is  a  phrase  analogous 
to  *  Tell  that  to  the  marines,'  implying  disbelief  in  an  improbable 
story. — Shbewsbuby.  *  Chow- wow,  "Give  a  cat  a  canary,  dunna 
toll  me  none  o'  yore  romance.' 
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CANBOTTLE  [kan-boti],  eh.  Faros  caudaiua,  the  long-tailed  Tit- 
mouse.—Shkewsbxtby  ;  Bridgnorth;  Newport.    Cf.  Bottle-tit. 

CANDLE  OF  THE  EYE,  'plir.  the  pupil  of  the  eye. — Shrewsbury  ; 
PuLVERBATCH  ;  WoRTHEN ;  Wem.  Eay  gives,  *  The  Bird  of  the  Eye, 
the  Sight  or  PupiL  Buffolk!  See  p.  70,  ed.  1768.  Cf.  Pea  of  the 
eye. 

CAN-DOTJOHS  [kan  doa*z],  sb.  phy  ohs,  smaU,  oblong  cakes  made  for 
the  breakfast-table. — ^Ludlow.  Perhaps  can-doughs  ^  portions  of 
doiigh  baked  in  cans;  just  as  bakers  caU  loaves  baked  in  tins  'tin-> 
loaves.' 

CANK  pcang'k],  (1)  v.  n,  to  cackle  as  geese. — Pulvebbatch; 
Worthen;  Clee  Hills;  Ellesmere. 

(2)  V,  n,  to  talk  rapidly;  to  gabble.— WELLDTOTOir. 

(3)  tib.  a  fit  of  ill-humour.— Shrewsbury ;  Pulverbatch. _  'I 
toud  'er  a  bit  o'  my  mind,  an'  'er  'ufi''d  an'  ding'd  an'  went  o£E  in  a 
fine  cank,^ 

CAIfKEB  [kang'kur'j,  (1)  sb,  rust  in  wheat.     Com. 

*  Poins,  0,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept  from  eanJeer$.^ 

2  K.  Henry  IV.,  IL  ii.  102. 

(2)  sh,  a  species  of  dry-rot  in  turnips.     Com. 

(3)  sb,  an  unhealthy  excrescence  on  trees  or  plants,  preventing 
kinmy  developments,  and  causing  a  withered,  dead  appearance. 
Com.     Cf.  Bur  (3). 

*  Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant.' 

Borneo  and  Juliet,  II.  iii.  30. 

(4)  sh,  verdigris. — Shrewsbury.    Q,y.  com. 

*  Nay,  I  tell  you  it  is  old  truth,  long  rusted  with  your  canker,  and 
now  new  made  bright  and  scoured.' — ^Latimer,  Serm,  p.  30  (Parker 
Society). 

*  What  is  this  but  a  new  learning ;  a  new  canker  to  rust  and  corrupt 
the  old  truth?'— /d.  p.  31. 

(5)  v.  a.  to  envenom  by  verdigris,  brass,  or  copper,  so  as  to  cause 
ulceration. — Shrewsbury.  Qy.  com.  *  Yo'  shouldna  let  the  child 
play  66th  brass ;  if  'e  piits  it  in  'is  mouth  it  'U  canker  it.' 

(6)  sb,  a  sore  in  the  mouth  popularly  believed  to  be  caused  by  the 
venom  of  verdigris,  brass,  or  copper.  Com.  Lat.  cancer,  a  canker. 
This  '  mouth  disease '  is  known  in  medicine  as  Cancrum  on's,  a  foul 
ulcer  inside  the  lips  and  cheeks  of  children — rarely  of  adults — often 
arising  from  bad  food  or  bad  constitution.  The  following  curious 
entry  in  the  Register  of  Sir  Thomas  Boteler,  Vicar  of  Much  Wenlock, 
may  justify  the  introduction  here  of  the  term  canker  in  a  usage 
adopted  by  the  medical  profession. 

*1544.  6""  July  .  .  .  The  said  Joan  child,  single  woman,  of  the 
age  of  22  years,  deceased,  and  died  upon  the  aisease  of  a  Canker 
within  her  mouth,  under  the  root  of  her  tongue,  which  as  her  father 
said  she  chanced  to  have  through  the  smeUing  of  Rose-flowers.' 

CANEEBED  [kang-kur'd],  (1)  part,  adj.  affected  with  canker.  Com- 
*  Them  cabbidge  tt6n  mak'  nuthin  this  'ear— they  bin  poor  cat^eered 
tack.'    See  Canker  (3). 
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(2)  adj,  cross;  ill-tempered. — ^Wem,  Shaxohury, 

'  We  Had  neuer  such  a  cankertd  carle, 
Were  neuer  in  oiir  oompanie/ — Percy  Folio,  i.  48. 


' if  canker'd  Mad^,  our  aunt, 

Gome  up  the  bum,  she'll  gie's  a  wicked  rant.' 

AUjAS  Bamset,  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  I.  ii.  p.  21. 

Bay  has  'A  cankred  Fellow,  Cross,  Hl-condition'd.'    A  North- 
country  word. 

CAIXEBOTTS  [kang-ki'us],  cuij.  venomous. — Pulyerbatch.  'The 
poor  child's  got  a  despert  le£[  throm  that  car'less  wench  p&ttin'  the 
warmin' pan  i'  the  bed — ^ifs  sich  a  nasty  canl^roua  thing  to  be  burnt 
ddth.'    See  Canker  (4),  also  (5). 

CAHVA.    See  Oranunar  Outlines,  verb  Can. 

'  An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 
I  guess  an'  fear ! ' 

Robert  Bubns,  Poems,  p.  54, 1. 17. 

CAIT  [kant*],  (1)  v.  n.  to  gossip;  to  carry  tales.  Com.  'That 
keeper's  al'ays  cantin*  to  the  Squire  about  somebody ;  but  if  'e  dunna 
mind  'is  owa  rabbit  grins,  an'  let  other  folks  alone,  I'll  put  a  scotch 
on  *is  V^  afore  lung.'    Cf.  Clat  (1). 

(2)  tib,  a  tattler;  a  tale-bearer.  Com*  *  'Er's  a  reg'lar  owd  cant, 
that^s  whad  'er  is.'    Cf.  Clat  (2). 

(3)  $b,  gossip ;  tattle.  Com.  "Er's  neyer  athout  some  cani  to  tell 
yo'  on,  g66  Ven  yo'  will.* 

CAVTEL  rktin*tel],  «&.,  ohsols,  a  comer ;  a  small  piece  left,  as  of 
bread. — ^Pulyerbatch.  '  We  mun  bake  to-morrow,  I  see,  as  theer's 
on*y  one  loaf  an'  a  bit  of  a  cardd  as  'U  'ardly  see  break^Eist  o'er.' 

*  Por  nature  hath  nat  take  his  bygynnyng 
Of  no  party e  ne  caiUel  of  a  thing, 
But  ofa  thing  that  parfyt  is  and  stable.' 

Chaucer,  The  Knightee  Tale,  1.  2150,  ed.  Morris. 

'  Hec  quadra,  a  cantel  of  brede.' — Pictorial  Vocabulary,  xy.  cent.,  in 
Wr.  Tocabs.,  toL  i  p.  258.  O.Fr.  chantel,  cantel,  coin,  morceau. 
— ^BuB. 

CAITIH  O-CITTABTEB  [kan-tin  kwaur'tur'],  ab,  from  Candlemas  Day 
to  May-Daj  is  called  canting-quarter, — Pttlyerbatch.  Candlemas  is 
the  beginning  of  the  '  laying  season '  in  the  poultiy-yard ;  and  about 
the  same  time  farm-house  servants  are  *  hired  for  May.'  These  events 
give  rise  to  much  chit-chat,  or,  as  it  is  called,  canl,  amongst  the  houses 
wives. 

'  Does  your  goose  lay  P 
Does  your  maid  stay  P ' 

is  a  fayniliftr  couplet,  which  aptly  illustrates  the  kind  of  thing  that  has 
given  rise  to  the  term  canting-qwirter, 

CAHTLE  [kan-tll  sb.,  obsols,  a  can-ful. — Shrewsbury;  Pulyer- 
batch. 'Han'  'ee  'ad  a  good  "Tummasin"  this  timeP'  'Well,  as 
the  owd  smn'  is,  "  Them  as  'ad'n  most  mouths  'ad'n  most  mate."  Mrs. 
Ward  an'  Mrs.  Ambler  an'  most  o'  the  good  owd  'ouse-^keepers  gid'n 
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us  a  canile  for  every  one.  "We'd'n  pretty  nigh  a  'oop  a  piece.'  *  Oh ! 
a  tidy  Christmas  batch.*  Cf.  Thinkle.  See  Bk.  II,,  FolkJore,  &c., 
*  Customs  connected  with  Days  and  Seasons '  (S.  Thoma^$  Day). 

CAFLIK  [kap'li'nl  sK^  ohsols,  a  piece  of  strong  leather  made  of 
horse-hide,  laced  hy  thongs  or  strips  of  eel-skin  to  the  two  parts  of  a 
flail  respectively;  viz.,  to  the  'swipple'  and  the  *  hand-staff.*  The 
caplins  are  in  their  turn  similarly  umted,  thus  giving  to  the  flail  the 
requisite  swing  when  in  use. — Pulverbatch.    Qy.  com. 

'  The  CaplingSy  the  strong  double  Leathers  made  fast  to  the  top  of 
the  Hand-staff  and  the  top  of  the  Swiple.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk. 
in.,  ch,  viii.  p.  333. 

*  Cappe  of  a  fleyle.* — Prompt.  Parv,,  p.  61,    Cf.  Ifile. 

CAEEYN  [kaar^'i'n],  (1)  sh,,  obsols,  a  foul  carcase,  as  of  an  animal 
that  has  died  from  disease. — Ellesmere. 

*  He  croukej  for  comfort  •  when  carayne  he  fynd^ 
Kast  vp  on  a  clyffe  •  l^er  costese  lay  drye ; 


Pallej  on  )>e  foule  flesch  *  &  iyU&x  his  wombe.* 

Alliterative  Poems ,  The  Deluge  (A.D.  1360,  ctrca). 
Specim.  Early  Eng.^  xiii.  L  459. 

O.Fr.  charoigne  decaro  (nominatif  car m«). — Bus. 

(2)  8b,  an  opprobrious  epithet  appUed  to  a  woman  or  girl  of  dirty 
habits. — SnnEWSBXTBY ;  Ellesmere.  '  Yo*  bin  a  nasty,  dirty  careyn, 
that's  whad  yo'  bin.* 

*  Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion  !  out,  you  baggage  ! 
You  tallow  face !  * — Romeo  and  Juliet,  Til,  v.  157. 

CASFDX  [kaa'fful],  adj.  careful.     Com.     An  old  form. 

*  ^e  schul  3ild  a  earful  oounte  on  dredfnl  domys-day.* 

John  Audelay*8  Poems,  p.  21. 

CABJfEY  [kaa-r'ni'],  adj,  giddy ;  thoughtless.  —  Shrewsbury. 
*  Mary,  Veer's  them  matches  as  I  sen'  yo'  to  fatch  ? '  *  I  forgot  'eni, 
mother.'  *  Forgot !  yo*  bin  al'ays  forgettin' ;  I  never  see  sich  a 
Carney  piece  i'  my  days.'    Cf.  Carny,  B.  vii.,  E.  D.  S. 

CABPENTEB  [kaaT'pentur'l,  sb.  PorcclUo  scaber,  the  Wood-louse. 
Generally  used  in  the  plural  form,  carpenters. — Newpokt. 

CABEIAOE  [kaar'-i'j],  sb.  a  sling  attached  to  the  leathern  girdle 
worn  by  a  mower,  in  which  he  carries  the  whetstone  at  his  back.^ 
Pulverbatch  ;  Chubch  Steetton.    Cf.  Sling. 

CASE  [kais*],  v.  a.  to  skin.  Com.  *  I  never  sid  a  nimbler  girld  i' 
my  life ;  'er^d  case  them  rabbits  awilde  yo'  bin  lookin*  which  way  to 
begin.'  This  term,  though  used  chiefly  with  respect  to  small  animals, 
as  rabbits,  hares,  sauirrels,  &c.,  is  not  restricted  to  them;  rooks  are 
aised  in  preparing  them  for  pies. 

'  First  Lord.  We'll  make  you  some  sport  with  the  fox  ere  we  ease 
hiTXL'—AlVs  Well  That  Ends  WeU,  IH  vi.  111. 

CASE-HAADEirED  [kais-aa-'r'dnd],  part.  adj.  impenetrable  to  all 
sense  of  shame  or  moral  rectitude. — Pulyebbatch;  Ellesmerk. 
Qy.  com.    *'£'s  a  case-hardened  scoundrel;  if  'e  dunna  come  to  tiie 
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eallus  it  'U  su'pidze  everybody  as  knows  'im.*    •  Aye,  'e  waz  always  a 
despert  srode  lad.' 

*  Ccue-hardened,  obdurate ;    hardened  in  impiety.' — Bailey,  ed. 
1727. 

CASE-KlflFE  [kaisueif],  sh,  a  carving-knife  of  the  common  type, 
without  sheath  or  case  of  any  kind. — Pulverbatch.  *  Why  dunna 
yo'  get  the  case-knife  to  cut  the  bacon?  Yo'n  'urt  yoreself  worse 
than  the  flitchen  66th  that  little  thing.' 

CASELTT,  CASEBTLT  [kas Vlti'],  Shrbwsburt  ;  Atcham  ;  Wem. 
[kaznir'tli'],  Pulverbatch;  Wem.  (1)  adj,  uncertain;  doubtful: 
said  of  the  weather.    Com.    See  BreaAc-up. 

(2)  adj.  insecure ;  hazardous :  as  of  a  wall  or  stack  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular.— ^Pulverbatch.  *  Now,  John,  66n  'ee  think  o'  yore  stack 
by  daylight  ?    It  looks  mighty  casertlyj* 

(3)  adj.  dangerous ;  critiod :  as  of  the  state  of  a  person  in  illness. 
— ^Pulverbatch.  *  Poor  owd  Betty  Jones  lies  in  a  very  casertly  con- 
dition ;  they  sen  'er  leg  an'  thigh  bin  broke,  an'  it's  a  Dad  job  at  'er 
age ;  but  'er  met  as  well  a  bin  killed  on  the  spot.' 

CASEYS  [kai'zi'z],  sh.  pi.,  var.  pr.  *  causeys,'  paths  or  roads  between 
the  beds  firom  which  the  peat,  or  '  turf,'  as  it  is  called,  is  cut  on 
Whixall  Moss.— Whitchurch, 

'  Haremeare  Mosse  was  incompassed  round  with  the  water  of  this 
Meare ;  howbeit,  the  neighbours  did  gett  some  turves  upon  it ;  which 
Ihey  carryed  over  the  water  in  boats ;  butt  Sir  Andrew  Corbet  caused 
a  large  causey ,  or  banke,  to  bee  raised  throw  the  water,  soe  that  teamcs 
and  carts  might  easily  passe  from  Haremeare  Heath  to  the  Mosse,  and 
the  turves  (which  beefore  were  had  freely)  were  sold  at  8d  a  yard, 
that  is,  80  square  yards,  to  cutt  and  lay  upon,  which  yeilded  a  loade 
for  the  best  teame  thatt  was.' — Gough's  History  of  Myddle,  p.  30. 
See  Causey,  B.  xiv.,  E.  D.  S.     Cf.  Causey,  below. 

CASP  [kasp*]*  sh.  the  cross-bar  at  the  top  of  a  spade-handle.  Com. 
'  The  casp  o'  that  spade's  cracked,  I  see ;  it  mun  '^ve  a  cramp  put 
through  it.' 

*  The  head,  or  handle,  or  Jcaspe  (of  a  spade).' — Academy  of  Armory , 
BL  in.,  ch.  viii.,  p.  337.    Cf.  Critch. 

CAST  [kast'l,  (1)  v.  a.  to  throw  over;  to  fling:  as  of  animals  for 
purposes  of  farriery.  Com.  *.We'n  *ad  a  despert  job  to  cast  that 
cowt ;  'e  gid  Jim  a  note  as  'e  66nna  forget  in  a  'urry.'  Icel.  kasta ; 
Swed.  kasta ;  Dan.  kaste,  to  throw. 

(2)  part.  past,  thrown  over;  flung:  said  of  sheep  that  have 
accidentally  got  on  their  backs,  and  cannot  regain  their  footing. 
Com.  *  Dick,  yo'  mun  run  for  life  to  the  fare  end  o*  Wuken  [OaA-cw, 
a  field  at  Pulverbatch] ;  theer's  a  yeow  cast  i*  the  briers,  an'  'er'U  be 
4jed  direc'ly;  tak  the  brummock  56th  yo'  to  cut  the  briers.' 

(3)  V.  a.  to  bring  forth  prematurely :  said  of  cows. — Shrewsbury  ; 
Pulverbatch  ;  Clee  Hills.    *  Daisy's  coat  *er  cauve.' 

'  Thy  ewes  and  thy  she-goats  have  not  cast  their  young.' — Genesis 
Txi.  38. 
fiee  also  Malaohi  IT.  11.    Cf.  Pick  (1). 

r  2 
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(4)  part,  past.,  ohmh.  ?  defeated ;  thrown  over ;  condemned :  as  in  a 
law-suit.— Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch.  'Theer's  bin  a  lung  law- 
shoot  about  a  right  o'  r5oad ;  but  the  newcomer's  got  out :  it's  bin  a 
r65ad  for  marr'in'  an'  berriu'  this  forty  'ear.  I  thought  if  they  coulden 
stop  it,  it  wuz  mighty  odd  to  me.' 

M541.  Memorandum  that  the  lO**"  day  of  this  instant  month  of 
Feb'^,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1541,  here  was  buried  W*  Lowe,  a 
Cheshire  man  oom,  which  William  was  a  lad  of  18  years  of  age  or 
thereabouts,  cast  by  the  verdict  of  12  men  at  the  s*^  Sessions  holden 
here.  ,  .  .' — Register  of  Sir  Thomas  Boteler^  Vicar  of  Much  Wenlock. 

'  ...  It  is  not  a  Strang  thing  for  Mr.  Lloyd  to  impose  upon  his 
neighbours,  as  appeares  by  his  stopping  of  a  footway  over  his  back 
side,  for  which  he  was  sued  and  ca«<. '—Gough's  History  o/MyddU, 
p.  109. 

*  Well,  my  dear  Ladies,  said  he  ...  Is  sentence  ^ven  P 

*It  is.  Sir  Charles — He  took  my  hand,  .  .  . — I  have  hopes,  my 
dear  Miss  Byron,  that  you  are  cast.* — jSir  Charles  Orandison,  voL  yi. 
p.  194,  ed.  1766. 

(5)  V.  n.  to  yield;  to  produce. — Clee  Hills.  'Well,  Tummas, 
'ow  did  that  w'eat  cast  as  yo'  wun  throshin*  f  *  *  Middlin'  like,  oon- 
siderin'  the  saison ;  but  it  dunna  cast  like  it  did  last  'ear.'  CL  Out* 
cast. 

(6)  V.  a.  a  hunting  term.  Com.  A  huntsman  is  said  to  ca^  his 
hounds  when,  the  scent  being  lost,  he  takes  them  on  the  line  of  the 
hunted  animal,  or  to  the  right  or  left,  in  order  to  recover  it.  The  old 
hunting  rule  is  to  cast  forwards  for  a  fox;  and  to  cast  backwards  for 
a  hare,  as  this  animal  almost  always  tries  to  *  double '  back  again. 

(7)  sh.  a  second  swarm  of  bees  in  the  season  from  one  hive.  Com. 
See  Bunt  (2). 

CASTLING  [kass'dlin],  sb,  an  abortive  calf. — Shrbwsburt.     See 

Ca8t(l). 

CASTBEL   [kas'tr'el],  «b,  a  worthless  person. — Cleb  Hills.     CC 

Wastrel  (1). 

CAT  [kat'],  sh.,  obs.'i  a  stand  formed  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  orna- 
mentally turned  or  carved,  crossing  each  other  in  the  middle;  it 
could  be  set  up  at  either  end,  and  would  still  have  three  feet  on  the 
ground  at  the  vertices  of  a  triangle.  Com.  The  cat  was  intended  to 
hold  a  plate  of  hot  cakes  or  buttered  toast  before  the  wood-hearth,  so 

general  in  farm-house  and  cottage  throughout  Shropshire  up  to  the 
oginning  of  the  present  century,  and  still  [1874]  occasionaUy  to  be 
seen.  '  I'll  butter  the  flaps  straight  off  the  oackstwun,  if  yo'n  fatch 
me  a  plate  an'  the  cat  to  put  it  on — they'n  keep  whot  till  tay.' 

CAT-BBAIH  [kat'br'ain],  sh.  a  rough  clayey  kind  of  soil  full  of  stone. 
— ^Wellxngton.    Cf.  Botch. 

CATCHIira-TIME  [kach'in  tei'm],  sh.  It  is  called  calchin'  time 
when  in  a  wet  season  they  catch  every  minute  of  £Eivourable  weather 
for  field  work. — Shbewsbxjey  ;  Clee  Hills. 

CATEBrCOBITELLED  [kaitur^  kaur'neld],  adj.  irregular  of  fonn ; 
out  of  proportion :  said  of  any  material  that  wont  cat  to  a  required 
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shape. — ^PuLVERBATCH.  *  I  never  aid  sicli  a  cater-comelled  thing  as 
this ;  for  turn  it  which  way  yo'  odn,  yo'  canna  get  it  squar'  nor  round.' 
C£  Wanty. 

CATEBrCOBHESEB,  adj.  diagonal— Wellington.  A  house  stand- 
ing diagonally  to  the  street  would  be  eater-cornered.    Of.  Endways-on. 

CATER-WIFF,  adv.  across ;  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  an  oblique 
direction,  as  a  tipsy  person  would  go. — Wem,  Burlton.  '  I  seed  as  'e 
wunna  sober  by  the  way  'e  went  caUr-wiff  alung  the  r6oad.'^ 

CATS'  EYES  [kat's  eiz],  sb.  Epilohjum  angustifolinm,  Eose-bay, 
Willow  Herb.— Craven  Arms,  Stokesay. 

CATS'  GALLOWS  [kat's  gal-u'ss],  sb.  a  kind  of  Wpiug-pole  made 
b^  children,  consisting  of  a  stick  laid  horizontally  upon  two  forked 
sticks  placed  upright  m  the  ground. — Shrewsbury  ;  Fulverbatch. 
Galled  also  cat  gallows, — Ludlow  ;  Newport.  Jumpin*  cai£  gallusses  is 
a  favourite  game  with  children. 

CAT'S  HEAD,  ab.,  oba.  a  '  pit-head '  standing  on  three  legs.  Com. 
M.  T.    See  Pit-head.    Gt  Cat. 

CAT'S  TAIL,  sb.  Aconitum  Na})61lii8,  Wolfs-bane. — Ludlow. 

CAUF  [kauf],  (1)  sb.,  var.  pr.  a  calf.     Com. 

'  A  cow  and  a  canf^  a  yowe  and  a  hauf, 

And  thretty  gude  shillin's  and  three ; 
A  vera  gude  tocher,  a  cotter-man's  dochter. 
The  lass  with  the  bonie  black  ee.' 

BoBERT  Burns,  Poems,  p.  255,  L  21,  c.  2. 

(2)  th,  a  silly,  stupid  person.     Com.     *  Yo'  great  cauf^  could  na  yo' 
do  that  bit'n  a  job  athout  me  '&vin'  to  tell  ya  the  same  thing  twize 
o'er?' 
I        *  C  Custance,  You  great  cal/e  ye  should  haue  more  witte,  so  ye 
flihould  .  .  .' — Roister  Doister,  Act  ij.  Sc.  iiij.  p.  37.     Cf.  Auf. 

CATTSET  [kaus'i'l,  (1)  sb.  a  paved  foot-path,  often  raised  above  the 
eeneral  level.  Com.  '  The  waiter's  out  all  alung  the  flat  aumust 
level  JMStli  the  causey* 

'  This  plain  aforesaid  named  Laborise,  is  confined  on  both  sides  witb 
the  great  causeis  or  high  waies  raised  by  the  consuls.' — Holland's 
Fliny,  rviii  11  (A.D.  1634). 

*  Ye  dainty  Deacons,  an'  ye  douce  Conveeners, 
To  wbom  our  modems  are  but  cau«6y-cleaners ! ' 

BoBERT  Burns,  Poems,  p.  27,  L  23. 

Our  received  word  '  causeway '  is  a  porruption  of  causey ;  an  old 
spelling  of  which,  accordingly  to  Mr.  Skeat,  was  ca/cte,  £*om  Lat. 
ealceata  rta,  a  way  made  with  lime ;  whence  Span,  calzada,  a  paved 
way;  and  Ft.  chaussSe^  the  same  thing:  from  which  last  comes 
directly  £ng.  causey.    Cf.  CaaeyB. 

(2)  sh.  a  narrow  paved  yard  at  the  back  of  a  house ;  also  a  pave- 
ment surrounding,  or  partly  surrounding,  a  house.  Com.  'Sally, 
ban'  yo'  aumust  done  sloppin'  out  theer  ? '  *  I've  on'y  got  the  causey 
to  fliwiU ;  I  shanna  be  lung.' 
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CAUVE  [kau-v],  same  as  Canf  (1).     Com. 

CAUVE  KIT  [kau'v  kit],  sh,  a  kind  of  *  loose  box '  in  the  cow-house 
where  the  sucking  calyes  are  kept.  Com.  C£  Cote,  from  which  Kit 
is  probably  corrupted. 

CAVALDBT,  CAVALTET  [kavu'ldr'i',  kavu'ltr'il,  sh.,  var.  pr. 
cavalry,  haying  special  reference  to  the  '  Yeomanry  Cayalry.'  Com. 
The  interchange  of  d  and  t  is  determined  rather  by  individual  usage 
than  by  any  other  law ;  but  cavaltry  is  the  more  general  form.  In 
an  old  diary  kept  by  an  *  Oswestrian,'  early  in  this  century,  there  is 
the  following: — *The  cavaldry  called  up  m  Oswestry  to  quell  the 
colars  at  Chirk,  Jany.  1,  1831.'    See  Byegones,  25  Oct.  1876. 

CAVE  [kaiv],  (1)  v.  n,  to  give  way,  or  fall  in,  as  earth  that  is  under- 
mined.— Ptlverbatch.  *Two  men  wim  buried  alive  in  sinkin'  a 
well  at  Le  Bot'ood  las'  wik  ,*  it  caved  in  on  'em  six  yards  dip.' 

(2)  [keiv],  Shrewsbuey.  Pteev],  Newport,  [kaiv],  Wejc  ; 
Ellesmere;  Oswestry,  v.  a.  to  turn  over;  to  tilt  up,  so  as  to 
empty.  *  Now  then,  look  afore  yo',  or  yo'n  cave  that  bouk  o'er  an* 
sheod  all  the  milk.'    Cf.  Kale  (2). 

CAW  [ki'-au],  Wem.    See  Croup. 

CHAG  [chag*],  eh.  a  branch  of  broom  or  gorse. — Pulverbatch  ; 
Ellesmere.  *  Theer's  a  djel  o'  bread,  beside  apple-fit,  so  mind  an* 
&ve  the  oven  whot ;  put  tuthree  more  chag$  o'  brum  in,  an'  cli€r  it 
well.'    C£  Jag  (3). 

CHAMBER  [chaim'bur'],  sh,  a  sleeping  apartment  on  the  ground- 
floor.  —  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Wem.  JSed-rooms  on  an 
upper  story  are  called  *  upstars '  [upstairsj.  *  It's  a  despert  poor  little 
'ouso ;  no  loft  o'er  it,  but  chambers  ooth  hme  flurs,  an'  I  cauna  bar  a 
place  athout  upstars? 

CBAMBLE,  CHOMBLE  [chambl],  Pulverbatch.  [chom'bl], 
Shrewsbury  ;  Wem.  (1)  v,  a.  to  gnaw ;  to  nibble :  as  rats  and  mice 
do.  '  Yo'n  got  a  nice  lot  o'  cheese ;  I  'ope  the  mice  6dnna  tak'  a 
fancy  to  chamble  'em,  for  they  bin  pretty  good  judges  in  a  cheese.' 
Cf.  ChasseL 

S2]  V,  a.  to  peck ;  to  break  into  small  ^gments :  as  birds  do  seed. 
^bid,     'Dunna  put  the  canary  so  much  sid  to  chamble  an'  flirt 
about ;  'e  covers  the  window-sill  66th  'is  chimblin's.' 

CHANCE-CHILD  [chans-  chciid],  sh,  an  illegitimate  child. — Shrews- 
bury.   Cf.  Love-child.    See  Base-child, 

CHANCE-PEITNY-STONE,  sb,  the  highest  bed  of  iron-stone  in  the 
coal-field.— Colliery  ;  M.  T. 

'After  the  preponderance  of  vegetable  remains  in  all  the  lower 
measures,  a  change  is  discovered  here  in  the  shape  of  a  great  abund- 
ance of  Leptosna  Scabicula,  This  fossil,  it  is  beHeved,  has  only  been 
found  in  the  Penny  iron-stones ;  in  many  instances  it  forms  the 
nucleus  for  the  nodides  of  iron-stone.  Another  characteristic  of  this 
Penny-stone  is  the  presence  of  Megalichthys  Hibberii\  Oyracanihug, 
Formosus,  and  Conulentoe,^ — Notes  on  the  Shropshire  Coal^Pield,  by  T, 
Parton,  F.G.S.,  1868. 
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CHAVET  [chai'ni'],  sKy  var.  pr.  china.     Com. 

CHAP  [chap-],  (I)  8b.  a  farm  servant :  of  such,  all  helow  the  '  bayly ' 
are  chaps.     Com.    Abbreyiated  &om  Chapxiian. 

(2^  eh.  a  familiar  appellation  for  man  or  boy,  as  'fellow'  is  in 
'pohte  circles.'    Com. 

'  An'  ane,  a  chap  that's  damn'd  anldfarran, 

Dundas  his  nama' 
BoBEBT  BunNS,  Poems,  p.  11, 1.  21. 

(3)  tb,  an  admirer ;  a  sweetheart.  Com.  The  country  girl  speaks 
of  her  chap,  as  the  town-bred  damsel  does  of  her  '  young  man.'  A 
lady  was  expostulating  with  her  maid-servant  upon  some  unwise  love 
affairs  which  had  come  under  her  notice — *  I  know  it's  all  right  whad 

Jo'  sen,  Ma'am,'  said  the  girl,  *  but  indeed,  Missis,  I  canna  'elp  it  • 
've  bin  in  trouble  alung  o'  the  chaps  ever  sence  I  knowed  anythin'. 
The  lady  looked  into  Fanny's  blue  eyes  and — believed  her  ! 

CEAPMAH  [chap-mu'n],  sb.,  obsols.  a  buyer.  —  Pulvebbatch. 
•  Whad  sort  on  a  fer  han'ee  'ad  to-day  ? '  *  A  mighty  'onest  un — every 
mon  kep*  'is  own ;  I  took  a  right  useful  cow  an*  cauve  an  got  never  a 
chapman — ^nod  a  biddin'.'  This  old  word  chapman  formerly  meant 
9eliir  as  well  as  buyer ;  a  trader ;  a  merchant.  A.S.  cedpmann,  a 
merchant;  a  market-man. 

*  )>anne  micthe  cJiapmen  fare 
j^uruth  en^lond  wit  here  ware, 
And  baldelike  beye  and  sellen, 
Oueral  ^er  he  wilen  dwellen.' 

Haveloh  the  Dane,  1.  51. 

*|In  Surrye  whylom  dwelte  a  companye 
Of  chapmen  riche,  and  therto  sadde  and  trewe, 
That  wyde-wher  senten  her  spicerye, 
Clothes  of  gold,  and  satins  riche  of  hewe.' 

Chaucee,  B.  135  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeai 

Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye, 
Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen^ s  tongues.' 

Lovers  Labour  Lost,  ZL  i.  16. 

*  Par.  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do. 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy.' 

Troilus  and  (Jressida,  IV.  i  75. 

'  When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
And  drouthy  neebors,  neebors  meet, 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late, 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate.' 

;  BoBEBT  BuBKS,  Poems,  p.  91, 1.  1.  _ 

'In  t^ie  days  of  Edward  I.,'  says  Mr.  Oliphant,  *  we  find  scores  of 
French  words,  bearing  on  ladies'  way  of  life,  employed  by  our  writers. 
.  .  .  The  English  chapman  and  mmiger  now  withdrew  into  low  life, 
making  way  for  the  more  gentlemanly  foreigner,  the  marchaiid.^ 
Mr.  Oliphant  makes  further  mention  of  chapman^  as — together  with 
other  words  which  he  enumerates — 'still  struggling  for  life,'  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century. — Sources  of  Standard  English,  pp. 
236-^302. 
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CHAFMOVET  [chap'muni'],  sb.y  ohsols.  money  which  the  seUer 
gives  back  to  the  buyer  for  *  luck.* — PuLVEaBATCH  ;  Wem.   Qy.  com. 

*  I  gid  seven  pun  ten  for  'er  at  the  fax,  an'  got  five  shillin'  for  cJiap' 
money,* 

CHABLES'S  WAHf  [chaa-r'lzi'z  wain],  eh,  the  constellation  Una 
Major, — ^Bishop's  Castle;  Clxtw;  Much  WBin:iOCK: 

'  FirH  Carrier,  Heigh  ho  I  an  it  be  not  four  by  the  day,  Pll  be 
hanged :  Charles*  wain  ia  over  the  new  chimney,  and  yet  our  horse 
not  packed.    What,  ostler !  * — 1  K,  Henry  IV,,  IL  i.  2. 

In  the  Staunton  edition  is  the  following  note : — '  CkarM  wain. 
The  vulgar  appellation  for  the  constellation  called  the  Bear,  and  a 
corruption  of  me  Chorles  or  Churls  (i.  e.  rustic's)  wain.'  Gf,  Jack  and 
his  waggon. 

CHABM  [chaaVm],  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Newport  ;  Wek  ; 
Ellesmebe.  [chaam*],  Corve  Dale.  (1)  ab,  the  intermingled  and 
confused  song  of  all  the  morning  birds.  '  'Ow  the  birds  bin  singin* 
this  momin' ;  the  coppy's  all  on  a  charm,* 

*  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  mom,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds  .  .  .' 

Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  iv.  1.  641. 

'  I  cJierme  as  b3rrdes  do  whan  they  make  a  noyse  a  great  nomber 
toother,' — Palsgrave,  in  Hal. 

Hence,  perhaps,  *  a  charm  of  goldfinches,'  meaning  a  company  of 
them,'  given  by  Strutt  in  *  Terms  used  in  Hawking.' — Spwrts  and 
Pastimes,  p.  38,  ed.  Hone,  1833. 

(2)  sh,  a  murmuring  noise ;  a  hum,  as  of  many  voices.  *  Whad  a 
charm  them  childem  bin  makin  i'  school.'    A.S.  cyrm,  a  noise ;  shouL 

CHASTEE-MASTES,  sb.  same  as  Bntty  (2).— Colliery  ;  M.  T. 

CHASSEL  [chas'h'l],  v.  a,  to  nibble,  as  rats  do  com. — Corve  Dals. 

*  The  rots  nan  cfiassdled  away  one  'afe  o'  the  V^at  i'  the  rick.'    CL 
Ohamble. 

CHASSELLIV&S  [chas'h'linz],  sh,  pi  cut  or  nibbled  grains  of  com 
which  fall  out  in  the  '  tail-ends,'  q.  v. — Corye  Dale.  C£  Chimb- 
lings. 

CHASTISE  [chastei*z],  v,  a,,  pec,  to  suspect;  to  accuse. — Shrews- 
bury ;  Pulverbatch.  *  If  s  'ard  to  say  w'en  a  thing's  gwun  who  'as 
it.  I  cJiastised  Joe  on  it ;  but  'e  flatly  denied,  an'  toud  me  so  straight 
format  Veer  an'  w'en  'e  lef  it,  as  I  beueve  'e's  innicent.' 

CHATOES.    See  Potatoes. 

CHATS  [chat's],  ah,  pi.  small  branches  and  twigs  used  for  firing. — 
,  Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch  ;  Ellesmebe  ;  Oswestry.    *  Dick,  run 

an*  £Eitch  tuthree  dry  chats  to  ptit  i'  the  oven,  I  canna  get  this  big 

'66d  to  bum.' 

*  Love  of  lads  and  fire  of  chats  is  soon  in  and  soon  out.' — Darhish* 
Hay's  Proverbs,  p.  42. 
Ash  has  '  chat-wood,  small  brushwood  for  fire.' 

CHATTEBpFIE,  8h.  Pica  cauddta,  the  Magpie.— Briogkorth. 
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*  And  ehatUring  pie$  in  dismal  discords  snng.' 

3  Henry  F/.,  V.  yi  48. 

CHATTY  IE0V8T0VE,  sh.  crambling^ tender  iron-stone. — Colliebt; 
ILT. 

CHAW  [chau*],  (1)  v.  a,  to  masticate;  to  chew. — Pulyerbatch; 
Nbwpoet.    Qy.  com. 

'  .  .  .  But  still  as  yon  are  fishing  chaw  a  little  white  or  brown 
bread  in  yonr  month,  and  Cast  it  into  the  Fond  about  the  place 
where  yonr  flote  swims.' — The  Compleat  Angler,  ch.  yiii,  p.  172. 

A.S.  cedwan,  to  eat;  chew. 

(2)  V.  a,,  pec.  to  mumble  in  speaking. — ^Lttdlow.  '  Dunna  chaw 
yourwoijis;  spake 'em.' 

CEAWL  [chau'l],  (1)  sb.  a  pig's  cheek ;  a  cheek  of  bacon. — Shrews^ 
BUBY;  PuLVEBBATCH  ;  Clun;  Newpobt;  Wem.  *  Bacon  wuz  a  bit 
chepper  at  the  fax;  I  bought  a  prime  par  o'  ohawU  for  Id.  a  lb.,  an' 
yo'  oonld'n  '&ye  a  good  flitchen  at  W 

*-Hee  was  bygHch  ybownde  *  on  bothe  twoo  halnes, 
Bothe  his  chaul  &  his  chynne  *  with  ohaynes  of  yren.* 

K,  Aluaunder,  L  1119. 

Ghayylbone  or  chawlbone,  Mandihula.  <A  chafte,  a  chawylle,  a 
chekebone;  maxilla,  .  .  mandubila  .  .  .' — Oath.  Akol.  In  the 
Latin-English  Yocabulary,  HarL  MS.,  1002,  f.  140,  occurs  the  word 
•  brancus,  a  gole,  or  a  chawle.' — Prompt  Parv.  and  Notes,  A.S.  ceaflas, 
nam.  pi,  jaws ;  cheeks.    Ot  Chonl  (1). 

(2)  V,  o.  to  chew;  to  munch. — Shbewsbuby;  Ltjdlow.  *Whad 
'nee  got  i'  yore  mouth,  chawlin'  athatn  P '    Ct  Chaw  (1). 

CHEAFSN  [chepn],  v,  a,  to  ask  the  price  of  anything. — Shbews- 
buby; Pdlvebbatoh;  Olxtn;  Wem.  *'Ow's  butter  gwelin  this 
momin'  P '     *  I  dunna  know,  I  hanna  chined  it.' 

*Kite Ay,  about  an  hour  hence  walk  carelessly  into  the 

market-place  [Shrewsbury],  and  you'll  see  a  tall  slender  Gentleman 
cheapning  a  Pennyworth  of  Apples,  with  a  Cane  hanging  upon  his 
Button  ...... 

*  Smith,  A  tall  slender  Gentleman,  you  say,  with  a  Cane !  Pray 
what  sort  of  Head  has  the  Cane  P 

'Kite,  An  Amber  Head  with  a  Black  Bibband.' — ^Fabqtthab's 
Becruiting  Officer,  Act  III.    Scene. — ^A  Chamber. 

Chepyn,  lAcitor,  *To  chepe,  taxare;  Chepe,  precium,* — Cath; 
Anol.  In  Cazton's  Boke  for  Travdlers,  a  servant  who  is  sent  to 
market  is  thus  directed :  '  So  chepe  for  us  of  the  yenyson,  m  nous 
hargaigne,*  Palsgrave  gives  the  verb.  *  To  bargen,  chepe,  bye  and 
sell,  marcJiander,  Go  chea)[>e  a  cappe  for  me,  and  I  wyll  come  anone 
and  bye  it.'    A.S.  ce&pian,  negotiari. — Prompt.  Parv.  and  Notes. 

CQSEEB  [chee^h'r'],  sb.,  var.  pr.  a  chair.     Com. 

CHEESES  rchee'ziz],  sb.  pi.  the  seed-vessels  of  Mcdva  sylvestris, 
common  Mallow.  Com.  John  Clare,  the  Northamptonshire  poet, 
has  a  reminiscence  of  childish  games  with  these  cheeses,  when  he 
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*  The  sitting  down  when  echool  was  o'er 
Upon  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
Picking  from  mallows,  sport  to  please, 
The  crumpled  seed  we  call  a  cheese,* 

*  Les  petiU  fromageona '  is  the  name  given  by  French  children  to 
the  *  crumpled  seed'  of  the  Mallow. 

CHEX  [chem*],  sb.  a  team  of  horses. — Pulverbatch;  Wev  ; 
Ellesicebe.  '  Theer  wuz  a  grand  stand-off  at  the  love-oarriage  las' 
Saturday — ^thirteen  wa^gins.  Mr.  Bromley's  chem  come  in  first,  an' 
Ben  looked  pretty  proud  on  'is  foi^  'orse ;  'e  gid  two  shillin'  for  a  star 
for  'im.'    See  Love-carriage. 

CHESPIT  [ches'pit],  sb.  a  cheese-vat. — ^Wem  ;  Ellbsxerb. 

CHESWIT  [chez'wi't],  same  as  Chespit. — Shrewsbury;  Pulver- 
batch ;  Gljjn,  *  I  never  sid  sich  a  noggen  fellow  as  that  oowper  is. 
I  axed  'im  to  mak'  m«  a  squai^  frame  for  crame  cheese,  an'  'e's  gwun 
an'  made  a  chesunt  big  anui  to  shoot  a  Cheshire  mon.' 

'  Casiarium,'  glossed  '  chese-tviite,*  occurs  in  a  Metrical  Vbcabulafy, 
perhaps  xiv.  oent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  voL  L  p.  178. ' 

CHILDEB  [clul-dur'],  sb.  pL  children. — Newport. 

'  Of  mouth  of  chUder  and  soukand, 
Made  )>oa  lof  in  ilka  land.' 

Metrical  English  Psalter  (before  Aj).  1300). 
Specim,  Early  Eng.,  U,  viiL  5. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  speaking  of  the  changes  at  work  in  the  English  of 
about  A.D.  1120,  says,  *  Cildru  turns  into  cyldren,  for  the  South  of 
England,  unlike  the  North,  always  loved  the  plural  in  en,  of  which 
the  Germans  are  so  fond.'  And  he  observes  of  Ormin,  who  wrote 
about  A.D.  1200,  'He  uses  childre  for  the  plural  of  childy  and  the 
former  still  lingers  in  Lancashire  as  childer ; '  adding,  '  Our  corrupt 
plural  children  came  from  the  South,  as  also  did  brethren  and  kine.* — 
Sources  of  Standard  English,  pp.  70 — 102. 

Mr.  Earle  says,  *  Brethren  and  children  are  cumulate  plurals.  They 
have  added  the  -en  plural  form  on  to  an  elder  plural ;  for  brether  and 
chUder  were  plurals  of  ** brother"  and  ** child".' — Philology  of  the 
English  Tongue,  pp.  316,  317.    A.S.  did,  a  child;  pL  cildra,  cildru. 

Of.  Ghildermas-Day. 

CHILBEEIN  [chil'du'r'in],  sb,  pi.  children. — Newport.  A  form  of 
rare  occurrence. 

'  God  that  made  se  and  sond. 
With  blody  woundis  he  sail  stond. 
Come  ye  alle  on  ryjt  hond, 
je  chylderin  thatlian  servyd  me.' 

Sonasand  Carols  of  the  neign  of  Henry  VI.,  xvii.  p.  2. 
Warton  Club  Publications,  1856. 

CHILDEBir  [chU-dur'n],  sb.  pi.  children.     Com. 

^  And  play  as  chylderne  done  in  strete.' 

Early  Eng.  MisceL,  m.  p.  10. 

Warton  Cluh  PubUcations,  1855, 
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CHILL  [chil*],  V,  a.f  pec  to  warm ;  to  take  tbe  chill  off  any  liquid. 
Com.  '  Bring  that  'om,  wench,  to  chill  this  drink  for  the  Maister's 
bayte;  'e  66nna  like  to  'aye  it  cowd,  sich  a  ^jtuii  day  as  this.' 

GHUEBLIHOS  [cbim'blinz],  sb,  pL  bits  gnawed  or  pecked  off. — 
Shsewsbttst  ;  Pultebbatch  ;  Wem.  *  The  rots  or  mice  han  cut 
the  bags  i'  the  granary,  an'  I  know  theer's  my  'at  fall  o'  chiinblin'a 
on  the  ftor.'    See  Ohamble.    Of.  Cbasaellings. 

CHIHBLIHft  [chim'blinz],  ab,  pL^  var.  pr.  chilblains.  Com.  *  Mother, 
I  canna  bar  56th  these  chimhli'M  no  lunger,  they  itchen  so.'  '  Well, 
dunna  scrat  'em  no  more  than  yo'  can  'elp,  an'  Pll  axe  yore  faither  to 
fatch  a  good  ^6\lj  bough  to  squitch  'em  d6th ;  ifs  the  best  rem^ddy  as 
I  know  to— but  it  gies  yo'  whad  fur  at  the  tune.' 

CHIMLET.    See  CShimney  below. 

*  1808.    April    13***,   sweeping  workhouse  Chimley  j  6*.' — Parish 
AocounU,  Much  Wenlock. 

'  The  auld  guidwife's  weel-hoordet  nits, 

Are  round  an'  round  divided, 
An  monie  lads'  an'  lasses'  fates 
Are  there  that  ni^ht  decided : 
Some  kindle,  couthie,  side  by  side. 

An'  bxun  thegither  trimly ; 
Some  start  awa,  wi'  saucy  pride. 
An'  jump  out-owre  the  chimlie 

Fu'  high  that  nighi' 

I£qb£BT  Builns,  Poems,  p.  45,  L  26. 

CHUCLEY-JAWH  [cbim*li  jaum],  sb.,  obsols.  the  solid  masonry 
forming  the  sides  of  the  fire-place  as  seen  in  old  houses. — Pulyer- 
BATCH.  *  Theer's  nuthin'  lef*^but  the  chimley-jaunn,*  said  old  Hannab 
Fletcher,  describing  the  utter  wreck  of  her  house,  which  was  swept 
away  by  the  flood  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a  water-spout  on 
the  Stiperstones,  May  27th,  1811.  The  cottage  thus  alluded  to 
skirted  the  side  of  the  little  brook  which  flows  through  the  Pulyer- 
batch  Outrack ;  and  there  was  literally  nothing  left  of  it  *  but  the 
chimley-jawmf'  on  which  hung  a  ham,  and  on  a  nail  oyer  it  the  ^ood 
old  dame*s  bonnet ;  these  escaped  being  carried  away.  The  funuture 
was  all  swept  off  by  the  flood,  with  the  exception  of  the  t^  oak-cased 
dock,  which  stood  against  the  western  wall  of  the  cottage ;  this  wall 
was  borne  In  by  the  yiolence  of  the  flood,  and  seems  to  haye  impelled 
the  clock  across  the  kitchen,  as  it  was  found  leaning  against  the  before- 
mentioned  chimley 'jatvm^  as  a  person  faint  and  weary  might  lean 


face  it  had  '  at  the  time  of  the  flood,'  in  the  possession  of  the  grand- 
daughter of  H.  F. .    A  'batch' of  bread,  just  taken  out  of  the 

oyen  when  the  storm  burst,  was  carried  by  the  stream  to  Stapleton,  a 
distance  of  three  miles ;  the  loayes,  swollen  to  an  immense  size,  were 
taken  out  at  Stapleton  church-yard.  A  pot  of  gold  pieces,  twenty- 
seyen  *  apade  ace  guineas,'  was  neyer  recoyered ;  it  was  belieyed  to 
haye  been  buried  in  the  silt  left  by  the  flood,  and  in  future  ages  may 
be  brought  to  light  as  *  treasure  Iroye.'  It  must  haye  been  a  shed- 
ding-off  of  ttie  water-spout  which  thus  deyastated  the  little  home- 
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stead  in  tHe  Falyerbatcli  Outrack ;  the  main  body  of  water  striking 
off  through  Habberley  and  Minsterley,  as  "will  be  seen  from  the 

;    subjoined  account  of  the  'Minsterley  Flood'  condensed  from  the 

;   Bhrewshury  Chronicle  of  the  period. 

<  In  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  27th  May,  1811,  there  W£L8  a  violent 
storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  haiL    Near  the  White  Qrit,  hail- 
stones, two  inches  in  circumference,  lay  almost  a  foot  deep.    About 
fiye  o'clock  a  cloud  burst  upon  the  Stiperstones,  and  a  torrent  of 
water  rushed  down  the  hill-side,  sweeping  away  several  cottages  of 
the  White  Grit  minora    The  body  of  water,  however,  divided :  one 
portion  took  a  direction  through  Habberley,  but  the  greatest  quantity 
pursued  its  course  along  the  valley  through  which  Minsterley  brook 
runs,  and  overwhelmed  everything  which  lay  in  its  way ;  trees  were 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  one  containing^  about  80  feet  of  timber 
floated  over  meadows  for  more  than  a  nule.    Between  five  and  six 
o'clock  the  water  reached  Minsterley,  and  flooded  almost  every  house 
in  the  village.    Mr.  Yaughan,  a  farmer,  was  swept  from  his  fold  and 
carried  several  hundred  yards  through  the  bridge,  where  the  current 
threw  him  upon  a  pigsty,  whence  he  climbed  to  the  roof  of  a  house 
and  was  saved.    His  sister  was  swept  into  the  branches  of  a  tree. 
Thirteen  persons  in  the  '  Angel '  puolic-house  saved  themselves  by 
clinging  to  the  rafters  when  the  water  reached  the  second  story. 
The  stables,  with  all  other  contiguous  buildings,  were  swept  away, 
but  17  horses  swam  out.    Three  persons  were  drowned  here.    At 
Pontesford  the  flood  burst  into  Mr.  Heighway's  house  through  the 
windows ;  the  walls  gave  way  and  four  people  perished.    Two  ladies 
climbed  on  the  roof  and  were  saved.    At  this  place  the  water  was  at 
least  20  feet  deep.    The  house  and  mill  at  Plox  Green  were  *'  swilled  " 
away.    Great  damage  also  was  done  at  Hanwood.    The  torrent, 
following  the  course  of  Meole  brook,  reached  Shrewsbury  about  half- 
past  ten  at  night  with  a  tremendous  roaring  noise.    All  the  houses 
near  Coleham  Bridge  were  flooded,  and  the  street  in  front  of  the 
£su2tory  was  inundated  to  the  depth  of  nearly  three  feet  by  an  instant- 
aneous gush.    The  force  of  the  stream  turned  the  current  of  the 
Severn,  which  rose  near  the  English  Bridge  four  feet  in  less  than  ten 
minutes.    The  consternation  caused  in  Shrewsbury  was  intense,  as 
the  event  happened  in  the  night  and  in  a  time  of  drought,  and  people 
rushed  from  tneir  rooms  half  dressed  and  not  knowing  where  to  go.' 
Owen  and  Blakeway,  in  their  History  of  Shrewsbury,  vol.  i.  p. 
585,  referring  to  the  foregeing  event,  say,  *  A  subscription  was  imme- 
diately begun  in  Shrewsbury  to  supply  tiie  loss  sustained  by  nearly 
200  families  of  cottagers,  and  the  sum  of  £1862  10s.  Sd.  was  collected 
in  a  few  weeks ;  of  which  £1322  15a.  6d,  was  disbursed  to  the  sufferers, 
and  25  per  cent  returned  to  the  subscribers.    The  liberality  of  the 
contribution  was  enhanced  by  the  consideration  that  two  other  charit- 
able subscriptions  were  going  on  at  the  same  time:   one  for  the 
British  detained  as  prisoners  oy  Bonaparte,  and  the  other  for  the 
distress  occasioned  in  Portugal  by  the  invasion  of  the  French.' 

CHnOfET  [chim-bli'],  Pulvbrbatch;  Clun.  [chim'di'],  Clun; 
Glee  Hills,  [chim-li'],  SHkBwsBURY;  Pxtlvebbatch  ;  Much 
Wbnlock. 

CJUIH-COTTGH  [chin-ku'f],  sh.  the  whooping-cough.  Com.  See  Bk. 
n.,  FolMore,  &o.,  *  Superstitious  Cures'  (chin-cough). 
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CHIHE  OF  POSK^  «&.,  obeoU.  a  longitudinal  cut  on  each  side  of 
the  hackhone  gives  the  cltine,  which  is  afterwards  subdivided  into 
small  *  hunks.'  The  chine  may  be  cut  broad  or  narrow  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  household.  The  ordinary  breadth  in  a 
large  pig  is  about  three  inches.  Com.  *  Cut  a  good  chine^  Landy,  as 
the  oml  lasses  us  most  the  'ear ;  the  flitchens  ^  the  'ams  bin  wantin' 
for  rent  an'  other  things.'    See  OffiL 

A  Chine  of  Pork  is  one  of  the  diahes  in  a  '  Bill  of  Fare  for  Grand 
Feasts '  given  by  Bandle  Hohne. — Academy  of  Armory  y  Bk.  m.  ch.  iiL 
p.  78. 

CiilN  JL-UUIH  JL,  sh.  Friiujilla  ccelehs^  the  Chafi&nck — ^Bridgnorth. 
So  called  from  its  ringing,  musical '  caU-note.'  • 

CHISEL  [chiz'l],  same  as  Chassel,  q.  v. — Graven  Arms. 

CHITTEELnrO  PTJFPS  [chith'lin  puf-s],  ah,  pi.  puffs  made  of 
pastry,  filled  with  a  kind  of  mince-meat  made  of  *  chitterlings '  (q.  v. 
oelow)  and  other  ingredients. — Shkewsbuby  ;  Ellesmesle.  Qy.  com. 
A  Welshampton  woman  gave  the  following  receipt  for  making  chiU 
te^livk  puffs :  *  Yo  maun  wesh  the  chitte'lin  s  in  a  many  waiters,  then 
soak  'em  four  days  in  saut  an'  waiter,  an'  then  two  da^s  in  fresh 
waiter,  an'  after  that  yo  maun  bile  'em  till  they  bin  thin  and  clier 
thin,  an'  then  'ack  'em  as  small  as  small,  an'  get  some  corrans  an' 
rais'ns  an'  some  candied  p^l  an'  spice,  an'  'ack  some  apples,  an'  blend 
'em  all  together,  an'  mak'  puffs  on  it,  or — ^if  yo  Hken  better — standin' 
pies.' 

CHrriEELniraS  [chit-h'linz],  sh.  pi,  the  '  puddings/  or  intestines, 
of  a  pig.  Com.  Chiiierlingsy  after  being  tiiorouffhly  cleansed  by  a 
process  such  as  that  described  in  the  preceding  '  gp^oss,'  are  prepared 
for  table  by  boiling  them — ^the  smaller  ones  bemg  plaited  together — 
and  cutting  them  into  short  lengths.  Served  up  thus,  or  else  fried, 
the^  are  eaten  with  mustard  and  vinegar,  and  are  considered  quite  a 
dehcacy  of  farm-house  or  cottage  fare.  '  Get  some  o'  them  chitte^Hna 
an'  fry  'em  for  the  men's  supper,  they  bin  mighty  fond  on  'em.' 

Chytyrlynge,  Scrutellum,  *  Chiterlynge,  hilla,*  —  Cath.  Anq. 
' Chyterlin^,  endoilej — Palso.  Herman  says,  'Let  us  have  trypis, 
cheUerlyngis,  and  tr^llybubbys  ynough,  auppedita  auHcodia  ad  aatie" 
tatemJ  Skinner  derives  the  word  from  lent,  kutteln,  intestina, — 
Prompt,  Parv,  and  Notes.    Cf,  Boger. 

CHITXTP  [chitu'p],  sb.  a  saucy,  pert,  forward  girl. — Pulverbatch ; 
Olun.  '  Dun  yo  think  as  I  wuz  gwein  to  be  'ectored  o'er  by  a  little 
chitup  like  that  ?  I  soon  let  *er  know  as  'er'd  got  the  wrang  pigby> 
the  ear.' 

CHOICE  [chois's],  adj\y  pec.  careful  of,  as  valuing  highly. — Shrews- 
BXTBY ;  Pulyerbatgh.  Qy.  com.  '  They  han  but  that  one  little  lad» 
an'  they  bin  mighty  choice  an'  tid  on  'im — 'e's  sadly  spiled.' 

CHOKE-PEAB  fchoa'k  paaV],  sb.  a  very  hard  kind  of  winter  pear.— 
EzJiESMER^  Ifontford, 

CHOKBLE.    See  Chamble. 

CHOSE  [choa'zl,  v.  a.,  var.  pr.  choose.  Com.  *  '£r  didna  clioae  to 
start  along  65th  we,  so  we  lef  n  'er  a-wham.' 
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An  indentnre  written  at  Shrewsbttrt,  *  ye  t  Say  of  October  ihB 
T^  yere  of  the  Beigne  of  Kynse  Edward  the  iiij*^,'  contains  the 
following :  *  Also  it  shidl  be  lawfiul  for  the  said  John  C  &  his  eyrys  to 
electt  &  chose  any  other  honest  or  lawfall  prest/  &c — OwEN'  and 
Blakeway'b  Hietory  of  Bhrewshuryy  vol.  ii.  p.  469. 

'  Therfore  let  cure  kynge,  what  tyme  hys  grace  shalbe  so  ni3mded 
to  take  a  wyfe  to  chose  hym  one  whych  is  of  god,  that  is,  whyche  is 
of  the  housholde  of  fayth.' — ^Latdceb,  Sermon  i.  p.  34. 

CHOXJL  [chou'I],  (1)  ah,  same  as  Chawl  (1). — ^Ellesmerb. 

'  So  hard  Bofyn  rogud  his  roll, 

That  he  smot  with  his  cAou7e, 

A^ayns  the  marbystone.' 

JoKN  Audelat's  Poems,  p.  77. 

(2)  si.  the  stmnp  of  a  tree.— Wem.    Cf.  Stoul  (1). 

CHBISTIAV  [kr^is'chu'n],  eb.  this  appellation  is  given  to  an  animal 
as  expressive  of  superior  inteUi^nce.  Com.  *  Wy  'e'd  get  on  that 
wall/  said  a  woman,  of  a  favourite  dog,  '  an*  bark  like  a  Christian  'e 
66dj  'e  knowed  so  well  who  wuz  a-comin'.' 

CHSISTM AS  BBOF  [kr'is-muB  bfon],  sh,,  olmUA  a  yule  log. — 

WOETHEN. 

CHEISTMAS-BBUirD,  t^em.— Pulverbatch.    Cf.  Brand. 

CHUCK  [chaek*  and  chuk*],  (1)  sK  a  cut  of  beef  extending  from  the 
horns  to  the  ribs,*  including  the  shoulder-piece.  —  Shbewsbubt. 
Country  butchers  have  *  cuts  *  such  as  tiie  chuck,  *  dench,'  &c.,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  their  fsum-house  customers.     See  Blench, 

(2)  V.  a,  [id,"]  to  throw;  to  toss.  Com.  *  Chuck  them  orts  to  the 
pigs,  Surrey.' 

(3)  V,  n.  a  call  to  fowls.    See  Call-words. 

'  And  with  that  word  he  fleigh  down  fro  the  beem, 
Por  it  was  day,  and  eek  his  hennes  alle ; 
And  with  a  chvk  he  gan  hem  for  to  calle, 
For  he  hadde  founde  a  com,  lay  in  the  yerd.' 

Chauoee,  Nonne  Prestes  Tale,  1.  353,  ed.  Morris 

(4)  [chuk-],  sb,  a  term  of  endearment  to  a  child.  Com,  *  Now, 
cliuac,  come  an'  a  yore  new  coat  on,  we  bin  gwein  to  see  the  'ouse- 
keeper  at  the  Squire's.' 

*  Mach,  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chudc^ 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.'— Jfacic^A,  HL  ii.  46. 

CHTTCEIE,  diminutive  of  Chuck  (4). 

'  I  wat  she  is  a  daintie  chuckie. 
As  e'er  tread  clay ! ' 
BoBEBT  BuENS,  PoewM,  p.  108,  c.  2,  L  27. 

CHTTHP  [chump-],  sb.  a  log  of  wood  for  the  fire. — Shrewsbubt; 
WoBTHBN.  *  Fatch  a  champ  to  put  o'  the  fire,  an*  then  itll  las'  us 
till  we  bin  ready  for  bed.'    Qt  Bnmd. 
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CHUHDER  [cban*dnr'],  v.  n.  to  mutter;  to  gromble. — ^Newport. 
See  Jnnder.    Cf.  Knnger. 

CHUBCHniG  MICE,  phi-,  murmuring  in  an  under-tone. — Pulver- 
BATCH ;  Whttohttrch.  *  I  bVajb  tell  'em  wliad  I  think  right  out ;  I 
dunna  like  churchin'  mice,  they  bin  never  the  "wiser  then.' 

CHUBL  [churl'],  ab,  Clieiranthua  Clieiri ;  the  common  Wall-flower. 
—Colliery.    Of.  Bloody  Warrior.    See  Wall-flower. 

CHUSir-DBILL  [chur'n'dr'il],  eh.  a  flat,  edged  tool,  used  in  drilling 
holes  for  blasting ;  it  is  worked  with  the  hands  alone,  not,  as  is  the 
ordinary  *  driU,'  with  the  hammer.    Com.    M.  T. 

CHUSHHG  [chur'nin],  pari,  adj,  working  the  *  churn-drill.'    Ibid. 

CHVBH-OWL,  «&.,  obsoU,  Gaprimulgus  Europmis;  the  European 
Goat-sucker. — Bridgnorth.  Called  Chum-owl  from  the  peculiar 
cry  the  bird  utters — *  chur-r-r  !  chur-r-r ! '    Cf.  Kight-hawk. 

CLACK  [klak'],  (1)^5.  a  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman's  tongue. — 
Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch;  Wellington.  Qy.  com.  *Whad  a 
dock  that  o5man  'as !  'Er  puts  me  in  mind  o'  Betty  Andras  o'  Cruck 
Meole,  w'en  the  chap  i'  the  market-train  gwein  to  Sosebry  said  to  'er, 
**  Wy,  Missis,  I  should  think  yo'  iled  yore  tongue  this  momin*  afore 
yo'  started."  But  Betty  wunna  short  fur  a  nanser  to  'im ;  no  danger ! 
"  No,  indeed,  sir,"  'er  said,  **  I  didna ;  it  runs  fest  anuf  atiiout  iliir ! "  * 

*  par  mid  l^u  cladcetA  oft  and  longe 
And  ^at  is  on  of  )»ine  songe.' 

Owl  and  NightingaUf  L  81. 

0.  Dutch,  Maeken  ;  O.  loel.  klaka,  olack.— Strat.    C£  Clat  (3). 

(2)  »h.  noisy,  unmeaning  talk.  Ibid,  *  I  tak'  no  more  'eed  on  'er 
clack  than  a  nowd  'en  cacklin'.' 

(3)  sb,  the  valve  of  a  pump.— Pulverbatch  ;  Wellinqton.  Qy. 
com.  '  I  canna  get  a  drop  o'  waiter  out  o'  the  pump ;  I  dunna  know 
w'ether  it's  the  dock  or  the  bucket,  but  summat's  wrang.'  Cf. 
Glieket  (3). 

(4)  sb.  the  valve  of  bellows. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch.  Qy, 
com.  *  'Ow  can  yo'  espect  them  bellya  to  blow  w'en  yo'n  got  yore 
knee  agen  the  dock  f ' 

(5)  sb,  a  smart  slap. — Shrewsbury.  'Mother,  Mary's  gid  our 
little  Sam  a  dack  o'  the  side  on  'is  yed.'  '  Well,  jest  let  me  ketch  'er, 
an'  rU  gie  'er  Jack-up-the-orchut.' 

Claque;  coup  du  puit  de  la  main. — Chahb. 

diACXER,  sb,  a  wooden  rattle  used  to  frighten  biid&    Com.     '  It's 
a  pity  to  see  a  nice  bwoy  like  Jim  stuck  i'  the  leasow  to  frighten 
crows;  'e  inna  lazy,  fur  'e  works  the  dadeer  right  well. 
C£  Fr.  doqud,  the  clapper  of  a  milL — Chamb. 

CLAM  [kkm*],  (1)  same  as  Clem,  q.  v. — Clun,  Hereford  Border, 

*  My  intrails 
Were  danrn^d  with  keeping  a  perpetual  &st.' 
Roman  Adcr^  U  iL,  Massinoeb  (firat  half  17th  cent.)  in  Nares, 

Bailey  haa  '  Clammed^  staired  with  hunger;  *  ed.  1782. 
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(2)  vh.  to  pull  all  the  bells  at  onoe  in  rinffin^  a  peaL  Com.  '  I  spec 
the  weddin's  oome  off ;  I  *ear  Wee'bry  bells  rmgiu'  an'  dammiiC  like 
fury.' 

CLAMFEB  [klam'pur'],  sh.  anything  big,  cumbrous,  troublesome,  or 
obstructiYe,  would  oome  under  the  signification  of  this  term. — 
WoBTHEN,  Cherbury. 

CLAHE  [klain*],  (1)  v.  a.  and  adj\,  var.  pr.  clean.  Com.  A.S. 
cUknan,  to  clean ;  din,  clean.  See  Sources  of  Standard  English^  p. 
116. 

12)  V,  a.  to  change  the  morning  dress ;  to  arrange  the  afternoon 
ette ;  not  neces^uily  to  perform  the  ablutions  also.  Com.  '  Han'etf 
aid  Mary  about  P '  '  Iss,  I  met  'er  now  jest  at  the  top  o'  the  stars,  gweln 
to  dan/t  'er  fur  tay.' 

(3)  adv.  entirely ;  quite.  Com.  '  Sall^,  the  Maister's  jest  bin  an' 
toud  the  Missis  as  the  fox  'as  bin  i'  the  mght  an'  t66k  all  them  gullies 
— they  bin  dane  gwun,  'e  hanna  lef  one.  The  Missis  is  in  a  fine  fan- 
teeg»  an'  piits  the  faut  on  yo'  fur  nod  seein'  as  they  wun  safe  i'  the 
crew;  so  yo'd'n  better  bewar*.' 

'  Medleth  namore  with  that  art,  I  mene, 
For,  if  ye  doon,  your  thrift  is  goon  ful  dene,^ 

Chauceb,  G.  1425  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

^      Oil  Ps,  IxxriL  8 ;  Is.  xxiy.  19.    A.S.  adv.  d<kn€,  entirely. 

(4^  adj.  clear;  pure;  with  regard  to  complexion;  wholesome 
loojung.  Com.  ^'Erwuz  a  mighty  pretty  girld ;  sich  a  dane  skin 
an'  clier  red  an'  w'ite.' 

CLAHLT  [klan'li'],  adj,  clean  and  neat  of  habits. — Pulverbjltch  ; 
JSllesmere.  Qy.  com.  ''Er's  2l  danly^  tidy  ddman,  an'  the  best 
*uz'ife  i'  the  parish.'    A  danly  dab  is  a  slattem.    Cf.  Dab  (4). 

*  ]}e  stede  stod  ful  stille  *  >ou^  he  steme  were, 
While  ^e  kni^t  him  sadded  *  &  danli  him  grei^ed.' 

William  of  FaUme,  L  3288. 

A.S.  dJbdiCf  pure ;  cleanly. 

CLAHSE  fklanz*],  (1)  v.  a,y  var.  pr.  to  clear ;  to  free  from  impurities 
or  superfluous  matter  -  to  cleanse.---]^ULYERBATCH.  This  word  is  not 
used  in  the  sense  that  dean  is,  with  regard  to  domestic  economies. 
*  A  dose  o'  camomine  tay  6dd  do  that  cowd  good ;  it  6dd  danse  the 
stomach — ^theer's  nuthin  like  yarb  tay.' 

<  And  danse  here  consyans  dene  and  k6.pe  charite.' 

John  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  14. 

'  On  Yche  braunche  was  a  word  *  of  ^hreo  manor  enkes  j 
Gold  and  Seluer  he  seis  *  and  Asur  forsol^e. 
'  )>is  make)7 ',  quod  l^e  wiht  *  l^e  marke  of  gold ; 
And  *  )>is  saues ',  qua^  l^at  wiht  *  l^e  sevne  of  seluer; 
And  '  l^is  danses ' '  as  |h»  Asur  kennea'^ 

Joseph  of  Arimaihie,  L  198. 
A.S.  dJknsian,  to  cleanse ;  to  purify ;  to  dear. 

(2)  sb.  the  after-birth  of  a  cow. — Pxtlyeebatch,    Qy.  com.    AJ9L 
damsung,  a  deanaing;  puiifioation*    CL  Oleaaing. 
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CLAVSIVG-SIEVE  [klan'zi'n  siv],  sh,  a  large  sieve  used  in  brewing 
to  strain  the  hops  from  the  wort. — Shsewsbxjby  ;  Pulyerbatch  ; 
Wbm. 

Hoc  cokUoriwn,  a  clenyn^-sefe,  under  the  head  of  *  Panducsatar  cum 
mis  Instrumentisy*  occurs  m  Pictorial  Vocabulary,  xv»  cent.,  in  Wr. 
Tocaba  vol.  i  p.  276. 

CLAP  ptlap-l,  (1)  V,  a,  to  lay  down  hastily.  Com.  *  I  clapt  the 
kay  o  the  dnnk  down  somew'eer,  an'  now  I  canna  find  it.' 

(2)  V.  a.  to  set  down  in  writing.  Com.  '  I  mus*  clap  down  a  few 
arrants,  or  else  I  shall  forget  the  one  'afe.' 

(3)  V.  a.  to  sit  down  hastily.  Com.  ''£r  cZop^erself  down  on  the 
first  cheer  'er  come  to.' 

(4)  V,  a,  to  close,  as  of  the  double  doors  or  eates  of  a  farm-yard. 
Com.  '  Tom,  dap  them  gates  together,  ^t  'ee  r '  '  Wen  I've  got  the 
ship  out  o'  the  foud.' 

(5)  V,  a.  to  applv,  as  of  a  poultice  or  plaister,  &a  Com.  *  If  s  on'y 
a  bit  of  a  scrat ;  1 11  clap  a  slip  o'  plaister  on  it  jest  now.' 

*  Hell  dap  a  shangan  on  her  tail, 
An'  set  the  bainis  to  daud  her 

Wi'  dirt  this  day.' 
BoBEBT  BuBNS,  Pocma,  p.  29, 1.  18. 

(6)  V.  a.  to  smack ;  to  slap,  as  a  sign  of  approbation.    Com.    Cf . — 

*  And  he  dapte  him  with  \>e  tre 
Bith  in  ]>e  fule  necke  so.' 

Havdok  the  Dane,  1.  1821. 

(7)  tib.  a  smack;  a  slap  of  encouragement.  Com.  'Well  said, 
Jack !  Yo'  desarye  a  dap  o'  the  back  for  that'  '  But  yo'  clappen  too 
'ard.' 

CLAPPSBCLAW  [klap-u'r'klau*'],  v.  a.  to  scold  and  abuse  with  the 
tongue. — PiTLVEBBATCH.  Qy.  com.  *  I  believe  'er  dappcrdawtd  'im 
shamefuL' 

CLAPPERCLAWIVG,  a  round  of  abuse.  Ibid.  '  'Er  gid  'im  sich 
a  dapperdatoin'  as  'e  never  'ad.' 

CLABT  [klaa.r'-i'],  sb.  obeA  a  shrill  noise  ;  a  ringing  cry. — Pulver- 
batch;  Wobthen.  (1)  '  It  shewns  the  time  o' 'ear ;  the  rooks  bin 
makin'  a  pretty  dary,^  (2)  *  Bin  the  'ounds  out  to-day  ?  I  thought 
I  'eard  thar  clary. ^ 

Cf.  '  Clari'sonous  [darieonuB,  Lai],  sounding  Joud  or  shrill.' — 
Bailet,  ed.  1727. 

CLAT  [klat-1,  (1)  r.  n.  to  tattle;  to  propagate  idle  tales. — Pulver- 
batch.     « 'Er's  al'ays  daMin'  about  somebody.'    Cf.  Cant  (1). 
(2)  th.  a  tattler ;  a  tale-bearer.— iWd.    Cf.  Cant  (3). 

*  Clit,  dat,  clit, 
Yore  tongue  shall  be  slit ; 
An*  every  little  dog  in  the  town 
ShaU  '^ve  a  bit.' 

Shropshire  *  Nursery  Hhyme,* 

Ct^Tsl^iak  tit  in  Halliwell's  Nursery  Rhymes  o/Ehgktnd,  p.  76. 
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<  Olaud,  That  chMeran  Madge,  my  titty,  tells  do  fi&wB 
Whene'er  our  Meg  her  canker'd  humour  gaws.' 

Allan  Eamsay,  The  QenUe  Shepherd^  JH,  li.  p.  42. 

(3)  sb,  a  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman's  tongue. — ^Ellesmerb, 

*  Whad  a  d<U  that  woman  'as !  Did'n'ee  ever  'ear  sich  a  nisse  'or 
mak'sP'  Cf.  Clack  (1).  A.S.  datruTig,  anything  that  makes  a 
clattering. 

CLAW  [klau'l,  v.  a.  to  seize  hold  of;  to  snatch  at — Shrewsbury. 
Qy.  com.  '  Now,  childem,  yo'  needna  daw  out  o'  the  basket  as  soon 
as  it's  put  down,  yo'n  get  whad's  in  it  none  the  sooner.' 

*  He  daws  it  as  Clayton  daw'd  the  pudding,  when  he  eat  bag  and 
all.'— Bat's  Proverbs,  p.  220. 

A.S.  dawian;  O.H.  Germ.  kJ^wen,  to  claw;  clutch. — Strat. 

CLAWS,  CLEES,  CLETS  [klau-z],  Ellesmere;  Wem.  [klee-z], 
Shrewsbury  ;  Clun.  [klai-zj,  Pulverbatch  ;  Worthen  ;  Bishofs 
Castle,  sb,  pi.  the  respective  parts  of  a  cloven-foot.  *  Tak'  car'  as 
yo'  scauden  the  pig's  fit  well,  so  as  the  deys  56n  come  off  aisy  athout 
tarrin  'em.' 

Bandle  Holme,  in  his  Academy  of  Armory ,  enumerates  amongst  the 
parts  of  *  The  Legs  and  Feet  of  a  Bull,  Oxe,  or  Cow,'  the  d-ees  or 
hoofs,  which  is  termed  doMhle-dawed,  or  cloven-footed.— Bk.  IL  ch. 
xi.  p.  171.  Of  a  sheep,  hoofs  or  daws. — Ibid,  p.  177.  Swine's  feet, 
daws  or  hoofs. — Ibid,  p.  181. 

*  Claw,  or  de  of  a  beste.     Ungtda,^ — Prompt,  Parv, 

Minsheu  (ed.  1617,  p.  97)  has  the  following  :—*  2051.  The  CIeye$ 
of  Crabbes,  Scorpions,  &c.,  k  Lat.  Chelae  arum;  idem  Gr.  xi^^>  4* 
cxv^at,  i  ffx^tt*>i  i.[e.]  findo,  to  cleave  asunder,  quia  fissae  videntur  in 
duas  partes,  because  they  are  divided  and  cloven  asunder,^ 

A.S.  dawu,  a  claw ;  dea,  dex> ;  id.  pL  deawan,  deawn, 

CLAY-COLD   [klai-  koa-ld],   adj\  quite  cold;    lifeless.     Com.     (1) 

*  Weerever  han'ee  'ad  this  child  ?  it's  fit  an'  *an's  bin  dny-cold — ^it's 
welly  starved  to  djeth.'  (2)  *  The  body  wuz  day-cold  w'en  it  wu« 
fund.' 

CLEACH  [klee'ch],  (1)  v.  a.  to  clutch. — Glee  Hills. 

*  I'enne  Sir  Gauan  bi  ]>e  color  cliches  >e  kni^t.* 

The  Anturs  of  Arther,  &c.,  48,  7,  in  Strat. 

(2)  V,  a.,  obsols.  to  lade  out  in  a  skimmiug  kind  of  way,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  bottom. — Pulverbatch.  *  Tak'  a  spdttn  an*  fatch  a  spot 
o'  crame ;  deach  it  under  carfully,  nod  to  disturb  the  milk  much^  or 
we  shan  '&ve  it  sour.' 

CLEACH-HOLE  [kleexh  oal],  sh,^  obsols,  a  place  scooped  out  in  the 
bed  of  a  brook,  to  collect  water  for  domestic  purposes. — Pulver- 
batch. *  Mind  as  yo'  dunna  muddy  the  deach- ole  ;  I  shall  want  it 
clier  for  weshin'  the  butter.' 

CLEACH-NET  [klee-ch  net],  sh.  a  hand-net,  similar  in  form  to  a 
•shrimping-net,*  used  in  shallow,  muddy  waters  to  catch  'pinks'  or 
other  small  fish.  —  Shrewsbury.  A  good  ^  deachin^-wait&r,^  as 
described  by  John  Cotton  of  Hanwood,  is  water  disturbed  by  rain,  in 
which  the  deach-net  may  be  used  unperceived  by  the  fish. 
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CLEAVIHO,  (1)  sK  same  as  Claaae  (2). — ^Atgham.     Qy.  com. 

(2)  sh.  a  cleansing  drink  giyen  to  the  cow  at  the  time  of  calving. — 
Ihid.    C£  Glanse  (1). 

CLEAT,  CLET,  CLTTT  [klee-t],  Whitchurch,  [klet-],  Wellington. 
[klut],  PULVEBBATCH ;  WoETHEN,  sh,  a  small  wedge.  *  The  cogs  o* 
this  SDed  binna-d-as  tight  as  they  oughten  to  be ;  I  mun  get  some 
dvU  for  'em  afore  I  can  begin  to  mow.* 

Randle  Holme  has  *  Plow-dates^  a  kind  of  Wedge  to  raise  the  Beam 
higher  or  lower.* — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  III.  ch.  viii.  p.  333. 

*  Cl^te,  cleat  (elate),  wedge  ;  cwnetw.*— Strat. 

*  Clyte,  or  clote,  or  ye^^Q  (clete  or  wegge).  Cuneus,^ — Prompt,  Parv. 

CLEES.    See  Claws. 

CLEM  [klem*],  v,  a.  to  pinch  with  hanger ;  to  famish.  Com.  Starve 
is  neyer  used  in  this  sense ;  it  is  applied  to  cold  only.  *  They  sen 
Jack  Pugh's  t65k  to  gaol  fur  poachin',  an*  the  poor  66m an  an*  childern 
bin  clemmed  an'  starvin* ;  they  hanna-d-a  bit  o*  bread  nor  a  lump  o* 
coal  i*  the  'ouse.* 

*  I  cannot  eat  stones  and  turfs,  say.  What,  will  he  clem  me  and 
my  followers  ?  Ask  him  an  he  will  dem  me ;  do,  go.* — Ben  Jonson, 
Poetaster^  I.  ii.  (first  half  17th  cent.),  in  Wr. 

*  You  been  like  Smithwick,  either  dem'd  or  borsten.  Chesh* — RaY's 
Proverbs^  p.  227. 

Dtt.  klemmenj  to  pinch;  O.L.  Germ.  (bi)klemman;  O.IE.  Germ. 
(bi}chlemmen,  to  dam.    See  Strat.     Cf.  Clam  (1). 

CLEK-OVT  [klem-gut],  (1)  sb.  poor  food. — Pulverbatch.  'I  canna 
ate  that,  it*s  reg'lar  clem-gutJ 

(2)  adj\  poor;  unsatisfying:  said  of  food. — Ihid,  *I  dunna  like 
them  dem-gut  apple-fit  for  bayte;  theer*s  nuthin  like  a  good  lommack 
o*  bread  an'  cheese.' 

A  field  at  Northwood,  Ellesmere,  is  called  Clem  gutts, 

CLEM-OUTTED  [klem*  guti'd],  part,  adj,  said  of  one  who  eats  raven- 
ously, as  if  hunger-pinched. — ^Newport,  ShiffnaL 

CLENT  [klent'],  v,n.,  ohsols,  to  dry,  as  grass,  &c. ;  a  hay-field  term. 
— ^Bribgnobth.  *  Them  nettles  mun  be  cut  an*  lef*  to  clevt,  ready  for 
the  bottom  o*  the  rick,' 

CLET.     See  Cleat. 

CLET8.     See  Claws. 

CLICK  [klik*],  (1)  sh,  a  sharp,  unexpected  blow.  Com.  'I  gid  'im 
aich  a  didc  v  the  ear-*ole.' 

(2)  V.  a,  to  close;  to  snap. — Pulverbatch.  'Did'n  a  click  the 
wicket  after  'emP' 

CLICKET  Pklik-i't],  sh,,  ohsols,  the  fastening  of  a  gate. — Craven 
Arms,  Stoke&ay,  An  iron  link  is  attached  to  the  gate  by  means  of  a 
staple;  this  link  is  terminated  by  a  short  hasp-like  bolt.  On  the 
gate-post  is  an  iron  plate,  having  in  it  a  kind  of  key -hole,  into  which 
the  before-mentioned  bolt  fits,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  fastening 
of  a  truuki  thus  securing  the  gate. 

a  2 
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*  Hec  »ericula.  A*  clykyt'  occurs  in  an  English  Vocahdary,,  xv.  cent, 
in  Wr.  vocaba  yoL  i.  p.  203.  Of.  Lat.  aeroj  a  moveable  bolt  or  bar  for 
fastening  doors,  and  tbe  aericula  is  represented  by  the  elicket  still  to 
be  seen  m  some  parts  of  Shropshire ;  tnere  is  one  such  now  (1873)  on 
the  wicket  which  leads  from  Stokeeay  Castle  into  the  adjoining 
churchyard.  *  Clykett,  ditorium,  davicula.^  *  A  clekett,  davia* — Cath. 
Ano.  *  Clyket  of  a  dore,  dtcquetteJ' — Palsg.  The  French  term  diquet, 
in  Low  Latin  diquetus,  seems  properly  to  have  signified  a  latch. 

*  Pessulus  versatilis,  Oall,  loqwt* — Due 

Thus  the  gloss  {temp,  Ed.  II.)  Gkiutier  de Bibelesworth  {dose  o/xiii 
cent)  renders  it — 

*  Par  dikei  et  cerure  (lacche  and  hok), 
Ert  la  mesoun  le  plus  sure.' 

Arund,  MS.  220/.  302  h. 

Chaucer,  however,  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  that  is  here  given  to 
it,  *  davictda,  a  lytel  keye.' — Ortus.    Thus  in  the  Merchants  Tale — 

' .  .   .  .  he  wold  suffre  no  wight  here  the  key, 
Sauf  he  himself '  for  of  the  smal  wiket, 
He  bare  alway  of  silver  a  diket,* 

Prompt  Parv.  and  KoUs, 

'Statuentes  quod  in  ostio  domus  librariae  sit  una  serura  clikai 
vulgariter  nuncupata,  de  qua  quilibet  socius  dicti  nostri  Regalis  Col- 
legii  habeat  clavem  unam:  quod  quidem  ostium  singulis  noctibus 
serari  volumus.' — Prom  chap.  Ix.  of  the  Statutes  given  to  King's 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  by  the  Founder,  King  Henry  VL,  in  the  year 
1446. 

(2)  V,  a.,  ohaoh,  to  fasten  the  wooden  latch  of  a  door  by  inserting 
a  peg  above  it,  thus  preventing  it  from  being  raised. — Chxhich 
Stretton.  Wooden  latches  of  the  kind  referred  to,  at  one  time 
common  throughout  Shropshire,  are  now  [1873]  fast  disappearing. 
They  are  raised  on  the  outer  side  of  the  door  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  pulling  a  string  which  is  fastened  to  the  latch  within,  and  passed 
through  a  hole  in  the  door.  ' 

(3)  ab,  the  valve  of  a  pump.— Craven  Arms,  Stokeaay.  Cf .  Clack  (3). 

(4)  Same  as  Cleat,  q.  v. — Ludlow,  Deepwoody  Bromfield, 

(3)  ab.  a  thin  board,  having  four  or  five  small  arched  aperturejj, 
placed  before  the  mouth  of  a  hive  in  the  winter  months  to  protect  the 
Dees  from  mice  or  other  vermin. — Pulverbatch  ;  Craven  Arms. 

(6)  v.  a.  to  protect  the  hives  by  means  of  a  dicket,  'Han  'ee 
dicketed  the  bees  ?  '—Pulverbatch  ;  Craven  Arms. 

CLIEA  [klei'ur'],  v.  a,  and  adj.,  var,  pr.  clear.  Com.  *  Hanna  yo' 
dieted  them  thmgs  away  yet  i** 

CLIEEINOS  [klei'ur'inz],  ab,,  oha,  the  middle  quality  of  dressed 
hemp  or  flax,  between  the  fine  tow  and  the  'noggs'or  *hurds.* — 
Pulverbatch.  *The  waiver's  made  rar*  cloth  o*  the  dierina;  PU 
mak*  the  lads  some  shirts — they  66nna  want  a  scrattin'  pwust.' 

CLINKEB  [kling'kur'J,  (1)  sb.  a  cinder  of  iron  dross,  composed  of 
a  small  proportion  of  iron  mixed  with  earthy  impurities. — Colliery; 
M.  T. 
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'  The  colliers  are  coming  here, 
Is  still  the  talk  and  tattle ; 
Per  they  have  left  their  cinder-hills, 
Where  clinkers  sore  did  rattle.' 

The  BaUU  of  Chirk  Bank,  a  ballad  published 

by  B.  Minshnll,  Oswestry,  Jan.  4th,  1831. 

Byegones,  August  16,  1876.    Bee  Gavaldry. 

(2)  «5.  a  hard,  incombustible  cinder  of  coal.  Com.  *  I  dunna  like 
Short  Hill  coal,  ifs  so  full  o'  clinkers.  Now  the  Arscott  coal  bums 
away  to  ess,  an'  yo'n  done  66th  it' 

(3)  V.  n.  Coals  are  said  to  clinker  when  they  cake  firmly  together 
inhuming.— Colliery;  M.  T. 

(4)  sh.  a  smart  blow.    Com.    *  Fatch  'im  a  clinker  i*  the  mouth.* 

(o)  «&.,  obsola,  a  nail  used  by  shoemakers  for  protecting  the  toes  of 
heavy  boots.  Com.  A  clinker  has  a  rectangular  head,  curved  at  the 
extremity,  so  as  to  He  close  to  the  toe  leather.  Half  a  dozen  of  these 
nails  are  required  for  a  boot,  but  steel  *  tips '  are  generally  superseding 
them.  *  Tell  the  cobbler  to  pfit  some  clinkers  at  the  nose  o'  them 
boots,  or  the3r'n  soon  be  spurred  out  play  in'  at  marvils.' 

CLDTKER  ft  I  LTjS,  sb.  pi.  high  heaps  of  iron  dross  cinders. — 
CoLLiEKY ;  M.  T.  See  Clinker  (1).  The  *  Clinker  hill  riots,'  which 
took  place  near  Wellington,  in  Feb.  1821,  are  still  remembered  as  a 
matter  of  local  history.  The  colliers  rose  in  opposition  to  the  iron- 
masters on  a  reduction  of  their  wages,  assembling  between  Dawley 
and  Malin's  Lee  to  the  number  of  about  3000,  with  the  intention  of 
injuring'  and  stopping  various  works.    The  Yeomanry  were  called 

.  out  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Col.  Cludde — a  fray  ensued ; 
the  colliers  occupied  the  clinker  hills,  and  hurled  stones  and  clinkers 
on  the  cavalry,  seriously  hurting  some.  The  cavalry  fired  upon  the 
colliers,  kiUed  two,  and  severely  wounded  others.  Ultimatelv  several 
were  made  prisoners  and  committed  to  take  their  trial  at  the  Salop 
spring  assizes,  March  2oth,  1821.  Sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
two ;  one,  however,  was  reprieved,  the  other  was  hanged  on  the  7th 
of  April  following.  The  rest,  nine  in  number,  were  imprisoned  for  a 
term  of  nine  months,  with  hard  labour.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
I  riots,'  given  in  the  Salopian  Journal  of  Feb.  7th,  1821,  was  reprinted 
.in  Shreds  and  Patches,  August  2Qd,  1876. 

CLIP  [klip-],  (1)  V.  a.  to  embrace ;  to  fondle.     Com. 

'  &  whan  l^e  sunne  gan  here  schewe  *  &  to  schine  bri^t, 
]>e  hende  &  hinde  *  bi-gunne  to  a- wake, 
&  maden  in-fere  l^e  mest  mur)>e  *  )>at  man  mi^t  diuise, 
wi>  clipping  &  kessing  *  and  contenaunoe  fele, 
&  talkeden  bi-twene  *  mani  tidy  wordes.' 

William  of  Falerne,  1.  3076. 

*  He  kisseth  hire,  and  dippeih  hire  ful  ofL' 

Chatjceb,  a  r.,  1.  10,287. 

Mar,  *  O,  let  me  clip  ye 

In  arms  as  sound  as  when  I  woo'd.' 

CortaJantM,  I.  vi  29. 
A.8.  dyppan,  to  embrace ;  clasp ;  clip. 
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(2)  V,  a.  to  cut  wool,  as  of  a  sheep ;  or  hair,  as  of  horses,  &c   Com. 

*  And  sleping  in  hir  barme  vp-on  a  day 
She  made  to  clippe  or  shore  his  heer  awey.' 

Chaucer,  B.  3257  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 

*  Clyppyn,  Tondeo,  Clyppynge,  Totisura,  A  clippynge  howse,  ton- 
«oriMw.  — Cath.  Ano.  In  Norfolk  to  dip  signifies  now  to  shear  sheep, 
and  the  great  annual  meeting  at  Holkham  was  commonly  termed  the 
Holkham  clip  or  clipping.     roRBY, — Prompt  Farv,  and  Notes, 

Icel.  klippa,  to  chp,  cut ;  Tdippa  hdr,  to  cut  hair. 

(3)  sb,  the  quantity  of  wool  from  the  shearing  of  a  flock. — CusE 
Hills.  Qy.  com.  '  Whad  soi*t  on  a  clip  hau  'ee  *ad  this  'ear?'  *  Oh, 
mighty  middlin',  thank  yo\' 

(4)  sh.  a  *  clamp '  of  iron  perforated  at  each  end.  It  is  applied  as  a 
bandage  to  a  weak  or  fractured  part  of  an  implement ;  wire  is  passed 
through  the  holes  at  the  ends  to  draw  it  up  to  the  reqidsito  degree  of 
tightness. — Ptjlverbatch.  Qy.  com.  *  Tak*  them  twins  down  to 
the  blacksmith's  shop,  an'  '&ye  a  bit  of  a  dip  put  on,  or  else  yo'n  be 
losin'  the  tines.' 

*  1594.  It  thoms  adderton  for  three  dypes  of  iron  for  settynge  to  the 
newe  pylpitt  yj*.* — Churchwarden's  Accounts  of  the  Abbey y  Shrews* 
bury. 

CLIF-ME-TIGHT,  sh,  the  scapula  of  a  fowl,  with  the  coracoid  bone 
attached.— Clee  Hills.    Of  Lucky-bone. 

CLIFFINO  THE  CHUSCH.     See  Bk.  11.,  Folkloi-e,  &c.,  '  Customs 
connected  with  Days  and  Seasons '  {Shrove  Tuesday). 

CLOD  [klod'],  sb,  shale  found  in  the  coal-measures. — CoTjUBSY  ; 
M.  T.    See  Coal-Field.    Of.  Clunch. 

CLOD-COAL,  sb,  one  of  the  lowest  coal-seams ;  a  good  smelting  coaL 
— Colliery  ;  M.  T.    See  Coal-Field. 

CLOD-MALL  [klod'maul],  (1)  sb,,  ohsA  a  large  wooden  hammer 
employed  for  breaking  clods, — Pulverbatch, 

*  Then  every  man  had  a  maJlf 
Syche  as  thei  betyn  dottys  withaU.' 

Huntyng  of  the  Hare,  U.  91,  92» 

*  A  clottynge  maUe,  occatorium,^ — Cath.  Akg.,  in  Way. 

(2)  V.  a.  chiefly  used  in  the  psu^cipial  form;  metaphorically,  to 
imply  retributive  justice. — Ibid,  *'E11  a  'is  day  o*  dod-malling,' 
said  a  poor  dying  woman  of  one  who  had  done  her  grievous  wrong. 

CLOG  [klog*],.  (1)  V,  a,  to  steep  seed -grain  in  lye  or  a  solution  of 
*blue  vitriol,'  in  order  to  dastroy  the  parasitic  fungus  (Pticcinio) 
which  produces  smut. — Clee  Hills.    Cf.  Pickle. 

(2)  sb,  a  strong  leather  shoe  with  a  wooden  sole.  Com.  When  the 
leather  soles  of  such  shoes  are  worn  out,  it  is  a  general  practice  to 
have  them  replaced  with  wooden  ones.  The  man  who  does  ^>^i«y  is 
called  a  dogger, 

'  Cloggs  are  shooes  with  thick  wooden  soles.' — Academy  of  Armory^ 
Bk.  in.  ch.  i  p.  14. 
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(3)  »h,  a  kind  of  under-shoe  worn  by  women  to  protect  their  feet 
from  wet.  Com.  This  clog  consiBts  simply  of  a  thick  wooden  sole, 
the  heel  of  which  is  usually  'iron-clad.'  Two  leather  straps  are 
attached  to  the  sides,  which,  being  tied  by  a  string  over  the  instep  of 
the  wearer,  keep  the  dog  in  position.  Germ.  klotZf  a  block,  log; 
kloU$chuh,  a  dog  or  wooden  shoe. — ^Wedo. 

(4)  sb,  a  billet  of  wood  fastened  to  the  foot  of  an  animal  to  prevent  it 
Buying  fer  from  a  certain  limit.  Com.  *  Clogge,  Trunais,* — Frompt, 
Parv.  *  TrunadcUua,  Plant.  Clogged,  or  that  weareth  a  clogS-^ 
Did,  Etym,  Lot* 

CLOO-FAIBrDAY  [klog-  faei'  daayl  sh.  S.  Thomas's  Day.— Bishop's 
Castle  ;  Cujix.  Bee  Bk.  II.,  FoUuore,  &c,  '  Customs  connected  with 
Days  and  Seasons.' 

CLOOOER.    See  Clog  (2). 

CLOOOnrO.  See  Bk.  U.,  Folklore,  &c.,  '  Customs  connected  with 
Days  and  Seasons'  {8,  Thomas's  Bay). 

CLOHB  [klom*],  prei,  and  part,  past,  climbed.  —  Shrewsbury  ; 
Pulyerbatch;  Corve  Dale;  Newport.  *'E  domh  up  the  wuk- 
tree  after  the  ackems.' 

'  That  Phebus,  which  that  shoon  so  clere  and  bryghte. 
Degrees  was  fyue  and  fourty  dombe  on  hyghte. 

B.  12  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 

'  So  domh  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold.' 

Paradise  Lost,  iv.  L  192. 

Dr.  Morris  notes  the  preterite  domh  as  '  obsolete '  in  his  Historical 
English  AccidencSy  p.  159.     See  Oramxnar  Outlines  {strong  verbs), 

CLOHTEEIVO  Fklon-tur'in],  part.  adj.  walking  with  heavy,  clatter- 
ins  steps,  as  if  caused  by  clumsy,  ill-fitting  e^oes. — Shrewsbury  ; 
'V^^ITGHTTRCH.  'Theer  'e  g5ds  donterin*  6dth  'is  dogs  alung  the 
street.' 

CL08'  [klos-],  8b.  a  small  field  near  the  house. — Pulyerbatch  ; 
Clxjn  ;  Clee  Hills.  *  Whad  sha'n  we  play  at  ? '  *  We'n  run  'ar*  an' 
'oun's  three  times  round  Gittins's  cM  afore  the  bell  rings '  (Churton 
School).    A  field  at  Aston  Botterell  is  called  Dove-^us-dof. 

'  .  .  .  also  that  John  Qwale  shall  not  haye  Gyns  dose  nor  the 
Chyrche  closty  as  he  has  taken  them  to  fSctrm.' — Paston  Letters,  A.D. 
1474,  YoL  iii  p.  112. 

CLOSEX   [kluzni'm],  v.  a.  to  grasp  in  a  close  embrace. — WESi. 

*  They  dosem'd  out  o'  one  another,  an'  wros'led  together  a  good  bit 
afore  we  could  part 'em.' 

CLOTH  [kloth*],  sb.  linen^  in  contradistinction   to  calico.     Com. 

*  Yo'  thmk  be'appen  as  I  dunna  know  the  difference  twix  cloth  an' 
calica,  but  yo'  bm  mista'en ;  theer's  too  many  thrids  gwun  through 
my  fingers  in  linen  an*  5611en  fur  that :  an'  as  to  yore  fine  **  Union," 
it's  neither  one  nor  tother.' 

CLOirr  [klou-t],  (1)  sb.  a  rough  patch. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulyerbatch. 
Qy.  com.  This  term  is  more  especially  applied  to  cobblers'  patches ; 
but  a  rough  board  nailed  on  to  a  wooden  paling  would  also  be  called 
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a  d-ovA,  *Tli6m  owd  boots  binna  watb  tappin';  bat  taV  'em  to 
Bradley  an'  axe  'im  to  piit  a  douA  under  the  'eel,  an'  then  they'll  las' 
a  bit  lunger.' 

'  Better  see  a  dout  than  a  hole  out  They  that  can  oobble  and  doui 
shall  have  work  when  others  go  without.' — Bat's  Froverb$f  p.  89. 

'  Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  douted  shoon.' 

2K.  Henry  VL,  IV.  iL  195. 

See  also  Cymhelinet  lY.  iL  214 ;  also  Joshua  ix.  5. 

Olowte  of  a  schoo,  Fictasium,  Palsgrave  gives  the  verb  '  to  cloute, 
carrder,  rcUeceller,  I  had  nede  go  doute  my  shoes,  they  be  broken  at 
the  heles.' — Prompt  Parv,  and  Notes, 

Sir  Frederic  Madden  says,  '  The  verb  is  preserved  in  Belgic, 
JdiUsen,  Muteren,  to  cobble  or  repair.'  See  Glossarial  Index  to  William 
of  Palerney  ed.  Skeat,  p.  262.  As  a  verb,  dout^  to  mend,  to  patch,  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  early  writers,  and  some  of  the  later 
ones ;  as,  for  instance.  Bums. 

(2)  Bh,  a  plate  of  iron  going  half  way  round  that  part  of  an  axle- 
tree  which  works  within  the  stock  of  a  wheel.  It  protects  the  wood 
and  keeps  the  wheel  steady  when  rotating. — Pulyerbatch.    Qy.  com. 

'  The  Clouts,  or  Axdl-tree  Clouts^  the  m>n  plates  nailed  on  the  end 
of  the  Axell-tree  to  save  it  weareing.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  HL 
ch.  viii.  p.  339. 

'  A  clowte  of  yme,  cnistay  cmsta  ferreay  el  cetera  ubi,  plate.' — Qatk. 
Ang.,  in  Wat.    d  Hurter. 

(3]  sb,  a  cloth  or  rag  appHed  to  mean  puix>oees :  as  a  *  babby-dbirf,' 
a  *  diahrdout,*  an  *  oyen-dout.*    Com. 

'  Ycrammed  ful  of  doutes  and  of  bones.' 

Chauceb,  C.  348  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeai 

'  And  hing  our  fiddles  up  to  sleep. 
Like  h&hy-dotUs  a-diyin.' 

BOBEBT  BuBNS,  Poems,  p.  29,  L  22,  o.  2. 

'  Clowte  of  clothe  (doute  or  ragge).    Scrutum,  panniadiM,  pannuda,* 
— Prompt,  Parv, 
A.S.  diit,  a  little  cloth ;  clout. 

(4^  ah,  a  blow.  Com.  '  I'll  gie  yo'  sich  a  ctotd  yo*  never  'ad'n,  if 
yo'  dun  that  agen.' 

<  The  kinges  sone,  kene  and  proud 
Gaf  kyng  Richard  swylke  a  ner  dout. 
That  the  fyr  of  his  heyen  sprong.' 

B.  Coer  de  Lion,  1.  768. 

'  And  radly  raght  him  a  dowte,* 

Huntyng  of  the  Hare,  1.  174. 

(6)  V,  a,  to  beat ;  to  deal  blows.  Com.  *  Nancy  Smith  douted  that 
chap  right  well  for  'is  imperence ;  'er  didna  spar  'mi,  an'  sarved  'im 
right  an'  aU.' 

<  C,  Custance,  .  .  .  Oome  hither  if  thou  dare, 
I  shall  doute  thee  tyll  thou  stinke  .  .  .' 

Roister  Doieter,  Act  iig.  sc.  iig.  p.  65. 

Jamieson  has, '  To  doui,  to  beat ;  to  strike — ^properly  with  the  handa* 
CL  Du.  kloteen,  to  strike  on. 
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CLOnrnfO-VAILS  [kloniiin  nailz],  sh,  pi.  lai^e  square-headed  nails 
used  for  streng^ening  the  heels  of  heavy  boots. — Shbewsbxtbt; 
PuLVBRBATCH,    Qy.  com.    Cf.  Clinker  (5). 

'  Wily  his  knopped  schon  '  clouted  full  )>ykke/ 

P.  PI.  Cr„  1.  424. 
Cf.  Clout  (1). 

CLiniCH  [klun'sh],  sb.  a  species  of  shale  found  in  the  coal-measure& 
—Colliery  ;  M.  T.    See  Coal-Reld.    Cf .  Clod, 

Bailey  has,  '  Clunch,  6^u«-clunch,  a  substance  which  is  found  next 
the  coal,  npon  sinking  the  coal-pits  at  Wednetibury^  in  Staffordshire,^ 
ed.  1782. 

CLTJT.    See  Cleat. 

CLUTTERED  [klut'ur'dl,  part.  adj.  clotted ;  coagulated,  as  of  milk 
or  blood.. — Atchah  ;  W£M.    '  Iliat  milk's  gettin'  duttertd.* 

•  The  dothred  blood,  for  eny  leche-crafb, 
Comimpeth,  and  is  in  his  bouk  i-laft/ 

Chaucer,  The  Knightes  Tale,  L  1887,  ed.  Morris. 

'  Orumeau  de  sang,  a  clot  or  dutter  of  coagulated  blood.' — CoTORAYE, 
in  Wr.     O.Du.  hhtteren,  clotter.     Cocw^u/are.— Strat. 

COAL-CAKES  [koal  kai'ks],  sb.  pi.  cakes  of  dough  taken  from  the 
'  batch '  and  baked  in  the  month  of  the  oven  before  the  fuel  is  cleared 
out  Eaten  with  the  addition  of  a  lump  of  butter,  these  cakes  are 
excellent. — Clun  ;  Clee  Hills. 

COAL-FIELD,  sh.  The '  Shropshire  Coal-field'  possesses  many  features 
of  peculiar  interest,  alike  to  the  Oeologist  and  the  Mining  Engineer : 
for  the  former  there  are  formations  of  different  '  strata,'  beautiful 
sections,  faults  and  dykes,  and  effects  of  denudation,— while  for  the 
latter  there  are  the  varied  characteristics  of  the  coal-seams  and  bands 
of  iron-stones.  The  names  of  tiie  '  strata'  of  the  Shropshire  Coal-field 
may  not  inaptly  find  a  place  in  a  Shropshire  Word-Book.  They  are  com- 
prised for  the  most  part  in  the  following  '  section  taken  from  a  cutting 
m  the  Old  Park  Colliery,  near  Oakengates,  which  contains  all  the 
coals  and  iron-stones  that  peculiarly  characterize  the  field,  with  the 
exception  of  what  is  found  m  the  Madeley  section,'  added  below. 


SSOIIOK  OP  FUDLEY  HiLL  PiTS. 


TBICKNBS 

OF 

fmATA. 

ycto. 

ft 

In. 

Soil  ... 

0 

0 

8 

Clay 

1 

1 

0 

Loose  Bock    ... 

1 

2 

0 

Coal 

0 

1 

0 

Blue  aod 

4 

0 

0 

Bed  Clunch    ... 

3 

0 

0 

Top  Bock 
White  aod    ... 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Brown  Clunch 

5 

0 

0 

Bed  and  Blue  Clod 

^rward 

. .  • . 

3 

1 

0 

Gamed  ft 

29. 

2 

8 

THlt'B.NE88  TO 
COAU 

yds.    ft   in. 


3    1    8 
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VBICI 


or 


•  •• 


Brought  forward 

Wliite  Binds 
Blue  Clod 
Brown  Glunch 
Bed  and  Blue  Clod 
Blue  Clod 
Thick  Bock    ... 
Strong  Blue  Clod 
Stinkmg  Bock 

COAIi 

Bock 

Coal 

Fire  Clay 

Coal 

Strong  Binds  ... 

White  Bock   ... 

Bed  Clod 

Brickman's  Measure 

Bough  Bock  ... 

Bough  Binds ... 

Dark  Clod      ... 

Dark  Bock     ... 

Bock  Binds    ... 

Strong  Clod   ... 

Blind^ass     ... 

BaUstone  Clod 

Top  Coal 

Bass 

Slaty  Measure 

Half-yard  Coal 

Double  Coal  Bock 

Double  Coal 

Yellow  Stone  Clod 

Yabd  Coal  ... 

Parting 

Blue  Flat  Clod 

Pitch  of  Casses 

White  Flat  Clod 

Big  Flint  Coal 

Flint  Bock 

Penny  Stone  Clod 

Stinking  Coal 

Upper  Clunches 

Silk  ob  Cltjnoh  Coal 

Clunches 

Two  Foot  and  Best  Coals 

Bandle  and  Clod  Coaus   ^, 

Little  Flint  Bock 

Littlb  Flint  Coal  ... 


... 
... 
.  • . 
... 


8TBATA. 

yds.     ft.  in. 
29    2     8 


4 
7 
4 
4 

7 


2  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 

0  0 

17  0  0 
16  0  0 
16     1  0 

0     19 

0     1  6 

0    0  9 

2  0 

1  0 
6    0  0 

18  0  0 

2 

2 


0 
0 


1 
3 


0 
0 

17  0  0 
6  0  6 
3  2  6 
2    0 


8 
5 
4 
1 
5 
1 
0 
4 
0 
2 
2 
1 
0 


0  0 

1  6 
0  0 
0  0 


1 
1 


6 
0 


1     6 


6 
0 
0 
6 
9 


1 
3 


0 
9i 


1 
0 
0 
2 
2 

0  1  6 
12    6 

2 
1 

1  0  0 
7  2  0 
6  2  0 
1  1  0 
9  0  0 
0    2    0 

0  2    6 

1  1 
1  1 
4  0 
0     1 


4 
8 
0 
6 


THXCKimi  TO 
OOAI.. 

y<k.   ft.   iiu 


109    0    8 


191    0    8 


201     1    8 


211    2    8 


240    1     2 


Total 


i244    2    8 


244    2    8 
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little  Flint  Bock 
Crawstone  Measure 
Coal  ...  ••• 

Crawstcnie  Crust 
Laneaahire  Ladies  Coal 
Bock,  liard     ... 
Ditto 


Madelet  Sscnoif a. 

Jte.    fL 

• ••  • ••  V 


1 

0 
1 
0 
0 

1 


1 

0 

1 

2 
0 
2 
0 


In. 
0 

0 
0 
7 
9 
0 
0 


Not  worked. 


Wenlock  Limestone  underlies  this  at  Lincoln  Hill. 

Notes  on  the  8hropehtre  Coal-Field,  by  T.  Paktow,  F.G.S.,  1868. 

COAL-HOD  [koa'l  od],  sb,  a  wooden  coal-scuttle. — ^Pulvbrbatoh  ; 
Newport.  *  Bucket,  saucepan,  and  coal-hod,* — Auctioneer*$  Catalogue 
(Forton  HaU),  1875, 

COAL-VAMES.  The  nomenclature  of  coal-seams  is,  as  a  rule,  purely 
arbitrary ;  but  the  same  seam,  after  being  once  named,  wiU  maintain 
its  title  right  through  a  coal-field,  if  properly  identified  according  to 
relative  position  or  mineral  characteristics.  The  following  list  com- 
prises most  of  the  names  given  to  seams  in  the  N.£.  Shropshire 
Fields.  Such  as  have  the  *  prefixed  will  be  found  more  especially 
mentioned  under  their  respective  letters  in  the  body  of  the  Glossary. 

Seams.  Plages  where  worked. 

Best  Coal    ...    Common. 

Blackstone  „       ...    Donnington,  E.  of  Lightmoor  Fault. 

...    Madeley. 
...    Wombridge. 

...    Donnington,  Oakengates,  Dawley. 
...    Donnington,  Wombridge,  Oakengates. 
...    Dawley. 
. . .    Common. 

...    Donnington,  Oakengates,  Dawlev. 
...    Donnington,  Wombridge,  Malins  Lee, 

Dawley. 
...    Donnington,  Wombridge,  Oakengates, 

Dawley,     Madeley,     Amies     (near 

Broseley). 
...    Oakengates. 
...    Donnington,  Wombridge. 
...    Donnington,  Wombridge. 
...    Madeley. 
...    Madeley. 
...    Madeley. 

...    Donnington,  Wombridge. 
...    Oakengates. 

...    Donnington,  E.  of  Lightmoor  Fault. 
...    Donnington,  E.   of  Lightmoor  Fault. 

Madeley  (not  worked). 
...    Dawley. 
...    Dawley,  Madeley. 
. . .    Donnington,  Wombridge,  Dawley. 
...    Madeley. 
...    Dawley,  Malin's  Lee. 


Bottom 

)> 

Chance 

)) 

*Clod 

99 

Clunch 

)> 

Cover 

>> 

♦Curly 
♦Double 

,, 

99 

Flint 

99 

♦FUnt^  Little 

1) 

Flint,  Big 

» 

Foot 

99 

♦Fungus 

»» 

Gainey,  Upper 

f> 

Gainey,  Little 

»> 

Gainey,  Main 

l» 

Gur 

,> 

Half-yard 

99 

Kennel 

), 

Lancashire  Ladies 

f> 

liover 

1, 

Lower 

ft 

Bandle 

Bider 

11 

Bill 
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Seams.  Plagbs  where  worked. 

Sill,  Lower  „  ...  Dawley. 

Silk  or  Clunoh  „  ...  O^kengatea. 

♦Stinking  „  ...  Dawley,  Oakengates, 

Stinking,  Small  „  ...  Donnington. 

Stone  „  ...  Donniugton. 

Sulphur  „  ...  Common. 

*T^op  ,,  ...  Donnington,  Wombridge,  Oakengates, 

Dawley. 

Tow  „  ...  Donnington,  E.  of  Liglitmoor  Fault. 

Two-foot  •  „  ...  Donnington,  Wombridge,  Oakengates, 

Dawley,  Malin's  Lee. 

Three-quarter  „  ...  Donnington,  Wombridge. 

*Yard  „  ...  Common. 

COB  [kob-],  (1)  sh,  the  chief;  the  leader. — Shrewsbury;  Pulver- 
BATCH.  Qj.  com.  •  Tum's  gettin'  too  big  for  that  job ;  'e's  bin  cob  o' 
the  walk  this  lung  wilde.'    A.S.  cqpp,  the  head;  top. 

(2)  V.  a,  to  surpass ;  to  exceed. — Ihid,  The  relation  of  any  sur- 
prising or  improbable  feat  will  often  call  forth,  *Well,  that  cobt 
DoUy,  an'  DoUy  cobbed  the  deyil.'    A.S.  idem.    C£  Cop  (2). 

C0BBIT8  [kob'its],  sh.pf.,  obsols.  two  iron  bars  having  knobs  at  the 
upper  end  to  rest  upon  the  andirons :  meeting;  at  the  opposite  extremity 
on  the  centre  of  the  hearth,  they  lorm  a  kind  of  cradle  for  the  fire- 
wood.— Clee  Hills. 

*  1  Paire  of  Cobbita*  is  an  item  of  an  inventory— of  about  1758 — 
found  in  an  old  chest  at  Aston  Botterell,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  place  the  term  still  (1873)  lingers  amongst  the  old  people, 
though  the  things  which  it  expresses  are  rarely  to  be  seen.  Bay 
gives  *  a  Cob-iron,  an  Andiron,*  as  an  Essex  and  Leicestershire  word 
(ed.  1768).    Cf.  Andirons. 

COBBLE-NOBBLE,  v.  a.  to  rap  on  the  head  with  the  knuckles. — 
Ptjlverbatch.  Qy.  com.  *  Til  cobble-nobble  yore  yed,  if  yo'  dunna 
be  quiet.' 

COBBLES  [kobizl  (1)  sh,  pi,  stones  broken  for  laying  on  roads. — 
Shrewsbury.    Qy.  com. 

*  Hie  rudu8y  A"  a  cobyl-stona* — Pictorial  Vocabulary,  xv.  cent ,  in 
Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  256. 

A  cobbledy  road  is  a  rough  road. 

(2)  ah,  pi,  small  lumps  of  coaL  Com.  '  Piit  tuthree  cobbles  o'  the 
fire  as*ll  bum  up  quick.'  Cobbledy  coal  is  coal  in  small  lumps,  free 
from  slack,  and  naving  no  large  pieces  in  ii 

COBBLETICTTT.     See  Bk.  IL,  Folklore^  &c.,  *  Games.'  ' 

COB-NUT  [kob*  nut],  eh,  the  conquering  nut  in  the  game  of  Cobble- 
ticut,  q.  V.  Com.  •  I'll  shewn  yo'  a  cob-nut  as  'as  cobbed  twenty ; 
it's  as  'ard  as  brazil,  an'  661  cob  twenty  more  yet'    See  Cob  (2). 

COCKAMEOrfkok'u'meg],  sh.  a  short  prop  at  an  oblique  angle  from 
the  roof  of  the  mine  to  the  top  of  the/sprag,'  used  whilst  'holing' 
where  coals  are  tender.— Colliery;  M.  T.    ^  Bprag  (4). 
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COCKEB  [koktir'],  sb.^  ohsols.  a  sock ;  a  short  stocking. — Shrews- 
buby;  Pulvbbbatch.  'How  old  is  the  child?'  'Oh,  'er's  on*y  a 
httle  un ;  'er  innaHl-out  o'  cockers  jeV 

'  And  cast  on  me  my  clothes  *  ydouted  and  hole, 
My  ookere$  and  my  coffes  *  for  colde  of  my  naiUes.' 

Fiere  PL,  Text  B.,  pass,  vi  L  62. 

^CokercBj  short  woollen  socks  or  stockings,  without  feet,  perhaps 
worn  as  gaiters.  A.S.  eooer,  a  sheath;  Dxl  h>kerf  a  sheath;  a  case; 
a  quiver. — Olo$»arial  Index  to  Text  B.,  small  ed.,  Skeat. 

OOCKBT  [kok-i't],  adj,  sancy;  pert;  petulant. — Shrewsbury;  Pul- 
YBRBATCH.  Qy.  com.  '  To*  nee'na  be  so  cockit  about  it.  I  toud  yo' 
fur  yore  own  good — ^but  yo*n  fine  it  out.' 

COCKHEAD  llcok'ed],  sh.  the  top  part  of  the  spindle  which  carries 
the  upper  mill-stone  in  a  flour-null ;  this  stone  rests  on  a  piyot  on  the 
top  of  the  cockhead.  Com.  The  lower  mill-stone  is  stationary  on  a 
frame  of  iron  or  wood  ;  the  spindle  goes  through  the  centre  of  it.  See 
Busli(l). 

COCKSCOMB  [kok's  kiiml,  sb.  Rhinanthus  Orista-CkdU,  common 
Yellow-rattle. — Cluit  ;  Much  Wenlock.  The  country  folk  consider 
that  when  the  seeds  of  this  plant  rattle  in  their  capsules  it  is  time  to 
mow  the  hay-grasa    Ct  Kattle-boz. 

COCK'S  EGO  [kok's  egl,  eh,  an  abortive  egg. — Pulverbatch; 
WoBTECE27.  See  Bk.  U.,  Folklore,  Ac,  ^Superstitions  concerning 
Birds  and  Eggs.' 

COCKSHTJT  [kok'shaet],  sb.  a  long,  rough,  steep  field. — Ludlow.  In 
the  same  neighbourhood  a  wood  is  often  called  cockahut.    As  a  place- 
^  name  the  term  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  nomenclature  of  Shix)pahire. 

CODLOCKS  [kodluks],  sb.  pi,  small  pieces  of  coal  or  stone. — 
Coijjeky;  M.  T.    See  Craws  of  Iron-stone.    Cf.  Ckibbles. 

COEER  [koa*fuy],  sb.  a  chest ;  more  especially  one  used  in  stablesto 
hold  com  for  the  horses. — Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch;  Worthex; 
Ellesicere.  '  I  fund  out  w'eer  the  eggs  g5en ;  theer  wuz  sixteen  Id 
under  the  com  i'  the  co/er.  Turn  may  well  a  the  Maister's  'ackney  fat  I ' 

•Cofiir,  cisia.* — Prompt.  Parv.  Capea,  glossed  co/er ^  occurs  in  a 
Metrical  Vocabulary  (perhaps),  xiy.  cent.)  m  Wr.  yocabs.,  yol.  i  p. 
176. 

O.Fr.  cofre,  oofin;  panier;  corbeille;  de  cophinM. — Bur.  Cf.  Bin 
(2);  al0oOub(l). 

COCK}LE  [kog'l],  «.  n.  to  be  shaky,  as  of  a  rickety  piece  of  furniture. 
•—Shrewsbury.  Qy.  com.  *  Dear  'eart !  *ow  this  table  coggles  ;  it's 
Bwilkered  my  tay  all  o'er  the  cloth.' 

COOS  [kog'z],  (1)  8b.pl.  the  short  handles  on  the  pole  of  a  scythe. 
Com. 

'  The  koggs  are  the  handles  of  the  sythe.' — Academy  of  Armory, 
Bk.IU.ch.Tiii  p.  322. 

(2)  ib.  pi.  pieces  of  iron  on  a  horse's  shoe,  to  raise  the  heel  from  the 
ground. — Shbswsburt.    Cf.  Corking. 
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COnr  [kwoin*,  eorr,  kwa'yn],  v,  a.,  var.pr.j  obsA  to  coin, — ^Pulvk 
BATCH.    '  I  d6dna  '&Te  'im, — nod  if  'e'd  gmne  'is  skin  into  goold — ^i 


-PuLvini- 

-no 

I66dna; 


COLDFIVCH,  sb,  the  Yellow  Ammer. — ^Whitchuboh.  See  Blacks 
smith. 

COLLAB-PKOUD  [kol-ur^  pr'oud],  adj.  restive :  said  of  a  horse  that 
won't  go  steady  in  harness. — ^Newpobt. 

COLLOOXTB  [ku'loa'g],  v.  n,  to  unite  and  plot  together  to  the  disad- 
vantage  of  others. — Pulyerbatch  ;  Wem.  Qy.  com*  '  No  danger  o' 
e'er-a-one  o'  them  tellin'^  they  bin  all  collogued  together.*  'Aye»  I 
dout  they  bin  a  bad  lot.' 

'  Why,  look  ye,  we  must  collogue  sometimes,  forswear  sometimea' 

Malconty  0.  PL  iy.  94,  in  Nares. 


A  blackguard  smuggler,  right  behint  her, 
An'  cheek-for-chow,  a  chuffie  vintner, 

Colleaguing  join ; 
Picking  her  pouch  as  bare  as  winter 

Of  a'  kind  coin.' 

EoBEBT  BuBNS,  PoeniB,  p.  10,  1.  34. 

COLLOW  pcol'u'],  (1)  sh.  soot,  such  as  is  commonly  seen  on  a  fire- 
grate^ pots,  or  kettles.    Com.    See  Colly,  below. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  blacken  with  soot. — Ibid,  *  Wy,  Bessy,  'ow  yo'n  coUofoed 
yore  face ! '  '  Oh,  no  'arm  in  a  bit  o'  clane  collovo,*  People  blade 
themselves  with  coal,  but  collow  themselves  with  soot 

Colwyd  (colowde,  P.),  carbonatus,  '  To  colowe,  make  blacke  with  a 
cole,  charbonner,^ — Palso.     Prompt.  Parv,  and  Notes, 

N.  koUiy  to  black  or  smut  with  coal ;  holut,  smutted.  Aasen.  in 
Wedo. 

COLLY  [kol'i'],  sK  and  v.  a,  same  as  Collow. — ^Newport. 

*  Nor  hast  thou  cdlied  thy  face  enough,  stinkard ! ' 

Bex  J onson,  Poetaster^  TV,  v.  in  Nares. 

*  To  see  her  stroaking  with  her  ivory  hand  his  [Yulcan's]  coUied 
cheekes,  and  with  her  snowy  fingers  combing  his  sooty  beard.' — Ccelum 
Britan.,  B.  4,  1634.     Ibid, 

Of.  Shakespeare's  '  collied  night,*  Mids,  Nighfs  Dreamy  L  L  145 ; 
also  Othello,  It.  iii.  206. 

COLLY-WEST  fkol-i'  west],  adj,  and  adv,  awry;  out  of  the  direct 
line.  Com.  '  xore  bonnet's  stuck  on  eoUy-west,  like  a  mawkin  in  a 
com-leasow.' 

COME-OV,  V,  n,  to  grow;  to  improve.  Com.  ^Them  yerlina 
comen-on  right  well.' 

COME-THY-WAYS,  phr,  come  here;  an  encouraging  form  of  address. 
Com.    Noticed  by  Halliwell  as  occurring  in  Shakespeare. 

COMICAL  [komi'kul],  (1)  adj,,pec.  disagreeable;  queer  in  temper. 
— Sheewsbuey;  Pijlveebatch.  Qy.  com.  * 'fir's  a  good-sorted 
65man ;  but  'er's  got  some  comical  cornels  in  'er  temper.' 
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(2)  adj,^  pec.  l>ad;  dan^eroas;  said  of  roads. — ^Pultebhatch.  Q7. 
00m.  'Our  Tnm's  talkin'  o'  g^e'in  across  the  Longmynt  to  Sen 
Tandras  [8.  Andrew's]  far.  I  tell  'im  'e  mus*  mind,  or  'ell  get  into 
'djed  men's  'ollow,'  for  ifs  a  comiccU  r5ad,  'specially  if  tlieer  comes  on 
a  mug.'    See  Dead  Kan's  Fair. 

00MIC-8TBVOK  [kom-ik  str^uk],  adj.  strack  with  amazement.— 
Shrewsbukt;  FtTLVEBBATC^  Qy.  com.  'Dunna  stand  starrin'* 
like  sommat  comic-striLck  ;  piit  yore  shuther  to  it,  an'  'elp  'im.' 

COKOrO-FLOOK  [kum'i'n  flar^],  sb.  the  floor  of  a  malt-house  on  which 
the  harley  is  spr^4  to  germinate.    Com. 

'  A  Cwiching  Floore,  a  Floor  made  of  Plaister  of  Paris,  smooth  and 
eren,  which  no  water  will  hurt,  where  the  wet  Barley  is  laid  to  come. 

'  The  Comeing  of  Barley  or  Malt  is  the  spritting  of  it  as  if  it  cast 
out  a  Boot. 

'  Wither  it  is  to  cast  it  ahroad  on  the  EiU  Floor  when  it  is  come, 
that  the  oomeings  may  wither  away,  and  for  the  Barley  to  dry.  It 
must  he  turned  every  twelve  hours.' — Academy  of  Armory ^  Bk.  m., 
cL  iii.  p.  105. 

See  Couch  (1),  also  Witherina. 

OOIS-UPOH-COHE,  8h.  '  peldor,'-— see  further,  Cnrlystone.^caUed 
oone-UTpcn-cone  on  account  of  its  crystallization  assuming  that  form. 
Ck)LLiEBT ;  M.  T.    Cf.  Dog-rool 

COVftVER  [kong'kur^,  ah.  a  snail-shell.  In  the  children's  game  of 
pitting  snail-shells  one  against  the  other,  that  which  hreaks  its 
opponent  is  called  the  con^u^. — Shbewbbttry;  Ellesmebe;  Oswes- 
try.   Qy.  com.    Cf.  Cob-nut. 

COVSAIT  pLunsai't],  (1)  ab.^  var.  pr.  conceit.     Com. 

(2)  sb.  opinion.    Com.     '  I  hanna  much  eonMiit  of  'er.' 

(3)  V.  a.  to  &ncy.  Com.  'I  couldna  oonsait  to  ate  after  that 
fi6man,  'er  looks  so  grimy.' 

(4)  V.  a.  to  conceive ;  to  imagine ;  to  apprehend.  Com.  '  Mother, 
B^sy  Leach  wuz  at  school  this  momin',  an'  'er  face  is  all  red  from 
the  maisles ;  think  I  shall  '&ve  'em  P '  '  Dunna  yo'  go  to  coneait  'em ; 
think  nuthin'  ahout  it.' 

'  If  any  man  conceit  that  this  is  the  lot  and  portion  of  the  meaner 
sort  onely,  and  that  Princes  are  priuiledged  hy  their  high  estate,  he 
is  deceiued.' — The  Translators  to  the  Reader ^  in  Bible  Word-Booh^ 
p.  122. 

COVSASV  [kn'osaaVn],  vb.  and  sb.y  vat,  pr.  concern.     Com. 

COVSASmtEHT  [ku'nsaaVnmu'nt],  sb.  concern ;  business. — 
PuLVERBATCH.  Qy.  com  '  Bichu't  wanted  me  to  tell  the  Maister 
as  the  turmits  wun  gwe'in  less  faster  than  they  shoulden ;  but  I  toud 
'im  it  wuz  no  oonsamment  o'  mine.' 

00V8ABH  YO',  an  expletive;  a  slight  imprecation.  Com.  Cf. 
Sam(l). 

C0VTEAPTI0H8  [kn'ntr^ap'shu'nz],  sb.  pi,  sU  odds  and  ends; 
•mall  matters. — Shbewsbuby.  '  Whad'n'ee  lef  all  them  contrt^iotts 
theer  for,  messin'  aboutP' 
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CODDLE  [kood'l],  v.  n.  to  get  close  together,  as  a  flock  of  chickens 
does. — Shbswsbuby;  Pulvbubatch.    Cf.  Ooother. 

CPOLEB  [koo'lor'],  sb,  a  large  and  somewhat  shallow  oval  tub  used 
in  brewing.    Com.    See  Turnel. 

COOH  pLttom'],  sb.^  var,  pr,  a  comb.  Com.  A  person  flushed  as 
from  anser  or  drink  is  said  to  haye  '  raddled  'is  cdom,'  *  I  should 
think  yoji  bin  *avin*  a  spot  o'  rum  i'  yore  tay,  yo'n  raddled  yore  c9om.' 
The  metaphor  is  horrowed  from  the  reddening  of  the  wattles  and  comb 
of  a  cock  when  excited.  Bay  has,  *  He*s  raddled/  in  his  Proverbial 
Periphrases  of  one  drunk,  p.  69. 

COOP  pt:oo-p],  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch.  [koa'p*],  Clun,  v,  a.  to 
tighten ;  to  draw  in :  a  term  of  needlework.  '  Anne,  yo'n  got  one 
side  o'  tiiis  sem  lunger  than  the  other,  yo'  mun  coop  it  in  a  bit  or  else 
unpick  it.' 

COOTEB  [kuo'tur^],  «5.,  var,  pr.  coulter ;  that  part  of  a  plough  which 
cuts  and  forms  the  furrows.    Ck>m.    8ee  Plough. 

COOTH  [kooth'l,  «6.  a  cold. — Wvu;  Whitchurch;  Ellksuekb; 
Oswestry.  *That  child's  ketcht  a  cooth  somew'eer.'  A.S.  co^,  a 
disease ;  a  malady. 

COOTHEB  [kuodh'ur'],  same  as  Coodle,  q.  y.— Clee  Hills. 

(SOOTT  [kuot'i'],  adj.,  obsoh,  snug;  comfortable;  cosy. — Pulver- 
batch. *  Whad  a  nice  cifoty  bonnet  yo'n  got ! '  *  Aye,  it's  odds  to 
whad  a  war'n  now-a-days  5dth  thar  ears  all  bar.'    Cf.  Tutty. 

COP  [kop*],  (I)  sb,  the  highest  part  of  a  *  but '  in  ploughed  land. — 
Pulverbatch;  Corve  Dale.    A.S.  copp,  the  head;  top;  apex. 

(2)  V.  a,  to  surpass ;  to  exceed. — Clee  Hills  ;  Ellesmere.  *  Well, 
thars  copped  aUas  ever  I  sid afore.'    A.S.  idem,    Cf.  Cob  (2). 

COPPY  [kop'i'l  fib.  a  wood ;  a  plantation.     Cora. 

*  This  Castle  [Myddle]  stood  at,  or  in,  the  north-east  comer  of  a 
pretty  large  parte  ...  On  the  south  side  there  is  a  place  called  the 
liane,  which  lyes  betweene  the  Coppy  (which  was  part  of  the  parke) 
and  Webscott  grounds  .  .  .  The  timber  of  part  of  this  parke  was 
long  since  falne ;  but  the  timber  of  those  partts  which  are  called  the 
higher  parke  and  the  coppy  were  fallne  about  fifty  yeares  agoe,  and 
sold  to  Mr.  Thomas  Atcherley  of  Marton,  and  Thomas  Wright,  of  the 
same.' — Gough's  History  of  Myddle,  p.  29. 

COPSIL  [kop-si'l],  (1)  sb,,  obs,  a  wedge  for  keeping  the  coulter  of  an 
.  old-fashioned  wooden  plough  in  its  place  and  at  a  proper  angle  to  the 
.  beam. — ^Wem,  Hopton.    The  copeil,  or,  as  it  was  some  times  called,  the 

cop-wedge,  was  generally  attached  to  the  beam  of  the  plough  by  a 

ehoH  chain  to  prevent  ite  being  lost.  When  it  was  taken  out  of  the 
.  hole  in  the  beam,  through  which  the  coulter  passed,  the  latter  would 
■  be  quite  loose  and  could  be  removed  at  pleasure  for  repairs.    The 

eopeil  in  fastening  the  coulter  was  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  beam. 

In  modem  iron-ploughs  a  horizontal  cramp  secured  by  a  screw 

,  and  nut  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  beam  fulfils  the  office  of  the  old 

eopail.    The  suhstanoe  of  the  foregoing  description  waa  given  by  two 
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old  fiunn-labourers,  who  made  their  statements  quite  independently  of 
each  other,  Decern.  1874.  CopsiU  of  this  kind  fell  out  of  use  when 
iron  ploughs  became  general,  about  1835 — 1840. 

Mr.  Wright's  edition  of  Fiers  Ploughman  has  a  frontispiece  copied 
from  a  coloured  drawing  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  MS.  of  riers.  PL  in 
Trinity  College  Library,  Cambridge,  marked  there  £.  3,  14,  the  date 
of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Skeat,  is  quite  the  end  of  the  14th  cent. 
The  plough  depicted  in  the  drawing  has  the  coulter  passing  through 
the  beam  and  secured  by  a  wedge — ^an  arrangement  corresponding 
exactly  with  that  of  the  coulter  and  coptH  as  it  obtained  in  the  fli-st 
half  of  the  19th  cent. 

The  sense  of  the  term  eop^il  as  given  above  is  probably  the  primary 
one,  from  A.S.  cop^  top,  apex,  and  aul  or  syl,  a  plough.  A  secondary 
meaning  may  afterwards  nave  attached  to  it,  and  the  word  been  used 
for  any  wedge  or  peg.  *  Two  pair  of  Cotterells  or  ComoJea '  are  men- 
tioned in  an  Inventory  .  ,  .  Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bishop's  Castle, 
1625.  Of.  Cottril.  Bandle  Holme,  after  desciibing  the  parts  of  a 
yoke,  says,  '  He  beareth  Gules,  a  Cop-soU  and  Pin,  with  the  chain 
Pendant,  Argent,  By  the  name  of  CopsoUJ — Academy  of  Armory ^  Bk. 
in.,  ch.  yiii.  p.  335. 

(2)  $b.  The  term  copnl  is  given  to  the  cramps  on  the  plough-beam 
which,  by  means  of  screws  and  nuts,  secure  and  adjust  the  wheels  of 
the  plough. — ^Ellesmeee.  An  application  of  the  old  word  to  a 
modem  usage ;  perhaps  an  isolated  instance. 

(3)  tib.  a  piece  of  iron  describing  an  arc,  welded  to  the  end  of  the 
plough-beam,  perforated  and  furnished  with  pins,  for  adjusting  the 
width  and  regulating  the  draught  of  the  plough.  Cf.  Buck  (1). 
In  this  third  sense  of  the  term  copM  reverts  to  the  etymology  before 
suggested.  It  terminates  the  head  of  the  beam,  and  is  the  *  cop '  or 
highest  part  of  the  plough  when  working.  In  Piers  Ploughman's 
plough  the  apex  of  the  curved  beam  where  the  wedge  enters  appears 
to  be  the  '  cop '  of  the  plough. 

COP-WEDOE  [kop-  wej],  «5.,  ohs.     See  Copsil  (1). 

'  InteraimC'niumy  glossed  weggCy  occurs  in  the  de8cri})tion  of  a  plough 
and  its  parts  in  Metrical  Vocabulary  (perhaps),  xiv.  cent,  in  Wr. 
Tocabs.,  YoL  i  p.  180.    C£  Kay  (2). 

COED  [kwiir'"d],  «&.,  var.  pr,  cord. — Church  Stretton  ;  Clun. 

COEDWOOD  [kwui^d  oodl,  ah,  the  medium-sized  portions  of  fallen 
trees  cut  into  lengths,  and  ranked  in  '  cords '  mea&uiing  8  ft.  long,  3 
ft.  1  inch  wide,  and  5  ft.  1  inch  high. — Pulverbatch  ;  Cleb  Hills  ; 
Brtdonorth.  Cordwood  is  chieflv  intended  for  charcoal,  so  when  a 
fall  of  timber  takes  nlace  the  trunxs  of  the  trees  are  sold  to  a  timber- 
merchant,  the  '  brasn '  or  small  fuel  is  carted  away,  the  cordwood  is 
prepared.  Then  comes  the  charcoal-burner,  makes  for  himself  a  hut 
of  poles  and  turf,  and  remains  on  the  spot  till  he  has  manufactured 
the  cordwood  into  charcoal, — a  '  ticklish  process,  wiiich  requires  con- 
stant attention  day  and  night. 

* .  .  .  Hee  became  a  timoer-man,  and  purchased  all  the  timber  in 
Ken  wick's  Parke  [about  1600]  .  .  .  hee  bought  all  the  Oakes  at  12(2. 
a  tree,  and  had  the  Ash  and  Underwood  into  the  bargaine,  but  hee 
wanted  sale  for  it    It  is  said  that  hee  would  sell  wood  for  fewell  at 
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4d  per  waine  loade,  and  because  hee  wanted  Tent  for  Oordwood  bee 
erected  a  Glasse-house  to  consume  some  of  his  Gharooale,  which 
house  is  called  the  Glasse-house  to  this  day.'— OouaH*8  History  of 
MyddU,  p.  140. 

Blount  says,  <  A  Cord  of  wood  ought  to  be  eight  foot  long,  four  foot 
broad,  and  four  foot  high,  by  Statute.'— GffoMo^opAfc,  p.  161. 

COBKIVO  [kaur'-ki'n],  sh,  a  piece  of  iron  on  a  horse's  shoe,  to  raise 
*the  heel  from  the  ground. — Pulybrbatoh:  Bishop's  Castle.    QL 
Cogs  (2). 

COBKLET  pcaur'-mlet],  «&.,  var.  pr.  a  great  eater. — Church 
Stebttok,  Le  Botwood,     CormorarU  is  evidently  meant. 

COBN  pcauT'n],  sb.  wheat,  in  contradistinction  to  other  grain.  Com. 

COBNCBAKE  [kauT'n  kr^aik],  ab.  Ortygometra  ereXy  the  LandraiL — 
Shrbwsbuby;  Pulvbubatch.    Of.  Landrake. 

*  The  blysfull  byrdis  bownis  to  the  treis, 
And  ceissis  of  thare  heuinlye  armoneis ; 
The  Comcraik  in  the  croft,  I  heir  hir  cry; 
The  bak,  the  Howlat,  febyll  of  thare  eis 
For  thare  pas^pie,  now  in  the  ewinnyng  fleia.' 

Sib  David  LYia>EaAY,  Foems,  ed.  Fitasedwaid 
Hall,  D.C.L.,  E.  E.  T.  8. 

See  Bk.  11.,  Folklore,  &c.,  'Superstitions  concerning  Birds  and 
Eggs.' 

COBIfED,  part.  adj.  full  of  drink ;  intoxicated. — Welungton. 

'  Or  elles  a  draught  of  mo3r6te  and  corny  ale.' 

Ohatjceb,  0.  315  (Six-text  ed.},  Skeat 

*  Corny,  strong  of  the  com  or  malt' — Gloatarial  Index,  p.  221,— 
Ibid. 

COBNEL  [kauTr'nell  sb.,  obsoU.  1  a  comer. — Shrewsburt  ;  Pulver- 
BATCH.  ^  Poor  owd  mon,  'e's  so  bad  5dth  the  rhetmiatic,  'e  inna-d- 
able  fur  a  day's  work ;  'e's  more  fit  fur  the  ohimley  wmd,^  Bailey 
calls  this  an  '  old  word,'  ed.  1782.    W.  comd,  a  comer;  an  angle. 

COBNEL-CTJBBEBT,  sb.,  obsoU.'i  a  comer  cupboard.— /^icf. 

COBNISH  [kau'r'nish],  sb.  a  cornice. — Pulybrbatch.  '  As  thecr^s 
two  windows,  I  think  it  6M  be  best  to  carry  the  comUk  all  alung.' 

'  Oornice  or  Cornish  is  the  top  and  over-seeling  moulding  on  the 
top  of  a  piece  of  Wainscot.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  IEL,  ch.  iiL 
p.  100. 

COBNUTE  [kaur'neu't],  v.  a.,  pee.  obs.  to  correct ;  to  chastise. — 
Pttlvbbbatch  ;  Wobthen.  ^'E's  gettin'  a  despert  srode  lad;  'is 
faither  mun  cornute  'im,  'e  tak's  no  'eed  o'  me.' 

COBYE  [kau'r'v],  sb.  a  large  round  basket,  bulging  in  the  middle, 
and  having  twisted  handles.  It  holds  a  bushel  or  more,  and  is  used 
for  general  purposes,  such  as  carrying  turnips  to  cattle,  chaff,  &c.,  &c. 
-— OoBYE  Dalb.    Of.  Kype. 
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C08ILT  pcosili'],  «(.,  ohsois,  a  game  at  cards  yery  similar  to 
'cribbage/--SH&EWSBUBT;  Eu^ssmbre.  Qy.  com.  This  game, 
according  to  Strutt,  is  mentioned  as  Costly  Colours  in  the  Complete 
Gamester,  1674.    See  Bk.  II.,  Folklore,  &c,  *  Games.' 

COSTSEL  [koe'tr^il],  sb,  a  small  keg  or  barrel  for  carrying  drink  to 
the  field. — ^Bishop  8  Castle  ;  Cluv.  *  The  men  bin  gwine  to  the  fild ; 
fill  the  two-quert  costrd  for  'em.'  *  Hie  ookUemlis,  a  costrille.'— 
NomindUy  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 

'  Oostred  or  oostrelle,  grete  botelle.  Onopherum,  .  .  .  Costerellum 
or  eoeteretum,  m  old  French  costeret,  signined  a  certain  measure  of 
wine  or  other  liquids ;  and  a  coetreU  seems  properly  to  have  been  a 
small  wooden  barrel,  so  called  because  it  might  be  carried  at  the  side, 
such  as  is  carried  by  a  labourer  as  his  proviedon  for  the  day,  still 
termed  a  cosiril  in  the  Orayen  dialects/ — Prompt,  Parv,  and  Notes. 

C£  Bottle  (1). 

COTE  [koat'1,  ab.  a  hovel,  frequently  made  of  gorse  or  ling— erected 
for  the  shelter  of  animals  out  at  grass.  Com.  '  Put  them  yerlius  i' 
the  coie  leasow,  an'  some  dry  litter  f  the  foud ;  theer'U  be  a  snow  afore 
momin'.' 

'  1588.  One  Richard  Reynolds  of  Bagley,  near  Cockshut  in  this 
county  [Scdop],  was  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  being  the  second  d&j  of 
the  assize,  put  into  the  Pillory  at  Shrewsbury,  by  order  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  had  both  his  ears  cut  off  by  iUchard  Stubbs,  then 
appointed  by  the  Bailiffs  to  be  executioner.  His  crime  was  setting 
fire  to  a  sheep-cote  of  one  Gkimmer,  his  brother-in-law,  wherein  was  a 
great  numbBr  of  sheep,  and  all  burned.'  —  Phillip's  History  of 
Shrewsbury,  p.  200. 

*  per  sat  is  ship  up-on  )>e  send. 
But  grim  it  orou  up  to  ^e  lend ; 
And  l^ere  he  made  a  litel  cote. 
To  hun  and  to  hise  flote.' 

Havddk  the  Dans,  L  737. 

',Gk)d  hath  swich  fiiuour  sent  hir  of  his  grace, 
That  it  ne  semed  nat  by  lyklinesse 
That  she  was  bom  and  fed  in  rudenesse, 
As  in  a  cote  or  in  an  oxe-stalle, 
But  nonshed  in  an  emperoures  haUe.' 

CHAroEE,  B.  398  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeai 

<  And  leam'd  of  lighter  timber,  cotes  to  frame. 
Such  as  might  save  my  sheepe  and  me  fro  shame.' 

The  ShepheariTs  Calender,  December,  st.  xiii.,  ed.  161 7« 

'  Sec,  Brother.  .  .  .  Might  we  but  hear 

The  folded  flocks  penn'd  in  their  wattled  cotes.* 

Milton,  Camus. 

A.S.  cot;  O.Dutch,  kote;  *casa,'  oote.--STBAT. 

CXyiHEB  [kudhur'],  v.  n.  to  bustle ;  to  fuss.— Wex.  '  Whad's  'er 
come  'ere  fur,  cotherin*  an'  messin'  about  P ' 

COnSB  [kot'ur']^  (1)  v.  a.  to  mend  up  old  gatments. — Clun; 

h2 
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Ellesmebs.    '  I  maun  git  that  owd  gownd  an'  coUer  it  up;  itH  do 
for  me  to  war  w*en  the  weather  gets  warmer,  wunna-d-it  P 

(2)  ah.  same  as  Gottril,  below. — ^Wem. 

COTTBIL  [kotT'ill,  (1)  sb.  an  iron  pin  passing  through  a  shutter, 
and  fastened  on  the  mside  by  a  peg  fitting  into  a  hole  at  the  end.— 

PULVEBBATCH. 

* .  .  .  tow  paire  of  Cotterdls  or  Oopsoles.' — Inventory  .  .  .  Owlbuiy 
Manor-house,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 
Cf.  Copsil  (1). 

(2)  v.  a.  to  fasten  by  means  of  a  coUril. — Ibid,  '  Han  yo'  made  the 
door  an'  cottrilled  the  shutter  ? ' 

COTTOH  [kuoch*],  (1)  «&.  a  bed  of  barley  when  genninating  for  malt 
Com. 

'  If  the  grain  be  of  a  dark  colour,  and  many  corns  have  brown  ends, 
we  judge  them  to  have  been  heated  in  the  mow,  and  they  seldom 
come  well  in  the  couch,* — Aubrej/a  WUUy  M8.  Boyal  Sac,,  p.  30i, 
in  Hal. 

'  Couch  the  Barley  is  to  take  it  out  off  the  wet  and  lay  it  on  the 
Plooer  a  foot  thick,  for  as  large  a  com;pas8  as  the  Weeting  will  oontain.' 
— Academy  of  Armor yy  Bk.  III.,  ch,  iii.  p.  105. 

(2)  sb,  a  bed  of  any  kind  of  grain.— CsuBCH  Stbettoit;  Gleb 
Hills.    Fr.  couche^  layer;  stratum. — Chamb. 

(3)  «5.,  ohsols.  a  fourth  swarm  of  bees  from  one  hive. — Nbwpobt. 
See  Bunt  (2). 

(4)  V.  7i.  to  stoop  low  down ;  to  cower ;  to  crouch.  Com.  *  I  know 
that  lad's  after  the  eggs ;.  'e  wuz  cSochin'  imder  the  'ay-stack  isterday.' 

'  *  &  \>at  witty  werwolf  •  went  ay  bi-side, 

&  kouchid  him  ynder  a  kragge  *  to  kepe  l^is  two  beris.' 

William  o/Faleme,  I  2240. 

<  Sec,  Lord,  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this  hedge-comer. 


.  .  But  couch,  ho  !  here  he  comes.' — AlVa  Well  that  Ends  TTeft, 
IV.  i.  24. 

O.Fr.  colche;  couche,  [Lat]  de  collocare,  mettre,  placer,  poser. — ^BuB. 

COTJLIll'0-AXE  [kau'li'n  ak-'sh],  sb,,  obsola,  a  farm-labourei^s  imple- 
ment for  stocking  up  earth. — ^Ludlow. 

COTJBAII'T   [kiir'an-t],  (1)  sb,  a  hasty  journey;  a  quick  walk. — 
Ptjlvebbatch.     *  A  pretty  courani  Tve  'ad  for  nuthin.' 

O.Fr.  corre,  courre;   courir,  se  mouvoir,  poursuivre  de  earrtre. 
Corant,  part.  pr63.  empL  subst.  courant — ^BuB. 
Der.  *  couranting.' 

(2)  ah,  an  assembly ;  a  social  gathering ;  a  merry-making. — Pulvkh- 
BATCH.  '  They'n  'ad- a  pretty  courarU  at  the  christening — above  twenty 
folks,  beside  the  Gossips.' 

(3)  [ku'r'an't],  ah,  a  great  fuss  or  talk  about  anything.— Clee  Hilxs. 
'  A  perty  courant  'er's  made  about  it.' 

COmBUUrinrO  [kilr'an-ti'n],  (1)  parL  adj.  going  about  from  plaeo 
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to  place  gossipping  and  carrying  news. — Pulverbatch.     *  'Er  met 
fine  summat  else  to  do  than  gwe'in  courantin*  round  the  parish.' 

(2)  [ku'ran'ti'n].    See  Bk.  II.,  Fdhlorty  &a,  '  Customs  connected 
with  Days  and  S^isons '  {S.  Thomases  Day), 

COUJITED  CABD8  rkoa-ur'ti'd  kaa-Vdz],  sb.  pi,  ohsoh.  the  court 
cards  of  a  pack  taken  collectively:  a  'court  card/  but  so  many 
<  courted  cards.' — Shrewsbttbt  ;  Pulvebbatch.     Cf.  Faced  Cards. 

COTEBSLUT  [kuvur'slut],  ah,  a  clean  apron  over  a  dirty  dress. 
Com. 

COW-CAP  [kou'kap],  sh.  a  metal  knob  put  on  the  tip  of  a  cow's 
horn. — Clttn;  Eixesmere. 

COW-CHAIHS,  sh,  pi,  chains  for  tying  cattle  by  the  neck  when  in 
the  stall. — Cbaven  Abm&  Qy.  com.  '  Three  dozen  cow-chains  in 
lots.'— ^ucftoneer'a  Catalogue  (Longyille),  1877.  See  Cow- ties.  C£. 
Bole. 

COWCOOMES,  COWCVMBES  [koukoomur^],  Shrkwsburt ;  Pul- 
VERBATCH.     [kou'kumbur^],  Com. ;  sb.,  var.  pr.  a  cucumber. 

COWB'  [koud-],  adj.  cold.     Com. 

COWEESLOP,  C0W8L0P  [kou-hYslopJ  Shrewsbury;  Pulver- 
BATGH.  [kou'slop],  WoRTHEN,  sb,,  var,  pr.  Primula  veris,  common 
Cowslip.  *  Frimeveyre '  glossed  *  cousloppey  occurs  in  The  Treatise  of 
Walter  de  BihUsworth,  xiu.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  162. 

COW -FOOT  [ki'ou-fut,  carr,  kruuwfut],  sh,  Smecto  Jacobdka, 
common  Eag-wort.—WHiTCHX7RCH,  Tilstock, 

COW-LEECH,  same  as  Beast-leech,  q.  v.— Wem.  ^ 

COWP  [koup],  ah.  a  pen  or  coop  for  rabbits. — Craven  Arms.  Cf. 
Cub  (4),  also  O.Dutch,  kuipe,  in  Strat. 

COWPEE  [kou-pur*],  *6.,  ohsoh,  a  cooper. — Pulverbatch;  Clun; 
Wem.     '  Missis,  the  cowper*8  comen  to  'uop  the  tub.' 

'Item,  to  indyte  a  cotvper  at  Gey  ton  wheche  slow  a  tenaunt  of 
Danyell  at  Qeyton.'— Pa«<on  Letters,  a.d.  1451,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 

*  Sic  cuperius,  a  cowper.* — Noniinale,  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  voL 
L  p.  212. 

Couper,  O.Dutch,  kuiper,  cooper. — Strat. 

COW-ftUAEEES  [kou*  kwaikur'z],  sb,  Briza  media,  common 
Quaking-grass.— Ellesmere. 

•  Fhaiaris  jyraiensis  is  called  also  Oramen  tremulum ;  in  Cheshire, 
about  NantwLch,  Quakers  and  Shakers ;  in  some  places  Cow-quakesJ 
— Gebabde's  HerbaUy  Bk.  I.  p.  87.     C£  duakera. 

C0W8-AV-CAWES,  sh,  the  flower-spikes  of  Arum  maculatum, 
Cuckow-pint. — Shbewsbttry  ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Worthen.  Cf.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen. 

COW-SWARTT  [kou  shaaVn],  sK  cow-dung. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulver- 
batch. •  The  best,  thing  as  ever  I  met  66th  fur  bad  legs  is  a  cow- 
sham  pfiltia*    •  Aye ;  'ow  dun  'ee  mak'  it  r' '     *  Tak  a  'antlo  o'  wutmil 
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an'  as  mucH  eouf-aham  as  'U  mix  well  together,  an'  pi&t  it  on  the  leg, 
it'll  crwage  the  sweUin'  an'  mak'  it  as  oool  as  a  cowoo6mer.' 

'  They  say  that  bull's  aherne  is  an  excellent  complexion,  forsooth, 
to  sot  a  freeh  rosat  or  vermilion  colour  on  in  the  ball  of  the  cheeke. 
—Holland's  Pliny,  vol.  ii.  p.  327. 

*  Shorn  is  the  Dung  of  Oxen  and  Qows,*-^Academy  of  Armory^  Bk* 
n.,  ch.  ix.  p.  173. 

A.S.  9ceam;  O.Icel.  sJearn;  L.Germ.  seham,  dung. — Strat. 

C0W8L0P.    See  Cowerslop. 

COWT  [kout-],  ab.  a  colt.  Com.  *  Pttt  the  cowt  i'  the  chains  an' 
let  'im  gdd  a  bout  or  two,  an'  yo'n  see  'ow  'e  osses.' 

'  Yet  aft  a  ragged  covft^s  been  known 
To  mak  a  noble  aiver.' 

BoBEBT  BxTENS,  Po€m»y  p.  87, 1.  37. 

COWTHEK  [kou-dhur'],  v.  a.  to  chase ;  to  drive. — Chubch  Stbbtton. 
'  Hie  after  'em,  Bover !  cowtJier  'em  out,  theer's  a  good  dog.'  Cf . 
Scowther. 

COW-TIES,  same  as  Cow-ohain8. — Cleb  Hilub;  Ludlow.  Qy. 
com.     *  25  chain  coW'ties.' — Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Stoddesden),  1870. 

CSABBIT  [kr'abi't],  adj,^  var.  pr,  peevish ;  sour-tempered.     Cora. 

*  Our  Maister's  migbty  crabbit  to-day,  'e's  bin  on  sence  daylight.'    Cf. 
Orousty. 

*  Or  lee-lang  nishts,  wi'  crabhit  leuks, 
Pore  ower  the  devil's  pictur'd  beuks.' 

BOBEST  BUBNS,  PoetM,  p.  6, 1.  3. 

CBAB-VABJIS  [krab  vaaVji's],  sb.  the  juice  of  crab-apples :  said  to 
be  good  for  sprains.  Com.  *  'Ow's  Tummas  ? '  *  Well,  'e's  laid  by 
ddth  a  kench  m  'is  ancler.'  *  Whad'n'ee  pttt  on  it  ? '  <  I  pCit  a  pultis 
made  6dth  crab^varjis — theer's  nuthin  better  to  swage  away  the 
swellin'.' 

CBACKinrrS  [kr'ak-nutsl,  sb,  pi  nut-crackers.  Com.  *  Han  'ee 
sid  Jack's  new  cracknuts  ?*  *  Whad,  'is  tith ? '  '  No  ;  'e's  made  a  par 
o'  cracknuia  65th  a  'azel  twig.' 

'  Then  for  that  pretty  trifle,  that  sweet  fool. 
Just  wean'd  from's  oread  and  butter  and  the  school ; 
Cracknuts  and  hobbihorse,  and  the  quaint  jackdaw, 
To  wear  a  thing  with  a  plush  scabberd-law.' 

Fletcher's  Poems,  p.  244,  in  We. 

CSAFT  [kr*aft],  «6.,  var.  pr.  same  as  Croft  (1),  q.  v. — Shbbwsbubt  j 

'  For  me,  thank  Gk)d,  my  life's  a  lease, 

Nae  bar^n  wearing  faster, 
Or,  faith !  1  fear  that  with  the  geese 
I  shortly  boost  to  pasture 

r  the  craft  some  dav.' 
BoBERT  Burns,  Poems,  p.  36,  L  36. 

CRAITCHT  [kr'aich-i'],  (1)  <zdj.  dilapidated  ;  tumble-down.     Com. 

*  If  s  a  bit  o'  good  groun' ;  but  a  tenable  craitchy  owd  'ouse.' 
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(2)  adj,  infirm  of  health;  poorly;  ailing.  Com.  *  Turn's  wife's  a 
poor  craitchy  piece — al'ays  complainin'.' 

CSAKB  [kr'aik*],  (1)  v.  n.,  var.  pr.  to  creak.     Com. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  dirolge;  to  oonfees.^lVsLLmoTOir. 

(3)  V.  n.  to  murmur;  to  grumble. — Shkewsbxtby.  'Now,  Polly, 
yo  n  a  to  g55,  so  it's  no  use  to  crcJee.* 

'  And  Craken  a^eyn  |»e  Clergie  '  Crabbede  wordes.' 

^ers  PL,  Text  A,,  pass.  xi.  L  65. 

(4)  V.  n.  to  ail ;  to  complain  of  illness. — Shbewsbitbt  ;  Ptjlvee- 
BATCBL  '  Fye  got  a  despert  sick  'ouse— three  childern  down  o'  the 
maisles,  an'  another  beginnin'  to  crake,*  This  seems  to  be  a  yariety  of 
croaJb,  in  the  same  sense. 

CSAKE  [kr^ai'm],  sb,  cream.  Com.  Quactum^  with  the  gloss. 
craymey  occurs  in  a  Metrical  Vocabulary ^  (perhaps)  xiy.  cent.,  in  Wr. 
Tocaba.,  vol.  i.  p.  178.    See  PierB  PL  under  Crude, 

ORASB,  CSAWV  Fkr'ain-],  Oswbstbt.  [kfau-n],  Bbidonobth,  sh, 
Ardea  cinerea,  the  Heron.    Cf.  Tarn. 

CBAVVABEBBIES  [kr^an-u'bac'Vrz],  sb.  pi.,  var.  pr.  the  fruit  of 
Vaccimum  Oxyc6ccoe,  Uranb.  rries.     Com. 

CRAP,  CHOP  [ki^ap*],  Pulyebbatch  ;  Wsii.  [ki^op-],  Shbewsbubt  ; 
Cbaten  Abms,  eh.  the  settlings  of  ale  or  beer  at  the  bottom  of  a 
barrel,  sometimes  used  instead  of  barm.  '  Han'ee  eyer  a  spot  o*  barm 
as  yo'  can  gie  me,  Missis P'  'No;  but  yo'  can  'a  some  crap.* 
O.Datoh,  krappe^  crap ;  refuse. — Stbat. 

OBAPy  sb,  a  crop,  as  of  grain. — Ellesmebb. 

'  'TwaS'When  the  stacks  get  on  their  winter  hap, 
And  thaok  and  rape  secure  the  toil-won  crap. 

Bobebt  Bubns,  PoemBf  p.  24,  L  26. 

OBAPPDHS,  sb,  places  where  the  coal  '  crops  out '  on  the  surface 
soil — Coluebt;  M.  T. 

CKAICH  [kz^ach*],  (1)  ab.  a  hay-rack.    Com. 

' |»e  stumest  stede  *  in  hire  stabul  teijed, 

•    .    • durst  no  man  him  neijhe, 

ne  be  so  bold  c^his  bodi  *  on  his  bak  to  come, 
but  eaer  stod  teied  in  )>e  stabul  *  wi^  stef  irn  cheynes ; 
ft  queyntUche  to  his  craeche  *  was  come  swiche  a  weie, 
^t  men  mi^t  ligge  him  mete  '  ft  wateren  atte  wille.' 

William  o/Paleme,  1.  3233. 

'  Craichee  and  mangers.' — Audioneer^e  Catalogue  (Stoddesden),  1870. 
*  Two  sheep-crofe^.' — Idem  (Longville),  1877. 

*  In  stabulo  sit  presepe,'  with  the  gloss,  ertechty  enter  preeepe,  occurs 
in  The  Treatiee  of  Alexander  Neckham,  ziL  cent,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol  i. 
p.  106. 

In  the  Wiokliffite  yezsion,  the  manger  in  which  our  Saviour  was 
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laid  IB  called  a  crcUche  (Lnke  ii  7).  '  Cratche  for  horse  or  oxen,  crSche,* 
— Falsg.     *  Creiche,  a  cratch,  rack,  oze-stall,  or  crib.* — Goto.    Way, 
in  Prompt,  Parv,t  p.  103. 
Cf.  Crib  (1). 

(2)  sb,  the  rack-like  tail-board  of  a  cart  or  wa^^n.  Com.  '  John, 
turn  down  the  cratch  o'  the  cart,  an'  f atch  that  bit  o'  troxise  down  out 
o*  the  W*ite  leasow ;  an'  tine  Ihat  glat  w'eer  the  ship  gotten  i'  the 
meadow.' 

(3)  ah,  a  rack  suspended  from  the  ceOingof  a  cottage  or  farm-house 
kitchen,  where  the  *  flitchens '  are  kept  or  fire-arms  placed.  Com. 
'  Yo'  shoiQden  al'ays  p&t  the  gun  on  the  cratch  w'en  if  s  loaded — s'pose 
the  childem  wun  to  get  out  on  it ;  it's  best  to  piit  it  out  o'  thar  raich.' 

(4)  V.  a.  to  eat  heartily.  Com.  *  Well,  Tummas,  'ow  bin'ee  gettin' 
on  P '     *  I'm  despert  wek,  Maister,  but  I'm  beginnin'  to  cratch  a  bit.' 

CSATCHEK,  sb,  a  hearty  eater.  Com.  '  'Ow  does  yore  new  men 
OSS,  YedurtP'  *Well,  'e's  a  right  good  cratcher;  I  dunna  know 
much  else  about  'im  yet.' 

CRATEB  [kr'ai'tur'],  sb.,  var,  pr,  a  creature.     Com. 

CHEIAW  [kr'au*],  sh.  the  first  stomach  of  a  bird  into  which  the  food 
enters.  —  Shbewsbitbt  ;  Pitlverbatch  ;  Newport  ;  FiT.T.KaiTRKB. 
^Crawe  or  cro^e  of  a  byrde  or  o}»er  fowlys.  Oabua,  veaicula,'-^ 
Prompt,  Parv.     Cf.  Crop  (3). 

CRAWS.    See  Crane. 

CBAWS  OP  ntOlT-STONE,  sb.  pi  lumps  of  iron-stone.— Colliery  ; 
M.  T.  ^  Clod  mixed  with  large  crawa  of  iron-stone  and  codlocks  found 
24th  May,  1867,  on  the  west  side  of  Lightmoor  Fault,  between  the 
Tow  coal  and  the  Gur  coal.'    See  Codlocks. 

CSAW-STOITE,  sh.  the  lowest  vein  of  iron-stone  in  the  Shropshire 
coal-field. — Colliery  ;  M.  T.  Craw-stone  was  described  by  a  miner 
as  ^  a  hard,  uncouth  stone,  much  disliked  by  furnace  men.' 

*  In  the  '*  Craw-stone  iron-stone"  has  been  found  the  fossil  Unio  or 
Anthracoaia.* — Notea  on  the  Shropahire  Coai-Fidd,  by  T.  Partok, 
F.G.S.,  1868.     See  Coal-field. 

CBEEPINO  8AIL0B,  (1)  sb.  Saxifraga  sarmentosa.  Com.  Cf. 
Pedlar's  Basket. 

(2)  ab,  Sedum  acre.  Wall-pepper. — Shrewsbury,  Uffington. 

C&EW  [kr'oo-],  sb.  a  pen  for  ducks  and  geese. — Pulverbatch  ; 
,  Wesc.  '  Dunna  loose  them  ducks  out  o'  the  crew  afore  they'n  laid, 
^   else  they'n  dab  thar  eggs  somew'eer  as  we  sha'n  never  find  'em.' 

Bailey  has  *  Swine-crue,  a  swine-sty  or  hog-sty.  An  old  word.' 
ed.  1782. 

CRIB  psr'ib'],  (1)  sb,  a  receptacle  for  fodder  used  in  fields  and  in 
farm-yards  for  animals  lying  out  during  the  winter  months.  Com. 
•  I've  put  clane  Utter  on  the  rowd,  an'  filled  all  the  criba,' 

'  Six  cattle  fodder  cribSf  in  lots.' — Auctioneer^a  Catalogue  (Longville), 
1877. 

*  Let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the  king's 
mess.' — Hamiet,  Y.  ii  88. 
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C£  Is.  i  3.  *  Cryhhe,  or  cracdie,  or  manger,  Presepium,' — PrompU 
Parv. 

A.S.  cribh;  O.Dutch,  hrtbhe;  OM,  Germ,  erippa,  crib.— Stbat. 
Of.  Cratch  (1). 

(2)  sb,  a  lock-up;  a  bridewelL— Welunqton. 

CBICKEB  pur'ik'ur'],  {l)sh,  an  itinerant  dealer  in  coarse,  common 
earthenware. — Oobte  Bale.    Of.  Crick-man. 

(2)  eh.  a  sorry  old  horse,  such  as  itinerant  vendors  of  earthenware 
often  employ  to  convey  their  merchandise. — Pulveebatch.  *  Wy 
owd  Jarvis  6ddna  own  sich  a  brute  as  that  for  a  cricker.*    C£  Keffel. 

CRICKET  [kr'iki't],  sb.  a  low  wooden  stooL  Com.  The  cricket 
is  rectangular  in  form,  but  longer  than  wide ;  it  is  closed  in  at  the 
ends  and  sides^  and  so  stands  as  upon  a  frame,  instead  of  legs.  A 
curvilinear  aperture  at  the  top  admits  the  hand  for  carrying  it.  PL  D. 
hrvkttoolj  a  tnree-legged  stool. — ^Wedg. 

CRICK-H0B8E,  same  as  Cricker  (2). 

CRICK-HAH,  CBICK-WOMAH  [kr'ik*mu*n,  kr'ik-55mu'n],  same  as 
Cricker. — Shbewsbttbt.    C£  Tickney-man,  &c. 

CSICXHEY-WABE,  sb,  coarse,  common  earthenware. — Corvb  Dale. 
Of.  Tickney-ware. 

CSICKS,  idem. — Shrewsbury  ;  Clun.    Cf.  Crooks. 

CSIDBOW  [kr'id'oe],  «5.,  obsA  a  person  shrunk  or  bowed  down 
from  age,  poverty,  or  sickness. — Pulverbatch.  'Molly's  gwim  a 
poor  criddow  sence  Tunmias  died, — *e  wuz  a  mighty  tidy  mon. 

CSIDDOWEB,  adj,,  obs.'i  shrunk;  bowed  down.— /Wrf.  'Poor 
owd  Ben  is  criddowtd  sence  I  sid  'im.  I  can  remember  'im  a  fine 
camperin'  young  chap,  an'  the  best  daincer  i'  the  parish.' 

CBIFTEK  [kr'iftur*],  sb,  a  small  crof^,  q.  v.— Worthen. 

CSIKTT  [kr'im'li'l,  adj,  crumbling. — Shrewsbury  ;  Wem.  *  That 
theer  cheese  is  all  crim^ly ;  it'll  never  'oud  together  ti'n  yo'  getten 
wham.'    Cf.  Crudly. 

CBDir  [kr'in],  sb,  a  small  ravine  in  a  hill. — Wem.  '  I  toud  *im  if  'e 
went  alung  one  o'  them  crins  as  'e'd  be  sure  to  come  to  it.'  There  is 
a  spot  between  Lee  Brockhurst  and  Hawkstone — a  little  ravine  in  the 
hills  close  to  '  Hollow- way-mouth ' — the  site  of  a  cottage  called  the 
Crin — *  Morrises  o'  the  Crtn.'  Fr.  cren^  a  notch. — Cotorave.  Lat. 
crmo. 

CBHK  [kr'ing'k],  sb.  a  very  small,  sweet  summer  apple. — Shrews- 
bury; Cles  mills.  Hence  a  term  of  endearment  to  children. 
Mothers  say,  '  Come  'ere  my  little  crinh  or  crinkieJ 

CSIHKS,  sb,  pi,  small  apples,  left  on  the  tree  after  the  general 
gathering.  —  Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch;  Wem;  Ellesmere. 
Alwavs  in  the  plural,  exo3pt  that  children  sometimes  say  they've 
'  fond  a  trink^  or  a  erink-appW 
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CBIP  [kt^ip*],  t7.  a.  to  cut  the  ends  of  the  hair. — ^Pulvsrbatoh. 

CBIT  [kr'it*],  8h.  a  cabin  or  hut  on  the  *bank/ — Colliebt  ;  M.  T. 

CBITCH  [kr^ich'],  same  as  Casp,  q.  y. — Church  Stbbttok. 

CBOCK  [kr'ok*],  ah,  a  coarse  earthenware  vessel  wider  at  the  top 
than  the  bottom,  haying  a  loop-handle  at  the  side.    Com. 

'  And  lemed  men  a  ladel  bugge  *  with  a  long  stele, 
^at  cast  for  to  kepe  a  crokike  '  to  saue  >e  fafcte  abouen.' 

Fieri  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  xiz.  L  275. 

A.S.  GTOc;  crocca,  a  crock;  pot;  pitcher.     Of.  Stean. 

CBOCK-BUTTEB,  sb.  batter  salted  and  put  down  in  a  crock  for 
winter  use.    Com. 

CBOCK-NEEST-EOO,  sh.  an  imitation  egg  of  earthenware. — New- 
poet. 

C&OCKS,  sh,  pi,  coarse,  common  earthenware.  Com.  At  Newport 
the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware  come  under  this  designation.  A  set  of 
chamber- ware  would  be  called  '  a  set  of  crocks.* 

'  t>ar  ys  also  whyt  cley  &  reed  for  to  make  of  crokkes  &  steenes  ft 
o|>er  yessel.' — John  op  TREyiSA  (a.d.  1387),  Description  of  Britain^ 
Specim,  Early  Eng.,  xyiii.  1.  46.     Cf.  Cricks. 

CSOCK-SHOP,  sh.  a  china  shop. — ^Newport. 

C&OFI  [kr'oft*],  (1)  ah.  a  small  grass  field.     Com. 

*  ^enne  schul  ^e  come  bi  a  Croft  *  but  cum  ^e  not  |>er-Inne ; 
J>e  Croft  hette  coueyte-not' 

Piers  PL,  Text  A.,  pass,  vi  L  62. 

A.S.  crofty  idem.    See  Craft. 

(2)  8&.  a  water-bottle  for  the  table. — Shbewsbubt  ;  Ellesicerb. 

*  Water-cro/i(  and  tumbler.* — Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Shrewsbury), 
1876. 

Croft  \b  probably  a  corrupted  form  of  Fr.  carafe,  the  same  thing. 
See  Shreds  and  Patches,  3rd  May,  1876. 

CBOODLE  [kr'oo'dl],  v.  a.  to  crouch ;  to  shrug ;  to  draw  together,  as 
from  cold.  Com.  *  Them  cauyes  wanten  thar  suppin — ifs  a  ^\m 
momin' ;  see  'ow  they  bin  croodlin'  thar  four  fit  togetner,  poor  things.' 

(2)  V.  a.  to  cuddle ;  to  cherish. — Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com.  *  Theer 
dunna  winnock,  darlin' ;  come  to  mother  an'  'er'll  croodU  yo'  a  bit.' 

CBOP  [kr'op*],  (1)  V.  n.  to  yield  a  crop  or  a  haryest. — ^PuLyERBATCE. 
Qy.  com.     'Them  tatoes  crqppen  welL' 

(2)  See  Crap  (1). 

(3)  Same  as  Craw,  q.  y.-— PuLyBRBATCH ;  Ludlow.  A.S.  crcy, 
idem. 

CROPS  [kr^oa*p],  pret.  crept — PxiLyERBATCH ;  CoRys  Dale  ;  Clbe 
Hills. 

'  Ac  ^ow  |>i-self  sothely  *  ahamedest  hym  offce. 
Grope  in-to  a  kaban  *  for  colde  of  \>i  navies.' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  liL  L  190. 
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CEOPnr  [kfoa-prn],  part,  adj.  rumbling  in  the  bowels. — Corvb 
Dale  ;  WEM.  '  Jack,  what  were  you  craddng  nuts  for  in  church  on 
Sunday  ? '  <  Please,  ma'am,  theet  wuz  a  lady  as  sat  afore  me  as  wuz 
tropin*  so, — I  cracked  the  nuts  as  'er  shouldna  be  'eard.' 

CBOSS-CLOTH  [kr*08*  kloth],  ah.,  obs.  a  square  of  linen  folded  crow- 
wise,  and  laid  on  a  child's  head  to  protect  the  '  opening.' — ^Wobtheit. 
The  croM'dothf  together  with  the  '  skull-cap '  and  '  plucker-down,' 
formed  the  head-gear  of  an  infant  a  century  ago — 1770 — or  thereabout. 
The  skull-cap  was  a  tight-fitting  cap  of  linen  which  went  over  the 
erou-cloth ;  to  this  was  attached  the  plucker^dovm  —  an  invention 
designed  to  keep  the  child  from  throwing  its  head  back.  It  consisted 
of  two  linen  bands,  which,  beinff  secured  to  the  cap  at  one  end,  were 
at  the  other  fastened  to  the  dioulders  of  the  child's  dress,  thus  keeping 
the  head  in  position.    C£  Brow-square. 

CE08S  DAT,  tbs  Festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents. — Pulysrbatch. 
See  Bk.  11.,  Folklore,  &c.,  'Superstitions  concerning  Days  and 
Seasons.' 

CBOSS-WAim)  Vsj^oB  wau*nd],  (1)  part.  adj.  cross-examined. — 
Pulverbatch;  Wem.  "B  thought  to  get  the  saicrit  out;  'e  ques- 
tioned an'  croBB'Waund  me  all  manner  o'  ways,  but  'e  missed  it.' 

(2)  adj\  ill-tempered. — Ibid.  *  Yo'n  never  stop  yore  'ear  out  66th 
'er ;  'er's  sich  a  croat^waund  piece.' 

CBOTTP  [kr'ou'p],  v.  n.  to  caw. — Pulvebbatch.  *  I  shouldna  'eed 
'im  or  whad  'e  said  no  more  than  a  crow  croupin\' 

*  CrociOy  to  erowp  like  a  rauine.' — Duncan's  Appendix  Etymologice, 
A.D.  1595,  B.  xiii.  E.  D.  S. 

CBOVSTT  [kr'ou-sti'],  adj.  cross ;  peevish ;  irritable.  Com. '  *  Yo* 
canna  look  at  the  Maaster  this  momin',  'e's  that  erousty.* 

GROUT  [kr'ou*t],  v.  n.  to  beg  with  importunity;  to  crave.— Shrews- 
BUBT ;  Pulvebbatch  ;  Wem  :  Elleshebe.  *  That  66man's  never 
satisfied,  whadever  'er  'as ;  'er  keeps  crotUin*  all  the  wilde.' 

CBOW-FIO  [kr'oa*  fig],  sb.  Strychnoa  Nix-vomiea,  the  Vomit-nut  of 
Bengal. — ^Newpobt  ;  Whitohubch.  *  Somebody's  gied  the  poor  dog 
some  crow^Jig,  an'  pisoned  'im.' 

CEOWHEB  [kr'ou-nur'],  eh.  a  coroner.     Com. 

'  Sir  Mylee  Stapylton,  knyght,  with  other  yll  dysposed  persones, 
de&me  and  faMy  noyse  me  in  morderjrng  of  Thomas  Denys,  the 
Crowner.* — Paston  LetUre,  A.D.  1461,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

'  Firet  Clown.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial,  that  wilfully 
seeks  her  own  salvation  P 

*  Sec.  Clown.  I  tell  thee  she  is ;  and  therefore  make  her  grave 
straight :  the  crowner  hath  sat  on  her,  and  finds  it  Christian  buriaL' 
^Hamlet,  V.  i.  4. 

CBOWVEB'S  QUEST,  sb.  a  coroner^s  inquest.     Com. 

'  See.  Clown,  But  is  this  law  P 

*  Firit  Clown,  Ay,  marry,  is't;  crownef^$  quett  IsLW.'—ffamUi,  V. 
L23. 

CEUSDLSD  [kr^ud'ld],  part,  adj.  curdled.    Com. 
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'  CrudU  (Job  z.  10),  to  curdle,  the  form  in  whicli  the  word  appears 
in  modem  editions  of  the  Bible.' — Bihh  Word-Book,  p.  137. 

CSTJDLT  [ki'ud-li'],  adj.  crumbling :  said  of  cheese. — ^Pulvbrbatch  ; 
Wem.  Qy.  com.  *  How  came  this  cheese  to  be  broken  so  ? '  '  Please, 
ma'am,  it  wnz  crudlyy  an'  it  tumbled  all  to  pieces.'    Cf.  Crim'ly. 

CBTJDS  [kr'ud'z],  sb.  pi.  curds  produced  by  scalding  the  whey  after 
cheese-making,  and  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  butter-milk. 
Com. 

' .  .  .  .  bote  twey  grene  cheeses, 
And  a  fewe  Cruddes  and  Craym  *  and  a  ^erf  Cake.' 

Pier$  Fly  Text  A.,  pass.  yii.  L  269. 

Curde  (crudde),  CoaguLum,  *  Cruddes  of  my  Ike,  fno^tea.' — ^Palso. — 
Prompt.  Parv.  and  Notea. 

Cf.  Fleetings.    See  Jowters  (2). 

C&XTK  [kr'ak'],  v.  n.,  6b8.%  to  sprout. — ^Pulybrbatch.  'Bad  'arroost 
weather,  John ;  the  corn's  crvkivk  sadly.' 

CBTJKS  0'  MAIJT,  sh.^  ohs.'i  malt^ust.— /^icf.    See  Coming-floor. 

CBUPTUBED  [kx'up-tyur'd],  part,  adj.,  var.  pr.  ruptured. — Chubch 
Stretton. 

CBTIHO  THE  HABE.  See  Bk.  n.,  Folklore,  &c.,  'Customs' 
{Iiarvest). 

CJTB  [kub'J,  (1)  sb.  a  chest  used  in  stables  to  hold  com  for  the  hoisea. 
— Clee  Hills.    Cf .  Gofer. 

(2)  ab.  a  boarded  partition  in  a  granary  to  store  com. — Cltjn  ;  Clbb 
Hills.    CI  Bing  (1). 

(3)  sh.  a  boarded  partition  in  a  malt-house  where  the  sacks  of  barley 
are  kept. — Clun. 

(4)  «5.  a  pen  for  poultry  or  rabbits.  It  is  a  low  wooden  *  lean-to,* 
divided  into  compartments  about  two  feet  wide,  each  having  a  door 
and  fastening. — Shbewsbxtby;  Pulvebbatch;  Clxjn.  'Han'eepiit 
the  chickens  i'  the  cub,  an'  made  the  doors  P ' 

*  A  hen-house;  a  place  where  poultrie  is  kept;  a  cub.* — Nomend, 
in  We. 

Nares  has  '  To  cub,  to  confine  in  a  narrow  space.'  He  takes  it  to 
be  *  a  familiar  corruption  of  to  coop.' 

'  To  be  cubbed  upon  a  sudden,  how  shall  he  be  perplexed.' 

Burt.  Anat.  Mel.,  p.  163. 

CTTBBEBT  [kub-ur't],  «&.,  var.  pr.  a  cupboard.     Com. 

'In  the  greate  Parlor,  two  Cubberts,  one  Duble  virginall  upon  a 
Cubert,* — Inventory  ....  Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bi^op's  Castle, 
1625. 

CUCKOO'S  BEADS  [kuok-ooz  beedz],  sb.  pi  Hawthom  berries.— 
Ellesmere.  '  We'n  mak'  a  necklis  o'  cuckoo* a  beada  if  yo'n  come 
alung  wuth  me  to  them  'awthuns.'    Cf.  Haws. 

CVCKOO'S  BBEAD  AND  CHEESE,  sb.  Oxalis  acstcsella,  common 
WoodSorreL— Pulyerbaich;  Clxtn;  Wem.    SeeCaokoo's  Xeat. 
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CirCKOO'S  CAPS,  «&.  Aconitum  napdlus^  Wolfs  l)ane.^WEM; 
Ellesmebe.    Cf.  Honk's  Cowl. 

CVCKOCS  FOOT  ALE,  eb.,  obs.  ale  drank  by  the  colliers  on  first 
bearing  the  cuckoo's  note.    See  Bk.  IL,  Folklore^  &c.,  '  Customs.' 

CirCKOO'S  MATE,  sb.  Yunx  torquUlay  the  Wryneck.— Bbidonorth. 
This  bird  appears  about  the  same  time  as  the  cuckoo,  hence  its  name 
of  Cuckooes  Mate, 

CUCKOO'S  HEAT,  sb.  OxaJis  ace/o«6ZZa.— Shrewsbury. 

'Wood  Sorrell,  or  Cuckow  Sorrell,  is  called  in  Latine  Trifclium 
aatosum;  the  Apothecaries  and  Herbalists  call  it  AUduya  and  Panu 
Cucuii^  or  Cuckowea  meate,  because  either  the  Cuckow  feedeth  thereon, 
or  by  reason  when  it  spriugeth  forth  and  floureth  the  Cuckow  singeth 
most,  at  which  time  also  Alleluya  was  wont  to  be  sung  in  Churches.' 
— Gerabde's  HerbaU,  Bk.  ii.  p.  1202. 
Cf.  AUeluia. 

CUCKOO'S  SHOE,  eb.  Viola  eanina,  Dog-violet.— Wobthen. 

CUCKOO'S  SOm,  8b.  Oralis  ew^^MeZZa.— Pulverbatcjh. 

'  Tri/olium,  geaces-sure,  vd  ^ri-lefe,  occurs  in  Archbp,  JBJ/ric*$ 
Vocabulary,  x.  cent. ;  and  Mr.  Wright  says  in  a  footnote,  *  Oeaces-sure 
or  gcBceS'Buret  literally  cuckoo* a-souTf  was  the  plant  we  now  know  by 
the  name  of  wood  sorrel,  which  is  still  called  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  cuckoo  sorrel.* — See  Fbca&s.,  toL  L  p.  30. 

CUCKOO'S  SPIT,  sb.  the  frothy  substance  found  upon  hawthorn 
twigs,  &c,  which  contains  the  small  g^reen  larva  of  Cicado  Bpumaria. 
It  is  popularly  believed  to  be  the  expectoration  of  the  cuckoo.    Com. 

CUCKOO'S  STOCKJJOS,  sb.  Lotus  comiculatus,  common  Bird's-foot- 
trefoil. — Craven  Arms,  Siokesay. 

CULLOW  [kuol'oel  ckZ;.,  obs.l  pale ;  wan ;  dejected. — Pulverbatoh. 
'  Poor  Betty,  the  dairy-maid,  looks  despert  cuUow  sence  'er's  married, 
dunna-d-'er  ? '    '  Aye,  aye,  'er  dunna  lick  the  crame-mundle  now.' 

CULLIHOS  [kul'inz],  sb.  pi.  the  residue,  as  of  a  flock  of  fatted 
sheep,  of  which  the  best  have  been  picked  out. — Clee  Hn.TA 
'Maister,  them's  culUn*$,  they  66nna  do  for  me.' 

*  Those  that  are  big^st  of  bone  I  still  reserve  for  breed ; 
My  cuU\ng$  I  put  off,  or  for  the  chapman  feed.' 

Drayt.,  Nymph.,  vi  p.  1496,  in  Wr. 

'  OuUynge^  or  owte  schesynge.  Seperado,  Segregaeio.* — Prompt, 
Parv. 

CUHM U UGEOH  [ku'muj'i'nl  adj.,  var.pr.  niggardly;  parsimonious ; 
close. — ^Pulverbatoh.  'Whad  sort  o'  folk  bin  them  comen  to  the 
New  Farm  ?  *  *  Well,  they  bin  queer  cummudgeon  sort  o'  folk ;  they 
bin  gweln  to  get  'arroost  in  Mth  butter-milk,  so  yo'  met*n  know  w*eer 
they  comen  from.' 

CUVOIT  [kunj'it],  sb.,  obs.  a  road  in  a  mine  driven  out  of  the  main 
road  for  the  convenience  of  drawing  the  coals. — Colliert;  M,  T« 
Now  called  a  <  drawing-road.'    See  Spout-road. 
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CUmrnrG-KAlT,  ^.  a  diylner ;  a  magician ;  a  cbanner. — Sorews- 
bubt;  Eixesmerb. 

'  Smith,  Well,  Master,  are  you  the  Cunning  Man  f 

*  Kite,  I  am  the  Learned  Copernicus. 

'  Smith,  Well,  Master,  I'm  but  a  poor  Man,  and  I  can't  afford 
above  a  Shilling  for  my  Fortune.' — ^Fabqithab's  Recruiting  Officer^ 
Act  IIL    Scene. — ^A  Chamber  [Shrewsbury], 

Of.  WlBe-xnan.  See  Bk.  IL,  FdUdore^  &c.,  'Charming  and 
Charms.' 

CUBCHET  [kur'*chi'],  sh,  and  vh,^  var,  pr,  a  curtsey.  Com.  As  a 
verb  curchey  is  not  much  used;  women  and  girls  make  or  drop  a 
curcJiey, 

'  These  meeke  folke  that  meetes  you  in  the  streete 
Will  curchie  make,  or  shewes  an  humble  spreete, 
This  argues  sure  they  haye  in  Wales  been  ored 
Or  well  brought  up  and  taught  where  now  they  dweU.' 

Chubchtabd's  Poems f  p.  387.    (*  Of  Shrewsbury.') 

CUBXT-COAL,  sb,  coal  which  assumes  a  curly  or  conchoidal  fracture. 
It  has  no  particular  position  ;  a  portion  of  ordinary  seams  of  coal  will 
often  present  this  peculiarity.     Com. — M.  T. 

CVALT-STOIfE,  eb,  'peldor'  or  'cement-stone,'  assuming  a  curly 
fracture.  It  is  composed  of  lime,  silica,  and  alumina  in  various  pro- 
portions, and  is  found  eenerally  in  the  strata  containing  the  iron- 
stones.— Colliebt;  M.1r.    Of.  Oone-npon-cone,  also  Dog-roof. 

CVEST  [kur^st],  adj,  wicked;  bad;  mischievous.  —  Wobthbk  ; 
Clun,     *  'E's  a  little  curst  chap.' 

'  Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love, 
As  old  as  Sibyl  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xanthippe  .  .  .  .' 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  L  ii  70. 

'  A  cursed  cur  must  be  tied  short.' 

Rat's  Proverbs,  p.  94. 

See  Curst,  B.  xii.,  E.  D.  S.    Cf.  Shrewd. 

CVSH-COW  Fkuosh'  arid  kush*  kou],  8b,  a  cow  without  horns. — 
Newpobt  ;  Wem.  Such  a  cow  is  often  elliptically  called  a  cush.  In 
the  Swaledale  dialect  cush  is  a  call- word  to  cows  See  C.  L,  E.  D.  S. 
Icel.  kussa,  a  cow ;  kus,  a  call  to  cows.    Cf.  Moillet. 

CTTSTABIMnTPS,  sb,  Epilobium  hirsdtum,  great  hairy  Willow- 
herb.— Wellinoton. 

CTJSTTJET  [ku8-tur*t],  sb.,  var,  pr,  custard.     Com. 

CUT  [kut*],  Shrewsburt  ;  Ellesmebr.  [knot*],  Newport,  ab,  a  canal. 
See  Cut,  C.  vi.,  E.  D.  S. 

CUTE  [keu't],  adj,  quick ;  intelligent ;  knowing.     Com. 

CUTS  rkut's],  eb,  pi,  lots ;  slips  of  unequal  len^h,  which,  being 
placed  within  the  hand,  the  upper  ends  only  visible,  are  drawn  to 
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detennine  any  matter  at  issue :  either  the  longest  or  the  shortest  of 
them  is  decisiye,  according  to  agreement  preyiously  made. — Pttlyeb- 
batch;  Wobthsn.    Qy.  com. 

*  Now  draweth  cut^  er  that  we  ferrer  twynne ; 
He  which  that  hath  the  schorteste  schal  bygynne. 


Anon  to  drawen  every  wight  bigan, 
And  schortly  for  to  tellen  as  it  was, 
Were  it  by  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas. 
The  Both  IS  this,  the  cut  Bl  to  the  knight.' 

Chattceb,  The  Prologue,  IL  83o — 846,  ed.  Morris. 

*  Cui,  or  lote.     8ors,* — Prompt,  Parv,    W.  cwtwe,  a  lot.    See  Glos- 
sarial  Index  to  Man  of  Lawe,  &c.,  ed.  Skeat. 

CUnnr*  the  OOHDEE'S  heck  off.   See  Bk.  XL,  FolMore,  &c., 
*  Oastoms '  {harvest). 


DAB  [dab],  (1)  sh.  a  slight  blow,  generally  with  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Ciom.  '  If  Pd  a  bin  as  nigh  'im  as  yo*  wun,  Pd  a  gid  'im  a 
dab  i*  the  mouth.' 

^2)  th.  a  small  quantity.  Com.  '  We'n  a  poor  dah  o*  butter  this 
wik ;  the  cauves  ta'en  jest  all  the  milk,  an'  the  Maister  says  'e  56nna 
'ave  thar  yeds  broke  66th  the  chum-staff — so  we  canna  '&Te  it  botii 
ways.' 

(3)  V.  a.  to  set  things  down  an3rwhere  but  in  their  right  place. 
Com.  '  Now  dunna  da6  that  down  'af e  way ;  piit  it  in  ite  place  at 
wunst.' 

(4)  sh.  an  untidy,  thriftless  woman.  '  Aye,  aye !  a  mon  mun  ax 
'is  wife  'ow  they  bm  to  liye,  an'  'e's  got  a  poor  dab  to  'dp  'im  alung.' 
SeeClanly. 

(5)  $h,  any  turn  of  work  done  out  of  re^lar  course.  Com.  <  Our 
reg'lar  wesh  is  every  three  wik ;  but  we  bin  often  'bliged  to  %Te  a  bit 
of  a  dab  between.' 

B)  ctdj,  slight;  irregular;  out  of  course.   Com.  'A  dab  cleaning ;' 
'  6  wash. 


iS 


(7)  V.  a,  to  do  things,  such  as  washing  or  dusting,  in  a  slight, 
superficial  manner.  Com.  '  Mary,  jest  dah  me  tuthree  cloths  through 
as^  las*  till  Monday ;  it  dunna  matter  bUin'  'em  fur  wunst.' 

DAB-CHICK,  sb.  GaUinuIa  chloropua,  the  Water  Hen. — ^Welung- 
TOir.    Qy.  com.    Cf.  Douker. 

DAB-HAHDy  sb,  a  skilled  hand ;  an  adept  Com.  '  I  dout  as  I 
canna  manage  that  job ;  Wd^  better  ax  Tum  to  do  it — Vs  a  dab-hand 
at  them  sort  o'  things.'    Cf.  Don-hand. 

BACSY  [daki'],  gb.  a  sucking  pig. — Shrewsburt  ;  Cuubch  Strbt- 
TOir ;  Ludlow.    See  Call-words,  Pigs, 

DADE  [daid'],  v.  a.  to  lead  children  when  learning  to  walk. — 
Shbswsbxtbt  ;  Atchah  ;  Pulyerbatch  ;  Much  Wenlock  ;  Wem. 
<  I'd  xattier  dade  a  child  six  month  than  it  should  lam  to  creep.' 
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'  Which  nourifih'd  and  bred  up  at  her  most  plenteous  pap. 
No  sooner  taught  to  dade,  but  from  their  mother  thp.' 

Dhayt.,  PolyM.f  song  i.,  in  We. 

DASINGKSTBINOS,  sh.  pL  the  leading-strings  by  which  a  child  is 
held  up  when  learning  to  walk. — Ibid.  *  1m  a  mon  !  W'y  *a's  'ardly 
out  o'  the  dadin*  ^strings  yit ! ' 

DAPFISH  [daf -ish],  adj.  shy ;  bashful.  —  PcLVBRBATCfH ;  Clbb 
Hills  ;  Wem.  '  'Ei-'s  a  mighty  nice  young  j^man ;  a  little  bit  dajffUh, 
but  that's  a  djel  better  thau  bein'  too  bond.'  Compare  with  this,  the 
following : — 

*The  word  daffie  still  [about  1200]  keeps  its  old  sense,  kumilu;  it 
has  been  degraded,  like  aiUy  (teatus).' — Sources  of  Standard  EnglUht 
p.  103. 

C£  also  O.Swed.  do/,  stupid. 

DAPFODOWHDILLT  [daf -u'dou-'ndili'],  sh.  Psetido  Narcissus,  com- 
mon Daffodil.    Com. 

*  Strowe  me  the  ground  with  Daffadowndillies^ 
.  And  Cowslips,  and  Kingcups,  and  loyed  Tillies.' 

Sfensee,  The  Shepheard*a  Calender,  April,  1.  140. 

DAG  [dag*],  (1)  V.  a.  to  sprinkle  clothes  with  water  preparatory  to 
mangling  or  ironing. — PijLYEBBATCH.  '  Send  the  onde^s  bajte  to 
the  leasow,  an'  dag  them  do'es  afore  yo'  go'n  to  milk.'  <  Daggen, 
O.IceL  doggvay  dag ;  moisten ;  sprinkle.' — Stbat.    ' 

(2)  V,  a.  to  trail  in  the  wet  or  dirt.  Com.  *  Molly,  w'y  dunna  yo 
*oud  yore  petticoats  up  out  o'  the  sludge ;  yo'  bin  daggin  'em  'afe  waf 
up  yore  legs,' 

DAGOLE  LOCKS  [dag-l  loks],  sh.  pi.  same  as  Bnrlings,  q.  ▼.— 
Elleshebe,  Welehampton, 

DAOOLT  [dag'li'],  (1)  adj.  wet ;  showery — a  daggly  day. — Shbiws- 
buky;  Church  Stbetton;  Wem;  Ellesmebb.    Cf.  Dag  (1).. 

(2)  adj.  scattered. — Clun.  Francis  Bawlings,  the  old  clerk  of  Clun 
Church,  said  that  whereas  the  old  men  from  the  Hospital  used  to  sit 
in  a  gallery  by  themselves,  they  *  wun  now  [1873]  daggly  all  about.' 

DAIBYMAID  [dae*r'i'maid],  sh.  a  post  formed  of  a  bough,  usually 
off  an  oak  tree,  with  the  smaller  branches  lopped  to  serve  as  pegs, 
upon  which  the  dairy  vessels  are  hung  in  the  open  air  after  being 
scoured. — Pulyerbatch.    Cf .  Vessel-maid. 

DALLOP  [dolnip],  sh.  a  quantity  not  measured — as  of  fruit  or 
potatoes;  a  mass  or  lump  of  anything.  Com.  W.  talp^  amass;  a 
lump. 

DAN  [dan*],  sh.  a  small  tub  used  for  drawing  coals  from  the  working 
to  the  main  road  where  the  skips  are  loaded. — Collieby;  M.  T. 
Banning  is  drawing  the  coals  in  the  dans,  which  is  done  by  boys.  See 
Slipes. 

DANOES,  DAKKEB  [dang-ur'],  Atoham  ;  Elleshebe.  [dang-kurH, 
Clun,  an  imprecatory  expression  of  a  mild  type.  *  Danger  my  neck !' 
<i>an^er  it  wunstr    C£  No  danger  I 
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9AVCM8WAIO  [dang'swang],  adv.  idgoronsly;  with  might  and 
main. — ^Pulybrbatch  ;  Wem;  Whttghttbch.  *Now,  chape,  g66  at 
it  dang-wxmg,  an'  get  the  harlej  cocked  afore  the  je'ow  fiEtlls.' 

A  fiLrmer,  comparing  the  mihtaty  prowess  of  Blucher  and  General 
Lord  Hill,  said  to  the  Bey.  E.  Nevile,  Yicar  of  Prees,  <Lord  Hill's  b(^ 
cool  an'  so  cute,  w'ile  Blucher  goes  dang^noang  at  'em.' 

BAhjujiO  [da]ig*kin]y  adj.  loose ;  dangling ;  *  a  dankivl  coat.'-* 
Shsewsbxtbt. 

DAVKS  [dang*kB],  adj.  dwaifish :  said  of  people. — ^Newport.  CI 
Dupgy. 

DAHUHG.    See  Dan. 

DAB^DABHA.  See  Oiammar  Outlines  t^&  Dare.  "It  me  if  yo* 
dor;  but  yo'  dartM.* 

*  For  y  dor  nomt  for  schame  *  schewe  him  mi  wille.^ 

William  of  Pcdemt,  L  038« 

'  For  which  thou  art  i-bounden  as  a  knyght 
To  helpe  me,  if  it  lay  in  thi  might. 
Or  eUes  art  thou  fals,  I  dar  wel  sa3m.' 

Chaxjoeb,  TU  KnighkB  Tale,  1.  294,  ed.  Monis. 

*  Whaf  s  this  I — ^I  canna  bear't  I  'tis  waur  than  heU 
To  be  sae  burnt  with  loye,  yet  darna  tell  I ' 

Allan  Eajcsat,  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  n.  ii.  p.  27. 

SABX  [daa'rlc],  acf}.,  obeolsj  blind. — ^Pulvebra^tch  ;  Wbllinqton  ; 

N£WFOXT. 

*  This  Bichaid  Ooufih  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  darke  twenbr 
yeares  l)eefore  hee  c^ed,  and  yett  was  yery  healthful.' — Gtouon 
UiOcry  of  Myddle,  p.  96. 

Dryden  has  '  a  dark  old  man.'    A.S.  cfeare,  dark.    Gf.  Biason* 

DABKSOKE,  (1)  a4j.  dark;  obscure;  ill-lighted. — Shrbwsburt; 
PuLVBRBATOH.  *  I  thouKht  the  place  mighty  darksome  after  ours ; 
the  windows  wun  little  air  the  saiun'  [ceiling]  low,  the  be&ms  aumust 
touchin'  yore  yed.' 

* .  .  .  .  thence  united  fell 
Down  the  steep  fflade,  and  met  the  nether  flood, 
Which  from  his  aarkeome  passage  now  appears.' 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  IV.  L  232. 

(2)  adj.  gloomy ;  melancholy ;  sad. — PxTLyERBATCH.  '  Aye,  them 
wun  darksome  days — sorrow  'pen  sorrow ;  we  wun  'bliged  to  laye  the 
'ouse,  an'  the  two  poor  Uttle  cnildem  died'n, — all  athin  a  fortnit.' 

SABS  HaaVn],  t;.  a.,  var,  pr.  to  dam. — ^Pulverbatoh.  Qy.  com. 
*  I  think  yo'd'n  better  djam  yore  stockin's  than  mess  at  that  crochetin' 
aUday.' 

SABHB0ABD8  [dash-bwur'dz],  ah.  pi.  upright  boards  put  on  the 
sides  of  a  wageon  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  interior  body  when 
required  for  a  large  load,  as  of  lime,  &c. — ^Ludlow. 

'  Broad  wheel  waggon,  with  iron  arms,  thripples,  and  dashlHiards^^ 
Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Stoddesden),  1870. 

I 
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DATTBEB  [dau-bnr'],  sh,,  ohsoU.  a  plasteror.  —  Bishop's  Castlb, 
Walcot.  bemefntariusj  glossed  dawher^  occurs  in  a  Metrical  Foca&t*- 
laryy  (perhaps)  xiv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  voL  L  p.  181.  See  Way's 
note  on  dawer  in  Prompt,  Parv*,  p.  114. 

DAUNTED  [daun-ti'd],  adj.,  pec.  shy ;  timid.— Newpobt. 

DAW  [dau*],  sb.  fire-clay  found  on  coal,  giving  it  a  soft,  sticky  sur- 
face, and  preventing  its  ready  ignition.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
moidd  when  dry. — ^WHItchuech,  Tihtodc,     *  I  conna  kind  that  fire 

.  this  momin',  the  coal's  all  over  daw  an'  mess ;  I  never  seed  sich  a 
tiling.'    Daw  is  perhaps  merely  a  variation  of  daub, 

DAWHT  [dau-ni*],  adj.  mouldy ;  mildewed :  said  of  hay. — ^Craven 
Abacs.  *  The  'ay's  gettin'  mighty  dawny ;  if  s  Iain  ouf  so  lung,  an' 
fheei^s  bin  a  power  o'  rain  on  it.' 

DAZE  KT  'OmrDS  [daaz*  mi'  5onz],  an  expletive ;  a  slight  oath.— 

"RuTTlfl'Fimi.TTT 

'  In  the  Third  period  [1250—1350]  we  find  da\>eitj  dahet  (O.Fr. 
deshait,  dehaity  dehet)  =  ill  betide.  In  subsequent  writers  it  became 
da\>€ty  which  has  given  rise  to  dose  you  I  dise  you  !  dMh  you  /' — ^Db. 
MoRBis's  Hiitorkal  English  Accidence  [inteijections],  p.  336. 

DEAD  MAN'S  FAIE  rjed-  monz  faa-r'l,  sh,,  ohaA  the  fair  held  at 
Church  Stretton  on  S.  Andrew's  Day.  It  acquired  this  ominous  name 
£x)m  tiie  circumstance,  it  is  said,  of  the  number  of  men  who  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  hills  on  their  return  home  after  attending  the 
fidr,  lost  &eir  way  and  perished. 

DEAF-EASS  [jef  *  eer'z],  sh,  pi,  the  valves  of  an  animal's  heart.  Com. 

DEAF-HUT  Fjef  •  nut],  ah  a  nut  with  an  abortive  kernel  Com.  *  'E 
dunna  crack  many  djef-nuta^  is  said  of  one  who  has  a  well-fed 
appearance. 

'  Jamieson  observes  that  deaf  signifies  properly  stupid,  and  the 
term  is  transferred  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  the  ear.  It  is  also 
applied  to  that  which  has  lost  its  germinating  power;  thus  in  the 
North,  as  in  Devonshire,  a  rotten  nut  is  called  deaf,  and  barren  com 
is  called  deaf  com,  an  expression  literally  Ang.  Sax.  An  unproduc- 
tive soil  is  Hkewise  termed  deaf.' — ^Way,  m  Prompt  Parv,,  p.  116. 

DEA-NETTLE  [dee-  net-'l],  sb,  Lamium  alburn,  white  Dead-nettle.— 

PULVERBATCn. 

*Archan  ....  de-netle.* — Semi^Saxon  Vocabulary^  xii.  cent.,  in 
Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

DEAEN,  DEtJBN  [jaaVn],  Pulverbatch.    [di'aaT'n],  Corvb  Dale. 

Sdrur'-n],  Clun,  adj.y  obsoh,  eager ;  bent.  *  I  Jbiowed  I  mun  be  sharp, 
or  'e  wuz  djarn  on  it,' — i,  e,  bent  upon  having  it    A  fair  or  market 
term.    See  Deurn  below. 

DEAR  SOBES  [dee-ur*  soa'h'r'zl  Pulverbatch.  rdee'h'r*  sur'z],  Elles- 
MERB,  interj.  perhaps  connoctea  with  the  Sacred  Wounds  in  some  form 
of  adjuration. 

DEATH  [jeth*],  the  common  pronunciation^ 
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*  'Ere's  a  toast  as  the  Veel  roUs  on ; 
Llfeth  is  a  thing  we  bin  all  sore  on ; 
If  life  wuz  a  tiaing  as  money  could  buy. 
The  rich  66d  lire  an'  the  poor  dod  die.' 

BEATH-PIVCH  [jeth- pinsh],  sh.,  ohmU,%  a  black  mark  in  the  flesh 
which  looks  as  if  caused  by  a  pinch,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  arises 
from  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood. — PirLYERBATCH.  Marks  of  this 
kind  are  beHeved  to  foreshadow  approaching  death.  '  Betty,  jest  look 
at  my  arm,  'ow  black  it  is  I  I  hanna  'urt  it  as  I  know  on ;  is  it  whad 
they  callen  a  dJeth-ptTieh  f — ^gid  me  to  prepar'.' 

DECK  [dek-],  (1)  sb.,  ohsoU,  a  pack  of  cards. — Shbewsbukt;  Puir 

TEBBAXCS;  ElLESMERE. 

(2)  «5.  the  cards  played  out;  the  'board'  at  a  round  game.— 
Shbxwsbubt;  Pulverbatch. 

'  Whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  king  was  slily  fingered  from  the  deck  ! ' 

3  K.  Henry  F/.,  V.  i.  44. 

SELF  [delf  •],  $h,y  obsoU.  a  stone  quarry. — ^Pulvkrbatoh.  *  Theer 
wuz  a  sHmperin  o'  snow,  an'  the  poor  owd  man  missed  the  rack  an' 
tumbled  into  the  ddf^  an'  'urt  'is-self  badly.' 

In  the  WickHffite  Torsion,  2  Chron.  xxxiy.  10,  the  expression 
occurs,  '  stonys  hewid  out  of  )>e  dduet  (e|>er  quarreris).' — Cott  MS. 
Claud.  B.  ii.  '  Aurife-deUa,  a  gold  dey«.'— Vocab.  HarL  MS.  1002.— 
Way,  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  118. 

A^S.  dd/y  a  delTing ;  a  digging.    Cf.  Dalve,  also  Standelf. 

^BELP  [del'p],  interj,  a  contraction  of  '  God  help/  used  to  express 

pity.  — -PuiiTEBBATCH. 

DELVE  [del^v],  (1)  v,  a,  to  dig  two  spade's  depth. — Newport.  Cf. 
Orafll 

'  Consdenoe  oomaunded  )>o  *  al  crystene  to  ddue. 

And  make  a  muche  mote ' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  xix.  L  361. 

*  Where  is  more  loye,  who  hath  more  happie  dales, 
Tb^p  those  poore  hynds,  that  digges  and  ddves  the  ground  P' 

Chxtrchyard's  Poems,  p.  113,  L  8. 

(2)  V,  n.  to  dig  and  turn  over  the  soil  in  a  purposeless  way,  as 
chiloren  do. — PmiYERBATOH ;  Wem.  'Lot  the  childom  alone,  they 
bin  on'y  ddvirC  i'  the  on-dug  groun',  doin'  no  'arm.'  A.S.  del/an  ; 
O.Pris.  delva  ;  O.H.  Germ.  Ulhany  delve ;  grave ;  dig.— Strat. 

(3)  V.  n.,  |)cc.  to  slave ;  to  drudge. — ^Pulverbatoh.  *  Fm  tired  till 
I  can  'ardly  lug  a  leg ;  I  han  to  ddvt  at  them  tatoos  w'ile  yo'  bin 
ninagatin'  about  after  nuts  an'  slons,  tarrin'  yore  rags  off  yore  back.' 

SEHIAL  [di'nei'h'l],  sh,  detriment ;  hindrance ;  drawback.  Com. 
'  Poor  Dick's  lost  'is  arm  i'  the  throshin'  machine ;  itll  be  a  great 
dental  to  'im,  but  'e  met  as  well  a  bin  killed.' 

BEUBH  [jur'-n],  (1)  a^'.,  ohsolsA  hard;  stem;  severe. — Pulver- 
BATcn.  •  Yo'  mun  mind  *ow  yo'  dailen  66th  'im,  for  'e's  a  djum  bond  ; 

I  2 
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to  get  a  bargain  oufn  *im  is  summat  like  getfcin'  blood  out  on  a  cab- 
bitch  stalk' 

Compare  dedm  above ;  the  terms  appear  to  be  cognate  and  to  be 
allied  to  M.E.  der/,  AJS.  dear/^  OJcet  diar/r,  firmus,  dnms,  grayis, 
in  Strat. 

(2)  ad^\ ,  ohaoU,  ?  cold ;  biting. — Pulvbrbatoh.  *  Good  mornin',  Mr. 
Bromley;  if  s  a  mighty  djum  winde.'  *  Aw !  yo'd'n  think  so  if  yo'd'n 
bin  w'eer  I  han—a-iiop  o'  Big  Huglith' ;  it'll  shaye  a  mon  daiie 
athout  lather  or  razzor. 

DE7EB  [devm/l,  (1)  sb.  duty.— Cobtb  Dale;  Ludlow.  *ni  do 
my  dever.  Sir.' 

*  To  prey  Grenefeld  to  send  me  fejrthfully  word,  by  wrytyn,  who 
dement  Paston  h&ih.  do  his  dever  in  lemyng.  And  if  he  hatne  nought 
do  w^,  nor  wyll  nought  amend,  prer  hym  fnat  he  wyll  trewly  belai^ch 
hym,  tyl  he  wyll  amend ;  and  so  ded  the  last  maystr,  and  the  best  l&at 
ever  he  had,  att  Caumbrege.  And  sey  Grenefeld  that  if  he  wyll  take 
up  on  hym  to  brynge  Iwm  in  to  good  rewyll  and  lemyng,  that  I  may 
verily  know  he  dotii  hys  dever,  I  wyll  geve  hym  x  marcs  for  hys 
labor,  for  I  had  lever  he  wer  feiyr  bery^  than  lost  for  dafieiute.'— 
Paston  Letterfy  A.l>.  1458,  vol.  i  p.  422. 
Pr.  devoir,  duty. 

(2)  V.  n.,  var,  pr.  to  try ;  to  attempt ;  to  endeavour. — ^Shbewsbttby. 
Qv.  com.  * Pm  afeard  as  I  shanna  be  able  t6  do  'em  this  wik;  but 
ill  dever  to  let  yo'  ban  'em.' 

DEVIL  [divi],  sh,  so  pronounced  when  speaking  of  the  devil  per^ey 
but  in  composition  the  word  follows  ordinary  usage.    See  below. 

DEVIL'S  BEDSTEAD  Fdev-lz  bed-sti'd],  ^.,  al  the  four  of  dubs,  a 
card  which  is  considered  '  unlucky.' — Glee  Hills.    Qy.  com. 

The  Slariff  Dictionary,  p.  119,  has  'Devil's  bed-post,  the  four  of 
dubs.'    See  Oapt.  Ohamiee's  novel  of  T7ie  Arethusa, 

DEVIL'S  BIT,  tb.  Scdbioea  stKcisa,  the  DeviFs  bit  Scabious.— 
Shbewsburt.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  the  appearance  of  being 
eut  off  abruptly,  or  bitten  [radix  preemorsa]. 

Gerarde  calls  it  Morsua  Diaboli,  DiueU  hit,  and  says :'....  Old 
fantasticke  charmers  report  that  the  diueH  did  late  it  iot  enuie, 
bicause  it  is  an  herbe  that  hath  so  many  good  vertues,  and  is  so  bine- 
ficiaU  to  mankinde.'-~See  Ge&ABDE's  Herbal,  Bk.  U.  p.  587,  ed*  A.IX 
1697. 

Qt  Bluebeads  and  Gentlemen's  Battens. 

DEVIL'S  CHUSir-STAFP,  ah.  Euphorhia  hdioacopiay  Son  Spuige. 
— ^Ellesmebe,  WeUhampton.  This  plant  probably  owes  its  name  of 
DeviTs  Chum-staff  to  the  acrid  nulky  juice  contained  in  its  stems. 

DEVIL'S  COACH-HOBSE,  ah.  Ocypua  olena,  the  Eove  Beetle  or 
Common  Black  CoGktail.--SHBEW8BT7AT.    Qy.  com. 

DEVIL'S  COBN,  ah.  Sfellaria  holSatea,  Greater  Stitchwort— 
Shbewsbxtbt,  UffingUm.    Called  DeviVa  Eyes  about  Wrexham. 

DEVIL'S  CUBBT-COMB  [devlz  kiir'i'  kuom],  ah.  Rantmeulua 
arvenaia.  Com  Crowfoot— wellinoton.     This  plant  is  said  to  be 
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extremely  injnrioiu  to  cattle.  Some  farmers  discasnng  the  merits  of 
certain  '  stiff '  soil,  one  of  tiiem  exclaimed,  *It*s  full  o'  the  DeviVi 
Curry-combJ  *  Tes,'  said  another,  '  and  the  £dlows  always  throw  up 
the  '*  Beggar^s  Needle."' 

Banunculua  arvenna  is  a  yery  common  weed  on  all  strong  soLls  in 
Shropshire.  Its  extremely  aond  properties  haye  doubtless  led  to  its 
association  with  liie  Evil  One;  hjs  curry'Comb  bdng  suggested,  pro- 
bably, by  its  comb-like  acheniom. — Science  Gomp,  p.  228,  Oct  1870. 

See  Beggar's  Keedle. 

DEVIL'S  GT7T8,  sb.  Convolvulus  arvSnsU,  Small  Bindweed-— 
Shbewsbuby.  The  name  of  DeinTs  OuU  is  given  to  this  plant  from 
the  droumstance  of  its  roots  running  yery  deep  into  the  ground,  and 
bding  difficult  of  extirpation.    Of.  Barbime. 

DEVIL'S  LOVTUH,  eb^  obs.  Devil's  lantern ;  the  Ignis  Jatuua.  C£ 
Jack-o'-the-lanthom. 

DEVIL'S  MEV  AHS  WOXEH,  ab.  the  fruit  spike  of  Arum 
maculatum. — Shbewsbtjby.  The  red  berries  are  men,  the  green  ones 
vH»neH.    Of.  Ladies  and  Gtontlemen. 

DEVIL'S  POST,  8b.  AUium  urdnum^  Broad-leaved  Garlic — Fulver- 
BATOH,  Hanwood.  It  would  seem  that  the  horrible  foetid  odour  of  this 
plant  is  thought  by  the  rustic  mind  to  be  a  fitting  '  bouquet '  for  the 
rrince  of  Darkness. 

DEVIL'S  SVUIT-BOX,  sb.  same  as  BUftd-ball,  q.  v.— Welling- 
TDK.  This  appellation  may,  no  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  the  snuff-like 
powder  with  which  the  fimgus  is  charged  in  its  mature  state,  and  to 
which  very  baneful  properties  aro  popularly  attributed.  See  Tusz- 
ball. 

DEW  [dyou'],  Shrewsbury;  Worthbn.  [ji'ou'],  Pulverbatoh. 
[doo*],  Newport,  th.  *  We'n  'ad  a  biff  j^ow  i'  the  n^t,  Yedart' 
'  Aye,  a  mighty  big  un ;  we  sha'n  a  a  ^ot  day.* 

'  And  all  the  day  it  standeth  full  of  deow. 
Which  is  the  teares,  that  from  her  eyes  did  flow.' 

Spenser,  Astrophd,  1. 192,  p.  661. 

DHV-STOHE  [deu'stone  and  joo-stwnn],  «5.  basalt,  of  a  black  or 
very  dark  colour,  auarried  at  TrrrERSTOinB  Glee.  Dhu — the  local 
spelling — is  a  mirtake.    Dhu  =  W.  du,  black ;  sable. 

DIBBnr-STICK  fdib-in  stik],  sb.  a  setting-stick.— Shrewsbury; 
Cravszt  Arms;  Ellesmere. 

•  Perdita.  Til  not  put 

The  dihhU  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them.' 

f^tnfcr'a  Tale,  IV.  iv.  100. 

DIOHE  [dei'chi,  ^^5.  a  ditch  by  a  hedge-dde.     Com.     '  It'll  be  no 
sich  a  job  to  clane  that  diche  out,  it's  so  o'er-growed  wuth  brombles.' 
'  The  Bolliof  the  Court  Leet  of  the  Manor  of  Bromfield,  Shropshire, 

for  the  2nd  October  ia  the  4th  year  of  King  James  L(1607) 

At  this  court  for  avoyding^  of  controversies  betwext  Wm.  Lane  and 
Bich.  Bevan :  It  is  now  with  the  Lord's  consent,  and  assent  of  Wm 
Lane,  ordered,  that  Bi^iucd  Bevan,  who  hath  broken  the  lord's  former 
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Older  betwezt  them,  shall  hensforth  have  and  repoesede  two  Bidges 
hitherto  in  controuersye,  and  so  save  the  sayd  Lane  from  hannes 
with  sufficient  hedge  and  diche  of  his  lande  adionyning.  And  this 
mder  peine  of  X9,  a  curia  in  curiam.'— ^^z^ZisA  OUdSy  their  SkUuUt 
imd  CusUms,  E.  £.  T.  S. 

*  To  \>aTe  diche  .  .  »  .  .* — Owl  and  NigMinga^e^  L  1239. 

A.S.  die;  O.Pris.  dVc;  O.Icel.  dfA;;  diJci;  ditch;  dike.— Strat.  CC 
Drain. 

DICHE-BOlfK,  sh,  the  embankment  on  the  hedg&^ide  of  a  ditch. 
Com.  *  Yo'  can  see  the  mark  o'  the  wil  [wheel]  'afe  way  np  the 
diche-honk  ;  it's  a  55nder  they  wunna  bolkth  killed.' 

DICHEB  [dei'chnr'],  sb.  a  ditcher:  generally  used  in  conjunction 
with  hedger — a  hedger  and  ditcher.  Com.  *The  fellow^  a  perty 
good  'edger  an'  dicher;  but  as  to  stack-makin'  an'  thatdiin',  w^^  'e% 
no  better  than  an  owd  66man.'    A.S.  dicerty  a  ditcher. 

DISSTAFF  [did-stu'f],  «&.,  o5».,  var,  jpr,  a  distaff. — ^Polvekbatch. 

DIHHEBT  [dim-urT],  (1)  sb.  a  dark,  ill-lighted  room  or  passage. — 
Shkewsbttby  ;  Pulverbatoh,  •  Whad  a  diminery  this  place  is ;  wV 
yo'  canna  see  from  one  end  to  the  other,  an'  it  imia  that  big.'  AA. 
dym,  dim ;  dark. 

(2)  »&.  a  building  or  shed  in  a  buildei^s  yard  where  tools,  mortar, 
and  odd  things  are  kept. — Shbewsbtjby. 

(3)  sb,,  chs.  a  place  attached  to  old  chnrohes  where  Hxe  grayo- 
digger's  tools  were  (perhaps)  kept. — Ihid* 

*  Underneath  this  church  [8.  Chad's],  on  the  north  side,  is  a  vaulted 
room,  called  the  dimery ;  which  place  probably  has  been  used  as  a 
repository  for  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  dead,  and  mi^t  receive  its 
name  from  the  Saxon  word  dtviTncra,  ghosts,  which  in  tunee  of  ignor* 
ance  and  superstition  were  supposed  to  haunt  such  places  ;  or  more 
likely  from  the  common  word  dim,  dark ;  a  dimery,  or  dark  room  or 
place.' — ^Phillips's  History  of  Shreunibury,  p.  89. 

DIMHT-SDDCY  [dimi*  sim'i'],   adj.   conceited;  laDguishing.— 

WOETHBW. 

DIVDEKS  [din-dur'z],  ah,  pi,  Boman  coins  found  at  Wbozbteb 
[Uriconium].    Spelt  dynders  by  Kennett,  in  Hal. 

*The  Boman  coins  foiuxd  here  (Wroxeter)  are  a  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  place ;  the  inhabitants  call  them  dinders,  a  corrup- 
tion of  me  Boman  denariiM* — Phillifs's  History  of  SJirewsbury,  pp. 
199,  200. 

DINO  [ding-]y  (1)  v,  a.  to  dash  down  with  violence. — ^Whitchurch. 

'  But  Do-wel  shal  dyngen  hym  adoun. 
And  destruye  his  myghte.' 

Piers  PL,  pass.  xx.  1.  6273,  ed.  Wb, 

O.N.  dengia,  to  hammer ;  dengia  einum  nidr,  to  drug  one  down,  in 
Wedq. 

(2)  V,  n.,  obsols.  to  impress  forcibly:  chiefly  used  in  the  way  of 
taunting. — ^Pulverbatoh  ;  Cluw.  *  The  Missis  'as  bin  dingin'  at  me,* 
said  Mjury  Davies,  '  about  Bessey  knittin*  the  Maister  a  stoddn'  in  a 
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'  day ;  ao  I  tond  'er  if  I  conldna  knit  a  stockin'  in  a  day,  I  oonld  mak' 
'im  a  shirt,  an'  I  went  at  it  dang-swang  an'  did  it.'  Mjuy  Davies  and 
Bessey  Coxall,  two  servants  of  the  'old  school,'  liyed  with  Ifrs. 

■  Bromley,  of  Castle  PulTerbatch,  abont  the  year  1817.  Workers  such 
as  they,  may  be  considered  like  many  of  the  words  of  their  time,  to 
have  become '  obsolete.' 

(3)  [ding'gl  $h,  a   bnzidng   ncnse  in  the  ear&  —  Shbewsbttbt. 
'Dear  eart !  rye  sich  a  ding  r  my  ears,  jest  like  a  swarm  o'  bees.' 

BDIOE  [din'zh],  (1)  r.  a.  to  dint;  to  knock  in. — Shrewsbury.  Qy. 
com.     '  Dun  *ee  know  who's  dinged  the  tay-pot  athisn  ?    It  looks  as 
if  it  'ad  bin  fell  o'  the  flur.'    O.N.  dengia,  to  hammer.    C£  Bulge. 
(2)  sb.  a  dint— /Wa. 

jnWKEBL-'WHILEy  sb.  dinner-time. — Collisbt.  *  Fye  bin  workin' 
i'  my  dinner'fo'ile.  Sir.' 

DIP  [dip*],  n.)  adj.,  var.  pr.  deep ;  canning ;  crafty.  Com.  ^  Dip 
as  the  KoruL '  is  a  proyerbial  phnue  current  in  Shropshire,  signifying 
very  crafty. 

(2)  th.  the  part  of  a  mine  below  the  leyel ;  the  part  aboye  the  leyel 
is  called  the  &mm^.— Oollibbt  ;  M.  T. 

SlPiniSS  [dipnii's],  ib.,  var.  pr.  deepness;  slyness. — FuLyERBATCH. 
Qy.  com.  *'0w  yo'  cropen  off  to  the  wakes  athont  sayin'  eyer-a 
word ;  I'll  remember  yo'  lur  yore  dipnem.* 

DIPPEBi  sb.  Alcedo  Fspida^  the  Kingfisher. — ^BRmaNORTH. 

BIS  An  A  Uii^disni'nnl],  v.  a.,  pec.  to  inconvenience;  to  disturb;  to 
turnout. — ^Pulvkrbatch;  Corve  Dale;  Wem.  (1)  'Yo' can  come 
in,  yo'  66nna  disannul  the  ladies.'  (2)  '  "E  thought  to  end  'is  days 
theer,  but  this  new  lan'lord's  disannulled  'im  altoge^er.' 

DISCOBDEDEV  [diskaur^di'du'n],  pret.  disagreed— Cleb  Hills. 
.    *  Well,  I  met  a  bin  ^th  'im  now,  on'y  we  discordeden  a  bit.'    O.Fr. 
discorder,  disputer;  quereller. — ^BuR. 

SI8GEST  [dizgest*],  v.  a.  to  digest  Com.  '  I'm  a  sight  betfcer  than 
I  wuz ;  ^arb-tay  did  me  most  good  of  anythin'.  I  could  aumust 
disgesi  a  pimple-stwun.' 

'  Sowre  whey  and  curds  can  yeeld  a  sugred  tast 
Where  sweete  martchpane,  as  yet  was  never  knowne : 
When  emptie  gorge,  hath  bole  of  milke  embrast ; 
And  cheese  and  bread,  hath  dayly  of  his  owne. 
He  craves  no  feast,  nor  seekes  no  banquets  fine, 
He  can  disgest  his  dinner  without  wine.' 

Chtjrohyard's  Poems,  p.  113,  L  18. 
*  Disgestive  FacuUjf  assimilates  the  nourishment,  into  the  substance 
of  that  part  where  it  is.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  11.  chap.  xviL  p. 
414. 

BISH-WASHES,  sb.  Mota4nlla  yarreUii,  the  Pied  Wagtail.— Bridg- 

VORTH. 

DISTRESS  fdistres's],  sb,,  pec.  strain ;  stress ;  application  of  force. 
— Weil    'Theer  wunna  be  no  distress  on  that  theer  'edge  tin  after 
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'arrest,' — i*  e,  till  after  the  oom  is  eut,  and  animals  are  tamed  into 
the  field,  who  will  sbreun,  or  toy,  the  strength  of  the  fence. 

BITHEK  [didh'urn,  v,  n.  to  tremble  with  cold ;  to  shiver.  Com. 
*  Tm  starved  till  I  ditJier,  an'  my  tith  chatter.'  *  Thaf s  a  pity,  for 
yore  tongae  can  chatter  fast  enough/    Of.  Acker. 

DIVIHIHG-BOD,  sb.,  oheols,  a  rod  made  of  Hazel  or  twigs  of  Wych 
Elm,  used  for  purposes  of  divination. — Corvk  Dais  ;  Luinlow.  See 
Bk.  IL,  Folklorey  &c,  '  Charming  and  Charms.' 

SIZENIH'  [dii'h'ninl  ab.  a  'dressing ; '  a  scolding.— Weh.  '  'Er give 
'im  a  fine  aixenin*  w'en  ^e  did  come  wham.'    CL  Dizen  =  to  dress. 

BO  [doo*l  sh.  a  festivity ;  an  entertainment.  Com.  *  I  s'pose  aa 
theer's  to  bo  a  fine  <^  at  Ihe  Squire's  w^eii  the  weddin'  comes  off.' 

DOCK  [dok*],  (1)  V,  a.,  ohsoU,  to  cut  off  the  tails  of  horses  to  the  stump  ; 
also  to  cut  close  the  ears  of  dogR,  Com.  The  latter  practice  is  made 
criminal  under  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act.  'That  dog  d6d  look 
better  if  'is  ears  wun  dockt,  but  we  dama  now.' 

'He  [Sir  Charles  Ghrandison]  seldom  travels  without  a  set,  and 
suitable  attendants;  and,  what  I  think  serais  a  little  to  savour  of 
singulaiity,  his  horses  are  not  docked.  Their  tails  are  only  tied  up 
when  thev  are  on  l^e  road 

'  But  if  he  be  of  opinion  that  the  tails  of  these  noble  anfmalft  are 
not  only  a  natural  ornament,  but  are  of  real  use  to  defend  them  firom 
the  vexatious  insects  thai  in  summer  are  so  apt  to  annoy  them  (as 
Jenny  just  now  told  me  weis  thought  to  be  his  reason  for  not  depriving 
his  cattle  of  a  defence  which  nature  gave  them),  how  far  from  a  die* 
praise  is  this  humane  consideration  I  And  how  in  the  more  minute 
as  well  as  we  may  suppose  in  the  greater  instances,  does  he  deserve 
the  character  of  the  man  of  mercy,  who  will  be  merciful  to  his  beast.' 
— Str  Charles  Orandison,  vol.  i.  p.  257,  ed.  1766. 

*  Dokkyn^  or  smytyn'  a-w^  the  tayle.  DeoaudoJ* — Ftcmjpi,  Farv* 
O.N.  dokr,  a  short,  stumpy  taiL — ^Wedq. 

(2)  V.  a,  to  cut  off,  in  any  general  sense,  so  as  to  shorten. — Puii- 
YEABATOH.  Qj,  oom.  'I  dunna  know  whad  folks  wanten  66^  a 
yard  o'  stuff  'angin'  at  thar  'eels;  I  should  like  to  tak'  'em  to  the 
choppin'-block  an'  dock  'em.' 

*  His  heer  was  by  his  ores  ful  round  i-shorn. 
His  top  was  docked  lyk  a  preeet  bifom.' 

Chaitcisr,  The  Prologue,  1.  590,  ed.  Morria 

•  DokkyrH  or  shortyn.    Ikcu/rto,  ahhrevioj — Prompt,  Parv. 

(3)  V,  a.  to  shorten :  as  of  a  baby's  clothes. — ^Wem  ;  EuCiBSMEBB. 
'We  maun  dock  the  child's  clothes  nex'  wik,  the  weather's  gettin' 
warmer.' 

(4)  V,  a.,  pec,  to  put  off:  as  of  apparel. — Shbewsbttry,  'It^s  no 
use,  I  mun  dock  this  gownd  off,  if s  swelterin'  me  to  d^eth.'    Ot  DofC 

DOCTOB'S  MOH,  eb,  a  medical  man's  assistant.  Com.  *  I  should 
think  theer's  somebody  very  bad  at  the  shop ;  I  sid  the  Doctor  theer 
this  momin',  an'  the  Jboctore  mon  this  onder.' 

DOCTOB'S  STTTFF,  sb,  medicine.    Com. 
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DOBDSBDIG  [dod-hVi'nJ,  porf.  adj.  tremT>Iing;  shakiiig:  as  from 
age  or  sicknesB,  like  palsied  people  do. — Ck>&yE  Daue.    Cf.  Dither. 

DODGER  [dojm^,  sh.  Bherardia  tsrvensis,  creeping  Fltune-tbistle. 
CobteDaije. 

DOFF  [dof-l,  V,  a.  to  put  off;  to  do  off. — Shrewsburt;  Pulvbb- 
BA.TCH;  Newport;  Wem.  'If  yo'maiiLen  work,  doff  that  jacket; 
yo*  bin  like  owd  Jack  Jones — ate  till  yo'  swat,  an' work  till  yo' 
starre.' 

* do  as  ich  )>e  Tede, 

do/bHoe  Jds  bere-skyn  *  &  be  stille  in  K  clones.' 

William  ofPaUme,  L  2343. 

*  Shee  also  dofU  her  lieayy  babeijeon, 
'Which  the  nire  feature  of  her  hmbs  did  hyde/ 

Sfenser,  F.  Q.,  Bk.  III.  0.  iz.  si  xzL 

DOO  [dog'],  ah.  the  link  at  the  end  of  the  chain  fastening  it  round 
the  cow's  neck. — Glee  Hills.    Qy.  com.    See  Cow-chain«. 

DOO-DAIST  [dog'dai*'zi'1,  ab,  AnthSmis  cotula^  stinking  Chamomile. 
— Whttchubch,  TiUiock.    Gf.  Kaise. 

DOOOIS  [dogi'l,  8h.y  si.  the  overlooker  at  the  pifs  moutL — Colliert  : 
11 T.    Of.BeeTe(l). 

DOO-HAHOnr,  sh.  a  large  social  gathering. — Corvb  Dale.  Mr. 
Halliwell  says  a  dof -hanging  was  a  wedding  feast  where  money  waff 
collected  for  the  bnde. 

DOO-KEH'  [dog*men],  sLpl.,  ohs.  church  beadles. — ^Bishop's  Castle  ; 

.  Cltjk.  Countrymen  coming  into  church  were  often  followed  by  their 
dogs,  which  were  driven  out  by  the  beadles,  who  thus  acquired  tha^ 
name  of  dog-mnen.    This  office  ceased  to  exist  about  1830. 

*  July  17*^,  1741.  Then  agreed  with  Henry  Howells  to  give  him  Ten 
shillings  untill  Ladv  Day  next  for  Whiping  thedoggs  out  of  the  Church 
servias  Time,  and  keenmg  people  from  Sleeping  in  Churdi  During 
Divine  service,  and  to  be  paid  mm  by  the  Ghurcmwardens  that  are  in 
Office  for  the  time  Being.^CAiircAtiwrc2en'«  AccoumiSi  dun. 

DdO-BOOF,  «fr.  same  as  Cnrly-ftone,  q.  v.  The  miners  give  it  tlus 
name  frtmi  its  fimcLed  resemblance  to  the  loof  of  a  dog's  mouth. — 
Golliebt;  M.T. 

DOG'S  LEAVE,  jpAr.y  «?.1  without  permission. — Shrewsburt. 

DOLLIES  [doH'z],  sh.  pi.  bolsters  of  straw  put  under  the  eaves  of  a 
stack  to  make  them  project,  and  so  throw  the  wet  off  better. — Pulveb- 
batch. 

DOLLT  rdoH*],  (Xjjb-  ft  washing  implement — Shrewsbubt;  Elles- 
hbbe.  Qy.  com.  The  lower  ^art  of  tne  dcUrf  is  made  of  a  solid  block  of 
wood,  8  mches  deep  and  6^  inches  wide ;  it  is  of  circular  shape,  and 
so  cut  through  at  uie  two  opposite  diameters  as  to  form  four  wedge- 
shaped  feet  ^  inches  in  deptn.  Into  the  centre  of  this  block  is  fiUed 
an  upright  handle  2  ft.  long,  having  a  cross-bar  at  the  top  15  laches 
lon^ ;  held  by  this,  the  ddUy  is  worked  with  an  up  and  down  motion, 
which  pounds  the  dirt  out  of  the  dothes. 
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(2)  V,  a,  to  deanse  the  dothes  with  the  dolly  or  the  '  dolly-peg.'— 
Ibid. 

DOLLT-PEO,  sh,  an  implement  similar  in  intention  to  the  dolly,  bat 
differing  from  it  in  form  and  mode  of  action.  A  circular  piece  of 
wood  I^  inch  thick  and  8  inches  in  diameter  has  inserted  into  it  six 
stout  pegs  about  7  inches  in  length ;  on  the  upper  side  of  it  is  an  up- 
right nandle  2  ft.  2  inches  long,  haying  a  cross-bar  7  inches  long, 
a^ut  4  inches  below  the  top ;  the  operator  holds  the  doUy-peg  by  this, 
and  with  a  strong  twisting  motion  shakes  and  rubs  the  clothes  in  the 
water,  so  as  to  cleanse  them  yery  effectually.— /Hd.    Cf.  Peggy. 

BOLLT-TITB,  sh.  the  deep  tub  adapted  to  the  purpose,  in  which  the 
clothes  are  '  dollied/ — Ibid,    Of.  Washing  stock. 

DON  [don*],  V.  a.,  ohsols,  to  put  on :  as  of  clothes — more  especially 
gay  attire ;  to  dress  up. — ^PiiLyEBBATOH.  '  DidVee  see  Bessy  Leach 
at  the  dub  ?  wimna-d-'er  donned  off  P '    See  Donningfl. 

<  And  costly  yesture  was  in  band  to  don,* 

Turbvile'B  Ovid,  1567,  f.  146,  in  Hai,. 

'  What,  should  I  don  this  robe,  and  trouble  you  ? ' 

Titiu  Andronicua,  I.  L  189. 

*Do  on  dothys,  or  dothyn'.     Indtw,  vestio,*  ^Prompt  Farv.     CL 

jyoft 

BONCASS  [dong-ku's],  v,  n,  to  saunter. — Clbb  Hills.  *  Weer  bin 
yo'  off  dancaB8in*  to  now  ? ' 

SONET-WAOOOH  [doa-ni*  wagni'n],  ab.  a  waggon  with  skeleton 
sides. — Atottam. 

BON-HAHD,  sh,  an  expert ;  an  adept. — PuLyERSATOH ;  Clee  Hills. 
'  Tummas,  they  tellen  me  as  yo'  bin  a  don- and  at  stack-makin'  an' 
thetchin' ;  can  'ee  spar'  us  a  mk  ?  *    Cf.  Dab-hand. 

DOHNINOS  [doni'nz],  sb.pl.,  ohsolsA  fine  clothes. — ^PuLyBRBATOH. 
'  Sally  Price  'as  got  on  aU  'er  donnin^s  I  should  think ;  Vy  'er's 
'anged  65th  ribbints  like  a  pedlai^s  basket.'    See  Don. 

DOOB^CHEEKS,  sb.  ph  door-posts.— Wev.  See  Exod.  xiL  22,  ed. 
1640.— HaIi, 

DOOBnJAWHS,  sb,  pi,  var.  pr.  door-posts  or  jambs. — ^PuLyBRBATCH. 

SOSOME  [doa'sum],  adj.  hearty ;  thriying :  said  of  animals. — ^Wem. 

'  Loik  dangling  of  a  babb^,  then  the  Huntsman  hoye  him  up. 
The  dugs  a  bayin'  roind  mm,  while  the  gemmen  croid,  *  *  Whoo-hup ! " 
As  doe&ome  cauyes  lick  fleetm^  out  o'  th'  piggin  in  the  shed. 
They  worried  eyery  inch  of  him,  aw  but  his  tail  an'  yed.' 

Farmer  Dobbin :  *  A  Day  wi*  the  Ohesmre  Fox  Bugs.* 
E.  E.  EoEBTON  Warbu&toi^s  Munting  Songs^  y. 
xyiiL  p.  94. 

A.S.  duganf  to  thriye  (=  Germ,  taugen), 

DOSSIL  [dos'il],  sb.  a  satisfying  quantity. — ^Wbm.  **Er  give  'im  a 
good  doml  o*  diumplin'.' 
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])0UBIiE4X>AL  [dub'l  koal],  sK  a  good  coal  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  mudi  used. — Coluebt  ;  M.  T.    See  Coal-fleld. 

BOITBLE  COUPLE  [dubi  kupll  ah,  twin  lambs.  Com.  Eedupli- 
cation  of  this  kind  is  very  general  in  Shronflhire— <uh>  twins^  for  twins. 
Betty  Roberts  of  Castle  Pcdyerbatcb,  speaJdng  of  her  daii^hter,  said, 
'  To  remember  Saa*ra,  Mi^'am ;  well,  'er  got  married,  an'  in  a  twelye- 
month  er  wuz  piit  to  bed  of  a  double  Hrth  o'  two  twins,*  Betty's 
auditor  computed  these  to  be  eight  children !  On  a  gravestone  in 
Edgmond  churchyard  (Salop)  is  the  following  epitaph  (date  AD. 
1800)  :— 

*  They  were  Two  Twins  in  Birth  both  join'd; 
Great  is  their  gain  in  Hopes  to  find.' 

Cf.  Two-dotible. 

DOUGH.     See  Snft 

DOUK  [dou'k],  r.  a.  to  stoop  or  lower  the  head.  Com.  *  'E  douka 
is  yed  Hke  a  gonder  gwein  under  a  barn-door '  is  a  current  Shrop* 
shire  saying. 

*  M.  Mery.  Gurtsie  .  .  ,douke  you  and  orouche  at  euery  worde.' — 
Soister  Doister^  Act  j.  Sc.  ii\j.  p.  26. 

BOUKER  [dou'lcur^jy  sh.  Podicepa  minor,  the  Little  Grebe. — 
Wellinoton.  Qy.  com.  Bewick  calls  this  *  The  small  Doucker,'  See 
British  Birds,  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  ed.  1832.  *  Hie  merauluSy  A^,  a  dokare.' 
— Wr.  Tocaba,  yol.  i.  p.  253,    G£  Dab-chick.    See  J'ack-douker. 

DOXTBT  [dou"st^(l)  »5.  dust. — Shbewsbukt;  Pulvbrbatch;  Chxtrch 
Stretton.  'xhem  up-stars  rooms  bin  in  a  fine  mess  o*  dowl  an' 
doustf  they  wanten  a  right  good  frotin'.' 

'  LI.  Also,  that  no  S^eler,  Boche',  Baker,  ne  Gloyer,  ne  none  other 
persone,  caste  non  Intrelle  ne  fylth  of  Bestes  donge,  ne  dousty  oyer 
Seyeme  brugge,  ne  beyond  the  seid  Brugge  in  the  streme.'  See 
*  Ordinances  of  Worcester,'  temp.  Ed.  IV.  (1467),  in  English  Gilds, 
tJieir  Statutes  and  Customs,  K  E.  T.  S. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  beat'-PuLyEBBATCH;  Wem.  *  Doust  'is  jacket  for  'im, 
Surrey.* 

SOXrSTEE,  (1)  sb,,  var,  pr.  a  duster. — Shrewsburt. 

(2)  sh.  a  heayy  blow.— Pulverbatch ;  Wem.  'It  fell  sich  a 
doiuierJ 

DOTTT  [dou"t],  V.  a.  to  extinguish ;  to  do  out.  Com.  *  Dout  them 
candles,  SaUy ;  tiieer  'U  he  light  enough  to  talk  by  then,  if  that's  aU 
yo'n  got  to  do.' 

*  Voon*  owte,  or  qwenchyn'  (li3th,  K;  lyth,  H.).  Extinguo.^—Promjpi^ 
Parv. 

SOUTEB,  ah.  a  candle  extinguisher.    Com. 

BOWL  [dou-l],  (1)  sb.  the  downy  fibres  of  a  feather ;  down.    Com. 

'  Arid.  You  fools ! the  elements. 

Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as  well 
Wound  ihe  loud  winds,  or  with  bemocrd-at  stabs 
Kin  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dcwle  that's  in  my  plume.' — Temjpest,  III.  iii.  65. 
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*  Yoting  dowl  of  the  beard.' — ffoufeU,  sect,  i.,  in  Hal. 

(2)  ab,  the  light  downy  sabstance  vhich  collects  under  beds  and 
about  bedroom  floors,  &o.    Com* 

(8)  V,  a,,  $1,?  to  abuse:  as  big  boys  do  little  ones,  too  often. — 
Shbewsbxtby.  *  George  Davies  aowled  poor  little  Joe  Oartri't  shame- 
ful gwein  to  school ;  a  great  lungeous  lout  'e  is  T 

(4)  V.  a,t  ohsoU.  to  mix  or  knead  up  in  a  hurry:  as  of  bread  or 
dumpling. — ^Pcjlveebatch.  *  We  bin  gettin'  short'  o*  bread,  I  see ; 
I  mun  dowl  up  a  pot-cake  for  tay,  an'  uie  men  can  'a  cake  an'  drink 
fur  thar  supper.'    Cf.  Blunge. 

BOWLES,  ah.,  ohsols,  a  cake  or  dumpling  made  in  a  hurry. — Ibid, 
'  Look  sharp  an'  mak*  a  bit  of  a  dowl&r  to  'elp  out  the  men*s  dinners.' 

DOWN-FALL  [dounfaull,  sh,  a  fall  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow.  Conu 
'  It's  despert  coud ;  we  sha'n  a  a  dawrirfaU  afore  lung.' 

DOWHT  [dou'ni'],  adj.,  si.  crafty.     Com.    *  A  downy  trick.* 

BSAG  [dr^ag*],  sh.  a  timber  bar  used  for  drawing  timber  out  of 
*  workings.'"— Oollibey;  M.  T. 

BRAOOES  [dr'ag-ur*!,  sK  advantage;  start. — Oswbstrt.  Dragger 
is  a  term  used  by  boys  when  running  a  race:  the  known  good 
runners  giye  the  inferior  ones  a  '  start,'  varying  in  distanoe  aocoimng 
to  their  powers ;  &is  they  call  giving  dragger,  a  simple  mode  of  what 
racing  men  would  term  *  handicappine.' 

A  writer,  Edeimion,  in  ^ye^ones,  March  4th,  1874,  p.  29,  says, 
'  I  £Guicy  the  word  dragger  is  confined  to  the  Welsh  border,  and  I  take 
it  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  word  rhagor.  Bhag  =  before ; 
di£Perence;  precedence,  with  the  termination  ''or."  Suppose  one 
Welsh  boy  cnsdlenging  another  to  a  race,  and  the  following  dialogue 
toensue:  "  A  redi  di  r&s  hefo  fi  ?  "  "Gwnafcfeint  o  ra^w  agaf  fiP* 
**  Wei  cymer  haner  can  Uath."  This  would  be  exactly  synonymous 
with  the  term  dragger  as  used  by  Oswestry  boys.' 

BEAGON'S-BLOOD,  sb.  Geranium  Bobertianum,  Herb  Bobert — 

PUJ.VEEBATCH. 

BKAIV  [dr'een*  and  dr'i'h'n],  eh,  a  large,  deep,  wide,  open  ditch 
for  draining  the  Wealdmoors. — ^Newpobt.  A  gutter  is  a  small, 
narrow  ditcn  for  the  same  purpose.    Of.  Diche,  also  Sough  (1). 

BEAW  [drau*],  (1)  v.  a.  to  take  bread  out  of  the  oven.  Conu 
'  Han  *ee  drawed  tiie  bread  P ' 

'  Draw  the  Bread  when  it  is  well  Baken ;  then  it  is  taken  out  of  the 
(yrQnJ-^Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  III.  ch.  iiL  p.  86. 

*  Drawe  forthe  owte  of  )>e  ovyne.    EffumoJ — Prompt.  Parv. 

(2)  v.  a.  to  take  cattle  out  of  meadow-land  that  the  grass  may  grow 
for  hay. — ^Pulvebbatoh.  'Yo'  mun  Bee  to  the  'edges  round  8iem 
meadows,  they  mun  be  drawed  an'  dressed  nex'  wik*'    See  Breas. 

(3)  V,  a,  to  let  off  water  from  wet  fields  by  means  of  aids. — Oles 
HiLLa    '  Han  'ee  drawed  them  aids  ? '    See  Aid. 

BEAW-BOITE  [dr'au'boan  orbwun],  sK  the '  merry-thought '(cZavie/e^) 
of  a  fowl. — PxiLVEBBATCH ;  WoBTHEN.  This  bone  gets  its  locsl  name 
of  draiV'bone  from  the  custom  practised  by  young  people  of  drauntig 
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or  pulling  it  in  order  to  determine  whiclx  of  them  will  be  soonest 
married.  The  bone,  held  at  each  extremity  by  two  persons,  is  pulled 
between  them  tiU  it  breaks ;  the  one  in  whose  hand  the  shorter  piece 
remains  will  be  the  iirst  to  enter  the  maniage  state,  but  the  other 
will  haye  '  the  lungeat  cubbert  I ' 

SRAWIHG-BOAD,  ah.  same  as  Cimgit,  q- ▼.— Colliebt  ;  M.  T. 
Of.  Spout-road. 

SRAWT  [dr'aut*],  sh.  the  full  balancing  range  of  steelyards ;  that 
which,  is  weighed  at  one  balance. — Pulyebbatgh.  Qy.  com.  '  My 
stilyards  66na  weigh  more  than  56  [lbs.]  at  a  drawt.^ 

SBAWT-HOBSE  [dr^aut-  aur's],  ah.  a  diaugbt-hoise,  i,  e.  a  waggon- 
horse. — ^Pulyebbatgh;  Bbjdqjxobtjsl 

DBAWTS  [dr^auts*],  ^5.  a  pair  of  dentist's  forceps. — ^Pulybrbatoh. 
Qy.  com.     '  The  las'  tuth  I  'ad  out  I  suffered  a  martidom ;  the  d/rawU 
shpt  twize,  an'  it  'ad  to  be  punched  out.'    '  Drawte  or  pulle.    TraduSy 
in  Frampt,  Farv,    See  Draht  in  Stbat. 

DBAT  [dz^ah'y],  ab.  a  squiners  nest. — Church  Stbetton. 

<  The  nimble  squirrel  notiug  here, 
Her  mossy  drav  that  makes.' 

Dbaytoits  Quest  of  Cynthia,  p.  626,  in  Nares. 

DKATTOH  BIBTT  FAIB,  ab.  The  fair  known  in  the  north  of 
Shropshire  by  this  name  is  a  long-established  cattle  fair,  held  at 
Market  Drayton  in  the  end  of  October.  The  bad  weather  usually 
prevailing  at  the  time  haa  given  it  its  name.  Formerly  the  old- 
fiu^oned  feumers  of  the  district  were  much  exercised  in  tiieir  minds 
if  their  winter  wheat  was  not  sown  by  the  Dirty  fair. 

SBEEP  [dr'eep*],  v.  n.,  var.  pr.  to  drip. — Shbewsbubt. 

SBEHCH  [di^en'sh],  (1)  ab.  a  draught  or  potion  for  horses  or  cattle. 
Com. 

'  Drenches  ;  Drinks  or  Mashes  given  to  Horses  to  cleanse  them.' — 
Academy  of  Armory ,  Bk.  III.  ch.  iii.  p.  89. 

*.....    if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  that  forgetful  lake  b^umb  not  stilL' 

Paradise  Lost,  Bk.  11.  L  73. 
A.S.  drene,  a  drink;  drench. 

^2^  V.  a.  to  administer  the  potion.    Com.    A.S.  drencan,  to  make  to 
dnnk. 

DEKH  UHIHCKHOBV,  «&.  a  horn  into  which  the  drench  is  put,  as  a 
convenient  means  of  pouring  it  down  the  animal's  throat.  Com. 
*  Look  sharp  an'  fifttch  uie  drenchiiH-om  out  o'  the  shad,  an'  'elp  mo 
to  drench  the  cow,  or  else  'er'll  be  4j^**    •^•3.  dreric-hom, 

DSES8  [dr'es'l,  v,  a.  Applied  to  meadows,  this  term  signifies  to  break 
and  scatter  tne  dung  upon  them;  to  pick  off  stones,  sticks,  &c.  See 
^         (2). 


SSE88EL,  BSESSEK  rdr'es*el],  Shbewsbubt,  Uffington.  [dr'esnir^l 
Com.  (1)  sb,,  obsdls.  an  old-fiishioned  piece  of  kitchen  furniture,  consist, 
ing  of  a  long,  narrow  table,  having  a  row  of  drawers  to  the  front,  and 
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surmotinted  by  a  liigli  range  of  shelyes  for  dishes:  the  sides  of  tliis, 
reaching  about  half  way  to  the  top,  are  enclosed  and  made  into  a 
cupboard  for  smaller  pieces  of  crockery.  A  dresser  of  this  kind  and 
a  tall  clock  were  formerly  considered  quite  indispensable  to  'tidy' 
young  people  about  to  begin  housekeeping.  '  Aye,  it  begins  to  look 
like  marr'in'  w'en  the  clock  an'  dresser's  bought;  I  s'pose  the  nez* 
thing  551  be  the  axin's.'    Fr,  dressoir,  a  side-board. 

BBESSEB,  (2)  sb.  an  implement  which  combines  hammer  and  ^pick ;' 
being  a  hammer  at  one  end,  and  very  sharp,  like  a  'pick'  at  the 
other :  strong  iron  clamps  secure  it  to  the  handle.  It  is  used  for 
setting  props  and  general  heavy  work. — Collibey  ;  M.  T. 

DSEVEN  [dr'eyn],  sb.  a  person  or  thing  in  a  state  or  condition  of 
dirt. — Ww£.  *  Look  at  that  child,  whad  a  dreven  'er  is !  'er  mus'  a 
bin  i'  the  slurry.' 

DBIBBLE  [dr'ib-1],  (1)  v.  n.  to  rain  slowly;  to  fall  in  drops. — 
Shbewsbttby;  Pulvbbbatch.    Qy.  com. 

(2)  V,  n,  to  do  anything  in  a  feeble  kind  of  way. — SHBSWSBtraT ; 
Atcham  ;  Ellesmebb.    Qy.  com.     *  Now,  Sarah,  if  yo'  bin  gwem  to 

*   milk  the  cow,  milk  'er,  an'  dunna  dribble  at  'er.' 

(3)  V,  a.  to  let  fall  drop  by  drop ;  to  leak. — Shbewsbttry  ;  Pulteb- 
BATCH.  Qy.  com.  *  The  rayn-tub's  lost  a  'oop,  an's  dribblin'  all  the 
waiter  out 

' ten  thousand  casks, 

For  ever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents.' 

CowPBB,  The  Task,  Bk.  IV.  1.  605. 

(4)  V.  a,  to  deal  out  in  very  small  quantities. — ^Atciiam  ;  Weic  ; 
Ellesmebb.  '  Dunna  dribble  the  barley  out  athatns — gie  me  a  good 
feed  for  the  fowl  at  wunst.' 

DBIBLETS  [dr'ib'li'ts]^  sh,  pi,  very  small  quantities. — ^Atchuc; 
Webc. 

SBIBLIVOS  [dr'ib'linz],  idem. — ^Ellbbmbbb. 

DBIDBEIf  CH  [dr'id'bensh],  sb.y  obs,  a  wrinkle ;  a  crease. — ^Wobthen. 
(1)  'Poor  Jazey  Humphries  I  'er's  gettin'  a  nowd  66man;  the  drid- 
benches  is  beginnin'  to  shew  in  *er  for'yed.*  (2)  *  It  wuz  a  dridbench 
i'  the  child's  shirt  as  wuz  'urtin'  'im  made  'im  so  fretchit.' 

DBXFT-HOTJSE  [dr'if -t  u'sl,  sb,  the  lofty  covered  way  out  of  a  farm- 
yard under  which  a  loaded  waggon  can  be  drawn. — Wem.    Qy.  com. 

DBXFT-WAT.    The  same. 

DBINK,  sb.  ale.  Com.  '  Whad  sort  o'  drink  dun  they  keep  at  that 
public?'  *Well,  nuthin'  to  brag  on;  it  wunna  much  better  than 
fresh'drink  the  las'  time  as  I  wuz  theer.'  Very  strong  old  *  October' 
ale  is  called  beer ;  *  old  (eer,'  '  harvest  &eer.'     See  Fresh-drink. 

DBINK-MEAT  fdr'ing-k  mait],  «6.  ale  boiled,  thickened  with  oat- 
meal, and  spiced. — Pulvebbatch.  Qy.  com.  •  The  cowman's  got  a 
despert  bad  coud ;  Til  mak'  'im  a  stodger  o'  drink-mate  fur  'is  supper, 
an'  gie  'im  a  good  swat.' 

DBIP  [dr'ip-],  17.  a.  to  take  the  last  milk  from  a  cow. — ^Nbwpobt  ; 
Wem;  WniTCHUBcn.    Cf.  Strip. 
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SBIPPIHO-BOWljy  sb.  a  wooden  bowl  used  to  drip  the  cows  into. 

— /wa. 

SBIPPnrOS,  8b.  the  last  milk  dmwn  from  a  cow. — Ibid.  Cf. 
Afterings,  also  Stripping^. 

SEiVjs  a  head,  p?ir.  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  solid  stratum 
of  coal,  mineral,  &c. — Collebbt  ;  M.  T. 

DBODSOKE  [dr'od'su'm],  adj\  dreadful ;  alarming. — ^Bridgnorth. 

DROP  OITT,  V,  n.  to  quarrel ;  to  fall  out. — Pulvbrbatch  ;  Clun  ; 
Wem.  '  If  that  shoot  o'  do'es  inna  done  agen  the  club,  yo'  an'  me 
sha'n  drop  out.* 

SKOPPnrO-TIlEE,  sb.  a  showery  time. — ^Pulvbrbatch  ;  "Wblung- 
ton;  Wbm. 

DBOXTPEN  [dr'oup-h'n],  part,  adj,,  obsoU.  drooping. — ^Pulvbrbatch  ; 
Ellesmerb.  '  Yore  cabbidge  plants  looken  rather  droupen,  John.' 
'  Aye,  they  want'n  a  drop  o'  rayn ;  but  they'n  prink  up  to*rt  night.' 

*  But  ^e  it  is  that,  when  the  oyle  is  spent, 
The  light  goes  out,  and  weeke  is  throwne  away : 
80,  when  he  had  resignd  his  regiment, 
His  daughter  gan  despise  his  drouping  day, 
And  wearie  wax  of  his  continuall  stay.' 

Sfbnsbr,  F.  Q,,  Bk.  n.  c.  z.  st.  xxz. 

O.IceI.  drdpa,  droup  (droop). — Strat. 

BBOYIER  [dr'oavyur'],  sb.,  var.  pr.  a  drover. — Pulvbrbatch  ;  Wbm. 
'  Who'd  a  thought  on  a  fine  camperin'  young  fellow  like  that  comin' 
to  be  a  drovier  ?' 

'  Robert  Mather  was  a  stranger  in  this  country ;  hee  came  hither 
to  serve  Sir  Humphrey  Lea  as  his  Bayly.  Hee  was  a  person  very 
expert  in  bupng  and  selling  of  Catle,  and  had  a  commission,  to  be 
one  of  the  long^s  purveyors,  which  was  an  office  to  buy  fatt  beasts 

for  the  King's  housnould These  puryeyors  were  likewise 

drovyerSy  who  bought  catle  in  this  country,  and  brought  them  into 
Kent  to  sell  again.' — Gtouon's  History  of  Myddle,  p.  74. 

DBXTDOEB  [dr'uj-ur'],  *6.,  var.  pr.  a  cook's  flour-dredger. — Shrews- 
bury; Pulverbatch;  Craven  Arms;  Clun;  Wem. 

SBTJHBLE  [dr'um-bl],  (1)  r.  n.,  obsoU.  to  be  sluggish ;  to  dawdle. 
— ^Pulverbatch.  *  Come,  pluck  up  yore  fit,  an'  dimna  g66  drumhlirC 
alung,  as  if  yo'  wim  'afe  asleep.' 

*  Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John  I  Eobert  I  John  I  Go  take  up  these  clothes 
here  quickly.  Where's  the  cowl-staff  ?  look,  how  you  drumble  ! ' — 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  IIL  iii.  156. 

(2)  St.,  obsols.  a  dull,  inactive  person.— /Wti.  *  The  poor  owd  men's 
aumust  done  now ;  an'  'e  wuz  al'ays  a  poor  drumble.* 

(3)  sb.y  obsols.  a  rough  wooded  dip  in  the  groimd;  a  dingle. — 
Newport. 

BBXnDT-HOLE  [dr^um-bi'  oal],  sb.  same  as  Drumble  (3).— 
Ellesmere.  *  I  jjot  to  g66  to  Linea'  to-neet,  an'  I  dunna  know  'ow 
to  pass  the  drumby-ole  near  the  Cut  bridge,  for  they  sen  theei's 
frittenin  theer.'    C£  IHunble-hole. 
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*  DBTTHHIL  [d/ami'l],  (1)  ah.  a  worn-out  horse. — Pulvebbatch; 
Wbllington. 

(2)  eib,  a  dull,  aluggiah  person. — ^Pulyekbatoh.  'I  dunna  know 
Vicn  is  best,  men  or  'orse,  fur  tiiey  bin  bdath  poor  drummiU!  Cf. 
Drumble  (2),  also  KefTel. 

D&TnUnrO  [dr'umin],  sh.  a  sound  beating.    Com. 

DEW  [dr'uv],  pret,  and  part,  past^  drove ;  driven.  Com.  *  I  'ear 
Medlicott's  lost  the  oow  'e  bought  at  the  far,  an'  I  dunna  66nder  at  it ; 
'er  milk  'ad  bin  pounded  so  lung,  an'  'er  wuz  o'er-drui;,  an'  it  brought 
on  the  nulk  fEuver.'    See  Sid  (1). 

DEY  [dr'ei-j,  (1)  adj.  thirsty.  Com.  ^Weer'n'ee  got  the  bottle, 
lads  r  fur  Tm  as  dry  ha  a  ragman's  'prentice.'  '  Be'appen  yo'n  'ad  a 
red  yurrin  fur  yore  dinner.' 

*  And  now  my  oonclusion  Til  tell. 
For,  £uth,  I'm  confoundedly  dflry! 

BoBEBT  BuBNS,  FoemBf  p.  60, 1.  26.  '^ 

(2)  adj.  having  no  milk :  said  of  cows.    Com.  y^^ 

(3)  V.  a.  to  cause  a  cow  to  lose  her  mUk ;  to  disperse  it  medicinally. 
Com.  '  Tve  done  gweYn  to  market  now ;  tbe  Maister's  drenched  six  o' 
the  cows  to  dry  'em  fur  feedin'.* 

'  Leaue  milking  and  drU  vp  old  mulley  thy  oow, 
The  crooked  and  aged,  to  fatting  put  now.' 
Tusseb's  Fiue  Hundred  Fointes  of  Oood  Huahandrie  [August]. 

DTTBBDr  [dub 'in J,  sh.  soft  grease,  such  as  is  produced  from  the 
boiling  of  tripe :  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  softening  and  preserving 
strong  leather. — Shbewsbubt;  Pulvebbatoh;  Wem.  Qy.  oom. 
*Maister,  we'n  got  no  duhbin  for  the  gears;  mun  I  do  'em  $6th 
g65ze-ileP' 

DTJBBnr  SHEABS,  sb.  shears  used  to  trim  closely-cropped  hedges. 
— Whitchubch. 

DVBBrr  [dub-i't],  adj.  blunt ;  dull ;  '  a  dtibbit  axe.'— Wbm. 

STTBQITS  [joo'bus],  (1)  adj,,  var,  pr,  dubious ;  doubtful ;  not  very 
sure, — Shbevsbuby;  Pxjlvbbbatch  ;  Wem.  Qy.  com.  *Aye,  I 
'ear  thev  bin  gwel'n  into  business,  but  Pm  rather  juboiu  whether  it  II 
answer.'    An  undecided  person  is  said  to  be  '/u^tw-minded.' 

(2)  adj.,  pec.  suspicious. — ^Pulvebbatoh.  .*I  dunna  like  to  'live 
anyihin'  to  do  65th  that  66man,  'er^s  of  sich  AjuboM  turn;  'er  thinks 
everybody's  robbin'  'er.' 

DTTCK'S-FBOST,  eh.  a  slight  frost.— Clee  Hills.  Cf.  B:etoh  o' 
Trost. 

DUPF  [duff-],  (1)  sb.f  var.  pr.  dou^h.  Com.  *  As  busy  as  a  dog  in 
duff*  IS  a  proverbial  saying  heard  m  some  parts  of  Shropshire. 

(2)  ah.  the  stomach. — ^Ludlow.  *  'E  t5dk  me  duff,*  said  a  man  in 
evidence  at  a  police  court.  On  being  asked  to  explain,  he  said,  '  *£  'it 
me  i'  the  stomach.'    CI  Nanny. 

BTJKBLE-HOLE  [dum*bl  oal],  ah.  a  pit-faU ;  a  dangerous  hollow.— 
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PuLVEBBATCn.    *  Thee'st  better  mind  them  (2um&/e-We0 ;  it's  a  comical 
road,  Surrey.'    Cf.  Dnmiby-liole. 

BinrCE-HOLE  [dun's  oal],  sb.  same  as  Bing  (1). — ^Wbllinoton; 
Wem.  '  Yo'd'n  better  get  the  dunce-^ole  cliered  out ;  we  sha'n  want 
it  w'en  we  throshen  to-morrow.' 

DUHCBXD  [dun'sbt],  part.  adj,y  obs.  knocked ;  bruised. — ^Wobthen. 
*  Look,  'ow  that  drawer's  dunched ;  that  wunna  done  by  no  far  manes.' 
*  BtmehyW  or  bunchyn'.     Tundo.* — Prompt  Parv, 
Dan.  dunke;  Swed.  duTtka,  dunch;  'tundere.' — Stbat. 

SUH  EABTH,  sh.  a  stratum  of  earth,  said  to  be  so  called  from  its 
colour. — COLLIEBT,  DonvUngion  ;  M.  T. 

DUVOEVIL  [dungh'vil],  sb.  a  garden-fork. — Cbavbn  Abms  ;  Cobvb 
Dale.    Cf.  Sharevil. 

Dinf-VETTLE  [dun*net''l],  sb.  Labium  purpureum,  red  Dead-nettle. 
— Cbayen  Abms,  Stokesay,    Of.  French-nettle.    See  Tormentil. 

BQJNJIUIL  [dun-u'kl  *6.  a  dung-fork. — Shbewsbubt.  A  corruption 
of  dung-Tiook.    Cf.  iTiimmy-awk. 

SVnfT  [dtin'i'],  adj.  hard  of  hearing,  and  stupid,  as  a  consequence. 
— PuLVEBBATCH ;  Clun  ;.  Glee  Hills.  *Wy,  Dick,  thee  biet  as 
dunny  as  a  pwust!  Tye  'ooted  till  they  coulden  'a  ^eard  me  at 
Churton.' 

DITSGT  [dur'-gi'],  adj.  dwarfish. — Pulverbatch.  Generally  used  in 
a  contemptuous  way.  *  Dun  yo'  think  as  I'm  gwein  to  be  bate  by  a 
duryy  chap  like  that?'    A.S.  dtveorg,  a  dwarf.     Ct  Banks. 

DUTCH  [duch'],  adj.  fine,  affected,  in  language. — Shrbwsbubt; 
Pulvebbatch  ;  Wbm  ;  Whitchttbch.  *  Sally's  got  so  mighty  Dutch 
sence  'er's  gwun  to  tiie  naas'n's,  'er  dunna  know  ow  to  t^  to  poor 
folk.'  '  'E  talks  as  Dutch  as  Damford's  dog : '  proyerbial  saying  heard 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitchurch. 
*  DtUch"^  Deutsch  =  Oerman.  Com]^re  the  following : — 
'  The  word  Dutch  is  an  adjective  signifying  national,  and  was  the 
name  by  which  the  old  Teutons  called  themselyes,  in  contradistinction 


to  other  people  whose  language  they  were  unable  to  understand.' — 
LBISS  Historical  English  Grammar y  p.  4. 


Db.  Mobbis^ 


DUZZT  [duz'i'],  adj.  deafish;  stupid;  confused. — "Whitohubch. 
(1)  "E's  lother  dusszy;  'e  doesna'ear  very  well.'  (2)  'I'm  mighty 
duiiy  this  momin'.'    Duzzy  =  dizzy.    A.S.  dyaig.    Of.  Dunny. 

DWIVDEBED  [dwin'dur'd],  part.  adj.  wasted  in  appearance. — 
Wem.  '  Dear  'eart  aliye  I  'ow  bad  an'  dtvindered  'er  looks  sence  I 
seed  'er.'    See  below. 

BWmS  [dwein,  eorr.  dwahyn],  v.  n.  to  waste  away :  chiefly  used  in 
the  participial  form,  dunning,  but  not  common. — Nbwpobt. 

'  but  duelfulli  sche  dwined  a-waie  *  bo)«  dayes  &  ni3tes, 
^  al  hire  clere  colour  '  comsed  for  to  fade. 

William  of  Paleme,  1.  578. 

A-S-  dtainan;  O.Dutch  dwinen;    O.Icel.  dmna,  dwine;   waste. — 
Stbat.    Der.  *dwindered.* 

K 
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EAO.  See  Ajgff,  *W'y  'ow  can  I  blame  the  lad  w*en  yo'  bin 
aFays  eaggin  'im  on  ? ' 

EAA-APPAXN  [ee'h'r*  ap'ur'n],  ab.  an  apron  turned  tip  at  about 
half  its  length  and  stitched  at  the  sides,  thus  forming  a  pocket,  into 
which  the  leaner  puts  the  short  ears  of  com  as  she  gathers  tham. — 
Ellesmebe. 

SAS-BAO,  same  as  Ear-appam. — Pulverbatoh.  ^  Theer  wuz  pretty 
pickin'  i'  the  Mars'-fild,  I  got  five  'antle  an'  my  ear^bag  swag  fiill; 
theer^s  a  sight  o'  short  ears—the  straw's  so  desp^  brickie.' 

EAA-BRAT,  ah.  a  child's  pinafore  sewed  up  in  the  same  way  amd 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  Ear-appam,  aboye. — ^Ellbsmbrs. 

KABJTEST  [yaaVnist],  ab,,  ohsoU,  deposit  money  given  to  bind  a 
bargain,  as  on  hiring  a  servant. — Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com.  *  Jack, 
I  thought  yo'  wun  'ired  at  the  Bonk.'  *  Aye,  so  I  wuz,  but  I  send  my 
yarnest  back ;  they  bin  too  yarly  for  me,  they  wanten  the  night  as 
well  as  the  day.' 

*  .  .  .  and  from  his  coffers 
Beceiyed  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death.' 

K,  Henry  F.,  IL  ii.  168. 

'This  simple  token  or  poore  earnest  peanie.' — Bihl^  Eliota,  1559 
ded.,  in  Hal. 
W.  ern^s.    Of.  Amess. 

EASEMENT  [ai-zmunt],  ah.  ease;  relief. — Shrewsbury;  Pulvkb- 
BATCH ;  LxTDLOW.  Qy.  com.  '  It's  a  great  aisement  to  my  mind  as 
the  Maister's  got  that  com  lugged  at  last.' 

'  .  .  .  &  so  for  esement  of  a  man  himsilf,  ft  for  eaement  of  his  neij- 
bour,  it  is  not  expressid  in  holi  scripture  l^at  a  man  schulde  singe.  & 
^t  goddis  forbode,  but  )>at,  into  esement  of  him-silf  ft  also  of  his 
nei^bour,  a  man  mai  singe,  pleie,  ft  lauje  vertuoseli,  ft  )>erfore  mery- 
tonlL'— Reginald  Pecock,  T?ie  Repressor  (a.d.  1449,  ctn»).  Spedm. 
Eng.  Lit,y  v.  a.  IL  76—78. 

EASINOS  [ee'zinz],  same  as  Aisin,  q.  v. — Wem. 

*  The  out  sides  of  an  House  .  . .  The  Eaves  or  Easeings,' — Academy 
of  Armory,  Bk.  III.  oh.  xii.  p.  451. 

Eaves  =  O.E.  yfeSj  e/ese  =  margin,  edge. 

*  We  sometimes  find  esen-droppers  =  eaves-droppers ;  esen  =  O.EL 
efesen,  eaves.' — Dr.  Morris's  Historical  English  Accidence,  p.  100. 

EASIHOS-SPABROW,  same  as  Ainn-sparrow,  q.  v.,  of  which  it  is 
a  more  refined  pronunciation. 

EAST  MELCHED  [aizi'  mel'sht],  part,  adj.,  ohaola. )  said  of  a  cow 
that  yields  her  milk  easily. — Pulverbatch.  '  I  like  to  milk  Daisy, 
'er's  so  aisy  mekhed,  an'  gi'es  aumust  a  oantle  o'  milk.'  Of,  Soft 
melched. 

EBB  [eb'],  adj.  shallow ;  near  the  surface.  Com.  '  Will  this  dish 
do  to  make  the  fitchock  pie  in  P '  *  No,  it's  too  ebb  ;  we  sha'n  be  'ftvin' 
the  jessup  runnin'  all  imder  the  bread  i'  the  oven.' 

*  1794,  Nov*.  1 — Sowed  what  they  have  plowed  these  2  daycs.    I 
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am  oonTinoed  that  it  is  too  ebb  ploVd.  Will  teUs  me  if  s  deep  enough 
for  any  plowing.' — Bailiff's  Diary,  Aston,  Oswestry.  Byegones,  1877, 
p.  342. 

'  NotMng  "  ebbs,"  unless  it  be  figuratiyely,  except  water  now ;  but 
''ebb,"  oftener  an  adjectiye  than  anything  else,  was  continuallv. used 
in  our  earlier  English  with  a  general  meaning  of  shallow.  There  is 
still  a  Lancashire  proverb,  **  Cross  the  stream  where  it  is  ebbesi" 

'  "  This  you  may  obserre  ordinarily  in  stones,  that  those  parts  and 
sides  which  lie  coyered  deeper  within  the  ground  be  more  firm  and 
tender,  as  being  preserved  oy  heat,  than  those  outward  faces  which 
lie  Mf  or  sJx)YQ  the  earth."' — Holland,  P2uiarch*$  M<»ral$f  p.  747. 

' "  It  is  all  one  whether  I  be  drowned  in  the  ebber  shore,  or  in 
the  midst  of  the  deep  sea."  Bishop  Hall,  Meditations  and  Vows, 
cent  ii'— Aachbp.  Trench,  Select  Qlowary,  p.  67. 

ECALL  [ek'ul])  sb.  Gicinus  viridis  ;  the  Green  Woodpecker. — Cleb 
Hills.  Drayton  calls  this  bird  'the  laufi:hing  ?iecco,'  Fdydbion, 
xiii.  p.  915.    Of.  Laughing  bird,  also  Tockel. 

SDDI8H  [ed'ish],  sb.  the  after-growth  of  clover. — Pulverbatch. 
Qy.  com.  Cattle  are  liable  to  injurious  distension  from  eating  eddish, 
*  The  young  beas  han  broke  into  the  clover  eddish — run  for  yore  life ; 
we  fi^'n  '&ye  'em  swelled  as  big  as  'ogshits '  [hogsheads].  See  Way's 
note  (1)  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  135;  also  E.  D.  S.,  B.  xy.  A.S.  edisc, 
aftermath.    Of.  Edgrow. 

KDOE  [ej '],  sb,  the  ridge  of  a  hill.  As  a  compound  form  this  term  is 
often  met  with  throughout  the  county ;  as  Wenknik-Edge,  BenthaU*- 
Udge,  Yeo  [View]  -Edge,  &c. 

EDOB-O'-VER,  8b.  twilight ;  night-fall. — Wbm.    See  below. 

EDOE^'-VIOHT, 

Church 
start,  an^ 
lanes  i'  the  dark.' 

EDOBOW  [ed'gr'oa],  sb.  a  second  crop  of  grass  after  the  hay-crop. — 
Pulverbatch;  Wem;  Ellbsmerb;  Oswestry. 

'Beddivay  ed-growung.' — Archbp,  JSlfrids  Vocabulary,  x.  cent.,  in 
Wr.  vocabs.,  voL  i  p.  39. 

Edgrow,  greese  (edgraw,  herbe,  K.  ete  growe,  greese,  H.  P.). 
Bigermen,  regermen, 

*  The  Medxdla  explains  bigermen  to  be  the  mixed  grain  called  in 
the  Ftomptorium  Msstlyoke,  but  it  seems  here  to  signify  after- 
nass,  or  after-math,  still  called  edgrow  in  some  parts  of  England.' — 
Prompt.  Parv.  and  Notes, 

Cf .  Eddish,  also  After-math. 

SDWABD  [yedmr't], Com.  [yedud],  Bridgnorth,  [yedut],  Clun. 
[yedh*ur'tj,  Whitchtjrch. 

*  E  before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of  words,  as  Eadweard,  Eo/ortm'e^ 
was  dearly  sounded  like  y  or  the  High-Dutch  j.  Thus  we  still  write 
York;  and  Yedtoard  is  found  in  Shakespeare  [1  K,  Tlenr^f  IV.,  I.  ii 
149];  and  Earl  is  in  Scotland  sounded  Yerl,  like  the  Danish  Jarl.^ — 
Freeman's  Old  English  History,  p.  xviii. 

K  2 
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EECLE  [ee'k'l],  sK  an  icicle.  —  Shrewsbury;  Pulvkrbatch  ; 
WoRTHEN ;  Olun.  *  It's  bin  a  snirpin'  fros'  sence  it  leP  off  ralnin' ; 
tlieer*6  eecles  at  the  aisins  a  yard  lung.'  *  Ihyl  (iekyU,  W.)f  Stiria,^ — 
Prompt,  Parv,  *  A.S.  i8es-3icel,  glacialia  8tiria,m  Way.  Cf.  Ai^leB  (3). 

EEO.    See  Agg. 
EEL.     See  Ale. 

EOO,  V,  u,  to  incite  ;  to  provoke. — Wem. 

* bumes  lie  sent 

enniously  to  ^emperonr  •  &  egged  him  8wi|>e 
bi  a  certayne  day  *  bataile  to  a-bide.' 

William  of  Paleme,  L  1130 

*  Adam  and  Eue  *  he  egged  to  iUe, 
'Oonseilled  caym  '  to  kuUen  his  brother.' 

Piers  PI,  Text  B.,  pass,  i  L  66. 

/  lU  egging  makes  iU  begging.' — Bay's  Proverbs,  p.  101. 

A.S.  eggian,  to  egg ;  to  excite.    Of.  Agg. 

EOOS-AHD- BACON,  sh.  Narcissus  incoinparihilis  bicoloratoi,  ^ 
Ellesherb. 

EH,  (M)NIES !  [ai'gon'iz],  interj.  a  corrupted  form  of  Romish  oath  = 
'  a^on»«.^— Colliery  ;  Newport. 

ELDED  [el'di'd],  part,  past,  var,  pr.  ailed. — Pulverbatch  ;  Clujt. 
*  I  'ad  the  Club  Doctor  to  'im,  but  *e  didna  seem  to  know  whad  elded 
'im,  so  I  'suaded  'im  to  g66  to  the  Firmary,  an'  they  madeu  a  cure  on 
'im  direc'ly.'    See  Elding,  below. 

ELDER  [el'dur*],  sh.  the  udder  of  a  cow,  mare,  or  other  large  animal. 
Com.  '  The  mar'  ninted  alung  t6ert  wham  at  a  pretty  rate ;  'er  wuz 
glad  to  see  the  cowt,  for  'er  elder  wuz  as  'aid  as  a  stwun.' 

ELDES-WINE  [el'dur'  wein*d],  sh.  wine  made  from  elder-berries. 
Com.  *  I  made  a  spigot-stean  o'  dder-vHnde  las'  'ear,  an'  fund  it  yery 
useful— the  Maister's  so  subject  to  ketch  cowds ;  an'  I  muH  a  goo^ 
joram  fur  'im,  an'  piit  'is  fit  in  warm  waiter,  an'  'e's  as  right  as  a 
trivit  i'  the  mornin'.' 

ELDDTO,  part  pres,,  var.  pr.  ailing. — Pulverbatch.  *  So  poor  owd 
MoUy's  ended  up  at  lust,  as  one  met  say,  for  'er's  bin  eidin^  a  lung 
wilde.' 

ELDB.AXE  [eldr^aik],  sapie  as EU-rake,  q.  v. — ^Newport. 

ELLEBN  [el'ur'n],  sh,  Samhdcm  nigra,  the  Elder. — Clun  ;  Corve 
Dale. 

'  ludas  he  lapede  *  with  \>q  lewes  seluer, 
And  on  an  Ellerne  tree  '  hongede  him  after.' 

Piers  PL,  Text  A.,  pass.  i.  L  66. 

Hyldyr,  or  eld3rr  (hillemtre,  K  eUemetre,  Harl.  MS.  2274;  eHome 
tre,  P.),  8amhucu8, 

'  It  was  supnosod  that  Judas  hanged  himself  upon  an  Elder  tree, 
and  Sir  John  MaundeviUo,  who  wrote  in  1356,  speaks  of  the  tree  as 
being  stiU  shewn  at  Jerusalem.  Voiage^  p.  112.' — Prompt  Parv,  and 
Notes, 
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SambucitSt  suey,  eUame;  oocuss  in  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of 
FlaTdSf  of  the  middle  of  xiii..cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  voL  i.  p.  140. 

ELLFIT  [el*fit]y  sb.,  oheols,  the  crested  foam  on  ale  when  fermenting 
in  open  Tessels. — ^Pulyebbatgh.  'I  think  we  sha'n  be  lucky  in 
'&viir  plenty  o*  barm  this  time — ^theer's  a  beautiful  ellfit?  ^  It  se^ms 
probable  that  the  aU-vat  or  fat,  £rom  haying  held  the  drink  while 
fermenting,  has  giyen  its  name  in  a  corrupted  form  to  the  result  of 
the  fermentation  itsell 

SLL-BAKB  [elVaikl  tf/^..  a  large  rake  with  long  iron  teeth  used,  in 
clearing  the  field.— ^E^yerbatch.  Qy.  com.  'TheerTL  be  mighty 
little  lef  fiir  the  laisers ;  they'n  bin  dniegin^  that  eH-rake  eyer  sence 
daylight,  yery  different  to  the  poor  owd  Maister — ^^e  neyer  'ad  it  raked 
but  jest  after  the  waggin.*  The  eU-rake  follows  at  the  heel  of  the 
person  using  it,  and  may  therefore  be  a  eorrupted  form  of  hed-rakCf 
the  h  being  an  absent  element  of  the  word.    Of.  Eldrake,  aboye. 

[em*],  pers,  pron,  them.  Com.  £771  is  not  a  contraction  of 
them,  though  usually  printed  as  if  it  were — 'em — ^but  it  represents  the 
old  hecmy  hem. 

^Bui  ciiste  kingene  kynge  *  kni3ted  ten, 
Oherubyn  and  seraphin  *  such  seuene  and  an-othre, 
And  ^af  hem  my3te  m  his  maieste  '  )>e  muryer  hem  ^oujte ; 
And  ouer  his  mene  meyne  *  made  hem  archangeles, 
Tau^te  hem  bi  l^e  Trinitee  *  treuthe  to  knowe, 
To  w  buxome  at  his  biddyng  *  he  bad  hem  nomte  elles.' 

Piers  Fl,  Text  B.,  pass.  i.  IL  107—110. 

'  Pros,  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  uiem,  who  to  adyanoe,  and  who 
To  trash  for  oyertopping,^  new  cfeated- 
The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  changed  Vm, 

Or  else  new  fonn*d  'em ' 

Tempest,  1.  ii.  82,  83. 

Mr.  Oliphant  says  that,  '  in  the  Bushworth  Gospels,  the  English 
yersion  of  which  is  dated  by  Wanley  at  A.D.  900  or  thereabouts,  we 
find  in  S.  Matt,  ii  4  heom  employed  ror  hig,  just  as  we  say  in  talking, 
**  1  asked  *em*** '  And  a^;ain,  speaking  of  the  changes  which  were 
taking  place  in  the  English  language  Shout  A.D.  1120,  he  says,  ^  The 
Old  ^glish  heora  and  him  now  change  into  here  and  hem.  This  last 
we  still  use  in  phrases  like,  **  give  it  'em  well ; "  and  this  Datiye  Plural 
droye  out  the  old  Accusatiye  At? — Sources  of  Standard  English,  pp. 
42,  44,  58. 


[eem],  adj.  near;  direct.  Com.  ^Yo'  bin  gooin  a  miguty 
lung  way  round;  cross  them  filds,  ifs  the  emest  r5ad  a  power.' 
Erne,  regularly  declined  in  eyery  degree,  obtains  throughout  the 
county,b  ut  is  in  most  general  use  in  the  northern  parts,  whereat  is 
constantly  heard.  A.b.  anemn  =:  f^-^Zu  =  onefen  =:  on-eme,  Cf. 
Amiimt  =  anemn  =  an^Jm  =:  on-eme-s  +  t  (excrescent).  Cf. 
Ctoin(l). 

EMPA8ST  OS,  sb.  the  symbol  &  =  and.     Com.    Empasty  on  is  a 
corruption  of  and  per  se»    The  symbol  &  expresses  cmd  by  itself  (t.  e. 
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in  a  single  sign),  and  was  read  as  *  and  per  ae ; '  it  originally  meant 

eiy  and  is  merely  St*  written  witli  one  stroke  of  the  pen.  Compare 
&c.  =  et  C8Btera  =:  and  the  rest. 

'The  letters  A,  O  sometimes  meant  words,  yiz.  the  words  ''a"  or 
**oh !  "  They  were  then  called  A-per-Be^-A  and  O-perse-O^  or  simply 
A'per-se,  &c.  ** A-per^Be'*  also  meant  "excellent."'  —  Bomance  of 
Fartenay,  1148. 

See  Gbrtunmar  OntUnes  {dlpTuibet). 

END  [en'd],  v,  a.  to  kill ;  to  pat  an  end  to.  Cohl  '  Why  duima 
yo'  end  the  poor  thing  ont  on  its  misery  ? ' 

*  For  ho  so  wone|>  in  J>is  word  *  &  wol  nonhftj  y-knowe 
pat  him  is  domed  to  deie  *  &  doom  schal  abide^ 
Hit  is  riht  )«t  ]>e  rink  '  be  reufuUy  ended.^ 

Alexander  and  DindimuSf  L  1062. 

*  Doug.  The  Lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bonght 
Thy  likeness,  for  instead  of  thee,  King  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him/ — 1  K,  Henry  IV.  ^  V.  iiL  9. 

A.S.  endian,  to  end. 

£NI> W ATS-ON,  adv.  endways,  i.e.  with  the  end  abutting  npon, 
as,  *  the  house  standing  endways- on  to  the  street.' — ^Newpobt. 

ENEMY  [enni'mi'l,  sh.^  obsoU.  an  insect. — Pulvbrbatch.  *  Theer^s 
a  enemy  &  the  child's  night-gownd ! '  *  Whad  a  good  job  yo*  sid'n  it 
afore  'e  went  to  bed! ' 

ENHES  [en'mi'z],  sb.  pi,,  obsols,  enemies. — Shrewsbury,  Uffington. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  tiiis  old  form,  which  is  found  in  the  writings 
of  the  blind  monk  of  Haughmond,  still  [1878]  lingering  amongst  the 
aged  folk  who  Uve  under  the  shelter  of  Haughmond  "ftiil. 

'  O  Jhesu,  BO  I  the  beseche, 
By^t  with  her  f  ulli  speche 

Thou  graunt  myn  enmee  grace. 
Here  mysdedis  here  to  mende 
Out  of  this  word  or  thai  wynde 
Fader,  thou  jif  ham  space.' 

John  Audblay's  Poems,  p.  62. 

EBCLE  [ur'kll,  sb,  a  watery  blister. — Pulverbatch.  *  Our  John's 
^t  a  despert  bad  leg ;  theer  come  a  little  ercU  on  it,  an'  'e  scrat  it,  an' 
it  turned  to  the  ^sipelas,  an'  it's  swelled  as  big  as  my  middle '  [waist]. 

EBBIN  [aer'*i*n],  ah,,  var.pr.  urine.     Com.     An  old  man  at  Build- 
was,  working  m  a  garden  under  the  superintondonoe  of  a  young 
mistress,  observed  of  a  certain  plant  that  *  it  66d  be  better  fur  somo 
^frWn.'  •  Bed-herring  or  ft^sh  ? '  naively  asked  the  lady.  *  VTy  n^erun, 
lif^gg^'  replied  the  man  with  some  emphasis ;  *  errin  sich  as  yo'  an'  me 

maken.' 
EBBIWIO  [aer'i'wijy],  ^b,  an  earwig. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulvbrbatch. 
Q,y.  com.     *  Looks  like  a  throttled.. err hvig '  is  proverbially  said  of  ono 
who  has  a  startled  appearance.    Oi.  ^nrawig, 

ES-HOOK  [es-uk],  sb,  a  hook  at  the  extremity  of  a  waggon-horse's 
ti-aces,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  A  hook  of  this  kind  is  also  used 
to  unite  the  two  ends  of  a  broken  chain.    Com. 
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[ess-],  fib,  ashes.  Com.  *  Yore  garden  seems  to  be  a  very  stiff 
sile,  Jolm ;  if  I  wuz  yo'  Td  sprade  some  ess  an'  sut  on,  it  6dd  do  a 
sight  o'  good,  an'  mak'  it  a  power  more  mlldy ;  I  pi^t  a  *oop  o'  lime 
on  my  inion  bed.' 

'  Esse,  Asbes.  Cheih,  Sheer  the  Esse,  t.  e,  separate  the  dead  Ashes 
from  the  Embers.     Chesh,' — Bailey,  ed.  1782.    A.S.  ceace,  ashes. 

ESS-BALLS^  ab.  pi.,  oba.  balls  made  of  the  ashes  of  wood  or  fern 
damped  with  water;  they  were  afterwards  sun-dried. — Pulyer- 
BATCH.  Qy.  com.  These  balls  were  used  for  making  *  luck-lee,^  q.  v. 
'^  Molly,  pdt  a  couple  o'  them  ess-baUs  i'  the  f^imace  an'  fill  it  up  66th 
waiter  fiu*  the  lee,  an'  mak'  'aste  to  yore  V^l,  or  that  slippin'  66nna 
be  done  to-day.'  Ess-boiU  w6re  sold  in  Shrewsbury  market  in  1811, 
and  probably  much  later  on,  as  buck-washing  was  practised  for  many 
years  alter  uiat  date.    Bee  Bock-weah. 

SSB-HOLE,  8b.  the  ash-pit  in  front  of  a  kitchen  grate.    Com. 

ESS-BOOK,  sb.  a  dog  or  cat  that  likes  to  lie  in  the  ashes. — Pulver- 
BATCH.  'This  kitlin'  inna  wuth  keepin'— -it's  too  great  a  ess-rook,^ 
Of.  Book  (1). 

EXE  [ee*t],  pret  and  part  pad.  ate ;  eaten. — Pulverbatch.  Qy. 
oom.  '  Is  there  any  o'  that  rearin'  o'  pork  left  P '  *  No,  Missis ;  the 
bajly  ete  it  fur  'is  supper  las'  night.' 

'  par  ^ai  oflerd,  praid,  and  suank, 
Thre  dais  no)>er  ete  ne  dranc." 

Cursor  Mundi  (a.d.  1320,  circa), 
Specim.  Early  Eng.,  vii.  1.  42. 

ETHER  [aedh'ur'],  Com.  [aeth-ur'],  Oswestry;  sb,  Pelia^t  bents, 
the  Adder,  or  common  Viper.     Shropshire  rustics  say — 

*  If  the  dher  'ad  the  blindworm's  ear. 
An'  the  blindworm  'ad  the  ether's  eye. 
Neither  mon  nor  beast  could  safe  pass  by.' 

They  also  say  of  a  person  out  of  breath  that  *  'e  blows  like  a  ether,* 
It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  ^her  can  only  die  at  sunset ;  even  if 
apparently  kiUed  in  the  morning,  it  will  retain  life  till  the  going 
down  of  the  sun.    See  Ether's-nild,  below. 

ETHEBUfOS  [aedh'urlnz],  sh,  pL  pliant  boughs,  as  of  hazel,  inter- 
twined through  the  upright  stakes  of  a  hedge  to  bind  the  top  and 
keep  it  even.  Com.  *  I  see  they'n  bin  tarriir  the  'edge  above-a-bit ; 
the  eiherins  bin  gwun,  they'n  a  the  stakes  next.'  A.S.  edor,  what 
bounds,  or  defends ;  efter,  a  hedge. 

EFHSB'S-MON,  sb.  Cordulegaster  annuIaUis,  a  large,  long-bodied 
Dragon-fly. — ^Wbm  ;  Ellesmere.    See  below. 

ETHEE'8-NILI>,  the  same  as  above. — Pulverbatch.  It  is  believed 
that  this  Dragon-fly  indicates  by  its  presence  the  vicinity  of  the 
Adder,  whence  its  local  names — Ether*s-num  and  Ether^s-nild  [needle]. 
In  some  parts  of  Scotland  it  is  called  the  Flying  Adder y  and  in 
America  it  is  said  to  be  known  as  the  DeviVs  Darning-Needle. 

EVEV  [ee'vn],  sb.  a  dull,  slow,  stupid  person. — Clun.  *  'Ow  does 
yore  girld  ause  ? '  *  Oh !  'er's  no  good,  *er's  as  big  a  even  as  ever  wiiz 
m  a  'ouso.'    Cf.  Aven  and  AvenlesB. 
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EVENIHO  [eevni'n],  sK,  pec.  the  afternoon  of  the  day.  The  day  is 
divided  into  morning,  middle  of  the  day,  and  evening.  Night  begins 
about  six  o'clock. — Shbewsbuby  ;  Much  WenijOCK.    Qy.  com. 

•  10**.  August  17B8.  The  meeting  held  on  Monday  evening  last 
was  adjourned  to  be  holden  to-morrow  Evening  at  three  of  the  Clock. 

27*.  March  1808.  Divine  Service  will  be^  here  this  evening  at 
half  past  two  of  the  Clock .' — Churchwardens^  Accounts^  Much  Wenlock. 

Cf.  Onder. 

EVEBr A.     '  Is  there  ever-a  wisket  as  I  could  'ave ) ' 

'  Now  teU  me  wha  was  your  father,'  she  says ; 

*•  Now  tell  me  wha  was  your  mother. 
And  had  ye  ony  sister  ? '  she  says, 
'  And  liad  ye  ever  a  brother  ? ' 

Fair  Annie^  a  Scotch  Ballad,  first  printed  in 
He&d's  Collection  of  Scotch  Songs,  1769« 

See  Qrammax  Outlines  {indefinite  pronouns). 

EVBB-A-ONE,  either  of  them.  Com.  A  good  many  years  ago, 
Mr.  Thos.  Morris  of  Burley — who  was  a  *  wag,'  and  deaf  to  boot — 
laid  a  wager  that  he  would  get '  summat  to  dnnk '  at  a  certain  house 
which  *  proved  the  rule'  of  Shropshire  hospitality  by  being  its  *  ex- 
ception. He  went  there  accordinglv,  and  was  met  with  the  usual 
greeting — *  'Ow  bin  'ee  this  momin'  r '  not,  however,  followed  by  the 
equally  usual,  *  Whad'll  yo'  tak'  ? '  *  Drink  or  cider,'  he  replied,  *  «»er- 
a-oncy  I  dunna  car'  Vich.'  "Ow's  the  Missis?*  he  was  asked. 
Again  affecting  not  to  understand  the  question,  he  repeated,  'Drink 
or  cider,  €ver-a'07ie,  I  dunna  oar*  w'ich,'     He  gained  his  wager. 

*  Ever-a-one '  tapped  his  neighbours  barrels  !  See  Grammar  Outlines 
(indefinite  pronouns), 

EVEBrSO,  adv.  however  much ;  in  any  case.  Com.  This  term  is 
constantly  heard  in  such  expressions  as  *  Td  as  lief  walk  as  ride  if  Fd 
a  'orse  ever-so.^     *  I  couldna  ate  that  if  it  wuz  ever-so.^ 

EVE'S   SCOBK,  sb.  Pomum  Adamfy  the  larynx.  —  Pulverbatch. 

•  Daddy,  whad's  this  lump  i'  yore  heck  ? '  *  Wy  it's  Eve*8  scorky  child — 
owd  Mother  Eve  ete  the  apple  'erself,  but  'er  gid  the  scork  to  Faither 
Adam,  an'  all  men's  'ad'n  this  lump  ever  sence.'    See  Scork. 

EVIL  [ee'vl],  v.  a.  to  turn  the  ground  lightly  over  with  a  sharevU 
[fork] — Church  Steetton,  Leehoiwood,  *Get  a  sharevil  an'  evil 
them  beds  o'er.'    See  Sharevil. 

EVIL-EYE,  sb,  an  eye  that  charms.  Com.  *  'E's  a  nasty  down- 
lookin'  fellow — looks  as  if  'e  could  cast  a  nev'l-eye  upon  yo','  See  Bk. 
II.,  Folklore,  &c.,  *  Charming  and  Charms.' 

EXCISE  [eksei'z],  v,  a,,  pec.  to  extort ;  to  exact. — Ellesmerb. 

EXFASST  AHD  =  e/-per-se-and.     See  Empassy  on. 

EXPECT,  V,  a.,  pec.  to  think ;  to  imagine,  without  reference,  neces- 
sarily, to  the  future.  Com.  *  I  expect  they'd'n  rar*  raps  at  owd  Peggj^'s 
Cakin',  an'  kep'n  it  up  till  daylight;  Jack  never  come  to  father  till 
seven  o'clock.' 
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EYE  [ei*],  sb,  the  germ  bud  of  a  potato-tuber.  Com.  8ee  Eyen, 
below. 

JSYKABLE  [ei'u'bl],  adj.  pleasing  to  the  eye. — Pulvbrbatoh.  Qy. 
com.  'This  gownd*8  put  together  despert  bHih;  jest  made  eyeabUy 
xa*  nod  to  la£r  too  lung.' 

'ETEBBIOHT  [ei'br'eit],  sib.  Veronica  CJiamoBdrys,  Germander 
Speedwell — Pttlvebbatch. 

*  Blue  eyebright !  loveliest  flower  of  all  that  grow 
In  flower-loved  England  f    Flower  whose  hedge-dde  gaze 
Is  like  an  inf  anVs !    What  heart  does  not  know 
Thee,  clustered  smiler  of  the  bank  where  plays 
The  sunbeam  on  the  emerald  snake,  and  strays 
The  dazzling  rill,  companion  of  the  road.* — Ebenezer  Eluott, 

Of.  Bird's  Eye. 

ETELET-HOLES,  sb.  pi,  small  holes  worked  in  the  material  of  a 
garment,  &c,  to  admit  hooks  or  cord  for  fUeistening  purposes ;  a  term 
of  sewing  craft.  Com.  *  I  dunna  like  'ooks  air  eyes,  they  comen 
ondone ;  eyelet-'oles  bin  beet  for  fastenment.' 

'  OeiUet,  petit  trou  qu'on  fait  a  une  §to£Fe  pour  passer  un  cordon. 
Eyelet.^ — Chamb. 

ETEE  [ei'n  or  ei-h'n],  sb.  pi.  eyes. — Cortb  Dale.  *  They'n  the 
frummest  tatoes  as  be,  an'  more'n  that,  they'n  the  ebbest  ey&^.^ 

*'  Thanne  ran  repentance  *  and  reherced  his  teme, 
And  gert  wiUe  to  wepe  •  water  with  his  eyen* 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  v.  1.  62. 

*  With  that  adowne  out  of  her  christall  eyne 
Few  trickling  teares  she  softly  forth  let  &1L, 
That  like  to  orient  perles  did  purely  shvne 

Upon  her  snowy  cheeke. 

Spenseb,  F.  Q.,  Bk.  HE.  c.  yii.  st.  ix. 

EYES'  [ei'z],  ab,  ph  holes  in  bread  and  in  cheese,  caused  in  the 
former  case  by  the  fermentation  set  up  by  the  yeast ;  in  the  latter  by 
defective  management  in  the  process  of  cheese-making. — ^Wem;  Whit- 
church. *  I  like,'  said  a  young  fanner,  *  bread  full  of  cve«,  cheese 
without  any,  an'  ale  as '11  make  yore  eyes  star*  out  o'  yore  ead.* 

*  Bad  Cheese,  That  is  .  .  .  White  and  dry,  the  Butter  of  it  being  in 
the  Market  when  it  is  making ;  too  Salt,  full  of  Eyes,  not  well  prest, 
but  hoven  and  swelling.' — Academy  of  Armory ^  Bk.  III.  ch.  v.  p.  244. 

Cf.  Bull's  eyes. 


FA'   [faul,  V.  w.,  var.  pr.    to  fall.  —  Newport.      '  Tek  keer  ye 

dunna  fa\* 

*  Nae  mair  then,  well  care  then, 
Nae  farther  can  we /a'/ 

Robert  Burns,  Poems,  p.  57, 1.  23,  c.  2. 

See  LI  in  Qrammar  Outlines  {consonants). 
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FACES-CABDB  [faizd  kaa-'r'dz],  sb.  pi,  the  court-cards  of  a  pack. — 
PuLVBRBATCH.    Qy.  oom.    0£  Courted-carda. 

FAD  [fad-],  (1)  eh,  a  whim;  a  fancy;  a  speciality.     'Full  o' /adB.*^ 
Com. 


(2)  tib,  one  who  is  di£Bcult  to  please  in  trifles ;  a  liresomely  par- 
ticular person.  Com.  *  Everybody  toad  me  as  I  should  never  ^ofy 
5^  sich  a  noud  fad^  but  I  stayed  66th  'er  seven  'ear,  an'  a  good 
Missis  'er  wnx  to  me.* 

FAD-ABOTTT,  v,  n,  to  look  after  affairs  in  a  quiet  way.     Com. 

*  The  poor  owd  Maister  canna  do  much  now — onY  fad-ahout  a  bit ; 
but,  as  the  sayin'  is,  **  one  par  o*  eyes  is  wutfc  two  par  o'  'ands." ' 

FADDLE-AFTEBy  v.  a,  to  pay  minute  attention  to  a  person ;.  to  be 
'   solicitous  about — and  complying  with-Vaeia.    Com.     *  Bessy's  a  rat' 

plack  up  at  the  owd  'all ;  nuthin  'ardly  to  do  but  faddle-afier  the 

Missis,  draw  the  drink,  an'  sich  like.'    Cf»  Taddle. 

FADDT,  adj,  particular;  fancifvl;  fussy.  Com.  'I  66dna  mind 
doin'  twize  the  work,  but  the  Missis  is  so  dreadful  faddy  jo*  nsver 
knowen  w*en  a  thing's  right.' 

FAOOIT  [fag-i't],  {I)  sb.,  var,  pr,  a  bundle  of  sticks,  or  of  heath,  for 
fuel. — Shrewsbury  ;  Clun.  Qy.  com.  *  Dun  'ee  want  any  yeth  this 
evenin',  Missis  P  *  *  Yes ;  how  much  have  you  ? '  *  On'y  about  'afe  a 
dozen  faggits  ;  yo'd  better  tak'  *em  ail.' 

*  Fagoit,  Fassis,  strues.  Cath.'  —  Ptompt  Farv.  "W.  ffagod^  a 
faggot;  a  bundle.    Of.  Kid  (1), 

(2)  eb,  a  term  of  opprobrium  for  a  false,  hypocritical  woman. 
Com.  '  That  66man's  a  reglar  owd  faggit — *ier  imposes  on  the  paas'n 
shameful' 

FAOOITS,  ffb.  pi.  a  kind  of  sausages  made  of  the  livw  and  lights  of 
a  pig,  boiled  with  sweet  herbs,  and  finely  chopped;  tiien  covered 
witii  the  *  veil '  of  the  pig,  and  baked  on  an  oven-tin.  The  faggiU  are 
oblong  in  form,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick. — Shrewsbubt  ; 
PuLVERBATCH ;  WoRTHEN.    Cf.  Spice-balls.    See  Veil. 

FAIBEBJtT  [fai-br'i'],  sb.  Eibes  Grossnldria^  common  Groosebeny. 
— ^PuLVERBATCH ;  CoRVE  Dale  ;  CoLLiERY.  Generally  used  in  the 
plural  form  Faibem'es.  Cotgrave  has  this  word  in  v.  OroUdhi. — 
Hal.  Bay,  in  8<mth  and  East  Country  Words,  gives  *  Feabes  or  Fea- 
berries f   Gooseberries,  Suff.    Leicestersh,     Thebes  in  Norf.    Ash  has 

*  FeaberrieSy  a  local  word,'  and  Grose  has  it  as  N,  =  Nortli. 

FAIBEMLT-BTTSH,  sb.  a  gooseberry-bush. — Pulverbatch;  Corvb 
Dale;  Colliery.  *Hie  away  to  the  faWry-bush  an'  fatch  my 
'ankercher  as  I  Ptit  theer  to  w'Kt'n.' 

*  In  English  Goose-berry  bush,  and  Fea-berry  bush  in  Cheshire,  my 
native  country.'—GERARDE's  Herball,  Bk.  II.  p.  1324. 

FAIGH  [fai'l,  sb.  iron-stone  measure  with  iron-stone  ore  in  it — 
Colliery,  Madeley ;  M.  T. 

FAIN   [fein*  corr.  faayn-1  adv.y   obsdlsA  gladly.  — Pulverbatch. 

*  Td/ayn  g66  to  the  far  a  Thursday  on'y  fur  gettin'  them  turmits  in 
afore  theer  comes  rayn.' 
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'  &  fayn  sche  wold  )>an  in  fei)>  *  liaue  fold  him  in  liire  armee 
to  haue  him  dipped  &  kest    ,....' 

William  of  Paleme,  L  858. 

*  Lear»  Dost  thou  know  me,  fellow  ? 

*  Kent,  No,  sir ;  hut  you  haye  that  in  your  countenance  which  I 
would  fain  call  mastor. 

'Lear.  Whafsthat? 

*  Kent,  Authority.* — K,  Lear,  I.  iy.  80. 

'  For  I  am  sixteen  and  my  time  is  a-wastin'  ; 
l/ain  would  get  married  if  I  knew  the  way.' 

Old  Ballad. 

A.  8.  fcegeny  fcBgn,  fain ;  glad*    IceL  feginn. 

FAIBISHEft,  sb.  pi.,  var.  pr.,  obs.  fairies. — Bridgnorth. 

FALL  Ffaul'],  (1)  v.  a.  to  let  falL  Com.  'I  should  never  trust 
that  cnild  65th  a  lookin'-glass,  'er*ll  he  sure  to  fall  it.' 

'  &eb.    ,    .    .  Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 

Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  payest ; 
And  I  the  king  shall  loye  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together ; 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  hke, 
To  fall  it  on  Qojizalo J— Tempest,  11.  i.  295. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  feU  trees.    Com. 

(3)  eh.  the  act  of  felling  trees.  Com.  '  The  young  Squire  says 
Ven  'e  comes  of  age  *e'll  fall  a  sight  o'  timber ;  an'  a  grand  fall 
theer'll  be,  far  'is  poor  owd  nuncle  56dna  '&ye  a  sprig  touched  in  'is 
time.' 

(4)  eh.  the  autumn. — Newport. 

'  What  crowds  of  patients  the  town-doctor  kills. 
Or  how,  last/a^2,  he  raised  the  weekly  bills.' — Dryben, 

Cf.  Fall  o'  the  leaf,  below. 

FALLAL  [fallal'],  sb.  nonsense ;  jocoseness ;  exaggerated  civility ; 

*  humbug.' — Shrewsbury;   Pulverbatch.     Qy.  com.     *I  canna 
belieye  a  word  'e  says,  'e's  so  much /a7Za^  about  'im.' 

FALLEB^  sb.  a  feller  of  timber.  Com.  *The  fallers  bin  on 
Esridso  [Eastridge]  coppy  agen ;  I  thought  they  feUen  a  pretty  good 
shar'  last  'ear.' 

FALL  0*  THE  LEAF,  phr.  the  season  of  autumn. — Shrewsbury  ; 
Pulverbatch;  Wem.  Qy.  com.  *Ah!  poor  fellow,  'e's  desport 
wek ;  VU  'ardly  see  o'er  the  fall  o'  the  lef.^ 

FAJTCICAL  [fan-si'kul],  adj.,  ohsoUA  fanciful.  —  Pulverbatch; 
Wem  ;  Ellesmere.  *  I  want  a  playn  dacent  bonnit— none  o'  yore 
faticical  finery  fur  me.' 

FAlfO  [fangg-],  (1)  v.  a.  and  v.  n,  to  lay  hold  of. — Pulverbatch. 

*  W'y  didna  yo*  fang  out  o*  the  '!nd-bwurd'  [hind-board]   *o'  the 
tumbril  Ven  yo'  sid'n  the  turmits  tum'lin'  all  alung  the  lane  ? ' 
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*  Wheither  sholde  fonge  the  fruyt, 
The  fend  or  hymselve.' 

Piers  PL,  pass.  xvi.  1.  10992,  ed.  We. 

'  Destruction  fang  mankind !    Earth,  yield  me  roots !  '^^ 

Timon  of  Athens,  IV.  iii.  23. 

*  Fangyn  or  latchyn  (lachyn  or  hentyn,  K.  EL).  Apprehendo.  To 
fang  or  seize,  A.S.  fang,  captura,  fangen,  capttu,  is  a  verb  used  by 
E.  Brunne  and  various  writers  as  late  as  ShiJLespeare.' — Prompt, 
Parv.  and  Notes, 

(2)  sb,  the  prong  of  a  fork,  of  any  kind. — Shrewsbtjby  ;  Pulveb- 
BATCH.  '  Look  'ere,  Sally,  this  sort  o'  clanin'  66nna  do  fur  me ;  jest 
see  *twixt  them /any« — ^theer*s  dirt  enough  to  set  garrits  in.' 

FAHOED,  part,  adj.  fttrnished  with  fangs. — Ibid,  '  Axe  Tummas 
to  len'  me  'is  ^Yo-fanged  shareTil :  the  groun's  so  fine  it  runs  throu' 
this.' 

FAHOLEDj'jparf.  adj.,  ohsoU.  showily  trimmed,  as  with  ribands  or 
•bugles;'  bedizened.— ^hrewsbttky ;  Pulverbatch.  "Er  bonnit 
wuzf angled  all  o'er  55th  ribbints  like  a  pedlar's  basket.' 

*.     ,   *,     ,    .    A  book P    0  rare  one! 
Be  not,  as  is  our /an^Ze(2  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers.' — Cymhdine,  V.  iv.  134. 

Cf .  New-fiansrled. 

TAH-PECKLEB  [fan-pek-'lz],  <r6.  ^Z.  freckles. — ^Wbm;  Whitchurch. 
Perhaps  a  corruption  of  fawn^speckles,  to  which  freckles  may  not 
inaptly  be  likened.  Grose  has,  *  Fam-tidlded,  freckled.  N.  Of. 
Sun-specldes. 

FAVTEAO  [fantai'gg  and  fantee'gg],  sh.  a  fit  of  ill-temper ;  a  pet. 
Com.  *  The  Missis  is  in  a  pretty  faniaig ;  the  Maister's  g^wun  to  the 
far  an'  took  the  kay  o'  the  flour-room  5oth  'im — an'  the  fire  i'  the 
oven  fur  bakin'.' 

FAKTOM  [fiEui-tu'm],  (1)  adj,  flimsy. — ^Newport.  'It's  poor/a«<(wi 
stuff.' 

(2)  soft;  flabby.— Newport;  Wem.  "Er's  bin  that  poorly  *er 
arms  han  gotten  quite  fantom,* 

*  Fantovie  Flesh,  when  it  hangs  loose  on  the  Bone.' — ^Ray  INorth 
Country  Words'],  p.  29.  *  C'est  un  vrai  farvt&me  se  dit  d'un  homme 
maigre  .  .  .' — Chamb.     Cf .  O.Fr.  fantosme  de  fantamna. — ^Bxtr. 

FAS  [faa-r'],  sb.,  var.  pr.  a  fair.  Com.  *  Far  indeed !  theer^s  too 
many  fars — ^they  wun  used  to  be  eVry  month,  then  a  comen  ev'ry 
fortnit,  an'  now  they'n  got  'em  ev'ry  wik ;  I'm  farred  to  djeth !  * 

FASE  [faer'-],  (1)  sb.  a  track,  as  of  a  rabbit. — Oswestry.  A.S. 
faru,  a  journey.    Cf.  Muse. 

(2)  adv.  far;  distant.  —  Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatoh;  Wem; 
Ellesmere.  *  How  far  is  it  to  Longden  ? '  *  Well,  it's  a  mile  sdung 
the  lane,  but  it  inna-d-'afe  as  fare  across  the  filds.' 

'  Fingered  ladies  whose  womanlike  behaviour  and  motherlike  house- 
wifry  ought  to  be  a  lighte  to  al  women  that  dwell  aboute  you,  but  is 
so  fare  otherwise,  that,  unless  ye  leave  them  landes  to  marye  them 
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•wytliall,  no  man  wyll  set  a  pnne  by  them  when  you  be  gone.' 
—Robert  CR0WiiY*8  Select  Works  (a.d.  1549),  ed.  J.  M.  Cowper, 
£.  £j.  T.  S« 

PABBIir  [faaVi'n],  «6.,  var,  pr.  a  fairing ;  a  present  from  a  fair. — 
PuLVERBATCH.  Qy.  com.  '  See  whad  a  perty  'ankercher  Jim  bought 
me  for  a  May /amV,  an'  these  papers  o'  Dorri'f  n  gingerbread.* 

FABBOW  [faar'-u'],  (1)  v.  a.  to  bring  forth  a  litter  of  pigs.— Pulver- 
BATCH  ;  Ellesmere.  Not  a  term  of  frequent  use  in  the  first-named 
locality,  and  is  perhaps  an  imported  word. 

*  A  Swine  or  Sow,  Farraweth ;  tiie  young  ones. are  called  a  Farow 
of  Pigs.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  11.  oh.  vii.  p.  134. 

(2)  ah.  a  litter  of  pigs. — Ihid. 

•  First  Witch,  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow    .     .     .' — Macbeth,  IV.  i.  65. 

A. S. /ear A;  O.H.  Germ. /ar A;  lai. porcus;  £euTow. — Strat. 

FASTHIirO-BAQ,  sh,  the  second  stomach  of  a  cow. — Pulverbatch  ; 
CHJN.     *  'Er's  bund  i'  HiefaHhin'-bag.' 

FABTEFHEHT  ffas-nmu'nt],  sh,  a  fastening  of  any  kind.  Com. 
*  If  yo'  go'n  as  fare  as  Stepit'n  [Stapleton],  tell  Jones  to  come  up 
an'  put  a  fatfnment  o"  the  brew-'us  door.* 

*  DooT-fa€tenmenU,^ — Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Chiirch  Stretton),  1877. 
See  below. 

FASTNESS,  sh.  a  fastening,  as  of  bolt,  bar,  &c.,  to  door,  gate,  or 
window. — Wem.  *  That  theer  bull's  bin  llin  the  dur  o'  'is  place,  an' 
bruk  the/(u'n0M.'    SeeHile. 

FAT,  prei.  and  part,  past,  fetched.  Com.  '  'E  fat  up  the  'ackney 
mar'  out  o'  the  leasow  to  tak'  the  owd  Maister  wham.' 

Among  the  borough  accounts  of  Shrewsbury  for  the  year  1506  is 
the  item — '  For  ale  that  was  fat  in  the  chambyr  and  that  seryaunts 
dranke  bytwixt  melys  ys  vigd.' — Owen  and  Blakbway's  History  of 
Shrewsbury,  Tol.  i.  p.  280.     Cf.  Fot. 

FATCH,  V,  a,  *to  fetch.  Com.  '  Eun  an'  fatch  me  the  sharevil, 
56t'ee?' 

^  Many  wedous  with  w^3nig  tears  cam  tofache  ther  mak^s  A- way.' 

Uhevy  Chase,    Specim,  Eng,  Lit.,  yii.  1.  118. 

FATHEE-LAW  [fai'dhiu'  laul,  sh.,  obaols,  a  father-in-law. — Pulver- 
batch ;  Wem.  '  Dunna  yo'  fnink  as  Pm  gwe'in  to  be  married  to  liye 
65th  my  faither-law — ^if  'e  6onna  tak'  a  'ouse,  I  stop  awham.* 

FAITV,  part,  past,  fallen. — Newport. 

*  0  Woman  lovely,  Woman  fair ! 
An  Angel  form's /aun  to  thy  share, 
'Twad  been  o'er  meikle  to  gien  thee  mair, 
I  mean  an  Angel  mina.' 

Egbert  Burns,  Poems,  p.  205, 1.  4,  c.  2. 

See  LI  in  Qramxnar  Outlines  (consonants), 

FAITSE  [fau'ss],  adj.  artful ;  deceitful.  Com.  *  They'n  got  a  new 
'ousekeeper  at  the  'all,  I  'ear ;  dun'eo  know  anythin'  on  'er  ? '    '  Well, 
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nod  much — ^'er  xaanages  the  Squire's  lady;  but  from  whad  folks  sen 
on  'er,  I  should  think  'er*s  as/at^e  as/atue.' 

*  Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose, 
Fu  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree ; 
And  my/atMc  luver  stole  my  rose, 
But  ah !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me.' 

BoBEBT  Burns,  Poems,  p.  206, 1. 19. 

(2)1;.  a,  to  coax  :  to  wheedle.  Com.  *  I  want  a  new  gownd  agen 
the  WaJces ;  I  mus  try  an'  faitse  my  Maister  o'er  to  get  me  one.' 

PAXTT  [fau-t],  (1)  sb,  fault;  error.    Com.     *0h.  no!  yo'  bin  never 
i'  no/aut;  yo'  bin  the  Hly-Vite  'en  as  never  lays  astray,  yo'  bin.' 

*  Bot  )?at  o|>er  wrake  |>at  wex  •  on  wy^ej  hit  lyjt 
pu^  \>e/atU  of  a  freke  *  )»at  fayled  in  trawf'eJ' 

Alliterative  Poems,  The  Dduge  ^a.d.  1360,  circa). 
Specim,  Early  Eng,y  ziii.  1.  236. 

*  Then  never  range,  nor  learn  to  change, 

Like  those  in  hi^h  deg^ree ; 

And  if  ye  prove  fSeiithfiiL  in  love, 

Tou'iL  find  nae  faut  in  me.' 

Allan  Bamsay,  Song  Z/F.,  p.  51. 

O.Pr.  favie. 

(2)  sh  the  imputation  of  a  fault;  blame.  Oom.  'Thev  laiden  the 
faut  o'  Joe,  but  1  dunna  think  as  the  poor  bwoy  wuz  to  blame.' 

<  I  haue  yherde  hiegh  men  '  etyne  atte  table, 
Carpen  as  ^ei  clerkes  were  *  of  cryste  and  of  his  mijtes. 
And  leyden  fautes  vppon  )>e  fader  *  j^at  fourmed  us  alle.' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  x.  L  103. 

i3)  sh.  a  defect.    Com.    '  Theer's  a  faut  V  that  beam ;  I  doubt  as 
I  never  bar  Jack-tiles.' 

*  penne  he  sei^  a  newe  chaumbre-wouh  *  wrou^t  al  of  hordes^ 
a  dore  honginge  I'er-on  *  haspet  ful  faste, 
A  child  cominge  |>orw  *  his  come  was  nout  seene, 
Si)>en  lenges  a-while  *  and  a-^ein  lendes^ 
wif^outen /auto  o|>er  fans  *  as  \>&.  fore  seiden.' 

Jo9q>h  ofArimatkie,  L  208^ 

*  Fatatey  or  deftiwte.    Dc/ecfiw.' — Prompt  Parv, 

(4)  sb,  a  dislocation  in  the  seam  of  coal  or  ore  in  a  mina — ^1£.  T. 
*  Comin'  to  a  favi '  is  a  metaphorical  phrase  firequently  employed  to 
express  *  let  or  hindrance  *  in  any  of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life* 

FATJTT,  (1)  adj\  guilty;  blameworthy.  Com.  *I  knowed  'e  wuz 
Jatdy  as  soon  as  I  sid  'is  ikce,  for  all  'e  denied  it,  but  I  plankt  it  on 
'im,'  i.  e.  convicted  him  of  the  ofiPence. 

'  And  if  they  [the  byshoppes]  be  f ounde  necligente  or  fauty  in  theyr 
duties  oute  with  them.' — ^Latimeb,  Sermon  ii.  p.  66. 

'  r\KE  diligent  seruiture,  skilfull  to  waight 
\J  more  comelieth  thy  table  than  other  some  eight. 
That  stand.forto  listen,  or  gasin^  about, 
not  minding  their  dutie,  within  nor  without. 
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Such  waiter  ia-fautie  that  standeth  so  by, 
Ymnindful  of  sendee,  forgetting  his  ey. 
If  maister  to  such  giue  a  bone  for  to  gnaw, 
he  doth  but  his  office,  to  teach  such  a  daw.' 

TvsaEB,  Fine  Hundred  FoirUea  of  Good  Hushandriey 
ed.  E.D.  S.,  p.  189. 

(2)  cuij,  defective ;  imperfect ;  in  bad  condition.    Com.    *  My  shoes 
bin  gettin'  faufyf  an'  this  snow  661  find  'em  out.' 
* -raw;<y,  or  defawty.    De/ectivus,* — Prompt,  Farv, 

FAVOVS  [fai'vurH,  v.  a,  to  bear  a  family  likeness. — Shrewsbury  ; 
PuLVEKBATCH ;  WEM.  Qy.  com.  *  That's  a  pretty  babby  o'  Matty 
Wigloy's.'  '  Aye>  'er's  a  good-lookin'  66man,  an'  it  favours  'er  family 
strungly,' 

'  Good  faith,  methinks  thai  this  young  Lord  Chamont 
Favours  my  mother,  sister,  doth  he  not  ? ' 

BsN  JoNSON,  Ca%t  U  alter'd,  iii.  1,  in  Nares. 

Mr.  Nares'  note  on  the  foregoing  is,  *  The  Mother  had  been  dead 
some  time.'    CL  Feature. 

FEAK  [fi'Vk  ar  fi'aek*],  (1)  sb,  a  sharp  twitch  or  pull. — Shrews- 

BXTRY  ;  PULVEftBATCH  ;  WORTHEN.     Qy.  COm. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  eive  a  sharp  twitdi  or  pulL — Ihid,    *  I  know  Ven  our 
Maister's  in  a  bad  'umour,  for  'e  al'ays  feake  'is  wescut  down.' 

FSABH  [fi'aaVn],  sb,,  var,  pr,  fern.  Com.  '  Theer  wuz  a  power  o* 
feam  cut  on  Huglith,  an'  burnt  to  make  ess-balls  on.'  This  was  said 
in  reference  to  a  circumstance  dating  about  1805,  A.S.  ftarn^  fern. 
See  Esa-balls. 

FEATVBB  [fai'chnr^], «;.  a.  to  resemble  in  feature. — Shrewsbury  ; 
PuLYERBATOH ;  Wem.  Qy.  oom.  '  Ben  faichwr%  'is  fidther,  but  all 
the  rest  faYOur  the  mother's  side.'    CI.  Favour. 

FSBBIWESBT-FnX-DICHE,  sb,  the  month  of  February,  which  is 
usually  a  wet  one. — Pxtlyerbatch.  Qy.  com.  'Now  Chris'mas  is 
turned  we  sha'n  be  ^ad  to  see  the  end  of  owd  Janniwerry-freeze-the- 
pot-by-the^fire  an'  Febriwerry^fiU-diche — that's  like  a  tuthless  owd 
66man  as  'ad  three  nuts  to  crack,  an*  *er  said,  *'  K  I  could  crack  this 
an'  another  I  should  on'y  a  one  leF  to  crack." ' 

•  Feb,  JUl  the  diJee 
With  what  thou  dost  like.' 

TuBSER,  Februaries  husbandries 

*  February  fill  dike,  Be  it  black  or  be  it  white ; 
But  if  it  be  white,  If  s  the  better  to  like.' 

Bay's  Proverbs,  p.  33. 

FEED  [fee'd],  sh,  food ;  pasture.  Com.  *  I  hanna  sid  more  feed  o* 
the  groun'  mr  many  a  'ear  than  is  this  time,  an'  now  jest  'allantide.' 
Shakespeare  hsm  feeding  in  the  sense  of  pasturage,  tract  of  land. 

*  Shep.  They  call  him  Dorides ;  aad  boasts  himself 

To  haYO  a  worthy /eedin^.    * ' 

Winter's  TaU,  IV.  iY.  169. 
Cf.  Keep  (3). 
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FEEDHO-HHB,  st,  warm,  showery  weather.  —  Shrewsbury  ; 
PuLVBRBATCH.  Qy.  com.  •  It*s  a  fine  feeding 'time  fur  the  com  an* 
turmits,  but  it  maks  the  'ay  lag.' 

FEEBIHOS  [fee'hVinzl  sh.  ph  spaces  of  ploughed  land  from  eight 
to  more  yards  in  widm. — Shrewsbury  ;  PuiiVERBATCH.  Qy.  com. 
Feerings  differ  from  '  huts '  in  being  made  as  level  as  possible ;  *  huts ' 
are  high  on  the  ridse,  and  correspondingly  low  in  the  '  rean : '  '  buts ' 
are  on  wet  lands— /eerin^a  on  dry  lands.    Of.  But  (1).    See  Veerings. 

FSO  [feg']»  sK  long,  rank  grass,  which  cattle  refuse  to  eat  unless  they 
have  no  other.    Com. 

PEL'  [fel*],  pret.  and  pari,  past  felt.  Com.  '  I  feT  so  bad  all  o'er  as 
if  I  woz  gwem  to  '&ye  a  faiyer,  but  I  t66k  a  good  jorum  o'  drink-mate 
an'  it  throwed  it  off.'    See  T  (3)  in  Grammar  Outlines  {consonants). 

v^iJ^  (1)  pret.  and  part.  past,  fallen.  Com.  '  They  sen  as  poor 
Jack's/^  off  the  stack  an'  broke  'is  leg.' 

<  Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  felV 

K,  Leaty  TV.  vi.  64. 
Cf.  Faun. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  hem  down  the  inside  of  a  seam :  a  sewing  term.    Com. 
<  Bun  that  sem  up  an'  fell  it  down.* 

PELLEN,  V.  w.,  pret.  pi.  feU.  Com.  *We  feUeriy  the  par  on  us,  as 
we  wun  runnin'  down  the  bonk.' 

'  Firste  \>orw  \>e  we  fellen  *  fro  heuene  so  heighe ; 

For  we  leued  ]>i  lesynges ' 

Piers  PI.J  Text  B.,  pass,  zyiii.  1.  309. 

FELLIES  [fel'iz],  sb,  pi.  the  curved  pieces  of  wood  which  form  the 
circumference  of  a  wheel.  Com.  The  number  of  fellies  in  a  wheel 
yary  according  to  its  size,  but  there  are  two  spokes  in  each. 

'  !rhe  Fdlees  or  Felloes  are  the  pieces  which  compass  the  Wheel,  the 

Wheel  Bim,  which  are in  number.* — Academy  of  Armory y 

Bk,  m  ch.  yiii.  p.  332. 

*  Fdwe  of  a  qwele  (whole,  P.).     Circumferenda — Projnpt  Parv. 
A.S.  felge. — Idem. 

FENDINO  AND  PKOyiVO,  phr.,  ohsolsA  disputing;  arguing  for 
and  against. — Pulyerbatoh.  *  Han  they  settled  about  the  fiii-way 
yet  ?  theer's  bin  a  sight  o'  fenUn*  an^  provin* ;  it  wuz  to  be  settled  at 
the  Court  Leet.'  Grose  giyes  this  phrase  as  '  common '  in  his  Pro- 
vincial Glossary, 

*  To  fend  and  prove,  i.  e.  to  wrangle ;  yitilitigo,  altercor.'— Adam 
Littlbton's  Lat.  Did,  1735,  sub  voc,  in  E.  D.  S.,  C.  yi. 

FESCXTE  [fes'keu],  «&.,  ohs.  a  pointer  used  in  teaching  children  to 
read. — ^Pulvbrbatch  ;  Worthen.  *I  see  yo'  binna-d-in  a  'umour 
to  lam  this  momin';  laye  the  fescue  an'  the  Psalter  an*  run  to 
Churf  n  fur  me,  yo'n  do  it  better  Ven  yo'  comen  back.' 

*  Lowed  men  may  likne  30W  \>tL3  '  \>a.t  \>e  beem  lithe  in  ^ure  eyghen. 
And  pefestu  is  fallen  *  for  lowre  defaute.' 

Piers  PI,  Text  B.,  pass.  x.  L  277. 
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1&.  SkeaVs  note  on  the  foregoing  is — Cfl  '  Qnid  coiisidensfestueam,' 
at  L  262,  above  [Matt.  viL  3]. 

Mr.  Way  refers  to  this  same  passage  in  Piers.  PL,  and  adds,  'The 
Medulla  likewise  renders  ^'/estucay  festu,  or  a  lytel  mote."  The  name 
was  applied  to  the  straw  or  stidc  nsed  for  pointing,  in  the  early 
instruction  of  children :  thus  Palsgraye  gives  ''festne,  to  spell  with, 
fistev.'^^  OocafflonaUy  the  word  is  written  with  c  or  k,  instead  of  f, 
imt  it  is  apparently  a  oormption.  "  Festu,  a  feskue,  a  straw,  rush, 
little  stalk,  or  stick,  nsed  for  a  fescue.  ToucJie,  a  fescue ;  also,  a  pen 
or  a  pin  for  a  pair  of  writing-tables.'^  Cotob.*  —  Note  in  Prompt. 
Parv.y  p.  168. 

lEICHES  [fechiz],  sb.  pL  vetches.  —  Pulvbrbatoh;  Oswestrt. 
'Eyerall's  got  some  fiunous  winter  fetches  V  the  Fut-way  fild — ^they^ 
'elp  is  foiher  out.' 

*  This  is  said  by  hem  that  be  not  worth  two  fetchuj 

Ohatioeb,  Troxl.  and  Cres.,  iii.  887,  in  Bible  Jford^Book. 

^Feichej  oome,  or  tare  (fehche,  SL).  Ficia,  XJGF.  in  vincio,  erobus, 
C.  ¥J— Prompt.  Parv,    See  Fitches. 

7EPIEB3W  [fet'hYin],  part.  adj.  pottering  about. — Clun  ;  Wkm. 
'  The  warden  wtue  al*  ays  fetterin*  V  the  church,'  said  Frauds  Bawlings, 
of  Clun  [1873]. 

SETTLE  [fet'lj  (1),  v.  a.  to  pat  in  order ;  to  repair;  to  make  ready. 
Com.  A  pansh  derk  of  Oound  [Salop]  gave  notice-curing  the  time 
of  Divine  Hervice— of  a  vestry  meeting,  in  tiie  following  terms :  '  lliis 
is  to  give  you  all  notice  that  theerll  be  a  meetin'  in  the  vestry  nez' 
Tooed^y  wii: — ^*ould,  Tm  wruns — nex'  Toosd'y  as  ever  comes  I  mane — 
io/Me  the  pews  and  so  forth. 

*  Wen  hit  wekis^/eUled  &  forged  -  &  to  l^e  fnlle  gray^ed, 
penn  con  drottyn  hym  dele  •  dry3ly  J^yse  wordej ; 
"  Now  Noe,  quod  cure  lorde  •  art  J>ou  al  redy  P 
Hat^  |k)u  dosed  \fy  kyst  *  with  day  alle  aboute?"' 

Alliterative  Poems,  T?ie  Deluge  (▲.D.  1360,  circa). 
Spedm.  Early  Eng.,  ziii.  1  343. 

'  John  bent  vp  a  good  veiwe  bow, 

&  ffetteled^  him  to  dioote : 
the  bow  was  made  of  a  tender  boughe, 

&  feU  downe  to  his  footee.' 
Chuye  of  Oisbome,  1.  60.    Pera/  Folio  M8.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  230,  ed  Hales  and  Fumivall. 

*  *ffetteledy  prepared;  addressed  him.' — Verbum  Salcpienee.  Note 
by  Bp.  Pbboy.— /Wi. 

The  only  instance  of  Shakespeare's  use  of  the  word  fetUe  occurs  in 
the  followmg  passage  :-— 

'  Capulet.  How  now,  how  now 

Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 
But /Me  your  fine  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next. 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter^s  Church, 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither.' 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  JH.  v.  154. 

L 
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'  Prov.  Eng.  /ettfc,  to  set  in  order ;  Moeso-QotL  ff^jan^  to  adorn, 
msikQJU;  allied  to  A.S.  fetd,  a  fetter,  and  E.  fit.  See  Diefenbach,  i 
373/ — OloMarial  Index  to  Specim,  Early  Eiig, 

(2)  8h,  state;  order;  condition.  Com.  *To'n  fine  the  Lanes  in  a 
defspert  faUe  now,  56th  the  snow  gwebi  away.' 

FEW  [f you*],  adj\,  var.  pr.  few.  Com.  *  Theer  wunna  but  a  fyeow 
pars  on  that  tree — ^they  met'n  a  lef  'em  alone.' 

*  If  hops  look  browne, 
go  esSbher  them  downe. 
But  not  in  a  deaw, 
for  piddling  with/eaw'  [/ecww,  ed.  1577]. 

Iubseb'b  Fiue  Hundred  Poinka  of  Good 
Hushcmdrie,  ed.  K  D.  S.,  p.  427. 
A.S.  feduftf  few.    See  Ghrammar  OutlineB  {indeflnite  ntmeraU). 

FID  [fi'd'l,  p.  a.  to  chew  fodder  and  eject  it  from  the  mouth,  when, 
from  bems  imperfeotlv  masticated,  it  cannot  be  swallowed. — Clee 
B^LLS.  'Siaister,  that  owd  mar*  fida  'er  fother-— 'er's  got  no  tith 
atalL' 

FIDDLE-FADDLE  [fidi  fadi],  v.  «.  to  trifle ;  to  dawdle.— Pulvbbt 
BATCH.  Qy.  com.  'I  canna  think  whad  yo'n  bin  fiddle-faddlin' 
about  all  momin' — 'ere  if s  jest  bayte  time  an  the  milk  things  neyer 
done  up.' 

FIDOE  [fi'j-],  (1)  sb.  a  fidget;  a  restless  person.  *A  reg'lar  owd 
fidge,* — Shebwsbuby.    Qy.  com.    Ct  Fad  (2). 

(2)  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  be  fidgety  or  restless. — Ibid,  *  'Ex's  al'ays^^V 
about — ^'er  canna  be  still  'erself  nor  let  other  folk  be.' 

'  In  gath*rin  votes  you  were  na  slack ; 
Now  stand  as  tightly  by  your  tack ; 
Ne'er  claw  your  lug,  an'  fidge  your  back, 

An  hum  an  haw ; 
But  raise  your  arm,  an'  tell  your  crack 

Before  them  a'.' 

BOBBRT  BUBNS,  PoetM^  p.  10,  L  21. 

FIEAT-BRAH'-TAIL,  sb,  the  Bedstart.— Pulvsbbatoh,  Haimood. 
See  Brand-tail. 

FIFT  [fi'f -t],  fifth.     Qy.  com.     An  old  form. 

'  &  swiche  duel  drow  to  hert  *  fbr  his  dedus  Ule, 
pat  he  deide  on  |>e  flf^  ^^7  *  ^  talke  176  sol^e.' 

William  of  PaJeme,  1.  1322. 

'King  Henry  the  Fi/t,  too  famous  toliuB  long.' 

1  K  Henry  VI.  i.  1  [ed.  1623],  in  Sible  Wbrd-Book. 

Adnepos,  fifte  snne ;  Adneptis,  fifta  dohter,  occur  in  Supplemeni  io 
Archbp.  JElfri(^%  Vocabulary y  x.  or  xi.  cent ,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  voL  i. 
p.  51.    See  Qrajnmar  OutlineB  {(idjectives  of  numeration). 

FIOASIES  ffi'gaeT'i'zl,  ab.  pi.  fanciful  attire  ;-^tastic  ornaments, 
as  of  ribands,  bows,  nowers,  &c. — Shbews^uby-;  Atghak  ;  Pulyeb- 
BATOH ;  Olun  ;  Wbm".  Qy.  com.  *  'Er's  got  all  manner  o'  figariea 
about  'er.'    Perhaps  vagariea  =  whimseys  is  meant. 
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nOAEIXEH'TS  [fi'gaeyrmu'nts],  ah,  pL  same  as  Figaries.  Qy. 
com.     '  I  should  like  it  made  nate  an'  plain — no  figdriments  about  it.' 

FIOOETTT-DTrifPLDrO  [%'i'ti'  dumpli'n],  sb.  a  pudding  made  by 
lining  a  bamn  with  paste  and  then  filling  it  with  figs  cut  in  pieces, 
currants,  a  little  candied  peel,  treacle,  and  water,  ooyenng  it  with 
paste,  and  boiling  it  for  some  hours.  It  is  said  to  be  '  nod  afe  bad.' 
— Ellbsmebe. 


ITOjitum  O-COCKB,  eb.  pi.  Flantago  lanceolaia.—(iy,  com.  It  is 
a  fayourite  amusement  with  children  to  try  to  strike  ofE  the  head  of 
one  plantain-stalk  by  hitting  it  with  another,  whence  the  name 
Fighttng-eocki,    Bee  lOack  Jacka, 

FILBEABD  [fil'bi'uVd],  sb,  a  filbert — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulyerbatch. 
Qy.  oonL    Pilheard  is  found  in  Tusser,  p.  75,  ed.  E.  D.  S. 
'Fylberde,  notte.    FiHum.  Dice' — Prompt  Parv,    See  below. 

FUBSABD-TBEE,  «&.  the  cultiyated  Corylus  Avdlatia,  filbert-tree. 
— Ihid.  *  I  ncYor  sid  the  jUbyard-trees  coYcred  66th  lamb-tails  [cat- 
kins] as  they  bin  this  'ear '  [^79].  *  Hic/uUue,  a  fylberd-tre,'  occurs 
in  a  NominaU^  ziY.  cent,  in  Wr.  Yocabs.,  yoL  i  p.  229,  and  Mr.  Wright 
has  the  following  note  upon  it :  'The  Latin  should  be  ^Zm.  Filberde- 
tree,  Phillia.* — Prompt,  Parv.  Gower,  Con/es.  Amant.,  Yol.  ii  p.  30 
^ed.  Pauli),  has  misrepresented  the  story  of  PhilHs  and  Demophoon, 
m  OYid,  in  order  to  giYe  a  deriYation  of  this  word. 

'  *'  And  Demephon  was  so  reproYed, 
That  of  the  Goddes  proYiaenoe 
Was  shape  suche  an  CYidence 
EYor  affcerward  ayein  the  slowe, 
That  Phillis  in  the  same  throwe 
Was  shape  into  a  nutte-tre, 
That  alle  men  it  mighte  se, 
And  after  Phillis  philliberde 
This  tre  was  eleped  in  the  yerde." ' 

FILD  [fi'l'd],  sb.  a  field.  Com.  The  curious  expression,  '  a  fild  of 
land,  is  often  heard. 

*  By  occasion  of  thys  texte  [Bom.  zy.  4]  (most  honorable  audience) 
I  haue  walked  thys  Lente  in  the  brode  jUde  of  scripture  and  Ysed  my 
libertie,  and  intraated  of  such  matters  as  I  thought  mete  for  this 
auditory^' — Latimeb,  Sermon  Yii.  p.  182. 

Tusser  has  fildea  for  fields,  ed.  1657.  A.S.  /M;  fild,  a  field; 
pasture;  plain. 

FUDEFASB  [fi'l'di'faa-'r'],  sb.  Turdus  pildris,  the  Fieldfare.— 
Shbewbbuby;  Pulyerbatch. 

FILDFASE,  sb,  same  as  aboYe. — Ludlow. 

*  he  oom  him-self  y-charged  *  wi)?  conyng  &  hares, 
wi^  fesauns  &  fdd/area  *  and  o|>w  foules  grete.' 

William  of  Paleme,  1.  183. 

A.S.  /eaia-for, — Idem.    See  Blue-back^  also  Shredcook. 

FLED  [fei'nd],  v.  a.  to  proYide  for ;  to  supply — more  especially  with 
food.  Com.  '  I  call  three  shillin'  a  day  big  wages,  an'  find  'em  in 
mate  an'  drink.' 

L   2 
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*  Then  hayest  thow  londes  to  lyre  by, 
Quath  Beson,  ''  other  lynage  ryche 
That /ynd«»  the  thy  f ode  ?  ^  * 

Fiera  PL,  p.  514,  ed.  Wb. 

*  By  honsbondrye  of  sach  as  God  hire  sente, 
8ohe /oiu2  hireself,  and  eek  hire  donghtren  tao.' 

C^AUCEB,  The  Nanne  Prestea  Tale,  1.  9,  ed.  Monis. 

By  an  *  Assessment  of  the  Corporation  of  Canterbnry/  made  in 
1504,  the  foUowing  were  the  rates  of  wages  declared  payable: — 
'  Every  labourer  mm  Easter  to  Michaelmas,  with  meat  and  drink, 
4(2.  per  day,  finding  himself,  lOd. ;  and  from  Michaelmas  to  Easter, 
with  meat  and  drink,  4(2.;  without,  %d.  Mowers  per  day,  with  meat 
and  drink,  %d, ;  finding  themselyes,  14(2.  By  the  acre,  witii  meat  and 
drink,  4(2. ;  without,  6^.  Beapers  per  day,  with  meat  and  drink,  6(2.; 
finding  themselyes,  10(2.;  by  the  acre,  with  meat  and  drink,  14(2.; 
without,  28d'->HA8TED's  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  1801,  yoL  iL, 
Appendix* 

A.S.  findan,  to  find. 

FUTOESS-AHD-TOES,  sh.  a  diseased  form  of  tomip — caused  by 
the  attacks  of  an  insect — ^where  the  root  has  departed  from  the  natural 
growth  and  become  brancihed  and  clubbed.  Goul  See  Fingers  and 
toes,  E.  D.  S.,  0.  yi 

FDrOES-STALL,  sh.  a  covering — ^usually  the  finger  of  a  glove — ^for 
a  sore  finger  or  thumb.^  Oom.  *We  *ad'n  a  busy  day  o'  Friday, 
whad  55th  chumin',  bakin'  pork-pies,  an'  renderin'  lard ;  an'  to  mak* 
amends  I  cut  my  fibiger,  but  I  dapt  a  finger^staU  on  fjs^  went  at  it  as 
if  nuthin'  wuz  the  matter.'  Mr.  Halliwell  says,  '  Finger-etaU  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  dictionaries.  It  is  in  common  use,  and  occurs  in 
JPtortb,  p.  139.' 

FDflSHED,  part,  adj,  weak  of  intellect  is  expressed  by  *  not  quite 
finished,'— ^ORTKEN,  Cherhury.    Ot  Half-soaked. 

FINVIKnr  [fiad'kin],  adJ,  over-nice;  mincing;  finicaL  Com. 
'  I  clunna  know  whad  the  f eUow  wanted  55th  sich  a  finnihin  piece  as 
'er— 55th  fingers  too  fine  to  ketch  out  o'  the  pig-trough.' 

pnUBALLS,  sh.  pi.  fir  cones. — Shbewsbuby  ;  Clun  ;  Wkm. 

FIS-BOBS,  idem, — Pulvbrbatoh. 

FIS-BKTTSHES  [fur'-br'aesh-Tz],  sh.  the  needle-foliage  of  fir  trees.-— 
OLtJif.    Of.  Way's  note  on  Fyyre  in  Prompt,  Parv,,  p.  162. 

FnUtBRAH'-TAIL,  same  as  Fiery-bran'-tail,  q.  v.— Clun,  Tttntehen; 

OSWESTEY, 

FIBB-FOBK,  sh.  a  long-handled,  two-pronged  fork  for  stirring  up 
the  fuel  in  a  brick-oven. — ^Pulverbatch.  *  Sally,  yo'  should'n  a 
brought  the  fire-fork  an'  the  slut  afore  yo'  putten  yore  'ands  i'  the 
flour.' 

*  Tlie  Kytchynge  .  ,  .  one  fireforhe  two  wodden  peelea' — Inventory 
•  .  •  Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625.    Gt  Oven-pikeL 

FIBMABT  [fur'-mu'r'i'],  sh,  an  infirmaiy.    Com.    *  Well,  I  hanna 
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mach  consate  o'  them  Club  Doctors ;  if  yo'd  send  'im  to  the  Firmary 
Vd  get  the  best  'elp  as  could  be  'adJ 

*  Chambers  wi^  chymneyes  *  &  Chapells  gfde ; 
And  kychens  for  an  hy^e  kinger  *  in  casteUs  to  holden. 
And  her  dortour  y-dijte  '  vn\>  dores  ful  stronge ; 
Fermery  and  firaitur  '  with  f  ele  mo  houses.' 

F.  Fl.  Or.,  1.  212. 
*Fermerye.    Infirmaria,* — Frompt.  Farv.   » 

TISST-BSOnnnHO,  sb.,  pec.  the  beginning.  Qy.  com.  <The 
first-beginnin*  on  it  wuz  a  little  pimple  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  yed,  an' 
it  famed  an'  turned  to  Tantony's-fi^,  an'  the  poor  owd  chap's  gotten 
s  despert  leg.' 

FEBST-POLE,  ab.  the  lidge  piece  of  the  roof-timbers. — Clun. 

FI80I0  [fiz'gig],  (lysK  this  term  imfdies  a  kind  of  loose  ^shagginess,' 
as  of  fiizzy  hair,  or  of  the  ill-connected  garnish  of  a  dress. — Pttlveb- 
BATCH.    '  Whad  5dth  frills  an'  furbelows,  'er  wuz  all  of  ekJUgig,' 

(2)  $b.,  $1.  ?  sharp,  small  beer.— Shbewsbttby  ;  Pulybbbatoh.  Qy. 
oom.    *  A  drop  o'  fisgig  to  cut  yore  throat.' 

FISK  [fi's'k],  V.  n,  to  wander ;  to  roam  about  idly. — Shrbwsburt, 
Uffington.    *  Mother,  owd  Kitty  James  wuz  at  the  'arves'-wham  at 
Upton  Magna.'    'Bless  me!  I  neyer  sid  sich  a  55man  as  'er  fur 
JMM  about ;  no  matter  whad's  gweltn  on,  'er's  sure  to  be  at  it.' 

*  And  what  firek  of  )'ys  folde  *  fiaketh  \>ub  a-boute.' 

Fiers  FL,  Text  C,  pass.  x.  L  153. 

Mr.  Skeat^s  note  on  ihis  passage  is : — *  Fisketh,  wanders ;  roams. 
As  this  word  is  scarce,  I  give  all  the  instances  of  it  that  I  can  find. 
In  Sir  Oatoagne  and  the  Orene  Knight,  ed.  Morris^  1.  1704,  there  is 
ft  description  oi  a  fox-hunt,  where  the  fox  and  the  hounds  are  thus 
mentioned : — 

"  &  he  fyfUcez  hem  by-fore  *  )>ay  founden  hym  sone" — t.  0.  and  he 
(the  fox)  runs  on  before  them  (the  hounds)  \  but  tiiey  soon  found 
him.  '*  Fyscare  abowte  ydyUy ;  Discursor,  discursatrix,  yagulus  yel 
Yagator,Yagatrix." — Frcfrtvpi,  Faro,,  p.  162.  **  Fiskin  abowte  yn  y^- 
nesse ;  Vago,  giro,  girovago." — /Wo. 

"  Such  serviture  also  deserveth  a  check. 
That  runneth  out  fisking,  with  meat  in  his  beck  "  [mouth]. 

TussEB,  Five  Hundred  FoinU,  &c.,  ed.  Mayor,  p.  266. 

"Then  had  eyery  flock  his  shepherd,  or  else  shepherds;  now  they 
do  not  only  run  fitSeing  about  from  place  to  place,  .  .  but  coyetously 
join  liying  to  liymg."— WHiTaiFT*8  Works,  i  628. 

"  I  fgwe,  i.e.  fretille.  I  praye  you  se  howe  she  fysketh  about." — 
Falsg.  ' '  Trotiere,  a  raumpe,  fisgig,  fisking  huswife,  raunging  damselL" 
— Goto. 

*'  Then  in  a  caye,  then  in  a  field  of  com, 
Creeps  to  and  fro,  and  fiskdh  in  and  out." 

Dubartas  (in  Nares). 

''  His  roying  eyes  rolde  to  and  fro, 
He  fiskyng  fine,  did  myncing  go." 

Ksitdall's  Flower  0/ Epigrammes,  1577  (Nares). 
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'*  Tom  Tankard's  oow    .... 
Flmgmg  about  his  lialfe  aker,  fisking  with  her  taiL" 

Gammer  GurUm^s  Needle,  i.  2. 

**  Fte^,  to  flak  the  tail  about ;  to  fisk  up  and  down."— iSwed.  DicL, 
by  J.  Sereniua  "  Fjeeka,  v.  n.  to  fidge ;  to  fidget ;  io  fiaL^'Swed.  IHcL 
(Tauchnitz).' 

To  the  examples  of  the  word  fiek  oited  in  the  foregoing  note  mav 
be  added  the  following  : — *  But  whan  a  stronger  than  he  oommeu 
ypon  hym,  whan  the  light  of  goddes  word  is  ones  reueled,  than  he  is 
busi,  then  he  rores,  then  he  fyskea  a  brode,  and  styrreth  yp  erroniuB 
opinions,  to  sdaunder  godds  word.' — ^Latdceb,  SerrMny  iy.  p.  104. 

FISKT,  adj,  frisky,  as  of  a  kitten,  &c. — Shrewsbury,  Uffingtofu 
a  Fisk,  above. 

FITCHES  [fich-i'z],  eh.  pi  vetches.     Com. 

'  Some  countries  are  pinched  of  medow  for  hay, 

yet  ease  it  with  fttchis  as  well  as  they  may. 
Which  inned  and  threshed  and  husbandlie  dight, 
keepes  laboring  cattle  in  verie  good  plight. 

In  threshinff  out  fitehia  one  point  I  will  shew, 

first  thre&  out  for  seede  of  the  JUchie  a  few : 
Thresh  few  fro  thy  plowhorse,  thresh  deane  for  the  cow, 
this  order  in  Norfolke  good  husbands  alow.' 

TussEB,  Fiue  Hundred  PoinU$  of  Good 
Huahandrie  [December]. 

FITCHET  [fich*i*t],  sb.  Putorius  fmtidus,  the  Polecat — Shrewsbury  ; 
Wem  '  Ellesmere.  In  the  last  two  of  these  districts  ^ixh  is  some- 
times heard  instead  of  fitchet.  The  form  fitchew  occurs  in  P.  PL  Cr*^ 
1.  295,  and  in  K,  Lear,  IV.  vi.  124. 

FITCHET-PIE,  sb.  a  pie  made  of  apples,  onions,  and  bacon  :  some- 
times cheese  is  substituted  for  the  bacon,  but  it  is  a  departure  from 
'  old  usage.'  This  pie  gets  its  name-— ^^cAef — ^from  the  strong,  un- 
savoury odour  it  emits  in  baking. 

FITCHOCK  [fich'u'k],  same  as  Fitohet,  above.  —  Shrewsbury  ; 
PuLVERBATCH ;  Clun  ;  CoRVB  Dale  ;  Ludlow.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  as  showing  the  decay  of  provincialisms,  that  some  words 
linger  on  with  a  wrong  meaning;  thus  in  Corve  Dale  some  there 
begin  [1874]  to  call  a  hedgehog  2l  fitchock, 

FITCHOCE-PIE,  same  as  Fitchet-pie,  'made  after  the  original 
receipt.'    The  form  fitchock-pie  foMowB  fitchock  in  localities. 

FITHEEFEW  [fidh-ur'feu],  sh.  PyrWmim  PartfiSnium,  common 

Feverfew.    Com. 

*•  .  .  In  English,  Fedderfew  axid  Fetterfew It  is  vsed 

both  in  drinks,  and  bound  to  the  wrists  with  bay  salt,  and  the  ponder 

of  glasse  stamped  together,  as  a  most  singular  experiment  against 

the  ague.' — Qerardks  HerhaU,  Bk.  ii.  p.  653. 

*  Ftdyrfu  or  fedyrfoy,  herbe.     Fehriffuya.^ — Prompt  Parv, 

A.S.  /e/erfuge.  Feverfew,  a  herb.    See  Feather/eto,  E.  D.  S.,  0.  ix. 

FITHEES  ffidh'ur'z],  sb.  pi,  var.  pr,  feathers.    Com.     '  Look  sharp 
an'  strip  themyfMtTtf,  I  want  'em  to  put  in  a  bouster.' 
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FIT8  Ain>  OlfiDS,  phr:  fits  and  starts. — Pulvbrbatch  ;  Welling- 
Toif ;  Weh;  Ellbsmebe.  'Theet's  no  'eed  to  be  t6dk  o'  that  chap, 
VsaU  by  yifa  an' flrtrrf*.' 

*  By  ^  and  girde,  as  an  ague  takes  a  goose.' 

Say's  Firoverha,  p.  272. 
Of.  Hoba  and  Girds. 

jTilTUsS  [fit*i'z],  8b.  pi.  little  feet :  children's  term.     Com. 

FimE,  8b.  victuaL— CoRTE  Dale.  See  Y  (2>  in  Orammar  Ont- 
linea  {consonanuy 

FLABBOTJS  [fiab*ns]^  adj.  a  term  applied  to  a^  slovenly,  looeei  ill- 
fitting  garment. — MnCH  Wenlook.    A  coined  word  probably. 

FLAG  [fii^*],  tr.  n.  to  fade. — SHRBWSBURr ;  Fulybrbatoh.  '^If  yo' 
layen  them  flowers  i'  the  sun  the3r'n  flag.* 

FLAO-BASKBT,  sb.  a  soft,  flexible  basket,  made  of  fl'ag8 — a  censric 
term  for  reeda — chiefly  used  by  workmen  for  carrying  tlttir  tools  in. — 
Shrewsbury  ;  Pui<yERBATOH.  '  I'ye  bought  satch^  ui'  made  bags 
fur  school  till  Fm  tired,  an'  now  I'll  get  a  flag-basket,  an'  see  if  tha^ 
las'  'em.'    Cf.  Frail,  also  Budget. 

FLAKE  [flai'k],  v,  n.  to  bask  m  the  sun. — Cutk  ;  Ellesmerb. — '  I 
seed  a  ruck  o'  lads  an'  dogs  flakin*  o'  that  sunny  bonk  o'er-animst  the 
pentice'  (WelshamptonX 

FLAKT-SPAB  [fiai'ki'  spaa'r'],  8b.  Calcic  earbenatey  Calc-spar. — 
PULTERBATOH,  Bnatlbecuih  ;  M.  T.  The  local  name  given  to  this  spar 
is  very  likely  due  to  the  maimer  im  which  its  beautiful  rhomboidal 
prisms  sever  ot  flake.. 

FUUnrEV  [flani'n],  8b.,  van  pr.  flannel     Com. 

'  I  wad  na  been  surpris'd  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  flainen  toy.' 

BoBERT  Burns,  PoetM,  p.  74, 1.  19,  c.  2. 

W.  gwJanen,  flannel;  from  gwlan,  wooL 

FLAVS,  8b.  pi.  stony  pieces  of  coal  that  won't  bum. — Clbb  Hills. 
*  No  o8nder  theer's  no  fire,  that  coal's  nuthin'  i'  the  world  but  flans,* 
Cf. 


FLAP,  8b.  a  tearcrumpet.  —  Shbewsburt;  Pulvbrbatch;  Wem. 
'  I  went  to  see  the  poor  owd  Missis  las'  wik,  an'  fund  'er  busy  makin' 
flape,  so  I  buttered  'em  off  the  bak'stwun,  an'  we*d'n  a  rar'  joram,  an' 
a  good  bit  o'  cant  into  the  bargainj  Molly  Preece  of  Church  Pulver- 
latch,  who  followed  the  camng  of  a  crumpet-maker  [1838],  was 
generally  known  in  her  nrnghboxmiood  as  Pally  Flap.  See  Flap-Jack, 
below.    CtPikelflts. 

FLAP-JACK,  same  as  Flap,  above. — Colliert. 

'  FirH  Fisherman Come,  thou  shalt  go  home,  and  we'll 

have  flesh  for  holidavs,  fish  for  fasting  days,  and  moreo'er  puddings 
and  flap-jacks  ;  and  uiou  shalt  be  welcome.' — Pericles,  IX  i.  87. 

Flap-jack  appears  to  be  generally  glossed  pancake.    See  Nares  and 
Haluwell. 
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FLASH  [flash'],  ah  a  shallow  pool  of  water  left  after  heavy  xains  or 
floods. — Clun;  Ellbsmebe;  Oswestby. 

^Flasehey  watyr.  JCocuna,  Cath.  Flasche,  or  jkuche^  where  reyne 
watyr  stondythe  (or  pyt).'  * .  .  .  .  The  following  distinctioii  is  here 
made :  Plasche,  flascne,  or  broke :  TorreTiSf  lacuna,  Plasche,  or  flasch 
after  a  rayne :  CoUuvio,  ooUuvium.^ — Prompt,  Farv,  and  Natet. 

YLh!SB,  sb,  pi,  same  as  Feerings,  q.  v. — Whitchurch. 

FLAT-STOHE,  a  measure  of  iron-stone. — Colliery  ;  M.  T. 

FLAX,  sh,  Gurruca  dnerea^  common  Whitethroat. — ^Newport.  Cf. 
Jack-Btraw.    See  Hay-tick. 

FLAT  [flai'],  (1)  v,  a,  to  pare  the  turf  off  grass  land.  Com.  See 
Flaying-spade,  below. 

(2)  ah,  part  of  a  plough:  it  goes  before  the  coulter,  and  pares  off 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  tunung  it  under  the  furrow  which  the 
plough  makes,  and  so  burying  grass  or  weeds  more  effectually  than 
coula  otherwise  be  done.  Oom.  '  Be  sure  an'  piit  ihdflay  dip  enough 
to  cover  it  under.' 

'  Iron  wheel  plough  with  flay.^ — AwAioneerU  Catahyue  (Stoddeeden), 
1870.    Cf.  Skelp. 

FLAYIVO-SFADE,  sh.,  oha,  1  an  implement  for  paring  off  the  surface 
of  rough  gnuss  land  for  burning.  —  WHircHUBCH,  Tihtock,  The 
flaying-spade  is  about  nine  inches  broad  and  three  inches  deep ;  it  is 
slightly  curved  and  '  dishing '  in  shape.  The  handle,  which  is  about 
four  feet  in  length,  is  made  of  a  rude  stick  naturally  formed  for 
adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  working  the  implement,  that  is,  after 
the  manner  of  a  *  breast  plough.'    See  Betting-iron. 

FLEAX  [flek'j,  ah,  a  hurdle.  —  Oswestry.  ^Hec  cratia^  a  flek.' 
Nominate^  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i  p.  234. 

*Fleykey  or  hvrdyUe,  PUcta,  flecta,  cratis,*  —  Prompt,  Parv,  See 
Way's  note.  *O.Icel.  fleki;  O.Du.  vlaek,  fleak  (flaik),  hurdle,'  in 
Stbat. 

FLECKED  [flek't],  ^ar^.  adj.^ohaola,  spotted;  streaked. — ^Pulver- 
BATCH.  *  Ah !  it  wuz  pretty  down  i'  the  Glibe  [^Qlehe] ;  I  could  a 
stopt  theer  aU  day  to  watch  the  little  prill,  an'  look  at  the  grass 
flecked  ooth  sunshme  through  the  trees,  an'  think  'ow  we  wun  used 
to  swingle  theer.'  The  01^  here  spoken  of  is  the  beautiful  wooded 
deU — ^through  which  a  brook  *  flows  on,  for  ever,  ever' — situated 
between  Churton  and  Castle  Place. 

' and  wonderful  foules. 

With  flekked  fetheres  '  and  of  fele  coloures.' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  xi.  1.  321. 

'  The  ^y-eyed  mom  smiles  on  the  frowning  night. 
Chequering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  hght, 
And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path,  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels.' 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  II.  iii.  3. 

Cf .  Du.  vlek,  a  spot ;  whence  vlekken,  to  spot. 

FLED  [fled*],  (1)  pret  and  part.  past,  flewj  flown.  Com,  *The 
*en  fled  across  the  path.'    *  The  cork's  fled  out  o'  the  bottle.' 
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*  And  than  anone  one  of  the  byrdes  fledde  fro  the  tree  to  saynt 
Brandon.' — The  Oolden  Legend^  ed.  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  Publications 
of  Percy  Society,  1844. 

(2)  l>ar(L  jpatt.  taken ;  gone :  as  of  crops---Toots  or  cereals— that 
from  fly,  worm,  or  other  causes  haye  failed  either  whoUy  or  in  part 
Com.  *  They'n  be  a  poor  crop  o'  turmits ;  they  bin  most  on  em  fled, 
an'  the  rest  looken  despert  simple/ 

(3)  part,  past,  gone ;  fSeuled :  as  of  colour. — Shbewsbttby;  Pulyeb- 
BATCH.  Qy.  com.  *  I  doubt  it  $5nna  be  saryiceable ;  Pd  a  gownd 
Bummat  like  it  wunst,  an'  the  colour  all  fled  afore  ever  it  wuz  wesht.' 

[fleeiiinz],  sb.  ph  same  as  Cmds,  q.  y. — ^Whitchubch, 


Cheshire  Border,  In  tiie  process  of  preparation,  the  fleetings  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  whey,  and  are  then  slummed  off,  whence  the  term. 
'  To  fleet,  or  skim  the  cream,  is  a  yerb  still  commonly  used  in  East 
Anglia,  and  the  utenol  which  seryes  for  the  purpose  is  termed  a 
fleeting-dif^  **lflete  mylke,  take  away  the  creame  that  lyeth  aboye 
it  whan  it  hath  rested.  — Palsg.  ^'Esburrer^  to  fleet  the  creame 
potte ;  lakt  eshurrS,  fleeted  milke ;  maigne,  fleeted  milke,  or  wheye." 
— HoUyband's  Treasuria  **  Escreini,  fleeted,  as  milke,  uncreamed." 
— CoTO.    A.S.  flet,  flo9  lactU.' — ^Wat,  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  166. 

7USM  [flem*],  sh.  a  mill-stream,  i,  e.  the  channel  of  water  from  the 
main  stream  to  the  mill,  below  which  the  streams  reunite. — Shbews- 
bubt;  PuLyBRBATCH.  *  We  wenten  smack  into  another  "trap" 
[yehicle]  jest  on  the  flem  bridge  at  the  Hook-a-gate ;  ifs  a  great 
ddnder  {nem  or  us  didna  ^56  o'er  into  it.'  Flem  is  a  corrupt  form  of 
Jlum,  an  old  word  found  m  the  early  writers.  The  expression  '  the 
Jlum  Jordan '  occurs  in  the  Story  of  Oeneeia  and  Exodus  [aj).  1230, 
circa"],  ed.  Morris,  L  806,  E.  E.  T.  S.  Flum  also  occurs  in  Layamon, 
1.  542,  and  Ormutum,  1.  10342  (both  about  A.D.  1200).  It  is  probably 
O.Fr.  flum,  from  Lat.  flumen,  a  riyer.  Of.  Flam  in  E.  D.  S.,  B*  ziy. 
See  Bylet. 

TLEH  [flen*],  sb.  pi.  fleas. — Shrewsburt  ;  PuLyEBBATOH ;  Bishop's 
Castle  ;  Clun  ;  CoBys  Dale  ;  Cleb  Hills.  Qy.  com.  in  S.  Shr. 
'  I  ooulikia  sleep  for  the  flen  ;  I  wuz  scroutin  at  'em  all  night.' 

*  Awake,  thou  cook,'  auod  he,  '  god  yeue  the  sojwe, 
What  eyleth  the  to  slope  by  the  morwe  ? 
Hastow  had  fleen  al  nyght,  or  artow  dronke  ? ' 

Ohauoeb,  H.  17  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

Old  Munelow  of  the  Thresholds,  Salop,  a  well-known  local '  char- 
acter' in  his  day—about  1820 — ^was  wont  to  say  'as  Qod  made  the 
66nt8,  but  the  deyil  made  the  rots  an'  fl^n.^  He  held  a  singular  per- 
suasion that  the  Supreme  Being  created  only  what  was  good  and 
useful ;  and  that  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness  might  be  ascribed  the 
existence  of  all  that  was  the  reyerse  of  these.    Hence  his  dictum 

upon  the  '  rots  an'  flerC    A.S.  fled,  pi.  fl^n.    Cf.  FluflEl    See  Odnt. 

FLESH-FOBK,  sb.  a  long,  two-pronged,  iron  fork  for  getting  up 
meat  out  of  a  pot  or  caldron — uie  prongs  are  curyed  at  the  end. — 
PuLyBBBATCH.  Qj.  com.  'Dick  s'ore  'e  could  ate  more  poncake 
than  we  could'n  stick  the  flesh' fork  throu'.'  Compare  1  8am.  iL  13, 
14,  where  the  flesh-hook  is  saia  to  haye  '  three  teeth.'  Flesh-hook 
occurs  in  Chaucer : — 
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'  Fill  Hard  it  ib,  with.  HetachJiok  or  with  oules 
To  ben  ydawed,  or  orend,  or  i-bake.' 

Sompnour'a  Tahy  7312,  in  Bihle  WbrdnBwA. 

FLESH-KEAT,  ah.  batcher's  meat.  Com.  ^  Puddin'  an'  pancake's* 
all  yery  well  wuniatt  an*  a  way,  but  tbeer's  nuthin'  like  a  good  dinner 
o'  flesh-mate  fur  satisfyin'  the  stomach,  as  I  'eard  a  lickle  girld  say 
Ven  'er  wuz  stuck  56th  'er  pancake — '*  Oh  dear  I  throat  fall  an'  belly 
empty!"' 

FLIG6T  ffiigi'],  (1)  adj\  birds  whose  down  is  changing  to  featiiets 
are  said  to  be  fliggy. — Glee  Hills. 

' .  .  .  .  it  is  reported,  the  seid  sone  hath  geye  gret  sylyer  to  the 
Lords  in  the  north  to  bryn^  the  matier  a  bo'v^,  and  now  he  and  alle 
his  olde  felaweship  put  om  their  fynnes,  and  am  tyght  flygge  and 
mery,  hopyng  alle  thyngis  and  shalbe  as  they  wole  liaye  it.' — Fastwi 
Letters,  A.D.  1461,  yol.  Lp.  544. 

'  Flygge  as  bryddis.  Maturus,  vclaiilis,  "  Flyggenesse  of  byrdes, 
vlumevseU.''*  —  Pixsa.  A.S.  flidgan,  yolare;  flygef  fuga.' — Prompt, 
Farv,  and  Notes.    Qi,  Slush  (1). 

(2)  adj.  birds  when  imperfectly  pludLsd  are  sodd  to  be  fliggy* — 

(3)  adj,  yery  light  in  the  crop  and  small  in  the  ear ;  said  of  grain. — 
PuLyERBATOH;  Clee  Hills;  Wem;  Ellesmebb.  'Wy  it  56nna 
stond  to  the  scythe,  ifs  so  ixaHou  fliggg.*    Of.  Lathy  (2). 

(4)  adj.  soft,  as  from  saturation. — ^Wbm.  '  Tripsin'  about  i'  the  wef  s 
made  my  boots  as  fliggy  as  con  be.' 

FLIOHT  [flei-t],  (1)  ab.  a  crop. — Clbb  Hills;  Chin;  Ludlow. 
*  Q^eer'll  oe  another  flight  o'  mushrooms  after  a  bit'    Of.  Hit. 

(2)  a  family. — ^PuLyEBBATOH ;  Olek  Hills;  Wem.  "£  married 
agen,  an'  now  theer's  a  second  flight.^ 

FLnrr-COAL,  ah.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Coal-field  and 
Coal-names,  pp.  90,  91,  that  there  are  two  seams  of  Flint-coal,  which 
are  distinguished  as  Big  and  Little :  the  former  is  a  '  good  burning  ooal,' 
the  latter  a  '  good  smelting  ooaL' 

"'The  Big  Flint"  has  no  diaracteiistio  fossil,  but  the  ''LitQe 
Flint "  has  imbedded  in  it  the  stems  of  Stigmaria,  composed  of  sand- 
stone. The  rock  oyerlying  it  also  contains  similar  specimens.' — 
From  Notes  on  the  Shropshire  Coal-Fieldy  by  T.  Pabtok,  P.G.S.,  1868. 

FLISKET  [flis-ki'],  sb.  a  sloyenly,  ill-dressed  woman. — WmTCHURCH. 
'  'Er's  an  owd  fliskey  as  eyer  wuz  seed.' 

FLIT  [flit*],  t7.  n.  to  remoye  from  one  house  to  another ;  to  cbaiige 
the  abode. — Shbewsbuby;  Newpobt;  Whitohubgh;  TgT.T.^«rai>it, 
Qy.  com. 

'  Thow  sail  haiff  leilF  to  fysche,  and  tak  the  ma ; 
All  this  forsuth  saU  in  our  flyttyng  ea. 
We  serfP  a  lord ;  thir  fysche  sail  till  him  gang.' 

Henbt  the  MursTBEL  (a.d.  1461,  circa),  Wallace,  Bk.  L 
Specim.  Eng.  Lit.,  1.  396. 

'  To  flitte  from  place  to  place  is  no  poyncte  of  lightenesse  of  man ; 
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bnt  an  enident  signe  of  the  6haritee»  that  suche  as  folowe  the  steppes 
of  the  Apostles  ought  to  haue.' — ^Udax's  Enumua  [1548],  Luke,  foL 
51  h,  in  Bible  Word-Book. 

« Wi'  tentie  care  TVLJlit  thy  tether 

To  some  harn'd  rig, 
Whare  ye  maynobly  rax  yottr  leather, 
Wi'  sma'  fatigue.' 
BOBERT  BiTRKs,  PotrMj  p.  54, 1.  15,  0.  2. 

*  Flutttn  or  remevyfi  (away).*  —  Ftompt.   Parv,     Dan.  flfftte,  — 
Idem.    Cf.  Shift  (4). 

tUTOSBS  [flichi'n],  (1)  sb.  a  flitch  of  baeon.  Com.  *  I  shall 
tak*  a  Jlitehen  an'  a  couple  o'  'ams  to  the  nex'  jEeur ;  the^n  sell  well 
now  that  the  green  pase  bin  oomen  in.' 

'  Fower  JlitchiM  of  bacon  and  Martlemas  beef.' — Inventory,  Strat- 
ford on  Avon  MSS.,  in  Wb. 

(2)  sh,  a  fat  child,  or  over-fed  person.    Com.     '  Inna-d-e  gotten  a 
great  flitehen  f ' 

FUTTEE-KOVSE,  sh.  Pleidtus  communis^  tlxe  Long-eared  Bat — 
Wkm. 

*  And  giddy  fliUer-nUce  with  leather  wings.' 

BsN  JoKSOir,  Sad  Shepherd^  ii  8,  in  Naiea 

Of  Bii-bat,  also  Leather-bat. 

FLOAT,  V.  a.  to  irrigate  meadow-land  by  means  of  sluices  and  flood- 
gates. Com.  '  Owd  Mrs.  Byuman  [Beamond]  wuz  a  reg'lar  m&nildn ; 
I'ye  Bid  'er  56th  a  noud  red  doak  on,  floatM  the  Bam  meadow  Ven 
it  wunna  fit  fur  no  56man  to  be  out.' 

FLOATIHG-SHOyEL,  «&,  dhsolsA  a  long,  narrow  spade  used  for 
draining  ptirpoees :  it  is  abofut  three  inches  longer,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  narrower,  in  the  blade  than  an  ordinary  spade  ia — Ptjlybk- 
BATCH.     C£  Grafting-tool  (2). 

FLOUUUJLI  [flum'u'ki'l,  adj.  sloyenly ;  iU-dressed. — Shbewbbubt ; 
WoETHSN.     '  A  flommuctey  sort  o'  56man.' 

FLTJBS  [floo'z],  sh.  pi.  farriers'  lancets.  Qy.  com.  This  term  is  always 
used  in  the  plural  form.  The  Jluea  consist  of  several  lancets,  varying 
in  size,  which  close  into  a  '  haft '  like  the  blades  of  a  pocket-knixe. — 
See  Blood-Btick. 

FLUFF  [fluf '],  (1)  sb.  a  flea. — Chubch  Strbtton  ;  Wbm  ;  Ellbsmere. 
Generally  heard  in  the  plural  form  fluffs.    A.  S.  fled,  a  flea.    Cf.  Hen. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  clean  from  fleas,  as  dogs  and  cats  do. — Ibid.    *  The  dog's 
flufftn'  'imself.' 

FLUHBAT  [flum'br'i'],  sh.,  var.  pr.  flummery  made  from  oats — ^thus  : 
the  oats,  having  been  kiln-dried,  are  ground,  husks  and  all ;  they  are 
then  soaked  in  water  for  three  or  four  days  till  they  become  sour, 
after  which  the  water  is  strained  from  them  and  boiled  to  a  jelly. 
This  is  eaten  with  milk  or  beer,  and  even  with  wine  '  amongst  the 
betterly  people.' — Shbbwsburt;  Cltjit.  jP'/um^ry  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  oy  the  Welsh,  with  whom,  in  many  places,  it  is  a  staple 
article  of  food.    W.  Llymru,  flummery. 
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VLJTR,  eh,  a  floor.    See  Oo  (8)  in  Oranuoar  Outlinet  {vowds,  &c.). 

FLUSH  [flusli-],  (1)  adj.  fledged.  Com.  '  Turn  knows  to  a  thrustie'e 
nist  5dtli  flye  young  Tins,  but  they  binna  Jliiah  jeV    Of.  Fliggy  (1). 

(2J  sb,  a  show,  as  of  early  grass. — Pulvbrbatch  ;  Wbm.  '  I  call 
it  a  iat  spring,  now  close  upon  May-Day,  an^  no  grass— on'y  a  bit  of 
A  flush,'    ' 

(3)  a  sudden  rise  in  a  stream,  sudi  as  would  be  caused  by  a 
thunder-storm  a  few  miles  up :  it  rapidly  subsides,  and  thus  diners 
from  a  flood.  ^  Shrewsbuey  ;  Pulvebbatch;  Worthen;  Cltjs; 
Wem.  *  Theer's  a  fine  fliiah  i'  the  Siyem ;  the3r'n  ketcht  it  among  the 
Welsh  *ills  someweer.'  Compare  Sf£NSER*s  ^flushing  blood,'  th^  is, 
flowing  rapidly.— jP*.  Q.,  Bk.  iV.  o.  yi  st  xxix.    Cf.  Shut  (4). 

(4)  adj,  liberal ;  lavish.  OonL  *•  'E's  more  flush  55th  'is  money 
than  sense.' 

(5)  sb,  a  hand  of  cards  all  of  one  suit.    Oom.    See  for  this,  TTaTi, 

FLVSKEE  [flus-kur^],  (1)  v.  n,  to  hurry.  Qy.  com.  '  Ifluskered  to 
get  all  done  an'  be  ready  for  church.*  Flusker  would  seem  to  be  a 
corrupted  form  of  yltM^.  O.Norse,  ^tw^,  precipitancy ;  oyer-hasta, 
in  Wedq. 

(2)  sb,  a  state  of  confusion.  Qy.  oom.  *I  warrant  if  we  bin  in 
a  flusker  somebody's  sure  to  come.' 

FLUTTEB  [flut'ttr*],  v.  a,  to  agitate ;  to  confuse  j  to  make  nervous. 
Qy.  com.  '  I  teU  vo'  whad — ^it  inna  a  good  thing  to  liye  athin  crow 
o'  the  lanlord's  cock,  fiir  on  a  busy  day  the  Squire's  aiunust  sure  to 
come  in,  an'  it^u^^a  me  till  I  dunna  know  wnad  I'm  sayin'  to  'im.' 

(2)  sb,  a  state  of  agitation,  &c.  Qy.  com.  '  It  p&t  me  all  of  a 
flutter: 

PLY-FTiAP,  ab,  the  *  clapper '  used  by  butchers  to  hit  flies  with. — 
PuiiYERBATCH.  Qy.  com.  '  I  toud  'im  whad  wuz  the  matter;  I  oome 
dab  on  'im  jest  like  a  butcher's  fly-fl^ap^ 

Wl'QtKSQt,  sb.  a  band  of  labourers  who  engage  to  do  harvesting  or 
other  work  for  the  farmers,  and  take  it  by  the  piece.  The  fly-gang  is 
headed  by  a  gaffer, — ^Newport.    See  Gaffer  (3).    Cf.  Taskers. 

FOLLOW,  «6.,  var,  pr,  a  fallow. — Ludlow,  Burford, 

FOLLOWER,  sh,  a  dairy  utensil :  it  is  used  for  pressing  the  curd  in 
the  cheese- vat. — Glee  Hills. 

'  Cheese- vats,  followers,  and  suitors.' — Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Stod- 
desden),  1870. 

FOOT  [fut-],  (!)  sb,  feet  (of  measure).  Com.  *I  want  a  bwurd 
about  four/u<  lung  piit  by  the  back-dur  fur  the  men's  bottles.' 

<  Made  hem  to  huppe  *  half  an  hundret  /oofe, 
forte  seche  bo)>em  *  )>er  \>ei  non  sei3en.' 

Joseph  o/Aramathie,  L  14. 

(2)  sb.  the  body  of  a  plough.— Whitchurch.    Qy.  com. 

*  My  plow'/ote  shal  be  my  pyk-staf '  and  picche  atwo  pe  rotes, 
And  helpe  my  culter  to  kerue  '  and  dense  )>e  forwes.' 

Fiers  PI,  Text  B.,  pass,  vi  1.  105. 
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The  jHotD-foU  of  Piers  the  Plowman  was  not,  however,  the  hody  of 
the  plough,  but  was  an  appendage  to  the  beam  for  regulating  the 
depth  to  which  the  plough  should  enter  the  earth — *  a  staye  to  order 
of  what  depenes  the  ploughe  should  go.'  See  Mr.  Skeat's  Nates  on 
P.  PI,  B.  B.  T.  8.,  p.  161. 

In  the  description  of  a  plough  in  The  Treatise  of  Walter  de  Bibles- 
vforthy  close  of  xiii.  cent,  '  Le  chef  e  U  fenoun*  is  glossed  *  the  plou* 
heved  and  the /oo*.' — ^Wb.  vooabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 

Amongst  the  seventeen  'Parts  of  a  Plow'  enumerated  by  Bandle 
Holme  is  '  The  Foot,*  which,  he  says,  *  is  the  piece  of  Hooked  or  Bended 
Wood,  at  the  end  of  the  Plow,  under  the  SuQk ;  which  is  to  keep  it 
from  going  too  deep  in  the  earth.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  TTI.  ch. 
viii.  p.  333. 

FOOT-ALE,  sb.  ale  given  to  the  older  workmen  by  an  apprentice  or 
*  new  hand '  as  an  entrance  fee  on  taking  his  place  amongst  them. 
— ^PuLVEBBATOH ;  NEWPORT.  Qy.  com.  *  Jack,  yo'  munna  be  away 
o'  Monday,  theer's  two  fut-ales  to  be  paid.' 

FOOTIHO,  (1)  sb.  same  as  Foot-ale,  above.— /^u2. 

(2)  sh,  a  fine  demanded  by  craftsmen  from  gentlefolk  who  make 
experimental  use  of  their  implements  of  trade.    Qy.  com. 

P00T80KE  [fut-Bum],  sb.  neat's-foot  oiL — ^Pulverbatch  ;  Worthen. 

FOBBCAST  [for'-kast],  (1)  sb.  forethougbt  Com.  /  Foj^east  's  the 
best  afe  o'  the  work ;  if  yo'  dunna  know  whad  yo'  bin  gwein  about, 
'ow  ahan'ee  faiow  'ow  lung  ifll  tak*.' 

*  Forecast  is  better  than  work-bard.' 

Bay's  Proverbs,  p.  109. 

(2)  [for^kasi;!,  v.  a.  to  plan  beforehand;  to  contrive.  Oom.  '^E 
hanna /br'otufea  well,  or  'e  6odna  a  oomen  to  a  fetut  athisns.' 

'Richard  Eavans  was  never  marryed,  and  I  think  hee  had  noe 
inclination  that  wav,  but  lived  as  if  hee  designed  to  bee  his  owne 
heire,  but  did  not  forecast  to  keepe  any  thing  to  maintaine  him  if  hee 
happened  to  live  unto  old  age.' — Gk>TraH's  nistory  of  Myddle,  p.  189. 

*  To  forecast,  Prospicere,  prouidere,  prseoognosoere.'  —  Babbt, 
Alveane  [1580],  in  BibU  Word-Book 

*  Dere  broker,'  qual)  Peree  * '  |>e  devell  is  ful  quejmte ; 
To  encombren  holy  Churche  *  he  caste^  ful  harae, 
And  fluridie^  his  fSalsnes  *  opon  fele  wise, 
And  for  he  caste)^  to-fom  '  ^e  folke  to  destrove.' 

P.  PL  Or.,  1.  486. 

*  0£  Caste  for  to  goon,  or  purpose  for  to  don*  any  othyr  thynge.* 
•^TendOf  intendo,  in  Prompt.  Parv. 

FOBE-EHD  [foi^-end*'],  (I)  sb.  the  beginning  of  a  week,  month,  or 
year. — ETJiEHMERB,    Qy.  com. 

* and,  this  twenty  years. 

This  rock  and  these  demesnes  have  been  my  world : 
Where  I  have  lived  at  honest  freedom,  paid 
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More  piooB  debts  to  heaven  than  in  all 

The /ore-end  of  my  time.' — CymheUne,  JUL  iiu  73. 

Ct  Forrat-part. 

(2)  ah.  the  fore-part  of  a  thing — '  the  fof^^end  o'  the  wagginV — 

PULYEBBATGH.      Qj.  COm. 

FOBEIGVEB  Ffoi^'i'nuy],  sb.^pec,  a  stranger;  one  who  belongs  to 
another  neighDonrhood  or  county. — OHxmcH  Stkbttok.  Qy.  com. 
'  Dundee  know  who  that  mon  is  P  rye  sid  'im  about  this  good  wilde.' 
*No,  Vs  a  /wrrtner  i*  these  parts;  Vs  fbom  'ereford  way  they 
tellen  me.* 

*  Upon  this  common  ]^aremeare]  there  is  a  ^reat  store  of  fi^ee  stone 
very  nsefull  for  building.  The  inhabitants  within  the  Manner  pay 
to  the  Lord  one  shilling  for  every  hundred  (that  is  six  score)  foot  of 
stone,  but  Forainers  paye  one  shilling  and  sixpence.'  —  Gotjoh's 
History  ofMyddU,  p.  32, 

FOBE-TOKEH'  [for^'toa-'kn],  »&.,  ohsols.  a  warning. — Pulverbatch. 
'  Jack  come  wham  star*in  like  a  throttled  ar,  an'  said  'e'd  sid  summat 
i'  the  Boggy-leasow  glimmerin'  like  a  pot  o'  brimston',  an'  it  wuz  sure 
to  be  a  far^'token.  The  chaps  persuaden  'im  it  wuz  the  Devil's  lontun, 
an'  Mttened  'im  out  on  'is  wits.'  '  Well,  it'll  be  a  mighty  good  job  if 
'e  tak's  wamin',  fur  'e's  a  despert  gallus  chap.' 

*  To  loke  yf  he  him  wolde  amende, 
To  him  a/ore-<oAwn  he  sonde.' 

€k)WXB,  M8.  8oc,  Antiq.  134,  f.  56,  in  Hat,. 

FOBGKhrrJsli,  cuij,  neglected ;  out  of  the  way. — Cobvb  Dalb.  A 
very  secluded  Kttle  hGoalet  in  '  the  Dale '  was  described  as  a  ^/orgoUen 
kind  of  place.'    Of.  Forsakem,  below. 

* 

FOBHICATE,  v.  a.,  pec.  to  tell  lies ;  to  invent  falsehoods  =  to  foige. 
— Shbbwsbttbt;  Pulybbbatoh.  Qy.  com.  *It  wub  a  downright 
lie,  an'  'e  ceai  fomieaU  'em  as  fiwt  as  a  'orse  can  trol' 

FOBBAT  [for'ni't],  adj.^  var.  pr.  forward;  early.  Com.  ^John 
Qriffi's  'as  got  a  capital  crop  o^/crrai  'tatoes — 'e  says  they  bin  the  beet 
an'  yarlieet  i'  this  country ;  'e  al'ays  reckons  to  a  new  'tatoes  fur  King 
OharHe'  [May  29th]. 

'  Yes  I  there  is  ane ;  a  Scottish  callan — 
There's  ane ;  come/orrt^,  honest  Allan  I 
Thou  need  na  jouk  oehint  the  hallan, 

A  chiel  sae  clever.^ 
Bobbbt  Bxtbns,  Poems,  p.  114, 1.  5,  c.  2. 
Of.  Frum  (1). 

FOBBAT-PABT,  i^^r.  same  as  Fore-end  (1). — Shrewsbubt. 

FOBSAEEH,  adj.  a  term  chiefly  applied  to  a  very  evil  persoB^  or  a 
very  remote  place. — Cobvb  Dalb.    01  Forgotten,  abovow 

FOBSOOXy  pret  for  part,  past,  forsaken.    Com. 

*  EmU.  Hath  die/or$ook  so  many  noble  matches, 
Her  fitther,  and  her  country,  and  her  Mends  P' 

Othello,  IV.  ii.  125. 
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^ what  vast  regions  hold 

The  immortal  mind  that  hath /oraooA; 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook.' 

Milton,  H  Penwroto,  1.  91. 

POBTT-LEGS,  ah,  Julus  terrestris,  the  common  Millipede. — Pulvbr- 

BATOH. 

FOBTT-SA'-OHE  LEBZ  OBITCH'S  COWT,  phr.  a  common  expres- 
sion— heard  with  yariations  in  different  localities,  as  Boden  or  Bowson 
for  ObHeh — applied  to  persons  of  a  'certain  age'  who  affect  yonthfnl 
manners.    See  Grammar  Outlines  {adjectives  of  numeration),  p.  xly. 

POBTED  [for'yed''],  *&,  var,  pr.  the  forehead. — ^Pulvbrbatch. 
Qv.  com.  '  Ave,  I  dnr'say  yore  sorrow  is  sommat  like  owd  Tunkiss's, 
w  en  'e  cried  nir  'is  wife  teU  the  tears  numen  up  ia/or'yed.' 

70SSET  [fosTt],  sb,  a  feucet. — Shrewsbury;  Pulyerbatch.  Qy. 
com.  '  I  brewed  a  drop  o'  fresh  drink  i'  the  apigot-stean ;  o5n  yo'  be 
so  good  as  len'  me  jOTe/Miet,  tax  mine's  split. 

S  .  .  you  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  Ibrenoon  in  hearing  a  cause 
between  an  orange- wife  and  a/ocsef-seller.' — Coriolanus,  IL  i.  79. 

*  Faustet,  petite  brochette  de  bois,  servant  i  boucher  le  trou  que  Ton 
fidt  i  un  tonneau.    Faucd  or  peg.' — Chamb.    Of.  Lat.  fauces, 

FOT  rfot'l,  pret.  fetched.— iN^swpORT.     */E/ot  a  jug  o'  eel  fur  'em.' 
'  Also  ne  that  tolde  me  this  seid  that  it  were  better  for  yow  to  come 
up  than  to  he/otte  out  of  your  house  with  streingth.' — Paston  LeUera, 
A.D.  1461,  voL  ii.  p.  M.    Gf.  Fat, 

FOIHEB  [fodh-ui^],  (I)  sb,  fodder,  more  especially  dry  food,  such 
as  hay,  cut  straw,  ftc    Com. 

'  For  men,  Tve  three  mischievous  boy8> 
Bun  de'ils  for  rantin'  an'  for  noise ; 
A  gaudsman  ane,  a  thrasher  t'other, 
Wee  Davock  hauids  the  nowte  in /other* 

BoBERT  Burns,  Poems^  p.  104,  L  37. 

^AliiudOf  fothur,'  occurs  in  an  AS.  Vocabulary,  viii  cent,  in  Wr. 
yocabs.,  vol  iL  p.  100.  'A.S./6der,/6dder;  OJceL/odr;  O.H.  Oerm. 
fuotar,  fodder;  pa^lumJ — Strat. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  give  horses  and  cattle  their  fodder.  Oom.  '  Wv,  Tum, 
whadever  han  'ee  bin  doin'  P  yo*  hanna  gid  them  beSs*  iibxr /other ;  an' 
JO*  hanna  littered  anythin'  as  I  can  see.  By  gam !  yo'  bin  bwun- 
lacy ;  our  Maister  551  a  to  come  an'  /other  'em  'isself  jest  now.'  The 
rule  is  to  /ot?yer  horses  and  cattle,  /eed  sheep,  and  serve  pigs.  Of.  the 
following:-^ 

*  "With  her  mantle  tucked  vp 
Shee /o^Aered  her  flocke.' 

Percy  Fdio  M8.,  Loose  Songs,  p.  58. 

JtOfTDj  sb,  a  f aim-yaid :  the  term  is  not  restricted  to  any  one  part 
of  a  farm-yard ;  as,  for  instance,  to  a  space  bedded  up  for  stock ;  but 
it  comprehends  the  whole  enclosure.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  is 
called 'the /(m^d.'  Gam.  <  They  bin  yarly  folks ;  Uie  cows  bin  milked 
an'  out  o'  the /au<2  every  momin  afore  siz.' 
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'  The  Garden  [of  the  Parsonage  House]  oontaineing  about  the  eighth 
parte  of  an  acre ;  the  Fowl  ^ara  containeing  about  the  eighth  parte 
of  an  acre  :  the  yard  containeing  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre;  the 
I'oiUd  yarde  oontaineing  about  the  sixteenth  parte  of  an  acre.' — 
QotJOH^  History  of  Myddle,  p.  21. 

A.S.  fold,  a  fold. 

pOTFOHTEir,  pret.  and  part,  past,  fought. — ^Newport.  Qy.  com. 
*  They  stooden  up  an'  foughten  an'  *itten  out  like  men ;  but  they  'adna 
foughten  manny  minutes  afore  the  Sergeant  coom  oop,  an'  they  wun 
soon  parted  then.' 

*  William  &  his  'wi3es  *  so  wonderli  fou^terif 
)>at  pea.  felden  here  fon  *  fill  fast  to  grounde.' 

William  of  FoUerM,  L  3414. 

*  At  mortal  batailles  hadde  he  ben  fiftene, 
And  fougkteji  for  cure  feith  at  Tramassene 
In  lystes  thries,  and  ay  slavn  his  foo.' 

Ohaugeb,  The  Prologue,  1.  62,  ed.  Morris. 

Of.  Shakespeare's  <  weU-foughtm  field.'— £*.  Henry  F.,  lY.  vi.  18. 

FOUL,  €uij.  plain ;  homely  of  feature ;  ugly.  Com.  An  old  man 
who  was  towing  a  bar^  on  the  canal  near  Ellesmere,  was  met  by  a 
beyy  of  nice-looking  girls ;  he  courteously  lowered  the  tow-Hne  and 
stood  on  one  side  to  make  way  for  them,  regarding  them  attentiyely, 
but  with  a  most  respectful  air,  as  one  by  one  they  filed  past  him ; 
then,  as  the  last  went  by,  he  said,  as  if  to  himself,  *  WeU,  Vioh  way 
bin  all  the /ou2  ones  gwxm  this  evenin',  I  wonder  I ' 

'  If  thou  be  fair,  ther  folk  ben  in  presence 
Shew  ihou  thy  visage  and  thyn  apparaille ; 
If  thou  be/ouZ,  be  ne  of  thy  dispenoe. 
To  gete  thee  frendes  ay  do  thy  trauaiUe ; 
Be  ay  of  chore  as  lyght  as  leef  on  lynde. 
And  lat  him  care,  and  wepe,  and  wringe,  and  waiUe ! ' 

Chattceb,  E.  1209  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 

*  Aud,  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  ssxi/ouV 

As  Tou  Like  It,  IIL  iii.  39. 
A.S.  f&l,  fouL 

FOULS,  sb,  a  sort  of  ^thering  in  the  cleft  of  the  foot  to  whidh 
homed  cattle  are  subject.  Com.  A.S./tf2,  foul;  corrupt..  See  Bk. 
n.,  Folklore,  &c,  'Superstitious  Cures.' 

FOUK-CKOSSES,  sb,  the  point  at  which  two  roads  intersect. — 
Shbewsbttby  ;  Ellbbmere.  Qy.  com.  At  Bioton  and  at  Baschurch 
respectively  a  public-house  with  the  sign  of  the  *  Four-Crosses '  maiks 
the  crossing  oi  two  roads  [1878]. 

FOUB-O'-CLOCBl  [foo'h'i^  v!  klok],  sb,  the  farm-labourers'  meal 
between  dinner  and  supper. — Newpobt.  An  Edgmond  plough-boy 
at  a  night-school — about  1867 — spelt  t,  e,  a — sounding  the  letters  in 
tiie  br<Mid  *  vernacular '  of  his  class — and  paused  for  the  word.  '  What 
do  you  have  between  dinner  and  supper  r '  said  his  teacher.  *  Foor-d-- 
ehck,*  was  the  very  decided  answer.  ^But  what  does  your  mother 
have  ? '  '  Tay,'  said  the  boy.    Ci  Onder's-bayte. 
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FOVS-SQIFABE  [foa*ur' skwaa-r*],  adj.  quadrangular;  square;  cubicaL 
Com.  *  What  box  are  you  going  to  take  with  you,  Price  ? '  said  a  lady 
to  her  maid-seryant.  *  Only  a  bit  on  a  wooden  un,  Ma'am — ^a  fouV'Squar 
un/  said  Price,  at  the  same  time  showing  her  Mistress  the  box  in 


bridge)  twentie  arches  made  of  foursquare  stone,  of  height  threescore 
foote,  and  of  breadth  thirty  foote,  distant  one  from  another  twentie 
foote.'— Stow,  Annals,  p.  2  [a.d.  1601],  in  Bible  Word-Book. 

'  O  fallen  at  length  that  tower  of  strength, 
Which  Btood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow ! ' 

Tennyson's  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

See  Exodus  xxxTiii.  1 ;  Eev.  xxi.  16.    *  Fowre  Square.     Quaarus. 
^Prompt,  Paw.     Of.  Three  square. 

POUSTT  [fou-sti'l,  adj.f  var,  pr.  fusty;  ill-smelling;  unclean. — 
Bbidonobth.    '  E  smeUBfousty,  as  if  'e  never  weshed  'isself.' 

' .     .    .     .    where  the  dull  tribunes, 
That,  with  the  fusty  |>lebeians,  hate  thine  honours, 
Shall  say,  against  their  hearts,  "  We  thank  the  ^ods, 
Our  Borne  hath  such  a  soldier."' — Coriolanus,  I.  ix.  7. 

Cf .  Frouaty.  - 

POX  [fok'fi],  ab.  Vulpes  vHlgdriSy  the  Fox,  Eeynard  is  almost  in- 
variably spoken  of  by  the  rustic  folk  as  '  The  Fox ;  *  just  as  people 
generaUv  say  *the  butcher,'  *the  tax-collector,'  and  so  forth — they 
thus  make  a  kind  of  personage  of  him.  A  stoat,  a  weasel,  has  com- 
mitted depredations  in  the  poultry-yard,  but  *  the  fox  'as  bin  i'  the 
ui^ht  an'  td6k  all  the  young  turkies.  Perhaps  it  is  because  Shrop- 
shire is  so  thoroughly  a  fox-hunting  county  that  E«ynard  is  honoured 
with  this  'distinguishing  adjective'  as  a  mark  of  respect!  See 
Reynolds  in  Eey.  W.  C.  Parish's  Dictionary  of  Sussex  Dialect 
[E.  D.  S.]. 

FOXES  OB  THE  FP  FIHGEBS,  phr.  when  a  thing  is  believed  to 
have  been  stolen,  it  is  figuratively  said  that  *  the  fooces  or  thefV  fingers 
han  got  if — Corvb  Dale. 

FKAIL  [fr'ei'l  corr.  fr'aayl],  sh.  a  workman's  satchel  made  of  '  rush  * 
or  some  similar  thing. — Clun,  Hereford  Border, 

' .    .    .    .    and  take  his  felawe  to  witnesse, 
What  he  fonde  in  ^^freyd  •  after  a  freres  lyuynge.' 

Piers  PLy  Text  6.,  pass.  xiii.  L  94. 

Mr.  Skeat  remarks  on  this:  * Freyel  is  the  Low  Lat.  frcdvm,  a 
rush-basket  or  mat-basket,  especially  for  containing  figs  and  raisins. 
See  *•  Frayle  of  frute,  Palata,  carica,  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  and  Mr.  Way's 
note.  To  the  examples  there  given  I  can  add  the  following : — '*  Bere 
out  the  duste  in  this  figge-/ray7e,  Asporta  dnerem  in  hoc  syrisco." — 
Hormanni  Vvlgaria^  leaf  149.  Frail  is  still  used  in  Essex  to  mean  a 
rush-basket,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Jephson.  Also  in  Kennett's  Parochial 
Antiquities  the  glossary  has  **  Frayle,  a  basket  in  which  fi^  are 
brought  from  Spain  and  other  parts."  He  dtes  the  phrase  *'  m  uno 
frayle  ficuum  "  m>m  an  accotmt  dated  1424-6.    Palsgrave  has  '  *  FrayU 
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for  fyggee,  cahas,  ca^cA«."    See  eahas,  cahoMer,  in  Ootgrave.    Alao 
Bdbeea  Book,  ed.  Fnrmvall,  p.  200,  note  to  1.  74.'    Of.  Flag-basket. 

FBAISE  [fr^ai'z],  sb.,  ohs,  a  kind  of  pancake  eaten  with  sweet  sauce  : 
it  was  tmcker  than  the  ordinary  pancake,  and  made  with  a  '  stiff er' 
batter. — Ci;e£  Hills,  Stoddeaden, 

'For  fritters,  pancakes,  and  for  fray aes, 
Eor  venison  pasties,  and  minst  pies.' 

How  to  Choose  a  Good  Wife,  1634,  in  Hal. 

*2Ioc  frixumy  a  froys,'  occurs  in  a  Nomindley  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr. 
Yocabs.,  ToL  i.  p.  242.  Mr.  Wright  has  the  following  note  upon  it : — 
*  A  froiae  was  a  sort  of  pancake.  The  word  is  still  used  in  the  dialect 
of  the  eastern  counties.  It  appears  to  haye  been  a  ftivourite  dish 
with  the  monks;  for  Gower  [Vonf.  Amani,,  vol.  ii.  p.  92),  describing 
the  troubled  sleep  of  Sompnolence,  says — 

*'  Whan  he  is  falle  in  suche  a  dreme. 
Bight  as  a  ship  ayein  the  streme 
He  routeth  with  a  slepy  noise. 
And  brustleth  as  a  monkes /roue. 
Whan  it  is  throws  into  the  panne." ' 

See  Bk.  II.,  Folklore ^  &c.,  'Customs  connected  with  Days  and 
Seasons '  {Mid-leni  Sunday), 

F&AITO  [fr'ang*],  sb,  a  very  broad  iron  fork  used  for  getting  in  coa!, 
loading  potatoes,  ^c— Clee  Hills.    Of.  Frank  (1),  below. 

FBANOT  [fr'anj-i'l,  adj,  restive;  impatient  of  restraint;  said  of 
horses  chiefly. —  Shbbwsbitby;  Pulvekbatch.  Qy.  com.  *The 
mar^  seems  jrangy  this  momin'.'  *Aye,  'er  dunna  like  lavin'  the 
cowt ;  'er  d6nna  let  the  grass  grow  under  'er  fit  in  oomin'  back.' 

FBAKK  [fr'angk],  (1)  sh,  same  as  Frang,  above. — Ludlow  (not 
common);  Wem. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  throw  or  scatter  about,  as  of  manure,  hay,  &c. — Lxn)LOW. 
'E's/ranAiV  it  all  about.' 

FBjUrr  [fr'ant],  (1)  ah.  a  fit  of  violent  passion  in  a  chQd  ;  a  state 
of  extreme  irritability  in  an  older  person. — ^Pulverbatch  ;  Wokthen  ; 
CoRVE  Dale.  *  What's  the  matter  with  baby?'  *'B*s  on'y  in  a 
frant.  Ma'am,  'cause  the  cat  55nna  be  mauled.' 

(2)  V.  n.  to  kick  and  scream  with  passion. — Ibid.  *  'Ow  the  child 
franU,^ 

FSATCHETT  [fr'achi'til,  adj,  peevish ;  irritable.— Much  Wen- 
LOOK;  Newpoet.  See  Fracchyn,  and  Way's  note  on  it,  in  Prompt 
Parv.y  p.  175.    Of.  Fretchet. 

FBEE,  adj,  frank;  generous;  affable.  Com.  *A  more  freeety 
'onourabler,  comfortabler  young  fellow  than  Edward  Breeze  wuz 
never  in  company.'  So  said  a  man  travelling  in  a  *  Market-train ' 
fix)m  Shrewsbury  to  Hanwood  [1871]. 

*  be  fei3tful  &  fre  *  ft  euer  of  faire  speche, 
&  seruisabul  to  >e  simple  *  so  as  to  l^e  riche.' 

William  of  Paleme,  I  337. 
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*  Alao  I  prey  yow  to  recomand  me  in  my  most  humbyll  wyse  unfo  ^ 

the  good  liorasnepe  of  the  most  corteys,  gentylest,  wysest,  kyndest, 
most  compenabyll,  freest^  largeest,  most  bowntesous  Knyght,  my  Lord  ^ 

the  Erie  of  Arran,  whych  hathe  maryed  the  £yng8  sustyr  of  Scotland.' 
— PaaUm  Letters,  A.D.  1472,  vol.  iii.  p.  47. 

A.S,/re6;  Germ. /ret,  free.    C£  Free-spoken,  below. 

FBEE-HOLLT,  sb.  the  smooth,  upper  foliage  of  Hex  Aguifdlium, 
common  Holly. — ^Ludlow,  Bur  ford.  None  but  Free-hoily  is  used  by 
the  Burford  folk  for  decorating  their  houses  at  Christmas-tide  [1874]. 

FBEE-OTTDEB,  «&.,  var.  pr.,  pee.,  oha.  1  a  free-holder,  i,  e.  a  land- 
owner, in  contradistinction  to  a  tenant.  —  Pulvekbatch.  *  Who 
*ad*n'ee  at  the  /ree-oudera*  meetin'  'isterd'y?*  *WeU,  we'd'n  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Freme,  an'  the  two  Jondrells — ^nod  furgettin'  owd  John 
Hughes,  the  thatcher.' 

FBEE-SPOJLEH,  adj.  frank ;  candid ;  nnreserved,  in  address.  Com. 
Milton  employs  this  term — '  Free-^ken  and  plain-hearted  men.' 

FSEHCH  BBOOM  [fr'en-sb  br'um],  sb.  Cytism  Laburnum.  — 
PuLVE&sATGH.    Cf.  Oolden  showers.    See  Brum  (1). 

PBEHCH  HjfiTTIiE,  sb.  Lamium  purpureum,  red  Dead-nettle. — 
Whitcb:ubch,  TiUtock,    Cf.  Dun-nettle. 

FBESH,  (1)  adj.  intoxicated ;  exhilarated  with  drink — '  not  drunken, 
nor  sober,  but  neighbour  to  both.'  Com.  *  'Ow  did  the  Maister  come 
wham  las'  night  ? '  *  Oh,  on'y  jest  fresh — a  bit  markit-peart,  nuthin' 
more.'     Cf.  Eng.  frisk,  frisky,  from  A.S.  fersc ;  O.N.  friskr. 

(2)  cbdj.  in  good  condition,  as  of  a  beast  when  half  fatted. — Pulyer- 
BATCH ;  Wem.  Qy.  com.  *  Wun  them  btillocks  fat  ? '  *  Well,  nod 
very,  considerin'  they  wun  ^erty  fresh  w'en  they  wun  piit'n  up.' 

EBE8H-DBINK,  sb.  table-beer.  Com.  'I  never  piit  above  a 
strike  an'  'afe  o'  maut  to  them  two  barrels,  an'  it  mak's  nice  peart 
frfh-drinkJ    See  Drink, 

P  [fr'echit],  adj.  peevish ;  irritable.     Com,     *  I  wish  as 


the  weather  odd  clier  up  to  lug  that  com,  fur  it's  makin'  the  Maister 
deepert/rcfcAtY.'    A.S. /rrfan,  to  fret. 

FBILL  [frTl'l,  sb.  a  piece  of  fleshy  fat  surrounding  the  entrails  of  a 
pig :  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  puckered  like  a  frill,  whence  its 
name.  Com.  Margaret  Penlington  of  Welshampton  described  the 
friU  as  *  a  piece  of  rumfled  faX  row'ded  wuth  red.'    See  frill  in  Wedg. 

7BITTEV  [fr'it'n],  v.  a.,  var. pr.  to  frighten.  Com.  A.S.  dfyrhtan. 
— Idem, 

FBITTEHIN  [fr^it'ni'n],  sb.  a  ghost;  an  apparition. — Ellesmere; 
Weic  *  I  dama  gS6  past  Coomur  [Colemere]  lane  ends — folks  sen 
as  ^ee^AfriUenin  to  1^  seed  theer  after  dark.' 

FBODy  sb.  ice-rubbisb ;  as  groundricef  which  rises  to  the  surface  of 
the  Severn;  or  drift-ice,  which  comes  down  the  stream. — ^Bbido- 
KOBTH.    O.Fr.  froit ;  firoid,  yW^Vifrt.— Btra. 
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FBOCKSTOOLSy  sK  pi  '  toaclHstools ' — some  of  the  species  Agaricus. 
— Shrewsbuby;  Pulverbatch.  Uy.  com.  *Aye,  theer'll  be  no 
mushrooms  this  'ear,  now  th.e  frog-siods  bin  comin .' 

FBOMMET  [fr'om-u't],  {l)prep.,  var.  pr.,  ohsoh.  in  a  direction  going 
straight  from  a  place;  fromward  as  opposed  to  imjoard. — PrrLVEK- 
BATOH.  'Weer  wnn  yo'  w'en  yo'  sid'n  me?'  *  Wy  I  wuz  gwein 
frommet  the  stack-yurd  t&ert  the  cow-'us.' 

*  Give  ear  to  my  suit,  Lord ;  fromward  hide  not  Thy  face.' — Para- 
phrase  of  Psahn  lv,y  by  Earl  of  Surrey. 

*  Varying  up  and  down,  towards  or  fromwarda  the  ssenith.' — Gheyne, 
in  Todd's  Johnson. 

See  *  The  Suffix  "  .t£wirrf," '  N.  &  Q.  [dth  S.  x.  521].  A.S.  from- 
weardes,  from  without ;  beyond. 

(2)  ach\  right  hand  (off-side) — a  hanrest-field  term. — ^Pulverbatch  ; 
Glee  Kills.  Tifert  is  left  hand,  thus,  supi>08e  the  waggon  loaded 
and  ready  to  be  bound,  the  man  on  the  top  calls  '  rops,' — the  ropes 
are  thrown  up  to  bJTn.  *  Weer  odn'ee  'ave  it  ?'  he  asks  of  the  men 
on  the  ^ound ;  the  reply  is,  *  Put  it  down  the  frommet  way.'  He 
throws  it  from  his  left  hand  instead  of  right,  *Theer,  now  yo'n 
chucked  it  down  the  tdert  way.' 

FKONT  [fr'un't],  v.  n,  to  plump ;  to  swell,  as  young  tender  meat 
does  in  cooking. — ^Pulverbatch;  Glee  Hills;  Wem.  *I  knowed 
well  enough  it  wuz  owd  mutton  w'en  I  sid  it  i'  the  pot — ^it  didna 
front  a  bi v    Jamieson  has  *  To  front '  in  this  sense. 

FBOST-EETCHEir,  paH.  adj,  frost-bitten.     Com. 

FKOST-HAILS^  sK  pi,  spike-headed  nails  put  into  horses'  shoes  to 
prevent  them  slipping  on  frozen,  icy  roads.    Gom. 

*  Frost-NaUsy  with  sharp  pointed  heads.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk. 
m.  ch.  iii.  p.  89.    See  Boughed. 

FBOTHT  [fr'othi'l,  adj\  Kght  in  the  ear :  said  of  wheat  that  has 
suffered  from  blight.— Ludlow,  Cleobury  Mortimer.    Gf .  Fliggy  (3). 

FBOTlSiO  [fr'oatin], />a7^.  adj.,  obsA  a  thorough  house-cleaning— 
*  rubbing  up '  and  *  scrubbing  down.* — ^Pulverbatch.  *  We  mun  piit 
the  spinnin-w'^1  by  now  till  after  May-Day ;  nei^  wik  theer'll  be 
the  buckin'  an'  the  pewter  clanin',  an'  then  a  reglar  frotin*  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.' 

'  Hee  imclosed  |>e  caue  •  unclainte  \>e  barres. 
And  straihte  into  \>e  stede  '  stroked  hym  fayre. 
Hee  raught  forthe  his  right  hand  *  &  his  liggefrotus, 

And  coies  hym  as  he  kan. ' 

K,  Alisaunder,  1.  1174. 

*A1  \>e  longage  of  )>e  Norl^humbres,  &  specialych  at  ^rk,  ys  so 
scharp,  slyttyng  &  frotyng,  &  vnschape,  \>ai  we  Sou)7eron  men  may 
J»at  longage  vnne|?e  vnderstonde.' — tloHN  of  Treyisa  (a.d,  1387), 
Description  of  Britain,    Specim.  Early  Eng.,  xviii.  a,  1.  209. 

O.Fr.  frotter  de  [Lat.],  fricare, — Bur. 

FEOTTSTT  [fr'ou-sti'j,  a^\  dull;  heavy-looking,  as  from  lack  of 
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sleep;  half  awake;  not  half  washed. — Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com. 
*  Wy  yo'  looken  as  sleepy  an*  frousty  this  momin'  as  if  W  'adna  bin 
i'  bed  las'  night ;  g66  an'  swill  yore  face  odth  some  oowd  waiter,  it'll 
mak'  yo'  'afe  as  sharp  an'  sweet  agen.'    C£  Fouaty. 

FBXTM  [f/um-],  (1)  adj.  forward;  early  ripe.  —  Pulverbatoh; 
WoBTHEX ;  CoKVE  Dale  ;  Wem.  <  Them  bin  a  capital  sort  o'  'tatoes, 
the /rum  ladneys.'    A.S. /rtim-rfpc,  early  ripe. 

(2)  adj,  strong ;  heavy,  as  of  a  crop,  or  of  com  in  the  ear. — ^Eli;e8- 
ICERE,  WeUhampUm.  *  That  crop  i'  tJie  Breary  Craft's  a  rar* /rum  un, 
it'll  ild  a  mizzer  an'  *afe  to  the  thrava'  A.S.  fram,  from^  strong ; 
Tigorons.     Of.  Gterm.  frommy  excellent. 

FBTTMP,  sb.  a  contemptuous  term  for  an  old  woman  who  affects 
youthful  airs  and  dress. — Pulyebbatch. 

FKUMPED,  part,  adj.  tricked  out  in  youthful  fashion,  as  of  an  old 
woman. — Ihid,  *  The  owd  girld  wuz  frumped  up  like  a  yeow  dressed 
lomb  fashion.' 

FET  [fr'ei-],  (1)  sb,  a  swarm  of  kinsfolk. — Pulyebbatch.  'Well, 
Fm  ri^ht  glad  them  folks  bin  gwe'm  out  of  our  parish,  we  sha'n  be 
rid  o'  Uie  ool  [whole]  fry  ;  I  should  think  Ponsert  'ill  <5M  be  best  fur 
them.' 

'  And  them  before  the  fry  of  children  yong 
Their  wanton  sportes  and  childish  mirth  did  play.' 

Spenseb,  F.  Q.,  Bk.  L  c  zii  st.  lii. 

*  What  a/ry  of  fools  is  here ! ' — Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Bailey— ed.  1782 — has  *  Fry,  a  multitude;  a  company.' 

(2)  ah,  the  liver  and  lights  of  a  pig  dressed  hj  frying.  Com.  *  The 
men  bin  mighty  fond  o  fry;  w'en  yo'n  cut  whad'U  do  for  dinner 
sen'  the  rest  to  poor  owd  Molly.'  Ash  has  *  Fry,  from  the  verb,  a 
dish  of  anything  Med.'    Of  Harslet. 

JfUJUS  [feu'k],  8b.,  obsoUA  a  stray  lock  of  hair. — ^Pulvbbbatoh.  *I 
wish  yo'd'n  put  that/uite  o'  yar  out  o'  yore  eyes ;  yo'  looken  jest  like 
a  muntin  [mountain]  cowt.'  '  Fukes,  ttie  Locks  of  the  Head.  0[ld].' 
— BAII4EY,  ed.  1727.    A.S.  feax,  hair  of  the  head. 

FULL  [ful],  adv., pee.  quite.     Com.     '  This'll  dofuU  as  well' 

' .  .  .  The  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  aa 
fEuitasticaL' — Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  U.  i  79. 

(2^  eb.,  var.  pr,  &I1;  sufficiency;  generally  applied  to  drink.  "E's 
'ad  'is/u//,'  i.  e.  he  has  had  as  much  as  he  can  take  without  becoming 
intoxicated. — Shkewsbubt.    Qy.  com. 

*  With  the  grace  of  God,  or  hyt  were  nyghte, 
The  yeant  had  his  f vile  of  fyghte.' 

MS.  Cantab.,  F£  iL  38,  f  66,  in  Hal. 

FTTLLAA  [fulnir*],  sb.  the  tool  employed  to  make  a  fullaring  with- 
St?e  below. 

FULLARnrO,  8b.  the  groove  in  a  horse-shoe  into  which  the  nails  are 
inserted. — PtTLYEBBATCH.    Qy.  com. 
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lULLOCK  [ful-uk],  t;.  n.  to  shoot  a  marble  in  an  irregular  ^roy  by 
jerking  the  fist  forward  instead  of  hitting  it  off  by  the  force  of  the 
thumb  only.  Qy.  com.  *  Oh,  that  inna  far ;  'e*s  /tUlockin\^  When 
shooting  marbles  at  *  ring-taw'  the  closed  hand  is  rested  on  the 
ground,  and  the  marble  projected  bv  the  thumb  acting  upon  it  like  a 
spring :  to/ullock  ia  then  considered  dishonourable,  but  it  is  allowed 
in  *  long-taw '  when  aiming  at  a  single  marble.  Of.  FuUock,  K  D.  8., 
0.  iL 

ITTME  [feu-m],  v,  n.,  pec.  to  inflame. — Pulvbrbatch  ;  Wkm  ;  Ellbs- 
MEBE.  *  It  was  on'y  a  bit  on  a  briar-scrat,  an*  it  t56k  to  fume  an* 
swelled  all  up  'is  arm.' 

FTTMET,  adj,  hasty;  passionate. — Ibid.  *The  Maister's  as  fum^y 
as  the  mouth  o'  the  oven  this  momin' ;  yo'  mun  mind  'ow  yo'  doilen 
66th  'im.' 

*  Fumer  de  colere,  to  fume ;  to  be  in  a  rage.' — Ohaj£B. 

FUND  [fun-d],  pret  and  part,  past,  found.  Com.  *  I've  bin  after 
the  mushroms  sence  afore  five  o'clock  this  momin'.'  *  Han  'ee  fund 
any  P '  *  Aye,  a  right  good  tuthree ;  but  the  best  part  on  'em  I  fund 
i'  the  uwer  leasow.' 

'  Til  \>2Lt  he  haueden  godard/uncfe, 
And  brouth  biforn  mm  fEiste  bunde.' 

Bavelok  the  Dane,  L  2376. 

See  Db.  Mobris's  Historical  English  Accidence,  p.  161  (5). 

JfUnDLESS,  sb.y  ohsoU.  ?  a  thing  accidentally  found. — ^Pulvkrbatch. 

*  I  'ad  sich  a  fundless  this  momin'.'     *  'Ad'n'ee ;  whad  did'n'ee  find  ? ' 

*  Wy  I  fund  our  paas'n's  pus,  an'  'e  gid  me  *afe-a-crownd  fur  the 
findin'.'    Of.— 

'  &  )>0U3h  he  OB/undeling  where  founde  '  in  ^e  forest  wilde.' 

William  o/Faleme,  L  602. 

JfUHOirS  COAL,  sh.  the  coal  which  bears  this  name  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  north  of  the  field,  and  lb  good  for  nearly  every  purpose- 
— Oollieby;  M.  T.'   See  Goal-names. 

FTnfBT,  adj.  bad ;  capricious :  said  of  the  temper.  Com.  *  '£r^s 
a  nice  sort  of  girld  enough,  but  'er's  got  a  funny  temper.' 

FUR,  sb.  (1)  the  indurated  sediment  found  in  the  bottom  of  tea- 
kettles.   Oom.     *  The  kettle's  got  a/ur  inside  a  ninch  thick.' 

(2)  adv.f  var.  pr.  far:  the  'degrees'  are  furdeTy  furdeet. — Ludlow. 
See  Th  (3)  in  Orammar  Outlines  {consonants).    Of.  Fare  (2). 

FTJBNACE  [fur'-nis],  sb.  the  large  boiler  used  in  brewing.     Com. 

*  Sixty  gallon  brewing  furnace,  grate  and  fittings.' — Auctioneer's 
Catalogue  (Church  Stretton),  1877. 

*  Hec  foma^x-eis  An"  a  fornys,'  occurs  under  the  head  of  *  Panduc- 
sator  cum  suis  InstrumetitiSy*  in  a  Pictorial  Vocabulary^  xv.  cent.,  in 
Wr.  vocabe.,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

FUSNAIO  [fur'nai'g],  t;.  ru,  obsol8.1  to  revoke  at  cards. — ^Pulvse- 

BATCH. 
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FVS80CK  [fus-uk],  sh.  a  big,  dirty,  greasy  woman.— Pulverbatch  ; 
Wem.     *  'Et'b  a  reglar  owd  fussoek,* 

TTJSTIAS  BLAVKEIS,  sb.  pi,  ohs,  '  One  payre  of  gersy  blanketts, 
one  payre  of  fustian  blanketts,'  are  items  of  an  Inventory  taken  at 
Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625.  Fustian  blankets  are 
said  to  be  identical  with  the  homespun  blfuikets  made  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  wnich  were  a  mixture  of  wool  and 
*  hordes '  [rough  nemp].  One  of  these  blankets — the  yam  for  which 
was  spun  oy  Alice  Fletcher,  of  Castle  Pulverbatch,  in  18(H--show8 
that  tne  warp  was  of  *  hordes,'  the  woof  of  wooL  It  is  of  thick  and 
warm,  but  somewhat  coarse,  texture,  and  of  a  *  whitey-brown '  colour, 
the  wool  being  unbleached. 

Fustian  blankets  are  of  frequent  mention  in  old  inventories,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  *  Sir  John  Fastolfs  Wardrobe,'  A.D.  1459.  'Item, 
ij  fustian  blanketts,  every  of  hem  TJ  webbya.' — Potion  Letters,  voL  i. 
p.  482.    See  Jarsey  Hillin'. 

FDTHEB  [fudh-ur^],  ».  n,  to  fuas  or  fidget  about. — Shrewsbury. 

FDZZ-BALL,  sb.  Lycoperdon  Bovista,  —  Wellington;  Newport. 

*  Tubera  terra,  i'usse-baUs  or  Puckfists.  Fusse-balls  are  no  way 
eaten :  the  ponder  of  them  doth  dry  without  biting :  it  is  fitly  applied 
to  merigalls,  kibed  heoles,  and  such  like. 

*  The  dust  or  ponder  hereof  is  very  dangerous  for  the  eyes,  for  it 
hath  been  often  seen,  that  diuers  haue  been  pore-blinde  euer  after, 
when  some  small  quantitie  thereof  hath  been  blowne  into  their  eyes. 

*•  The  countrey  people  do  vse  to  kill  or  smother  Bees  with  these 
Fusse-balls  being  set  on  fire,  for  the  which  purpose  it  fitly  serueth.' — 
Gerakde's  Her  ball,  Bk.  IIL  p.  1584. 

C£  Blind-baU,  also  BevU^i  SnuiT-bos:. 


OABT  [gai'bi'],  eb.  a  simpleton ;  one  who  gapes  and  stares  about  in 
ignorant  wonder. — ^Ltjdlow;  Wem. 

'  Dan.  gabe,  to  gape ;  gabe  paa,  to  stare  at.  N.  gape,  to  stare,  to 
gape ;  gap,  a  simpleton.' — W^dq,    Cf.  Oauby. 

OAFFEE  [gafurH,  (1)  sb.,ob8ol8,  a  title  given  to  an  aged  father  or 
erandfather — and  of  address,  equivalent  to  '  Master,'  tibe  head  of  a 
house.  The  term  as  thus  applied  is  one  of  perfect  respect. — Clun, 
Hereford  Border,    Cf .  Buifer. 

(2)  sb.,  obsols,  a  synonym  for  'Mr.'  or  'Sir'  in  the  same  locality. 
Gaffer,  according  to  Mr.  Halliwell,  '  was  formerly  a  common  mode  of 
address,'  meaning  'friend,  neighbour,* 

•  **  0,  why  do  you  shiver  and  shake,  Oaffer  Grey  ? 
And  why  does  your  nose  look  so  blue  f  " 
**  'Tis  the  weather  thaf  s  cold. 
And  I'm  grown  very  old. 
And  my  doublet  is  not  very  new ; 
Well-a-day  I "  '-^Old  Song. 

Bailey *ed.  1727 — ogives,  '  Gaffer,  a  Country  Appellation  for  a  Man.' 
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(3)  ah.  a  head  workman ;  the  foreman  of  a  band  of  labourers — as  of 
harvest-men — who  makes  the  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  their 
work.    Com.    See  Fly-gang. 

GAFFHT  [gaf'in],  part.  adj.  jesting ;  bantering. — Pultbkbatoh, 
Hanwood,     *  Never  yo'  'eed  'im,  'e's  on*y  gaffin  a  bit* 

OAFTT  [gaf-ti'],  adj.  sly;  tricky.— Wem  ;  Ellbsmbre.  "E's  sich 
a  fl'^Ay  chap,  yo'  never  knowen  whad's  the  nex'  thing  'e*ll  be  after.' 

GAIN  [gai'n  and  gaayn],  (1)  adj.  near ;  short;  direct. — Shrewsbury  ; 
PuLVERBATCH.  *  My  man,  can  you  tell  me  the  best  way  to  the  HiUa 
from  here  [Stapleton]?  I  understand  there's  a  coursing  match 
there  to-day.*  *  Well,  sir,  the  gainest  way  ood  be  the  Squire's  bridle- 
road,  it'll  tek'  yo'  up  to  Wilderley  as  straight  as  the  orow  flies ;  but 
yo'  mun  mind,  sir,  to  keep  to  the  wickets ;  nod  throu*  gates,  or 
be'appen  yo'n  be  landed  in  a  5od.' 

*  At  a  posteme  forth  they  gan  to  ryde 
By  a  geyn  path,  that  ley  oute  a  side.' 

John  Lydqatb  (a.d.  1420,  circa),  The  Storie  of 
Thebes.    Specim.  Eng.  Lit.,  iiL  6,  L  1002. 

*  Geyne,  redy,  or  rythge  forth.  Directus.  In  the  Eastern  counties 
gain  signifies  handy,  convenient,  or  desirable ;  and  in  the  North,  near, 
as  *'  the  gainest  road,"  which  seems  most  nearly  to  resemble  the  sense 
here  given  to  the  word.' — Prompt,  Parv,  and  Notes. 

Mr.  dkeat  ascribes  gain  to  *  O.Swed.  gen,  direct ;  IceL  gegn,  direct, 
ready,  from  Icel.  prep,  gegn,  over  against.* — See  Joseph  of  Arirnathiej 
p.  81.    Cf.  Eme. 

(2)  af7/.  handy ;  convenient. — Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch;  Lud- 
low ;  Wellington  ;  Newport.  *  Tak*  the  side-basket,  it'll  be  gainer 
fur  the  gig  than  the  market-basket,  'cause  o*  the  *andle.' 

*  pe  a^el  auncetere3  sune3  *  ]>Ht  adam  wat3  called, 
To  wham  god  hade  geuen  •  alle  |>at  gayn  were."* 

Alliterative  Poems,  The  Deluge  (A.D.  1360,  ctrca). 
Specim.  Early  Eng.,  xiiL  1.  259. 

IceL  gegn,  serviceable ;  gegna,  to  meet ;  suit 

(3)  adj.  tractable ;  easy  to  manage. — ^Pulverbatch  ;  Clee  Hills. 
*  The  'oifer's  as  gain  as  if  'er'd  been  milked  seven  'ear ;  'er  walks  up  to 
the  stelch  as  knowin*  as  can  be.' 

GALENY  [gulai'ni*],  sh.  Niimida  meledgris,  the  Guinea-fowl,  or 
Pintado.— Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch.    Qy.com. 

*  Oaleny,  old  cant  term  for  a  fowl  of  any  kind ;  now  a  respectable 
word  in  the  West  of  England,  signifying  a  Guinea-fowl.  Lat.  gallinaJ 
— Slang  Dictionary,  p.  140. 

GALL  [gau  1],  (I)  sh.  a,  sore  place  ;  an  abrasion  of  the  skin. — Pulver- 
batch ;  Clee  Hills.  *  The  child's  never  'ad  a  gall  on  it  sence  it  wuz 
born  till  now ;  they  tellen  me  as  it's  from  'is  eye-tith.' 

*  But  London  can  not  abyde  to  be  rebuked,  suche  is  the  nature  of 
man.  If  they  be  prjxked,  they  wyll  kycke.  If  they  be  rubbed  on 
the  gale :  they  wil  wynce.' — Latimer,  Sermon  on  the  Ploughers,  p.  23. 

*  Galle,  score  yn  mann'  or  beeste.   Strumus,  marista.' — Frompt,  Parv, 
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'  Fr.  ffdUy  scnif ;  itch ;  caUum,  calluB ;  hardened  skin.' — ^PiCE. 

(2)  V,  a.  and  t^.  n.  to  fret;  to  chafe.  Com.  'Young  cowts  bin  apt 
to  gall  i'  the  shuther/  is  a  saying  metaphoric^dly  applied  to  young 
folk  who  are  impatient  of  the  restraints  of  work' 

' "  J>e  hors  was  . . .  galled  upon  >e  bak(e)." — Qowei^s  Confess,  Amant., 
iL  46/  in  Stbat. 

'  Ham Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung.' 

—Hamlet,  III.  ii.  53. 

'  Touch  a  galCd  horse  on  the  back,  and  he*ll  kick  [or  wince].' — 
Bay's  Proverbs,  p.  112. 

Fr.  *  Se  galer,  to  scratch  or  rub.' — Chamb. 

(3)  «h.  a  stiff,  wet,  '  unkind '  place  in  plough-land. — Pulyebbatch  ; 
Clee  Hills.  The  term  is  usually  employed  in  the  plural  form. 
*  Thcer  couldna  be  epected  much  off  that  md  o'  land,  theer's  sich  a 
power  o'  wet  galla  in  it.'  Grose  has  ^  Galls,  Sand-^lls,  spots  of  sand 
through  which  the  water  oozes.  Norf.  and  Suf.'  Bee  Oall  in  Wedo. 
W.  gwall,  a  defect    Of.  Blade  (1). 

(4)  sh.  the  oak-apple,  by  which  name  this  excrescence  is  usually 
distinguished.  —  FITiLEHMERE.  '  Galle,  oke  appylL' — Prompt,  Parv, 
See  Oak-ball. 

OALLOWAT  fgal'u'wai],  sb.  a  horse  foarteen  hands  high ;  between 
a  pony  and  a  norse  of  larger  growth. — ^Beidgnobth.    Qy.  com. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

WHITCliUKCH  BAGE8. 

'  To  be  Bun  for  upon  Preese  Heath  near  White  Church  in  Shrop- 
shire, the  23^^  of  May  next,  being  Tuesday  in  Whitson  Week,  a  Purse 
of  Ten  Guineas,  by  Qalloways  not  exceedmg  14  Hands  high,  to  carry 
Nine  Stone,  all  under  to  be  allowed  Weight  for  Inches,  pa3ring  half  a 

Guinea  entrance. ' — Adams's    Weekly  [Chester]  Couranty 

April  5—12,  1738. 

'  Breakfast  being  finished,  the  chiyalry  of  the  Hall  prepared  to  take 
the  field.  The  fair  JuUa  was  of  the  party,  in  a  hunting-dress,  with  a 
light  plume  of  feathers  in  her  riding-hat.  As  she  mounted  her 
favounto  OaUoway,  I  remarked  with  pleasure  that  old  Christie 
forgot  his  usual  crustiness,  and  hastened  to  adjust  her  saddle 
and  bridle.'  —  Washington  Ibvino  (a.d.  1822),  Bracebridge  HaU 
(Hawking). 

OALLOWS  [galnis],  adj.  mischievous ;  naughty ;  applied  to  boys 
chiefly.  Com.  *  'E's  a  gallus  bird,  that  is, — 'e's  bin  i'  the  orchut  agen 
after  them  apples.' 

'Ros 

For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 
Kaih.  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too.' 

Lov^s  Labour  Lost,  Y.  ii.  12. 
Cf.  Ontidy. 

6ALT  [gaut],  sh.  a  spayed  female  pig. — Pulyebbatch  ;  Clee  Hills. 
Qy.  com. 

*  Hic/rendis  A'  gait,'  occurs  in  an  English  Vocabulary,  xy.  cent.,  in 
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Wr.  Yocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  Mr.  Wright  explains  gait  as  *  a  boar-pig.' 
*  Galte  (or  gylte)  swyne.  Ne/rendua/-— Prompt  Parv.  *  Oalte,  O.IceL 
gain  (aper),  young  boar.' — Strat.  Grose  has  *  QawU  and  Gilia^  hog- 
pigs  and  sow-pigs.    N.'    Of.  Gilt. 

OAMBBEL  [gambr'il],  eb.  a  crooked  piece  of  wood  used  by  butchers 
to  expand  and  hang  carcases  upon.~SHBEW8Bn&T ;  Pulyebbatch  ; 
Ellesmebe.    Qy.  com. 

GAME,  sb,  fun,  often  derisive  fun.  Com.  *  I'll  'elp  yo'  to  maf 
yore  game  o'  me,  yo'  imperent  young  puppy ;  if  yo'  comen  athin  my 
raich,  I'll  turn  yo'  double  an'  host  yo'/ 

'  Ne  of  hir  doughter  nought  a  word  spak  she 
Noon  accident  for  noon  aduersitee 
Was  seyn  in  hir,  ne  neuer  hir  doughter  name 
Ne  nempned  she,  in  emest  nor  in  game? 

Ghauceb,  E.  609  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 

A.S.  gamerit  a  sport ;  a  play ;  a  taunt ;  a  scoff. 

6AMM0CKS  [gam-uks],  sh,  rough  play.  Qy.  com.  '  Them  chaps 
bin  al'ays  up  to  some  gammocki — now  that  poor  fellow's  got  'is  shuther 
put  out.*    A.S.  gamerif  sport;  play. 

GAMHY  [gami'],  adj.,  slA  lame.     Com.     *  A  gammy  f&t.' 

6AITGSEL  [gang'r'il],  sb.,  ohsols.'i  a  gaunt,  lean,  long-limbed  person 
or  animal.  (1)  *  Whad  a  gangrel  that  Tum  Perks  is  gwun — 'e's  bs 
lung  as  a  latner,  an'  as  thm  as  a  thetchin'  peg.' 

(2)  '  If  ll  tak  a  good  djel  to  feed  that  owd  sow,  'er's  sich  a  gangrel' 

GABLANDS.    See  Virgins'  Garlands. 

GABRITS,  sb.  pi.,  var.  pr,  carrots. — Pulvbrbatch. 

GABBITT,  adj.,  var.  pr.  carroty. — Ibid.  'I  knowed  well  enough 
it  wuz  one  o'  the  Burguins  by  'is  garrity  yar ;  they'd'n  better  keep 
'im  out  o'  the  stack-yurd,  else  it'll  ketch  nre.' 

GATED  [gait-i'd],  part,  past,  set  a-going,  as  in  the  phrase  gated  and 
geared,  below. — ^Whitchtjbch  ;  Ellesmebe. 

GATED  AND  GEABED,  phr.  made  to  work  '  true '  together :  said  of 
the  several  parts  of  an  agricultural  implement. — Ibid,    See  Geared. 

GATE-BOAD,  sb.  the  main-road,  or  level,  in  a  mine. — Colliebt; 
M.  T.    See  Gob-  gate-road. 

GAXIBT  [gaubi'],  same  as  Gaby,  q.v.  Com.  *Now  then,  yo" 
great  gauhy,  get  out  o'  the  way.'    See  below. 

GAUBT-FAB,  sb.  The  first  Saturday  in  the  year  and  the  first 
Saturday  after  May-Day  are  respectively  distinguished  as  Oauby-far. 
On  these  days  country  servants-— *  chaps '  and  'wenches,' — ^gaubies,' 
as  they  are  called  for  the  nonce — come  into  the  town  to  spend  their 
wages  and  see  the  sights.— ^hbewsbuby.  *Nex'  Saturday  11  be 
Gauhy-far — ^theer'U  be  a  grand  show  in  ribbints  an'  rags.'  See  Brei^ 
the  Year. 

GATTBT-MABKET,  the  market-day  which  follows  next  after 
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Christmas  Day,  obserred  as  above. — ^WELUNaTON ;  Newpobt.    See 
Bk.  n.,  Folklore,  &c.,  <  Wakes,  Fairs,'  &c 

OATTKT  [gau'ki'],  8b,  an  awkward,  stupid,  badly-mamiered  person. 
— Shrewsbttky  ;  Pxtlveebatch  ;  Welunoton.  Qy.  com.  *Han 
'ee  sid  the  new  dairy-maid P'  'Aye,  as  great  a  gauky  as  anybody 
6od  wish  to  see— doth  a  garrity  yed,  an'  as  foul  as  if  'er  wnz  made  fur 
spite.'  *  'Ark  at  Jack !  an*  they  sen  as  yo'  bin  o'er  yed  an'  ears  in 
love  66th  'er.* 

'  pe  gome  l^at  gloseth  so  chartres  *  for  a  goky  is  holden. 

So  is  it  a  goky,  by  god  *  )>at  in  his  gospel  failleth. 
Or  in  masse  or  in  matynes  *  maketh  any  defaute.' 

Fiera  FL,  Text  B.,  pass.  xL  U.  299,  300. 

*  Now  gatckieay  tawpies,  gowks,  and  fools, 
Erae  colleges  and  Doar£ng-8chools, 
May  spront  like  simmer  puddock-stools 

In  ^len  or  shaw ; 
He  wha  could  brush  them  down  to  mools, 

WUlie's  awa  I ' 

BoBEBT  BuENS,  FoeTM,  p.  122,  L  19. 

A.S.  gedc;  O.IceL  gaukr,  a  cuckoo;  whence,  a  fool;  a  simpleton. 
See  Stbat. 

OATTH  [gau'n],  (!)  sb.  h  gallon. — ^Pulvebbatch.  'Tell  the  cowper 
to  mak'  a  good  strung  four-^aixn  payL' 

'  1584.  32  galanes  of  the  best  ale  at  vjd  ob.  a  gaujie  xiij  s  vi^  d.' — 
AccounU  of  the  Shearmen's  Company,  Shrewsbury, 

(2)  «(.  a  pail,  one  of  the  staves  of  which,  being  left  much  longer 
than  the  rest,  forms  an  upright  handle.  It  holds  about  a  gallon,  and 
is  used  for  lading  the  drink,  in  the  process  of  brewing.— ^ewpoet  ; 
Ellesmere.    Qy.  com«    Of.  Lade-gaun. 

OAVF  [gau'p  and  gi'au*p],  (1)  v.  n,  to  gape ;  to  open  the  mouth.  Qy. 
com.  *  One  o'  the  chickens  belungin'  to  the  brown  'en  got  squedge  i' 
the  wicket,  an'  I  thought  it  wuz  djed,  but  I  'eld  it  o'er  the  smoke, 
an'  warmed  it  ever  so  lung,  an'  at  last  it  begun  to  gaup;  I  wuz  pretty 
glad,  fur  Missis  is  despert  choice  on  *em.' 

'  And  with  a  galping  mouth  hem  alle  he  keste.' 

Chatjceb,  F.  350  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

O.Du.  gaipen,  gaup,  in  Stbat. 

(2)  V.  n.  to  stare  about  vacantly,  with  the  mouth  open  as  well  as 
the  eyes.  Qv.  com.  *  I  dunna  know  whad  yo'  wanten  i'  town — 
nuthin  to  do  but  gf^aup  at  the  shop- windows.'    See  Gauby-Far. 

OAWH  [gau'ml,  {Vj  v.  a.,  obsolsA  to  grasp. — Pulvbrbatch;  Clun; 
We3C.  'We'dn  a  rar'  batch  o'  laisin'  this  momin' — I'd  thirteen 
'antle,  as  much  as  ever  I  could  gawm.^ 

(2)  V.  o.,  6b96l$,f  to  bite  through.-— Pulvbebatch.  *  Yo'n  cut  the 
bread  i'  sich  douters  [rough  thick  pieces],  nobody  can  gawm  it'  See 
Qoam  in  E.  D.  S.,  B.  xiv. 

OAWT.    See  Oalt. 

OAT-POLE  [gai*  poal],  sb.^  obsols,  a  pole  placed  across  the  interior 
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of  a  chimney,  from  which,  are  suspended  the  hangers  for  the  pots  and 
kettles.— Bbidgnoeth.    Cf.  Sway-pole. 

OEABED  [gee-hYd],  part,  past,  fitted  up  with  its  several  parts; 
said  of  an  agricultural  implement — WHiTCHxmcH;  Ellesmere. 
A.S.  gearvnan;  to  make  ready;  to  prepare.  Of.  Qated.  See  Oated 
and  Qeared. 

OEAKIHG,  (1)  sb.  the  projecting  rail  on  the  fore-part  of  a  cart  or 
waggon. — Newport  ;  Whitchttrch, 

(2)  ah.  the  harness  and  trappings  of  a  cart-horse. — Craven  Arms. 
Qy.  com. 

*  Waggon  Horses  with  their  Gearing,*    *Suit  of  chain  gearing  J 
'  Suit  of  shaft  gearing,* —Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (LongviUe),  1877. 

A.S.  gearwa,  clothing. 

OEAES  [gee-h'r'z],  sb.  pi  same  as  Gearing  (2),  above.     Com. 

*  Suit  of  long  gears.*    *  Suit  of  thiUers  gears.' — Auctioneer'a  Caiahgue 
(Stoddesden),  1870. 

OEAKITM  [jee'h'r'um],  sb.  order ;  good  condition ;  serviceable  fitness 
for  a  purpose. — Pulverbatch.  *  'Ow  is  it  yo*  binna  at  the  turmits 
to-day,  Molly  ?  *  *  Indeed,  Maister,  I  couldna  g66 ;  my  back's  bad 
an'  my  Hmbs  achen,  an'  I'm  altogether  out  o'  gearwa*  A.S.  gearo, 
ready ;  prepared. 

OEE,  OEE-HO.    See  Waggoner's  Words  to  Horses. 

OEE-HO-PLOTTOH  [jee  oa'  plou],  eb.  a  plough  drawn  by  two  horses 
abreast.    Qy.  com. 

*Two  sets  of  G.  0.  back  bands  and  traces,  in  lots,* — Auctumeer'M 
Catalogue  (Longyille),  1877.    Called  Gee-woa-plough. — ^Newport. 

OEHTLE-LOIH,  sb.  the  lean  part  of  the  loin  of  a  bacon-pig,  between 
the  ham  and  the  flitch.— Bishop's  Castle  ;  Clitn.    Cf .  Ghiakin. 

OEHTLEMAN'S-BTITTOirS,  sb.  pi  the  flowers  of  Scabiosa  suecisa. 
— Whitchurch,  Tihtock.    Cf.  Blue-heads. 

OEOLTITUDES  [ji'ol-titeudzl,  sb.  pi  bursts  of  passionate  temper.— 
Pulverbatch,  Condover.     Cf.  Tantrums. 

OEOMMOCKS  [ji'om'uksj,  sb.  pi  shreds ;  tatters.  —  Worthen  ; 
Wem.     '  'Er  gownd's  aU  m  geomniocks.* 

OETHEB  [gedh-ur'],  v.  n.  to  ramify,  as  of  young  com. — Pulver- 
batch. *  That  crop  looks  thin,  Bayly.'  *  Never  mind,  it'll  look  better 
after  awilde,  w'en  it  begins  to  gether,*    Cf.  Stoul  (2). 

OETHEBIH',  sb.  the  *Off'ertory'  collection  in  church.— Pulver- 
batch ;  Olun.  Qy.  com.  *Whad  sort  on  a  getherin*  'ad'n  a  on 
Sunday?' 

GIB  [gib*],  (1)  sb.  a  wooden  prop  used  to  support  the  coal  when 
being  *  holed.'—CoLLiERY ;  M.  T.     Cf.  Spragr  (4). 

(2)  sb.  a  piece  of  iron  of  a  peculiar  shape— not  unlike  the  half  of  a 
hollow  square— used  in  connecting  machmery  together. — Colliery  ; 
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(3)  sh.y  obsols.  ?  the  handle  of  a  walking-stick.  —  BiiiDaNOBTH ; 
Ellesmerb. 

OIBBED-8TICK,  sK,  ohsolsA  a  hooked  Btick.—Ihid.  '  Gil/^aff,  a 
quarter-staff,'  is  given  by  both  Bay  and  Grose  as  a  North-county 
word.    Of.  Kibba. 

on)  [gid*]y  sb.  a  dizziness  to  which  sheep  are  liable — caused  by 
hydatids.— CI.EB  HiLLS.     01  E.  giddy,  also  Ximet  (1). 

OIE  rgi'']f  V,  a.  give :  used  in  the  imperative  mood  and  in  some  tenses 
of  the  other  moods.  Com.  '  Oie  the  child  that  apple  as  'e  wants.* 
'  It'll  yie  'em  summat  to  do.' 

'  Fortune !  if  thou'll  but  yie  me  still 
Hale  breeks,  a  scone,  an'  Whisky  gill. 
An'  rowth  o'  rhyme  to  rave  at  will, 

Tak'  a'  the  rest, 
An'  deal't  about  as  thy  blind  skill 

Directs  thee  best.' 

Robert  Bubns,  Poems,  p.  9, 1.  19. 

OrED  [gi'-d],  pret,  gave.— iV.  and  iV.  E.  Shr.  Border, 

*  Oh  I  had  wooers  aught  or  nine. 
They  yied  me  rings  and  ribbons  fine ; 
And  I  was  fear'd  my  heart  would  tine, 
And  I  yied  it  to  the  weaver.' 

BoBEBT  Btjbns,  Poems,  p.  227, 11.  2 — 4,  c  2. 

OI*EH  [gi**n],  part,  past,  given. — Ibid, 

'  He  ne'er  was  yCen  to  great  misguidin', 
Tet  coin  his  pouches*  wad  na  bide  in ; 
Wi'  him  it  ne'er  was  under  hidin'. 

He  dealt  it  free : 
The  Muse  was  a'  that  he  took  pride  in, 

Thaf  s  owre  the  sea.' 
BoBEBT  BuBNS,  Poems,  p.  71, 1.  25,  c.  2. 

OIES  [gi''z],  V.  a.  gives.     Com. 

*  My  Peggy  smiles  sae  kindly, 

It  makes  me  blithe  and  bauld. 
And  naething  yies  me  sic  delight. 
As  wauking  of  the  fauld.' 

AiiLAN  Bamsay,  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  L  i.  p.  6. 

GIFTS  [gif 'ts],  sb.  pi.  white  spots  on  the  finger-nails ;  said  to  fore- 
token gifts.    Oom. 

'  A  gift  on  the  thumb 

Is  sure  to  come ; 
A  yi/t  on  the  finger 
Is  sure  to  linger.' 

Children  sometimes  read  the  s^ts  on  their  nails  thus — ^beginning 
with  tiie  thumb  and  endine  with  the  little  finger: — *  Gift,  theft, 
friend,  foe,  journey  to  come. 

« 

6IG0IH0  SIETE  [gigi'n  siv],  sb.  a  sieve,  worked  by  a  crank, 
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-used  in  a  flour-mill  for  the  first  process  of  takiag  out  the  rough  husks 
or  other  hard  substances^    Com. 

OILLOFEB  rjil-u*fur^],  sh,  Cheiranthiia  Ckeiri,  common  Wall-flower, 
and  Mathiotay  Stock,  are  included  in  this  term,  which  is  usually 
employed  in  the  plural  form.  —  Ellesmebe.  Qy.  com.  '  Them 
giliofers  smellen  sweet,  they'n  be  beautiful  fur  the  posy.' 

*  OHlo/erj  or  Gelofer.  The  old  name  for  the  whole  class  of  carnationa, 
pinks,  and  sweet-williams;  from  the  French  giroJUy  which  is  itself 
corrupted  from  the  Latin  cariophyllum ' 

*  Here  spring  the  goodly  gelo/er8. 

Some  white,  some  red,  in  showe, 
Here  prettie  pinkes  with  jagged  leaves, 

On  rugged  rootes  do  growe. 
The  John  so  sweete  in  showe  and  smell, 

Distincte  by  colours  twaine, 
About  the  borders  of  their  beds, 
In  seemlie  sight  remaine/ 

Plaf8  FlowerSy  &c.,  in  Cejis,  Lit,  viiL  3,  in  Nabes. 

Shakespeare  has  GiUyvora,  which  Mr.  Nares  says  is  *  a  step  of  the 
progress  to  our  modem  Gilliflower! 

'  Perdita,  ,  ,  ,  The  fairest  flowers  of  the  season 
Are  our  carnations  and  streak'd  gillyvors* 

Winter^a  Ta2e,  IV.  iv.  82. 

*  Oyllo/re,  herbe.     Gariophilua,^ — Prompt »  Parv. 

*  Giroflity  fleur  odorif(§rante ;  la  plante  qui  la  porte.  Stock-gfifly- 
flower.    De  la  girofi^e  jaune.  Wall-flower.  —Chamb. 

OXLLT-HOOTEE  [jili*  oo-tur'],  ah,  Sdmium  Aliico,  Brown  Owl.— 
Ellesmebe. 

OILLT-OWLET,  ah  Sirix  flammeay  White  Owl— the  young  birds. — 
Clitn,  Hereford  Border.     C£  Owlert. 

OILT  [gil't],  sh.  a  young  sow  that  has  not  had  a  litter. — ^Pulvbr- 
batch;  Glee  Hills.    Qy.com, 

*  Capital  sow  in  pig.'  *  Do.  gilt  in  pig.' — Audumeer^B  OcUalogue 
(Stoddeeden),  1870. 

*  Suillay  vel  auculay  gilte,'  occurs  in  Arehhp.  JElfri^a  Vocabulary^ 
X.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  voL  i.  p.  22. 

'  Gylte,  swyne.    A  gilty  or  gaut,  signifies  in  the  North  a  female  pig 

that  has  been  spayed Any  female  swine  is  called  a  gilt  in 

Staffordshire.' — Prompt,  Parv.  and  Notea, 

A.S.  giUe;  O.Icel.  giUa,  young  sow.— ^tbat.    Of.  Gali. 

Olir  [jin*],  sb.,  obsoU,  a  contrivance  f6r  hoisting  minerals  out  of  the 
shaft — chiefly  used  in  sinking.  It  is  a  '  drum '  fixed  on  an  upright 
shaft,  supported  by  a  rude  frame- work  of  timber :  this  *  drum  '— 
made  to  revolve  by  horse-power — ^winds  up  the  ropes  employed  in 
raising  the  *  barrels '  to  the  surface.— M.  T.     Com. 

Gin  is  found  in  the  early  writers  in  the  twofold  sense  of  an 
ingeniously-constructed  machine  and  of  an  artful  or  crafty  device. 
Chaucer  has  it  in  both  these.  An  instance  of  the  former  occurs  in 
The  Squierea  Tale,  where  it  is  related  that  the  magic  '  stede  of  bras ' 
would  bear  its  rider  at  his  pleasure^ 
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'  And  tume  ayeyn,  with  wrything  of  a  pin. 
He  that  it  wroughte  coude  ful  many  a  gin* 

F.  128  (Six-text  ed.},  Skeat. 

'  Trodea^  ike  gyn  whyche  is  called  a  crane.' — ^Elyot. 

'  E'xostra,  a  vice  or  gin  of  wood,  wherewith  such  things  as  are  done 
"withiny  out  of  sight,  are  showed  to  the  beholders  by  the  turning  about 
of  wheeles.' — Juniu^s  Nomenclator^  by  Fleming,  in  Way. 

'  O.Fr.  engieUj  engin  ;  machine  de  guerre ;  ruse,  finesse ;  machinerie, 
tromperie;  de  ingenium.'—'BuR. 

OIV-BASSELS,  sb.  pi.,  obsols.  the  barrels  used  to  bring  up  minerals 
out  of  the  shaft — M.  T.  Com.  *  Always  oomin*  an'  gooin*  like  gin- 
harrela,' 

OIV-HOBSEy  sKf  ohsols.  the  horse  whicl^  works  the  gin. — Ibid. 

ODT-BDirGy  sb.  obsoU.  the  circle  which  the  gin-hor^  trayeises  in 
working  the  gin. — Ihid. 

OIBD  [gur'd*],  V.  a.  to  pull  violently. — Wbm.  *  Dunna  yo'  gird  the 
roj)'  athatn.  As  a  verb,  gird,  to  strike,  to  cut,  is  found  in  tibe  early 
writers. 

'  &  whan  )>e  duk  was  war  *  l^at  he  wold  come 
boute  feyntice  of  feuer  *  he  festned  his  spere, 
A  grimly  wi>  gret  oours  •  eu^er  gerde]?  o(>er.' 

William  o/Faleme,  L  1240. 

'  And  to  thise  cherles  two  he  gan  to  preye 
To  slen  him,  and  to  girden  of  his  heii.' 

Chauceb,  C.  T.y  1.  14,464. 

At  a  later  period  gird  was  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense — ^to  cut  or 
lash  with  wit  or  sarcasm.  Shakespeare  has  this  use  of  the  word  both 
TerbaUy  and  substantively. 

'  8ic  Nay,  but  his  taunts. 

Bru,  Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods.' 

Coriolanus,  L  L  260. 

'  Ltic.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio.' 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  V.  ii.  58. 

OISDZB  [gui^'dur^],  sb.  a  heavy  blow. — Pulverbatoh.  Qy.  com. 
'  I  gid  'im  a  pretty  girder,'    A.S.  gyrd,  a  staff ;  rod. 

OIBLt  OIBLD  [gae*r'l,  gaeTld],  sb.,  pee.  a  single  woman  of  any  age. 
Com.  The  alternative  pronunciations  are  dependent  upon  the  educa- 
tion or  refinement  of  the  speaker. 

'•  .  .  My  uncle  John  Qough  dyed,  butt  my  aunt  Katherine  survived 
bim.  Shee  was  soe  extreeme  fatt  that  shoe  could  not  goe  straite 
fbreward  through  some  of  the  inward  doores  in  the  house,  butt  did 
tume  her  body  sidewayes;  and  yett  shee  would  go  up  staires  and 
downe  againe,  and  too  and  ho  in  the  house  and  yard  as  nimbly,  and 
tread  as  light  as  a  girl  of  20  or  30  years  of  age.'— Gouqh's  HiUcry 
o/Myddle,^.  101. 
Cf.  Iione-girL 

QIS-AH-OTriiLIBB,  sb.  pi.  the  blossoms  of  Salix  caprSa,  great  round- 
leaved  Sallow.  —  Shbewsbuby;  Pulverbatgh;  Wem.     Qy.  oom. 
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Gis-an^-Oullies  =  Geese  and  Gbslings.    See  Bk.  II. »  FdMare,  &c, 
'  Superstitions  concerning  Plants.' 

OIZZAN,  OIZZANT  [giz-u'n],  Clee  Hilm.      [gizii'nt],  Pulvkrt 

BATCH  ;  Wem,  sh,     *  Snail  I  'elp  yo'  to  a  wing,  Miss  G ?    Dun  yo' 

perfer  the  liver  or  the  gizzant  f ' 

Pe^ge  gives,  '  Oizzen,  the  stomach  of  a  fowl,  &c.,  Lane' 
'  We  have  gyssarne  in  an  early  MS.  collection  of  medical  receipts  at 
Lincoln,  apparently  in  the  same  sense'  [of  gizzard]. — Hal. 

OLAB  [glab-],  sb,  a  talkative,  tattling  person. — Pulverbatoh.  '  Yo' 
met'n  as  well  ^e  the  bell-man  a  groat  to  cry  it  as  tell  Nancy  Price 
any  thin' — ^'er  is  sich  a  glah.'  '  No,  I  think  yo'd'n  better  tell  *er  an' 
save  yore  fourpence.'    Of.  Clat  (2). 

GLADSOME  [glad -sum],  adj,  joyous;  cheeiy;  pleasant. — Pulver- 
batoh. *  Well,  Bichut,  'ow  bin'ee  ?  I  'spected  to  see  yo'  as  gladsome 
as  a  butterfly,  an'  'ere  yo'  bin  lookin'  as  dinnal  as  a  mug  in  November.' 

'  As  when  a  man  hath  ben  in  poure  estaat. 
And  clymbeth  vn,  and  wexeth  fortunat, 
And  ther  ab^^detn  in  prosperitee, 
Swich  thing  is  glndsom^  as  it  thinketh  me.' 

Chaucee,  B.  3968  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 

A.S.  gl<Bdt  glad ;  cheerful ;  pleasant. 

OLAKTH  [glan'thi,  sb,  a  shade  or  tone  of  colour. — Corve  Dale. 
<  The  barley  innad  'urt — it's  on'y  lest  a  nice  glanth  on  it.'  This  was 
said  of  barley  that  had  stood  much  wet  weather. 

OLASTEB  [glas'tur'],  sb,  milk  and  water. — ^Pulverbatoh;  Wem; 
Oswestry.  *  Aye,  this  is  milk  like  milk,  nod  sich  glaster  as  yo'  gotten 
i'  the  towns.'    W.  glasdtor. — Idem. 

6LAT  [glat'],  (I)  sb.  n  broken  down  opening  in  a  hedge. — ^Pulver- 
batoh ;  Bishop's  Castle  ;  Corve  Dale  ;  Ludlow  ;  Wem.  *  Them 
ship  bin  all  i'  the  lane,  Maister,  I  doubt  theer^s  a  glat  somew'eer  i'  the 
leasow  fence.' 

(2)  ah,  a  gap  in  the  mouth  caused  by  loss  of  teeth. — Pulverbatch. 
*  Dick,  yo'  bin  a  flirt ;  I  thought  yo'  wun  gwein  to  marry  the  cook  at 
the  paas'n's.'  *  Aye,  but  'er'd  gotten  too  many  glata  i'  the  mouth  far 
me.     See  Gat-toothedy  in  Wedg. 

(3)  »h.  the  *  vacant  place '  made  by  death. — Pulverbatch.  *  So 
the  poor  owd  Squire's  gwun  !  IfU  be  a  lungful  wilde  afore  that 
glafs  maden  up — ^theer  6onna  be  another  like  *im.' 

OLAVEE  [glai'vur'T,  v.  a.  to  flatter  with  a  view  to  self  interest ;  to 
cajole.— Wem.     *  'E  glavered  'im  o'er  till  at  last  'e  stud  'im  a  quart' 
*  And  l^at  wicked  fblke  *  wymmen  bi-traie>, 
And  bigile>  hem  of  her  good  •  wi>  glauerynge  wordes.' 

P.  PL  Or.,  L  52. 
W.  glafru,  to  flatter. 

OLEDE  [glee-d],  sb.  a  red  spark  of  fire. — Shrewsburt;  Pulver- 
batch. Qy.  com.  *Theer  wuz  a  nice  glede  o'  fire  i'  the  grate  w'en  I 
got  up  this  momin\' 
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*  Of  knith  ne  Hauede  he  neuere  drede, 
l^at  he  ne  sprong  forth  so  aparke  of  gledej 

Havdok  the  Dane^  1.  91. 

*  Her  house  sae  bien,  her  cnrch  sae  dean, 

I  wat  she  is  a  dainty  chucky ; 
And  cheerlie  blinks  the  m^e-gleed 
Of  Lady  Onlie,  honest  Lucky  I ' 

BoBEBT  BuBNS,  FoemSf  p.  252, 1.  19,  c.  2. 

A.S.  glSd,  a  burning ;  fire. 

6LEDES,  sb.  pi.  clear,  glowing  red  cinders ;  glowing  wood  embers 
out  of  a  bread-oven.  —  Shsewsbxtby  ;  Pulvebbatch.  Qy.  com. 
The  gledea  from  oven-fuel  are  often  collected  into  a  tin  pail  for  the 
purpose  of  making,  or  keeping,  a  dish  of  food  hot,  which  they  do 

.  very  effectually.  '  Sally,  put  tne  men's  'tatoe-pie  o'er  them  gledu  bm 
oome  out  o*  the  oven,  to  keep  warm  for  supper. 

*  And  as  glowande  gledea  *  gladieth  nou^te  jns  werkmen^ 
l^at  worchen  &  wa^en  *  in  wyntres  ni^tes, 
As  doth  a  kez  or  a  candel  *  l^at  cau3te  hath  fyre  &  blaseth.^ 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  xviL  1.  217. 

*  Loke  how  that  fire  of  smal  gledes,  that  ben  almost  ded  under  ashen, 
wol  quicken  ayen,  whan  they  ben  touched  with  brimstone,  right  so 
ire  wol  evermore  quicken  ayen,  whan  it  is  touched  with  pride  tnat  is 
covered  in  mannes  herte.' — Chauceb,  The  Persones  TaU  {De  Ira), 

*  For  there  no  noisy  railway  speeds. 

Its  torch-race  scattering  smdse  and  gleede.* 

LoNGFEUiOW,  Prelude  to  ToUb  of  a  Wayside  Inn, 

A.S.  glSd;  O.Fris.  gled;  O.Du.  gloed,  glowing  coal. — Stbat. 

OLEDT  [glee'di']}  adj,  red;  glowing;  clear;  said  of  a  fire. — 
Shrewsbubt;  Tulvebbatch.  Qy.  com.  'Mind  to  '&ve  a  nice 
gUdy  fire  fur  makin'  the  suppin',  else  yo'n  get  it  groud.' 

'  The  cruel  ire,  as  reed  as  eny  gleedeJ 

Chauceb,  The  Knightes  Tdte^  L  1139,  ed.  Morris* 

6LEM  [glemjL  «5.  a  gleam;  a  ray  of  sunshine. — Pulverbatoh. 
Qy.  com.  '  Man  'ee  'ad  e'er  a  swarm  o'  bees  it  ?  Theer^s  bin  some 
nice  glems  to-day.' 

'  Als  |>e  knithes  were  comen  alle, 
per  hauelok  lay,  ut  of  >e  halle, 
iyo  stod  ut  of  his  mouth  a  alem^ 
Rith  al  swilk  so  }>e  sunne-oem ; 
pat  al  so  lith  wa[s]  J^are ;  bi  heuene ! ' 

Havelok  the  Lane,  1.  2123. 

A.S.  gkem,  a  gleam;  brightness. 

QLEKKT,  adj,  said  of  the  weather  when  there  are  gleams  of 
sultry  heat,   or  alternating  sunshine  and  showers. — Ibid,     'This 

fUf/nmy  weather^s  grand  for  feedin'  the  corn,  now  its  dropped  the 
low.'     ''Ow  lung  dun  'ee  reckon  from  blow-drop  till  'arroostP' 
*  About  five  wik.' 

OLIBB  [glei'b],  sb.,  var.  pr.^  obsola.  the  glebe. — Pulverbatoh.     See 

Flecked. 

N 
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OLD)  [gild'],  sb,,  obsoU  Milvus  regdlis,  the  Kite.  Com.  ^  Bessej, 
run  r  the  orchut  an*  look  after  thrai  young  ducks — I  eee  a  glid  about, 
an'  the  'en's  under  the  pen,  ^n'  canna  defend  'em.' 

*  MilvuB,  gUda,'  occurs  in  Archhp,jEl/ru^s  Vocabulary,  x.  cent.,  in 
Wr.  Yocabs.,  voL  L  p.  29.  Mr.  Wright  remarks  upon  it— *0W« 
continued  to  be  the  usual  English  name  for  the  Idte  till  a  com- 
paratively  late  period.'  He  refers,  for  example, '  to  an  English 
Vocabulary,  xv.  cent,  p.  188  of  the  same  yolume,  where  'Etc 
Milvm  A*',  glede/  is  found.    A.S.  glida,  a  kite.     Cf.  Kite. 

OLIHT  [glin-t],  (1)  v,  a,  to  dry ;  to  wither :  the  sun  gliwU  graai 
and  com. — Clee  Hills. 

(2)  adj,  dull,  as  of  the  edge  of  a  knife— *  the  knife's  y/tnt'- 
Wbllinotok. 

OLOE  [glauV],  sb,  fat.  —  Pulyerbatoh  ;   Wem.    The  following 
humorous  dialogue — ^heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pulyerbatoh— 
is  supposed  to  be  cawed  by  two  crows,  one  of  which  has  foimd  a 
carrion  that  the  other  desires  to  share  :— 
First  Crow,  *  All  glor,  all  glor  !  * 
Sec  Crow,  'WeerisitP  w'eerisitP' 
First  Crow,  •  Down  i'  the  moor,  down  i*  the  moor.' 
;Sec.  Crow,  '  Shall  I  come  alung  F  shall  I  come  alung  P' 
First  Crow,  *  Bar  bwuns,  bar  b  wuns  I ' 

P®gg«  &^^  'Galore,  fat  North.,'  and  'Olur,  soft  £at  Lane' 
Cf.  OlorinK  D.  S.,  C.  v. 

OLOS-FAT,  cutj.  excessively  fat ;  an  oyer-fed  beast  would  be  said  to 
be  ^tor-/a<.— Pulyerbatoh  ;  Wem.    See  Gloar-fat  in  Hal. 

OLUE,  sb,f  pec,  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the  bark  of  hardy  stone- 
fruit  trees. — Sheewsbxtbt  ;  Pulyb&batch.    See  Lammas-plum. 

OLVE-WABM,  adj.  lukewarm. — Shbewbbubt.  'Mix  the  waiter 
fur  naidin'  [kneading]  nod  more  than  glue-warm,^    Gt  Lew-warm. 

GLUT  Fg^iit'],  sb,  a  long  continuance  of  wet  weather. — Pulverbatch. 
*  We  nanna  'ad  sioh  a  glut  o'  raiu  this  lung  wilde.' 

Cf^LTDE  [^lei'd],  (1)  v,  n,  to  squint — Wem.     Qy.  com. 

Ash  gives  '  Oly,  to  look  asquint  (a  local  word).'  Jamieeon  has  'To 
Gley,  Olye,  to  squint' 

<  Hec  stroba,  a  woman  glyande,'  and  *  Etc  strdbo-nis,  a  ghrere,'  occur 
in  a  Nominale,  xv.  cent,  m  Wr.  yocabs.,  yol.  L  p.  226.  Bfc*.  Wright 
explains  '  Glyande '  as  *  Glvante,  squinting.' 

See  •  Olyare  or  goguleye,*^  in  Prompt,  Partf,,  with  Way's  note.  Cf 
Squine. 

(2)  sb.  a  squint. — Tbid, 

GOB  [gob-],  (1)  sb.  A  lump  of  dough  or  bread;  also  of  cheese.— 
Shbewsbttrt,  Uffington,  'Mother,  canna  yo'  spar  me  that  gob  o' 
duff  to  mak*  pot-balls  on  P'  '  No,  fui  Vm  gweln  to  mak'  a  pe  for 
yore  faither's  supper.' 

'  Hec  massa  An",  a  gobet  of  dow,'  occurs — ^under  the  head  of  Pistor 
twn  suis  InstrumeniiS'-m  Pietorial  Voeabuiary,  xy.  cent,  in  Wr. 
yocabs.,  yol.  i.  p.  277. 
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*  Qohet,  lumpe.  Frushrum,  moMa.  Gobet,  parte,  Para  The  word 
gobbet  formerly  implied  not  only  a  lump,  but  generally  a  piece  or 

portion  of  an3rtmng *'  Gbbbet,  a  lumpe,  or  a  pece,  monceau^ 

lopin,  chanteau.**  —  Palso.  The  derivation  appears  to  be  from 
"  Chbeau^  a  bit,  gobbet,  or  morsell,"  Cotq.*— Prompt  Farv,  and 
Notes. 

(2)  sh,  the  crumb  or  middle  part  of  a  loaf,  from  which  the  crust  has 
been  broken  off. — ^Ludlow,  Worcestershire  Border,  *Some  chaps 
'ad'n  some  bayte  at  a  public,  an'  p^^lenen  the  loaf.  Wen  the  owd 
56man  come  in,  'er  says — liftin'  up  'er  *onds — **  Whad's  to  become  o' 
theaoftr" 

*  (iobet  of  a  broke  thynge  (of  hole  thinge,  P.).  Fragment  fragmm" 
turn,* — Prompt,  Parv. 

(3)  sb.  a  rough  sod,' or  clump  of  coarse  grass  in  a  pasture-field. — 
Shrewsbury,  Uffington, 

'  Oleba,  a  gobet  of  ertiie,'  in  Way.    01  Hobs  and  Qobs. 

(4)  sh,  a  mass  of  refuse  matter, — Colliery  ;  Weic  ;  Ellbsmerb. 
'  Ihe/n  turned  a  fine  gob  o*  sludge  out  o'  that  diche— hanna  they  F ' 

(5)  sh,  the  *  worked  out'  part  of  a  coal-mine. — Colliery;  M.  T. 
To  httUd  the  gob  is  to  prop  the  walls  of  the  excavations  with  timber, 
as  each  miner  proceeds  with  his  work,  in  order  to  prevent  them 

.   falling  in  upon  him.    See  Oob -gate-road,  below. 

GOBBLE  [gob'l],  (1)  v.  a.  to  sew  or  mend  in  a  rough  kind  of  way. 
— Shrewsbxtry.  Qy.  com.  *  'Ere  Sally,  tak*  this  owd  petticut  an' 
gohhle  it  up— it  inna  wuth  wastin'  time  o'er,  but  if  11  do  to  wesh  in.' 

CK>BBT   [gob'i'],  adj.  rough;  uneven. — Pulverbatoh.'     Qy.   com. 
*  This  knittin's  deepert  onshooty,  but  I  canna  'elp  it— the  yom's  so 
•   gobby,' 

CK)B-OATE-B0AD,  sb,  a  main  road  carried  into  the  gob. — Colliery  ; 
M.  T.    See  Oob  (5),  above ;  also  Qate-road. 

OOD  A'MIOHTT*S  LADT-COW,  sb.  Coccinella  septem  punctata, 
the  Lady-bird. — ^Pulverbatoh.  *This  well-known  insect  is  dedi- 
cated to  Our  Lady,  as  appears  by  the  German  name  Marien-kd/er  or 
Oottes'kuhlein,  in  Carinthia  Frauenkuele.  in  Brittany  it  is  called  la 
petite  vache  du  bon  Dieu,  and  Bohein.  Bozj  krawicka,  Qt>d's  little 
cow,  has  the  same  meaning.' — Wedo. 

The  Welsh  name  for  the  '  Lady-bird'  is  *  Y/utoch  coch/ach*  =  the 
little  red  cow.    See  Lady-oow. 

OODT'  A-TUMMASnT'.  See  Bk.  IL,  Folklore,  &c.,  'Customs 
connected  with  Days  and  Seasons'  {St,  Thomas^  Day). 

OOLDEH  Aim-gp  ^.  the  Yellow  Ammer.— Clun.  See  Black- 
smith. 

OOLDEH-CHAIHS,  sh.  pi.  the  flowers  of  Cytisus  Laburnum,  Qy. 
com. 

OOLBEV-SHOWEBS,  u/em.— Pulverbatoh. 

OOLDFIHCH,  sb.  pec.  same  as  Coldflnoh,  q.  v. — Pulverbatoh. 

GOLOBE  [guloa-h'r'J,  a*iv,  in  abundance;  always  concluding  th# 

H   2 
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phrase  or  sentence  in  which  it  is  used — '  We'n  apples  goloreJ* — Corye 
Dale.  '  Gaelic,  gu  lior^  enough,  from  U6ry  an  adj.  signifying  suffi- 
cient, with  the  prefix  gu,  which  is  used  for  conyertmg  an  a^j.  into  an 
adverb.' — Note  in  E.  D.  S.,  0.  iii.  p.  30. 

OOHDEB  [gon-durH,  (1)  «5.,  var,  pr,  a  gander.  Com.  '  Fm  gwein  to 
kill  my  owd  gonder,  Maister ;  Tye  *ad  'im  five  an'  twenty  'ear,  an*  I 
know  as  I  should  never  get  my  owd  tith  throu'  'im,  so  111  dress  'im 
fur  the  markit,  an'  tak'  'im  to  Soseb'ry  o'  Saturd'y.'  Thus  spake 
Betty  Matthews  of  Castle  Pulyerbatch  [1833],  and-Hshe  sold  her 
*  gander  I* 

(2)  v.  n.  to  mope  about.— Pulyebbatoh.    *  That  fellow's  good  for 
nutnin'  but  gonaer  about  like  a  kimet  ship.' 

CK)HE  COLD,  part,  past,  become  cold.    Com. 

GOOD  FEW.    See  Indefinite  Vnmerals,  p.  xlvi. 

0OODIES-TXJESDAT,  «5.,  obsols.  Shrove-Tuesday.— Pulvbrbatoh  ; 
Clun;  Clee  Hills.  *  Mother,  did'n*ee  'ear  whad  our  lickle  8ain 
said? — as  'e  knowed  why  it  wuz  called  Ooode^^ChoozcPywaz  'cause 
Mam  al'ays  made  poncakes.  Inna-d-'e  mighty  arpit  P '  Galled  QMt* 
Tuesday, — Wem.    Grose  has  *  Oooddit^  Shrove-tiae.    North.' 

OOOD  OLD  HAS  BEEH,  phr.  said  of  persons  or  things  that  have 
past  their  prime. — Pulyerbatch.  "Er's  a  good  owd  *a»  bin*  was 
remarked  of  a  sometime  beauty  who  had  lost  aU  pretension  to  be  con- 
sidered such. 

OOOLD  [goo-ld],  sb.,  var.  pr,,  obsols.  gold. — Shrewbburt  ;  Pultbb- 
batch;  Oswestry.  Ooold  is  a  lingering  form,  which  dates  from 
the  time  of  George  IV.,  when  it  was  a  '  shioboleth '  of  good  breeding. 

jSOOM  fgoom],  (1)  ^.  a  swelling,  as  from  a  sprain. — Clbb  Hills, 
' 'Ow  aid'n  yo'  come  by  that  goom o'  yore  'ond ? '  'I  gid  it  a  kench, 
but  m  get  some  lies  [oils]  to  it  to  linnow  it  a  bit.' 

(2)  eb,,  var.  pr.  the  gum.    Qy.  com.    'I  think  'ell  &Ye  a  tuth 
through  afore  lung— they  bin  yery  'ard  i'  the  gooms,* 

OOOM-TITH,  sb.  pi.  molar  teeth.     Qy.  com.    *  It  wuz  one  o'  my 

foom-tith  as  ached  so,  it  warched  an'  nagged,  an'  gid  me  no  pace,  so 
went  to  'aye  it  drawed  ;  an'  the  mon,  'e  ptit  the  pinsons  on  it  an' 
gid  one  pool,  an'  out  it  comen — but  it  gid  me  whad  for.' 

Of.  '  Lea  dents  maschelieres^  The  cheeke-teeth,  Jaw^teeth,  grinders.' 
— OoTGRAYB,  in  Bible  Word-Booky  p.  278. 

OOOSE-APPLE,  sb.,  obsols.^  a  green,  juicy  cooking-apple,  excellent 
-  for  sauce. —Pulyerbatch  ;  Wellington,  Upton  Waters. 

OOOSE-OOOS,  sb.  pi.  gooseberries. — Oswbstrt. 

OOSSE-BISD,  sb.  Fringilla  canndbina,  the  Brown  Linnet — Clun. 
See  below. 

OOSSE-HATCHEB,  same  as  aboye.— Bridgnorth.  This  name 
points  to  the  bird's  habit  of  making  its  nest  under  gorse-bushes. 

€K)SSE-THATCHEE,  same  as  aboye.— Church  Strbtton. 
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QOSST  [goi^'st],  sh.  Ulex  Europasus^  common  Furze. — Com.  S.  Shr, 
*  m  '&Te  a  foud  'urdled  out  by  that  shad  an'  waund  55th  gorai — if  II 
be  warm  fur  the  beds  to  ate  thar  turmite.' 

'  1643.  Payd  for  5  loads  of  Oorste  to  stop  the  breaches  in  the  church 
ft  placing  the  same  with  chardges  17  s. 

'  1649.  Bee*,  for  old  gorate  that  was  taken  out  of  the  breaches  in  the 
north  side  of  the  church  3  s.' — Churchwarden^^  AccourUs  of  the  Ahbetf, 
Shrewsbury. 

'  pe  fox  ft  >e  folmarde  *  to  |>e  fryth  wynde^, 
Hertes  to  hyie  he)»e  *  harei  to  gorste^y 
ft  lyounej  ft  lebard^  '  to  ^e  lake-ryfke&* 

AUiierative  Poems^  The  Deluge  (A.D.  1360,  ctrca)* 
Specim,  Early  Eng.y  xiii.  L  535. 

*  Herha  ira$,  gorst.* — Anglo-Saxon  Vocabulary^  xi»  cent.,  in  Wr. 
Tocabs.,  YoL  i  p.  68.    A.S.  gor$t.    Gf.  Goss. 

GOESTT,  adj,  abounding  with  'gorst' — 'a  gorsty  bonk/ — Com. 
8.  8hr. 

CK>SS  [go8*],  same  as  Gtorst. — Newport  ;  Wem  ;  Ellesmere. 

'  Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goes  and  thorns.' 

Tempest,  IV.  i.  180. 

*  QoBBy  Furase.    Kent.     Called  in  the  North  gorse.'— Gbobe. 

0088IPS  [gos'sips],  sb,  p!,  sponsors  in  Holy  Baptism. — Pdlvbrbatch  ; 
Wem;  Oswestry.  *Yo'd'naprettygran'Chii8'nin'I'ear — whowun 
the  goasipe  f '  *  Ooaaipa  enough,  fay th  !  if  they'd'n  pickt  the  parish 
they  oouldna-d-a  fund  two  better  talkers.' 

'  1540.  12  March  thro  lycens  was  christened  at  Wylley,  Agnes  the 
dought"  of  BiC*  Charlton  of  this  towne  of  Wenlok  and  of  Jone  his 
wife,  Ooaatbbes  wer  S'  Tho^  Boteler  of  Wenlok  aforesaid  Yicar,  and 
Maistres  Agnes  wif  Maist'  Bic'  Lacon  Lord  of  Wylley  aforesaid,  and 
the  wife  of  W"  Davys  of  Apley  Lode.' — Begiater  of  Sir  Thomas  Boteler ^ 
Vicar  of  Much  Wenlock. 

*  The^r  had  mothers  as  we  had ;  and  those  mothers  had  goaaipa  (if 
their  children  were  christened)  as  we  are.' — ^Ben  Jonson,  The  Staple 
of  Newa,  The  Induction, 

'  Ooaaip  is  still  used  by  our  peasantry  in  its  first  and  etymological 
sense,  namely,  as  a  sponsor  in  baptism-^one  aih  or  akin  in  God, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mediseval  Church,  that  sponsors  con* 
tracted  a  spiritual  affinity  witii  one  another,  with  the  parents,  and 
with  the  child  itself. 

'  **  Ooaaipa,"  in  this  primary  sense,  would  ordinarily  be  intimate  and 
fiimiliar  with  one  another — ^would  have  been  so  alread}*-,  or  through 
this  affinity  would  haye  become  so ;  and  thus  the  word  was  next 
applied  to  all  familiars  and  intimates.  At  a  later  day  it  obtained  the 
meaning  which  is  now  predominant  in  it,  namely,  the  idle  profitless 
talk,  the  "  comm^rage '  (which  word  has  exactly  the  same  history), 
that  too  often  finds  place  in  the  intercourse  of  such.' — ^Archbp. 
Trench,  Select  Qloaaary,  pp.  95,  96. 

See  Way's  note  in  Prompts  Parv,,  p.  204.  A.S.  god-aibh,  a  gossip ; 
■ponaor* 
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QOSTEB  [gos'tur^],  (1)  ab,  swagger;  yaponring  talk;  empty  com- 
pliment.— ^Weh  ;  Elleshebs.  *  Oie  us  none  o'  yore  ^o«fer-— dnn'ee 
think  as  folks  han  no  bettw  sense  till  belioTe  it  P' 

(2)  V,  n.  to  swagger,  &c. — Tbid.  Pegge  gives  '  Qoygter,  to  brag  and 
swagger ; '  but  does  not  add  locality  wnere  used. 

GO  THY  WATS,  phr.  chiefly  addressed  to  children  when  biddtag 
them  begone  in  a  good-humoured  kind  of  way. — SsREWSBtTBT.  Qy. 
com.  This  dlirase,  according  to  Mr.  Oliphant,  is  found  for  the  fini 
time  in  the  HandXyng  Synne  [1303],  p.  346. 

'  pou  mayst  ^n  sykerly  go  Yy  tc«y0.' 

»M  Sources  of  Standard  English,  pp.  191—194. 

Shakespeare  uses  it  :— 

*  King.  Oo  thy  ways,  Kate : 

That  man  i'  the  world  who  shall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted, 

For  speaking  fSalse  in  that ' 

K,  Henry  VIILy  U.  iv.  138. 
See  Come  thy  ways. 

OOWD  [goud],  sh.^  var.  pr.  gold. — ^Wbllington  ;  Newport.  Qy. 
com. , 

*  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp ; 
The  man's  the  goiod  for  a'  that.' 

BoBEBT  BuBJrs,  Foeme,  p.  227, 1.  28,  o.  8. 

See  Grammar  Outlines  {voweh,  &c.),  O  (9),  (21). 

OOWBEST  [gou'dn],  adj\^  var,  pr,  golden. — Ibid, 

*  Thou  paints  auld  Nature  to  the  nines. 
In  thy  sweet  Caledonian  lines ; 
Nae  gowden  stream  thro'  myrtles  twines, 

Where  Philomel^ 
While  nightly  breeaes  sweep  the  yines. 

Her  griefs  will  tell ! ' 
BoBEBT  Bttkns,  PoeiiM,  p.  114,  L  12,  c.  2. 

OOWBD  [gou'nd],  «ft.,  var.  pr.  a  gown.     Conu 

*  1756.  Pd.  for  a  Gownd  for  An  Bridwaters  „  8  -  9.'— -C^ttrcA- 
wardens*  Accounts,  Hopton  Castle. 

OEACE  [gr'ai's],  sh.y  «ir.  j>r.  grease.  Com.  *  Whad  !  han  they  *ad 
a  sale  up  at  the  'ill  ? '  *  Oh,  aye !  they  bin  gwun  all  to  raddle  an' 
rags,  an'  urchins'  [hedgehogs']  yroce— I  neyer  'spected  the3r'd*n  do 
any  good.' 

OEAPF  [gr'af*],  fh.  a  spade's  deptb  in  digging. — Pulverbatoh; 
Wem  ;  Whitchurch  ;  Oswestry.    Qy.  com. 

'  The  measure  of  this  leaps  [Humphry  Kinaston'sl  was  afterwards 
marked  out  upon  Knockin  Heath,  upon  a  greene  plott  by  the  way^ 
side  that  leads  from  £nockin  towards  Nescline,  with  an  H  and  a  IS. 
cut  in  the  ground  at  the  ends  of  the  leapa  The  letters  were  about 
an  elne  long,  and  were  a  spade  <^#  broad  and  a  spade  ^raff  deep. 
These  letters  were  usually  repaired  yearely  by  Mr.  Kmaston  of 
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BuytoiL     I  oonfesse  I  have  Been  the  letters,  but  did  not  take  the 
measure  of  the  distance.' — GK)I7Gh'8  History  of  Myddlty  p.  29. 

•  A.8.  grafan;  O.IceL  grafa;  O.H.  Germ,  graban^  to  grave;  dig.' 
— Strat. 

GBAFTDTG  -  SH07EL  [gr'af  tin  shuvl],  sh.  a  digging-spade.  — 
Whitchubch,  Tilatock, 

OBAFTIHO-TOOL,  (1)  «&.  a  crescent-shaped  implement  for  cutting 
the  turf,  preparatory  to  makine  the  drains  in  grass-land — Pulyeb- 
BATCH.    Not  much  used  now  [1879]. 

(2)  $h.  a  long  spade  used  lor  draining  purposes. — Ludlow.  See 
Floating-ahovel. 

(3)  •&.  a  ourred  spade  shorter  in  the  iron  part  than  the  draining- 
tool :  it  is  much  used  in  *  rabbiting,'  as  it  digs  down  to  the  hole  .at 
two  semi-circular  cuts^  whereas  a  common  spade  would  require  three 
or  four  to  the  same  end— it  thus  expedites  matters. —Cues  Hills. 

OEAUfJUfO  nr  THE  HORH,  phr,  A  ring  appears  on  a  cow's 
horn  with  every  calf  she  has  after  the  first  one,  this  is  called  graynin* 
«*  the  'om.  Hence,  by  metaphor,  a  woman  wajdng  in  years  is  said  to 
be  graynin'  f  ike  'om.  Also,  as  it  is  the  practice  of  dishonest  cattle- 
deiders  to  file  out  the  grains  or  rings  in  a  cow's  horn,  in  order  to  make 
her  appear  younger  than  she  is ;  so,  a  woman,  who  by  artificial  means 
tries  to  give  herself  a  more  youthM  appearance,  is  said  to  '  tak'  thd 
grayna  oufn  ^er  ^oms* — PuLVEBnATCH.    See  below. 

OSAIHS  [gf'ei'nzy  corr.  gi^aaju'z],  (I)  sb,  pi.  the  rings  in  a  cow's 
horn. — PuLVEBBATCH.  'That  cow's  ten  'ear  owd — ^fiir  I  counted 
seven  or  eight  grayna  in  'er  'om.' 

.  (2)  [gr'aayn'z],  Pulvsbbatch.    [er'ain-z],  Newpobt  ;  Wbm,  »b.  pL 
the  prones  of  a  hay-fork.     *  Did'n  ee  'ear  that  men's  djed  at  the 
'Firmary  ^  *    *  Oo-a  F '    *  'Im  as  'ad  the  pikel  grayna  potched  throu'  'is 
'ond — the  Doctor  said  it  brought  on  tiddinus  [tetanus]  or  summat.' 
'  Qrain  in  pi.  the  prongs  of  a  fork.' — Jamibson. 

*  Dan.  green^  branch ;  bough ;  prong  of  a  fork.' — ^Wedq. 

OSAHCH  [gr'an'sh],  (1)  v,a.  and  v.  n.  to  craunch  ;  to  crush  forcibly 
with  the  teeth ;  to  grind. — Shbewbbttbt  ;  Pttlvebbatch.  Qy.  com. 
'Them  curran'-cakes  as  yo'  buyen  bin  nasty  things — they  granch 
under  yore  tith  like  atin'  cinders.  '  Yo'  shud'n  gdo  to  Plimmer's,  an' 
then  yo'd'n  '&ve  'em  good.' 

(2)  ah,  a  hard  bite. — Ibid.  '  Jest  see  'ow  I  broke  my  tuth ;  theer 
wuz  a  bit  of  a  stwun  i'  that  curran'-cake,  an'  I  gid  it  a  granch  ^  an' 
split  a  piece  off  my  tuth — ^I'U  g5d  w'eer  yo'  tellen  me  fur  'em  agen.' 

(3)  V,  a.  to  bite  greedily ;  to  snatch  at,  in  eating. — Pulyebbatch. 
'All  them  ship  don  granch  that  bit  o'  grass  up  in  no  time.'  Cf. 
Baunch. 

OSAHHO W  JSil  [gr'an*oed]i  part.  adj\  ingrained  with  dirt. — ^Wem  ; 
Ellesmebe.  UOTapare  granyi  =  dyed  in  grain,  in  the  following 
linee: — 
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'  In  oraminys3ni  oled  and  granyt  Tiolat, 
With  sangwyne  cape,  the  selvage  purpurat.' 

Gawin  DoTJGLAfl  (A.D.  1613),  Prcl,  of  the  XIL 
Buk  of  Eneados.   Specim,  JEng.  LU.  zdii.  L  15. 
Gf.  Grixinowed. 

OSAVHOWS  [gr^an'oez],  sb.  pi,  streaks  of  dirt  left  in  clothes  from 
had  washing ;  the  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  hody-Iinen. — Ibid.  Of. 
Orinnows. 

OEAHBT-SEAEED,  part.  adj.  oveiSindulged ;  coddled— as  if 
hrought  up  hy  a  more  fond  than  wise  grandmother.  Com.  '  Whad 
a  spiled,  pmnikin  lickle  thing  that  child  is ! '  *  Aye,  'er  looks  like  a 
granny-reared  un—  duna-d-'er  ?  * 

OSAHSIS  [gr'an'sur*],  sb.,  obs.  a  grandsire. — ^Worthbn.  *  Fve  lef 
the  two  little  ims  alung  65th  thar  gransirJ 

*  Both  perles  prince  and  kyng  veray ; 
-    His  gracious  granseres  and  his  |;rawnaame, 
His  fader  and  moderis  of  kyngis  thay  came. 
Was  never  a  worthier  prynce  of  name.' 

,  John  Auselay,  Lines  <m  K,  Henry  F/.,  p.  viii. 

•  Qrawnayre^  fiaderys  fadyr  (grawncyr,  S.  grauncer,  P.).    Awu*^ — 
Prompt.  Parv. 

OBASS-HOOK  [gr'as*  ukl,  ab.  a  small  hook  attached  to  the  head  of 
a  scythe-pole  which  fastens  into  the  scythe  and  keeps  it  steady. — 
PULVBRBATCH.     Qy.  com. 

GBEEir  [gr'ee-n],  adj,  inexperienced ;  raw. — Shbewsburt  ;  Pulveb- 
BATCH.    Qy.  com.    *  Whad  can  yo'  expect  from  a  green  young  wench 
like  that  P — ^far  my  part  Fd  as  lif  he  athout  as  none  the  hotter.* 
'  Riv,  Why  with  some  little  train,  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  P 
*  Bttck,  Marry,  my  lord,  lest,  hy  a  multitude. 
The  new-heal  d  wound  of  malice  should  hreak  out ; 
Which  would  he  so  much  the  more  dangerous 
By  how  much  the  estate  is  green  and  yet  ungovemed.' 

K.  Richard  III.,  IL  ii.  127. 

OBEEN-HOVD,  sb.  one  who  is  unskilled,  as  an  apprentice  or  new 
beginner  at  any  kind  of  work. — Ibid.  *  Aye,  it's  done  pretty  well 
fur  a  green- oncC^yo*7i  get  saisoned  to  it  afore  seven  'ear.* 

OBESS  [gr*es'],  sb.  grass.  —  Newport  ;  Ellesmere  ;  Oswestrt. 
*  Nancy  Robuts  married  agen,  dun'ee  say  P  W'y  'er's  'ardly  let  the 
greae  grow  green  on  *er  poor  'ushan's  grave.' 

*  Was  neuere  non  ^at  mouhte  >aue 
Hise  dintes,  noy)^r  knith  ne  knaue, 
pat  he  felden  so  dos  )>e  gres 
Bi-fom  {70  sy)^  {'at  ful  sharp  is.' 

Havelok  the  Dane,  I  2698. 
A.S.  grcMy  grass. 

GEEWED  [gr^oo-d],  (I)  part.  adj.  stuck  to  the  saucepan  in  boiling; 
said  of  milk,  porridge,  &c.~Wem  ;  Elleshere.    See  Orowed. 
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(2)  pari,  adj.  fiEutened  in,  as  of  smut  or  dirt  attaching  to  the  skin. 
^Ibid.    See  Orowed  (2). 

OBEY-HVH  [gr'ai*  un],  sb.  a  greyhound. — Pulvbrbatch.  *We'n 
three  dogs,  but  the  grey^'un  an'  the  pynter  bin  the  Squire's.' 

*  O.N.  gretff  grey-hundr,  a  bitch.' — Wedo. 

6BEY-MAKE,  sb.  a  managing,  rather  than  a  ruling,  wife. — Pulteb- 
BATOH.  Qy.  com.  *The  grey-mar^B  the  best  'orse — 'e  56dna  do 
much  good  athout  'is  wife.' 

6BID  [gr'id-1  ab.  a  grating  over  a  drain.  Com.  *'0w  did'n  yo' 
come  off  i'  the  starm  ?  We*d'n  a  reg'lar  flood ;  the  waiter  run  through 
the  'ouse  like  a  bruck — the  grid  wuz  stopt  up  at  the  back.' 

GBIBDLE   [gr'id'l],  (1)  sb.^  ohsols.'i  a  gridiron.  —  Shbewsburt; 

PULYEBBATGH. 

'  A  strong  fur  he  let  make  and  gret, 
And  a  gredd  theropon  sette.' 

MS.  Coll.  Trxn,  Oxon.  67,  in  Hal. 

*  Craticulam,'  glossed  *  gridil, '  occurs  in  the  Treatise  of  Alexander 
Neckam,  zii.  cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  vol.  L  p.,  102.  W.  greiddyll,  a 
gridiron. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  broil ;  to  grill. — Thid.  *  Sally,  we'n  get  on  6^th  our 
worK,  an'  never  mind  any  reg'lar  dinner  to-day — ^we  can  griddle  a 
slice  o'  'am  fur  our  tay,  an'  get  it  yarly.'  *  Aye,  I  think  as  that'll  be 
best.'    W.  greidio,  to  scorch ;  to  singe. 

(3)  $h.  a  griU  of  some  sort. — Ibid.  '  We  mun  get  the  Maister  a  bit 
of  a  griddle  for  'is  tay — 'e's  bin  a  lung  journey,' 

6EI0  [gr'igl,  (1)  sb.  a  bantam  fowl. — Pulverbatoh;  Cleb  Hills. 
'  They'n  gid  me  a  couple  o'  griga — a  cock  an'  a  'en.' 

(2)  $h.  Calluna  vulgariSy  common  Ling.  Qy.  com.  '  What  advan- 
tages then  might  bee  made  of  some  ereat  mosses  in  Lancashire  and 
elsewhere,  that  lye  near  to  coal  and  limestone,  and  therefore  might 
well  be  spared  without  making  faell  dear,  and  improved  at  a  very 
small  charge,  and  for  the  present  yield  little  or  no  profit,  save  some 
^rigg  or  heath  for  sheep. — Aubrey's  Wilts,  M8.  Royal  8oc.,  p.  304, 
mHAL. 

Bay  has  '  Orig,  Salopjensibus  Heath,'  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  Local 
Words  Paralleled  with  Welch.'    W.  grug^  heath;  ling. 

6SIO-BES0M,  sb.  a  broom  made  of  '  grig.'  Qy.  com.  '  I  like  a 
grig-besom  far  sweepin'  the  imbers  out  o'  the  oven,  an'  then  a  clane 
maukin'  to  finish  up  5dth.'  Grig-besoms  are  in  much  request  for  bam- 
fioors. 

OBUB  [gr'eiin],  sb.  smut  grained  in — differing  from  *  collow,'  which 
is  mere  surface  soot.-^LEE  Hills.    Qy.  com.    *  That  65man's  face 
hanna  sid  waiter  lately — look  at  the  grime.* 
*Ant.  8.  What  complexion  is  she  of? 

*  Bro.  8.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  fSace  nothing  like  so  dean 
kept :  for  why,  she  sweats ;  a  man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime 
of  it. 

*  Ant.  8.  That's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 
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*Dro.  8,  No,  sir,  'tis  in  grain;  Noak's  flood  could  not  do  it' — 
Comedy  of  Errors^  II.  iL  106. 
Dan.  grimy  soot;  smut;  dirt. 

OAIV  [gi'in-],  sh.  a  snare,  as  for  a  hare  or  rabbit,  &c  Qj.  com. 
'  Whad's  the  matter  ooth  the  cat's  fut ? '  'I  'speot  it*s  bin  ketcht  in 
a  grin,  an'  Vs  got  a  poacher's  reward.' 

'  pe  loyerd  ^at  sone  undenat 
Lim  and  grine  and  wel  iawat 
Sette  and  leide  J^e  for  to  lacche 
pu  come  sone  to  )»an  hacche 
pu  were  inume  in  one  grine 
Al  hit  abohte  >ine  schine.' 

Owl  and  NighHngaU,  H  1055—1069. 

'  Even  as  a  bird 

out  of  the  foulers  grtn. 
Escaped  away, 
right  so  it  fareth  with  us.' 

Sterithold  and  HoPKnre  (a.d.  1699), 
F:  cxziy.  1,  in  BibU  Word-Book. 

A.S.  grin,  a  snare.    Ber.  '  grinned.' 

OBIHDLE-STOirE,  sb,  a  grind-stone.  Qy.  com.  'Jack,  I  shaU 
want  yo'  to  turn  the  grindle-stwun  fur  me  to  sharpen  the  axe.'  See 
grindelston,  in  Stbat. 

ORINVED,  part  past,  trapped  in  a  '  grin.'     Qy.  com.     See  above. 

OEIinrEEED,  OSnrarEBS,  same  as  Orinnowed,  &c.,  below.— 
.  Newport. 

OEIHVOWED  [gr*in-oed],  part,  adj.  ingrained  with  dirt — Shrews- 
bury ;  PuLVERBATCH.  *  I  5ddna  yie  anythin'  to  sich  a  nasty  slanny ; 
'er  clones  bin  all  grinnowed  5dth  dirt,  an  'er  face  is  as  black  as  tne 
aister.'    Of.  Qrannowed. 

OSIHNOWS  [gr*in*oez],  sh.  pi,  same  as  Orannows,  q.  ▼. — Shrews- 
bury ;  PuLYERBATOH.  '  I  canna  get  the  grinnowa  out  if  I  rub  the 
piece  out,  they'n  bin  biled  in  so  many  times.' 

OBIP  [gr'ip'],  sh,  a  very  small  water-channel  cut  in  the  ground  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  the  rain  run  off. — Church  Stretton,  Longnor. 

'  pan  birj^e  men  casten  hem  in  poles,  ^ 

Or  in  a  grip^  or  in  )>e  fen.' 

Haveloh  the  Dane,  1.  2102. 

*  Oryppe,  or  a  gryppel,  where  watur  rennythe  a-way  in  a  londe, 
or  watur  forowe.  ArcUiunctUa,  cMuckgium,  oquariunK  "  Araiiuncuktf 
fossa  parva  que  instar  sulci  araiur, — ^Cath.  Ike  term  grgpe  occurs  in 
an  award,  dated  1424,  relating  to  the  bounds  of  lands  of  the  Prior  of 
Bodmin,  as  follows:  *' the  bounde  that  comyth  thurgh  the  doune — 
goyng  don  to  another  stone  stondynge  of  olde  tyme  in  the  bank  of  a 
grype, — ^and  so  the  diche  (called  Kenediche)  and  the  gripe,  &c." — 
Mon.  Aug.,  new  ed.  from  Harl.  Oart.,  57  A.  35. 

'  In  Norfolk,  Forby  states  that  a  trench,  not  amounting  to  a  ditch. 
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is  called  a  grap ;  if  narrower  still,  a  grip  ;  and  if  extremely  narrowi 
a  gripple.' — Prompt.  Parv,  and  Notes. 
'O.Du.  grippe  (•ti/cua),  grip;  trench;  ditch.' — Stbat. 

OSIBJUV  [gr'is'kin],  sb.  a  lean  piece  ont  of  the  loin  of  a  bacon-pig, 
lying  between  the  ham  and  the  flitch. — Bishop's  Castle  ;  Clttn. 

'  In  Salop  the  old  Scandinavian  gris  (the  Sandcrit  griekit)  is  nsed 
[1220]  instead  of  pig ;  hence  our  griskin :  some  curious  English  rimes 
m  the  Lanercoet  Chroiiicle  turn  on  the  former  word.' — Sources  of 
Standard  English,  p.  123. 

The  following  are  the  rimes  referred  to  by  Mr.  Oliphant  in  the 
passage  quoted  above : — 

•  Willy  Gris,  Willy  Oris, 
ThinJL  quhat  thou  was,  and  qiihat  thou  i&' 

Mr.  Wright  alludes  to  the  same  rimes  in  his  Glossary  to  Piers  PI. 
when  explaining  the  word  *grys,*  which  occurs  about  three  times 
throughout  that  work. 

*  Oryce,  swyne  or  pygge.     PorceUus,  ne/rendis.^ — Prompt.  Parv. 
See  Gris  in  Jamieson. 

6BIST  [gr^ei'st],  sb.  the  quantity  of  com  ground  at  once,  usually  a 
bag,  t. e.  three  bushels. — Clxts.  'Tell  the  nulner  to  fetch  the  grist 
to-daay,  an'  saay  I  shall  want  the  batch  i'  the  momin'.' 

*  And  moreouer,  that  all  Dowers  of  the  Cite  and  suburbis  of  the 
same,  grynd  att  the  Cite  is  mylHs,  and  noo  where  els,  as  long  as  they 
may  have  sufficiaimt  grist,  vppon  such  payms  as  of  old  be  ordned  and 
provided  yn  that  be-halfe.' — '  Ordinance  of  the  **  Gild  of  the  Bakers." 
Exeter,  temp.  22  Edw.  IV.  to  1  Eichard  III.,'  in  EnglUh  Oilds,  tJteir 
Statutes  and  Customs,  E.  E.  T.  S. 

*  All  bring  grist  to  your  mill.' — ^Bay's  Proverbs,  p.  194. 

Jamieson  gives,  '  Orist,  fee  paid  at  a  mill  for  grinding.' 
A.S.  grist,  a  grinding.    Cf.  Batch  (2). 

O&OATS  [gr'au'ts],  sb.  pi.  dregs  or  grounds  of  oatmeaL — Newport. 
A.S.  grat,  ooarse  meal. 

QBOVB  [gr'ond'],  pret  and  part,  past,  ground.  —  Shrewsburt; 
PULVKKBATCH.  '  The  waggoner  said  'e  ootddna  sleep  fiir  that  lad — 
'e  grond  'is  tith  all  night  as  if  'e'd  bin  gnawin'  a  w'et^stwtm.' 

'A  few  verbs  have  ou,  which  has  arisen  out  of  an  o  or  oo,  as 
ground  =  grond  {groond)  =  [OJB.  pret."]  grand.^  —  Dr.  Morris's 
Historical  English  Accidence,  p.  161. 

GEOPS  [gr^oap*],  v.  n.  to  catch  trout  with  the  hands,  by  feeling  for 
them  in  the  holes  and  sheltered  places  of  a  stream. — Pitlterbatch. 
Qy.  com.  '  I  can  do  no  good  ddth  a  net  ketchin'  trout — ^I  like  to 
grope  ftir  'em  best  under  the  stouls  an'  bonks.' 

'  Look  what  ther  is,  put  in  thyn  hand  and  grope, 
Thow  fynde  shalt  ther  siluer,  as  I  hope.' 

Chattcer,  G.  1236  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 

*  Gropyn  or  felyn  wythe  hande.    Palpo.* — Prompt.  Parv. 
A.a  jfi#iM,  to  lay  hold  o£ 
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OBOVBD  [gr^ouiiid  and  gi^ou'n],  sh.  farmland,  or  some  portion  of 
it :  *  gwun  round  the  ground '  =  gone  round  the  &rm ;  '  the  uwer 


similarly  applied. 

OBOTTTS,  OBOTrrnrS  [gr'ou-ts],  PuLVERBATCH.  [gr'ou-tinz],  Wbm, 
$b.  pi.  settlings  of  beer ;  the  tluck  sediment  deposited  by  the  *  drink' 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cooler,  or  otherwise  in  the  barrels.  *  Sally,  ban 
yo'  bin  stoupin*  the  barrel  f  Look  at  this  drink,  all  fuU  o'  grouU— 
on'y  fit  fur  the  wesh-tub.* 

*  N,  grtU,  dregs ;  gruten^  grouty ;  muddy.' — ^Wkdo.    Of.  Crap. 

OBOWED  [gr'ou'd],  (I)  part.  adj.  stuck  to  the  pan  in  boiling :  said 
ofndlk,  &c. — Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch;  Clun.  *Wy,  Bessy, 
this  suppin's  bwiled  till  it's  all  growed  to  the  pot — ^whad  says  owd 
Nancy  Andrus  o'  Churton  G-reen  ? — 

**  It's  saut,  sour,  an'  sutty, 
Thick,  growedf  an'  lumpy, 
Like  the  Devil's  porritch." ' 

Lancelot,  in  the  MercTuint  of  Venice  {TL  iL  18),  uses  the  expression 
grow  tOf  and  the  following  note  upon  it  is  found  in  the  edition  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  Series  {Select  Plays),  *  Grow-to,  a  household  phrase 
applied  to  milk  when  burnt  to  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan,  and  thence 
acquiring  an  unpleasant  taste.  "  (>rown  "  in  this  sense  is  still  used  in 
Lincolnshire  (Brooden's  Diet,  o/Frov.  Words,  &c.).'  Of.  Bishopped 
(2),  also  Orewed  (1). 

^2)  part  adj.  ingrained  with  dirt — a  term  chiefly  applied  to  the 
8kin.---SHREWSBTJRY ;  PuLVERBATCH.  'That  poor  child^s  never 'afe 
weshed— the  dirt's  reg'lar  growed  in  tell  yo'  mefn  sow  aids  i'  the 
ridges  on  'er  neck.'    Of.  Orewed  (2).    See 


OBOZIEB  [gr'oazh-yur*],  sb.,  var.  pr.,  ohsoh.'i  a  grocer. — Shrews- 
bury; PiTLVERBATOH.  * Whad  grozier  dun  yo'  dale  66th P'  'Well, 
I  al'ays  go6  to  Bromley's — yo'  sin  one  knows  the  &mily.'     See  -ier. 

OBVBBY  [gr'ub'i'l,  adj.  small;  poor;  stunted. — Shrewsburt; 
PxTLVERBATCH.  Qy.  com.  'The  cabbitoh  bin  poor  gmbhy-loohR' 
things  this  time.' 

OBVMPY  [gr'um'pi*],  adj.  peevish;  testy;  ill-tempered. — Shrews- 
BXTRY  ;  Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com.  * "  Grumpy,"  whad  els  yo'  to-dav  ? 
Yo'  bin  as  grwmpy  as  yo'  knowen  'ow  to  be — if  I  canna  plase  yo  I 
shall  jest  gie  yo' lave  to  plase  yoreself.' 

OTJDOEOB'S  fguj-unz],  {\)  sh,  pi.  the  iron  pivots  in  the  wooden  axle 
of  a  wheel-barrow. — ^Pulverbatch  ;  Ludlow.  *  Tell  the  smith  to 
mak'  a  par  o'  gudgeons  fur  the  wilbarrow.' 

*  The  gudgions  of  the  spindle  of  a  wheele.' — Nbmendaior,  in  Wr. 

(2)  sh,  pi.  the  pinions  on  which  a  windlass  turns.     Oom.    M.  T. 
OVLCH  [gul'sh],  V,  a.  to  swallow  greedily  with  a  sacking  noise. — 
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PuLYBSBATOH.  Qy.  com.  '  Jim  Tunkiss  is  no  better  thaii  a  wencli 
at  'arroost-work,  but  'e  can  gulch  the  drink  out  o'  the  bottle  as  well 
as  e'er  a  chap  i*  the  fild.' 

'  Du.  gvJleifiy  to  swallow  greedily;  suck  down,*  in  Wedcu 

G£  Guttle,  also  Loach  (I). 

OULL  [gul*],  sb,  an  unfledged  gosling. — Clun  ;  Cleb  Hills. 

'  And  Terily  't  would  vex  one  to  see  them,  who  design  to  draw 
disciples  after  them,  to  lead  a  crew  of  gvlh  into  no  small  puddles  by 
having  obtained  the  repute  of  baing  no  meanly  understanding  gander** 
— ^Treitchfielb  (a.d.  1671),  Cap  of  Grey  Hairs,  p.  8. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  says  gull  simply  means  an  '  unfledged  bird.*  So 
Shakespeare  has  it : — 

'  And  being  fed  by  us  you  used  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gtUl,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 
TJseth  the  sparrow.    •    •    .    •* 

1  KiThg  Henry  /F.,  V.  i.  60. 

See  also  the  '  naked  guU  *  in  Timon  of  AthenSy  IL  i.  31.  Of.  the 
Celtic: — W.  gwylan;  Cornish,  gullan;  Bret,  gwdan,  a  sea-gull. 
Hence,  perhaps,  guU,  an  appellation  given  to  other  birds.  Cf.  Gully, 
below. 

OTJLLET  [gnl'it],  (I)  sb.  &  parcel  or  portion,  as  of  a  field. — Ludlow. 
"E's  a  good  ^^  o*  that  side  the  fild.' 

*  And  the  residewe  beinge  xx.  li.  lyeth  in  sundrye  gullettee  in  severall 
townes  and  shers.' — Ludlow  Muniments,  temp,  Edw,  VI.,  in  Wr. 

(2)  sb.  a  long,  narrow  piece  of  land. — ^Wbllinoton.  *I*ve  bin 
down  the  gullet  gettin*  rawnies.'    Cf.  Slcuig. 

(3)  sb,  a  passage  opening  out  of  a  street — a  'cul-de-sac,'  not  a 
thoroughfare. — Shbewsbitry.  *  I  say,  w*eer  does  that  55man  live  as 
maden  yore  gownd  P  *  '  W'y,  'er  lives  up  that  gullet  by  Hughes  the 
painter's  shop,  o'  yore  left-hand  side  as  yo*  gwun  up  the  Cop. 

*  Fr.  gouletj  a  narrow  entrance  to  a  harbour ;  O.fV.  goule  for  gueule,^ 
—Pick.     Cf.  Shut  (2). 

CnJLLT,  same  as  Onll,  above.     Com. 

OXTMPY  [gum-pi*!,  adj.  lumpy;  uneven. — ^Pulverbatoh.  'This 
5611en  yom's  mighty  gumpy — ^it'll  mak*  a  rough  stockin*.'    CI  Gobby. 

fim  [gnn*],  sb.f  obsols.  a  broad-cast  turnip-sower  of  a  peculiar 
description.  It  is  a  hollow  tin  cylinder  about  ten  feet  lon^,  divided 
into  compartments,  each  of  which  has  apertures  furnished  with  slides 
to  open  or  close  at  pleasure — ^the  upp^r  one  is  for  admitting  the  seed, 
the  lower  one  for  letting  it  out.  Tne  slide  by  which  the  seed  is  dis- 
tributed is  perforated  with  holes  of  various  sizes  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  tne  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown.  The  gun  is  held  by  two 
handles,  and  the  man  who  uses  it  carries  it  before  him  in  a  horizontal 
position,  shaking  it  as  he  goes  along. — Clee  Hills. 

GTJSOBOHS  [gur*-junz1,  sb,  pi.  coarse  refuse  from  flour.  Com. 
Ourgeons  are  produced  from  the  inner  skin  of  the  grain.  They 
are  lighter  in  substance  than  '  sharps,^  with  which  they  are  often 
confounded,  owing  to  the  respective  terms  being  applied  without 
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discrimination  to  the  different  kinds  of  refuse  meal  obtained.firom  the 
prooesses  of  '  dressing'  the  flour. 

Gf.  *Ft,  escourgeonf  a  kind  of  base  and  degenerate  wheat,  which 
being  ground  pelds  very  white,  but  very  light,  and  little  nouzishing 
meaL* — Howell's  Dictionary^  ed.  1673. 

*O.Pr.  facourchier,  escorce;  de  cortex.* — Bus. 

'  Cortexy  a  rinde  or  bark;  a  shell  or  pill.' — Diet.  Etym,  Lot, 

See  Sharps. 

QTTTH  [guth*],  sh,,  var.  pr.  a  girth. — Newport  ;  Ellesmbre. 

OTTTTEB  [gut'ur*],  (I)  eb.  2l  narrow  (natural)  watercourse,  generally 
'  flowing  into  a  brook — Grub's  Gutter;  Hope  Gutter ,  &c. — Clun. 

.  (2]  sb.  .  The  fissures  or  rifts  in  the  Longmynd  (Stretton  Valley  side) 
are  locally  known  as  gutters. — Church  Stretton.  Whatever  their 
producing  cause  may  have  been — geologists  differ  as  to  that — these 
gutters  now  serve  as  channels  for-  the  mountain  streamlets,  which, 
issuing  from  spring  or  bog,  flow  down  them — almost  invariably  from 
.  their  summit8--to  the  vaUev  below. 

O.F.  gutiere,    *  Fr.  gouttiere,  a  channel  or  gutter.' — ^Wbdg. 

(3)  [guot-ur*].    See  Brain. 

OITETLE  [gut-1],  V,  a.  to  drink  greedily. — Wbm.  Qy.  com.  *  Them 
chaps  binna  fur  work,  all  they  wanten's  to  guttle  the  drink  down  thar 
throttles.'    See  Outtle,  in  Wedo.    C£  Ghilch. 

OTLAVD  [gei'land],  sb,  a  sloping  piece  of  land;  a  high  bank.^— 
Oswestry,  Welsh  Border.  W.  ceuian,  a  hollow  bank ;  T-geulan^  a 
sloping  bank. 


H.  The  remarks  on  the  omission  of  this  letter  as  an  aspirafceyin 
•  Grammar  Outlines,  p.  xxxviii.,  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  the 
word  house  as  spelt  in  an  inscription  in  the  entrance  hedl  of  the  old 
half-timbered  dwelling-place  in  Brid^^north,  which  was  built  by 
Bichard  Forster,  A.D.  1580,  and  in  which  Bp.  Percy  was  bom,  AJ>. 
1729.    The  inscription  runs  thus : — 

EXCEPT  •  TIE  •  LORD  -BVILD -THE 
OWSE  TIE- LABOVRERS- THERE -OF- 
EVAIL  •  NOT  •  ERECTED  BY  R  •  FOR  • 

*    1580 

The  quaint  use  of  the  symbol  4>  to  represent  the  last  syllable  of 
FoTster  is  very  curious,  and  probably  exemplifies  the  local  pronun- 
ciation of  star  at  that  period.  Something  very  like  it  obtains  in  many 
parts  of  Shropshire  at  this  day. 

HACK  [ak*],  (1)  v.  a.  to  chop;  to  mince.     Com.     'Now,  'aek  them 
garrits,  an'  get  the  bif  an'  bacon  up  fur  the  men's  dinner.' 

'  And  leet  comaunde  anon  to  hakke  and  hewe 
The  okes  olde,  and  leve  hem  on  a  rewe 
In  oulpous  wel  arrayed  for  to  brenne.' 

Ghaxtcer,  The  Knightes  Tate,  L  2007,  ed.  Morris. 

O.Du.  haek^n,  to  chop;  to  cut. 
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(2)  «(.,  ob9oU,  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  pig,  undivided. — 
— ^Ellesmere,  WeUhampton. 

*'I£ackf  the  Lights,   Liver,   and  Heart  altogether/ — Academy  of 
Armory ^  Bk.  11.  ch.  ix.  p.  181. 
CL  Haslet. 

(3)  ah.  a  small  pick  used  in  getting  coal. — Colliery  ;  M.  T.  Ash 
has  this,  which  he  caUs  '  a  local  word ; '  and  Bailey — ed.  1782— says 
it  is  '  North  Country.'    Cf.  Maondrel. 

EACK'AVE,  8h.  the  handle  of  a  '  hack.'— J&zc^.     See  Auve. 

EACKEK,  sh.  a  short,  strong,  slightly  curved  implement  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  for  chopping  off  the  branches  of  fallen  .trees,  &c. — Clee  Hills  ; 
Ludlow,  Cleooury  Mvrtimer  (Forest  of  Wyre).    Cf.  Brummock. 

'  Axe,  hacker^  mittins,  and  other  small  tools.' — Aucttoneeff^s  Catalogue 
(Stoddesden),  1870. 

HACKLE  [ak'l],  (1)  ^&.  a  cone-shaped  covering  of  straw  placed  over 
bee-hives  to  protect  them  from  wet  and  cold. — Fulyerbatoh  ;  Cluk  ; 
Newport. 

Compare  * Heyke^  garment.  Lacerna*  with  Way's  note  in  Prompt 
Parv.,  p.  232.  Also,  *A.S.  hacde;  Goth.  hakuU;  O.Icel.  Mkull; 
O.H.Germ.  hachul,  hackle^  garments,'  in  Strat. 

r2)  V,  a.  to  cover  the  hives  with  '  hackles.' — Ibid,  *  It's  gettin'  time 
to  ackU  an'  clicket  the  bees — theer'U  be  a  snow  afore  lung.' 

(3)  V.  a.  to  cover  out-standing  com,  by  placing  inverted  sheaves 
over  the  *  mow '  in  such  a  manner  that  the  straw  spreads  out,  and 
forms  a  weather-thatch  to  throw  off  wet. — Ibid.  *  I 'spect  the  glass 
is  gwein  down,  far  the^n  begun  to  ^ackle  the  com  i'  the  lung  leasow, 
an  I  see  the  Maister  busy  among  'em.'    Cf.  Hattock. 

HACXLIKO-SHEAVES,  sb.  pi.  the  sheaves  turned  down  over  the 
*  mow.* —Ibid,    Cf.  Hattocka. 

HACXVET  [ak'ni'],  sb.  a  saddle-horse — an  easy-paced,  ambling  nag. 
— Fulverbatch.  Qy.  com.  *WhadI  han'ee  got  two  ^ackneysV 
'  Aye,  that's  a  spon  new  un  fiir  the  Missis — the  jockey's  oomin'  to 
break  it  nez'  wik.' 

'  Er  we  had  riden  fully  fytie  myle. 
At  Boughton  vnder  Blee  vs  gan  atake 
A  man,  that  clothed  was  in  clothes  blake, 


His  hakeney^  that  was  al  pomely  grys, 
So  swatte,  that  it  wonder  was  to  see ; 
It  semed  he  had  priked  myles  three.' 

Chaucer,  G.  569  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

'  Svne  to  thi  tennandis  &  to  thi  wawafouris 
If  effy  haknay9,  palfrais,  and  curfouris.' 

Lancelot  of  the  Laxky  1.  1730. 

•  Hakeney  horse..    BajtUuSy  equi/erua.^ — Prompt.  Parv, 
O.Fr.  haequenSe. 

HADDSV.     See  Oranmuur  Outlines,  verb  Have. 
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*  ft  tit  \>&xme  told  eche  til  o)>er  *  here  tenes  &  here  sorwe, 
^at  sadly  for  ei\>erB  sake  *  hodden  suffred  long.* 

William  of  Fdleme,  L  1014, 

HASITA.    See  Orammar  Outlines,  verb  Have. 

*  Sym,  I  wad  na  baulk  my  friend  his  blithe  design^ 
Gif  that  it  hadna  first  of  a'  been  mine.' 

Allan  Eahsay,  The  Gentle  Shepherd^  U.  L  p.  25. 

HAO   [ag*],  (1)  ah.  a  plantation;  a  coppice;  or  part  of  a  wood 
enclosed  for  any  special  purpose. — ^Wellington. 

'  This  said  he  led  me  over  holts  and  hags^ 
Through  thorns  and  bushes  scant  my  legs  I  drew.* 

Fairfax'  (a.d.  1600)  Taseo,  viii.  41,  in  Nares^ 

There  is  a  farm  called  the  Hag  a  few  miles  south  of  Bridgnorth,  in 
the  parish  of  Highley,  and  not  fiskr  from  the  Forest  of  Wyre. 

Mr.  Halliwell  says,  '  The  park  at  Auckland  Castle  was  formerly 
called  the  Ha^.* 

'A.S.  haga;  O.Du.  hage  (haghe);  O.IceL  hagi^  locus  sepe  circum- 
datus.'— Strat.    Cf.  Hay. 

(2)  8b.  an  allotment  of  limber  for  felling.— Glee  Hills;  Lxtdlow; 
Bridgnorth. 

When  a  wood  is  to  be  cut  down  and  a  number  of  men  are  engaged 
to  do  it,  they  conduct  the  operation  on  this  wise : — they  range  tiiem- 
selves  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  at  about  forty  yards  apart,  then  they 
start,  proceeding  in  straight  lines  through  the  wood,  hewing  down 
the  underwood,  and  hacking  the  outer  bark  of  the  trees  witii  tiieir 
'  hackers  *  as  they  go  along ;  shouting  to  each  other  in  the  mean 
while,  in  order  to  keep  their  respective  distances,  till  they  reach  the 
farther  limit  The  lines  thus  cleared  form  the  boundaries  of  the 
hag  apportioned  to  each  man  to  felL 

A  line  of  demarcation  of  this  kind  is  called  by  the  wood-cutters  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gleobury  Mortimer  a  *  6/tM,* — ^they  make  a 
hli88y  and  in  doing  it  '  brase ' — as  their  term  is— -the  outer  bark  of  the 
trees,  i.  e.  cut  and  slash  it :  in  using  this  expression  brase  they  preserve 
an  old  word,  meaning — according  to  Mr.  Halliwell — *  to  make  ready ; 
to  prepare,*  in  its  early  sense,  applying  it  as  they  do,  to  their  work  of 
preparation  for  the  hag.     See  Hagways,  N.  and  Q.  [dth  S.  xi.  257.] 

(3)  »b.  work  taken  by  contract;  a  job  of  work.— Pulverbatch; 
WoRTHEN ;  Ellesmere.  '  Whad  !  bin'ee  road-makin*,  James  Y ' 
'  No,  Tm  on'y  doin'  a  bit  of  a  'o^  fur  owd  Tummas — ^*e's  gwun  to  'is 
club  to-day.' 

EAGOIS  [ag'is],  eh.  Not  the  '  Great  chieftain  o*  the  puddin'-iace,' 
the  Scotch  '  Uaggie^  immortalized  by  Burns,  but  the  smaller  entrails 
of  a  calf;  what  the  *  chitterlings'  are  in  a  pig. — Oltjn. 

'  OmoMiSy  i.  tripa  vd  ventricmue  qui  continet  alia  viecera,  a  trype,  or  a 
podynge,  or  a  wesaunt,  or  haggesy  in  Way. 

EAGOIT  [ag'i't],  part,  adj.,  var.  pr.  harassed ;  careworn ;  emaciated ; 
*  bagged. — Pulverbatch.    *  Poor  Nancy  Poppet  looks  despert  *aggiit 
as  if  er  worked  'ard  an'  far'd  'ard.' 
Ash  has  '  Ragged,  tormented ;  harassed.^    See  ffag,  in  Wedg. 
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ILETag'l],  (1)  f;.  a.  to  cut  and  carve  in  notches. — Shrewsburt  ; 
M ;  I^LESMEBE.  Qy.  com.  '  Donna  yo'  *aggle  the  mate  i'  that 
r — ^I  conna  bar  to  see  it.' 


HAGGLE 
Wem 
way- 

<  Suffolk  first  died :  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 

Comes  to  him, ' 

K.  Henry  F.,  IV.  vi  II. 

*  The  manner  of  carving  is  not  only  a  very  necessary  branch  of 
information,  to  enable  a  lady  to  do  the  honours  of  her  table,  but 
makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the  consumption  of  a  family.  .  .  . 
.  .  Some  people  Imggle  meat  so  much  as  not  to  be  able  to  help  half  a 
dozen  persons  decently  from  a  large  tongue,  or  a  sirloin  of  beef ;  and 
the  diui  goes  away  with  the  appearance  of  having  been  gnawed  by 
dogs.' — Domestic  Cockery^  p.  vi.  ed.  1812 — 1815  (?). 

*  Sw.  dialect,  hagga^  to  hew.'— Wbdo.    C£  Kag  (3). 

(2)  V.  n.  to  dispute ;  to  bicker. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ; 
Wem.  Qy.  com.  *  Who  said  it  66nna  ? — ^yo'  wanten  to  ^aggh^  dun'ee — 
yo'  bin  always  ready  for  cposs-pladin'.' 

'  Fris.  hagghen,  rixari. — ^KiHan,'  in  Wedo. 

*  RixoTy  to  braule,  to  scould,  to  strive  and  quarrel' — IHct»  Etym, 
Lai,    Cf.Argy(I). 

(3)  V.  n.  to  drive  a  hard  bargain ;  to  be  tedious  in  coming  to  an 
agreement  about  price.  Qy.  com.  *  'E's  a  rar*  chap  to  drive  a  bargain, 
'ed  ^ aggie  a  nomr  fur  sixpence.'    Cf.  '«'''•'•'-' 


HAIFEB  [ai'fur'],  «6.,  rar.  pr,  a  heifer. — Corvb  Dai^  ;  Clbb  Hills. 
*  Hayfare^  is  given  as  the  gloss  of  'juvenca *  in  a  Metrical  Vocabulary ^ 
perhaps  xiv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

See  *  Hek/ere,  Juvenea,*  with  Way's  note  in  Prompt.  Parv,,  p.  234. 

A.S.  hedh/ore,  a  heifer. 

HAIHOW  [ai'ouj,  sh.  Gecintis  viridis,  the  Green  Woodpecker. — 
BRmaKORTH,  Cndmarsh,  'Pimardy  a  heighaw,  or  woodpecker.' — 
Cotgrave's  French  Dictionary,    See  Ecall. 

HAIBY-TAILOS^  sh,  the  caterpillar  of  Aretia  caja^  the  Tiger-moth. 
Clun,  Tvntchm.    C£  Tommy-Tailor. 

HALF-SOAKED,  part,  adj,  said  of  persons  of  feeble  mind  or  of  silly 
expression. — Shrewsbury  ;  Whttchuroh.  '  That  chap  looks  as  if 
'e  wuz  on'y  ^afe^doaked,*    Qi,  Finiahed. 

HALF-STSAIHED,  part.  adj.  simple ;  silly ;  half-witted.  Qy.  com. 
'  Well,  I  think  the  Maister  wuz  to  blame  to  trust  a  ^afe-strained  auf 
like  'im,  o5th  a  sperited  'orse — ^'e  met  a  bin  sure  'e'd  spile  it.' 

HALLAHTED  [alontid],  sh,,  ohsoU,  the  time  of  the  '  Festival  of  All- 
Saints.' — ^Pulverbatch.    G£  Alhalontid. 

HALTER  [aat'ur'],  Com.  [ou'tur'],  Ludlow,  sh.  It  \&  commonly 
said  of  a  person  m  impotent  rage  that  he  is  '  as  mad  as  a  tup  in  a 
'attfer.' 

HAKES  [ai'mz],  ah,  pi.  the  two  crooked  pieces  of  wood  which 
encompass  a  norse-coUar,  and  to  which  the  traces  are  attached. — 
Pulverbatch  ;  Newport.    Qy.  com. 

O 
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*  Lee  C0U8  de  chiyaus  portunt  esteles,'  mth  '  hame$ '  as  the  gloss  of 
*  esteles,^  occurs  in  The  Treatise  of  Walter  de  Biblesworih,  xiiL  cent.,  in 
Wr.  tocabs.,  toL  i.  p.  168. 

*  Attelle,  terme  de  Bourrelier,  espece  de  planche  ehantonm^e  qu*on 
attache  au  devant  des  colliers  des  cheyaux  de  chaixettes.  The  Aaum.' 
— Chamb. 

*Du.  haam;  hame;  horse-collar.' — Strat.    Cfl  Homes. 

HAH.    See  Grammar  Outlines,  verb  Haye. 

'  &  gode  sire,  for  godes  loue  '  also  grete^  wel  oft 
alle  my  freyliche  felawes  *  )>at  to  l^is  forest  longes, 
han  pertilyche  in  many  places  *  pleide  wi)?  ofte.* 

William  of  Paiemey  1.  361. 

*  For  al  ys  good  that  hath  good  ende, 
When  ^e  han  mended  30  han  do  mys. 

This  ys  no  nay.* 

John  Audelay's  Poeme,  p.  64. 

*  **  They  ?Mn,**  which  you  may  read  in  Chaucer,  and  hear  in  York- 
shire and  Derbyshire,  is  a  contraction,  hav-en,* — Feoge's  Anecdote* 
of  the  English  Language,  p.  202,  ed.  1814. 

A.S.  habban,  to  haye. 

HAH D-BBEADTH.    See  Weights  and  Measnres,  p.  xciii. 

*  Hand-breadth  (Ex.  xxy.  25),  a  measure  of  length  now  rarely  used ; 
a  palm.  Horses  are  still  measured  by  liands.  Compare  £zek.  xl.  43.' 
— Bible  Word^Book. 

*  Others  haye  thoueht,  that  it  [|the  grape  of  Amomum]  oommeth 
from  a  shrubbe  like  Myrtle,  &  caneth  not  aboue  a  hand-bredth,  or  4 
inches  in  height.' — Holland's  Pliny,  xii.  13,  in  ibid. 

'  She's  bow-hough'd,  she's  hein  shinn'd, 
Ae  limpin'  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter; 
She's  twisted  ri^ht,  she's  twisted  left. 
To  balance  £sur  in  ilka  quarter. 


Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wad  na  ^e  a  button  for  her.' 

BoBEBT  BuBNS,  Poems,  p.  207,  1.  14,  c.  2. 

*  Hande  Brede.     Palmtis.* — Prompt.  Parv. 
A.S.  hand-brdd,  a  hand's  breadth. 

HAVDKEBCHEE  [ang'kur'chur'],  8b.  a  handkerchief.     Qy.  com. 

'  Oliver if  you  wiU  know  of  me 

What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkercher  was  stained.' 

As  You  Like  It,  IV.  iii  97. 

'  Handdoth  (Sax.  hondclath)  was  the  old  and  more  proper  word  for 
that  which  we  now  call  a  Handkercher.^ — ^Blount,  Olossographia, 
p.  298. 

See  *  Kerche,^  with  Way's  note,  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  272. 

Of.  Hanshaker. 

HAHSLASS,  $h.  a  windlass.     Com.— M.  T. 
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HAFDY-PAHDY.     See  Bk.  II.,  Folklore,  &c.,  *  Games.' 

HAVGltAH'S-WAOES,  eh.  pi.,  alA  money  paid  before-hand  for  work. 
Shrewsbury.    See  Hal. 

HAHSEL  [an'sl],  {\)  sh.  the  first  money  received  in  the  day  on  the 
sale  of  goods.— Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com.  *  Bless  yo', 
Missis,  tak'  stunmat  off  me  jest  fur  'ariael;  Tve  carried  my  basket  all 
mornin'  an'  never  soud  a  crock.  Thank  yo'.  Missis,  111  spit  on  this, 
an'  'ope  if  11  be  lucky.' 

'  And,  fiercely  drawing  forth  his  blade,  doth  sweare 
That  who  so  hardie  luind  on  her  doth  lay, 
It  dearely  shall  aby,  and  death  for  handseU  pay.' 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Bk.  YI.  o.  xi.  si  zy. 

'  It  is  a  common  practice  among  the  lower  class  of  hucksters,  pedlars, 
or  dealers  in  fruit  or  fish,  on  receiving  the  price  of  the  first  goods  sold 
that  day,  which  they  call  hansel,  to  spit  on  the  money,  as  they  term 
it,  for  good  luck.' — Grose,  Popular  SuperstitioiiB, 

*  Hansel  ffrom  the  Brittish  honsd) ;  he  that  bestows  the  first  money 
with  a  Tradesman,  in  the  morning  of  a  Fair  or  Market,  is  said  to  give 
bim  Handsel,  quasi  Handsale* — Blount's  Olossographia,  p.  298. 

'  **  Hansale,  Strena,** — Cath.  "  Strena  est  bona  sors,  Anglice  han- 
selL" — Ortus.  **  Hansell,  estrayne,  I  hansell  one,  I  gyue  hun  money 
in  a  mornyng  for  suche  wares  as  he  selleth,  ie  estrene" — Palso.' 
Prompt  Parv.  and  Notes. 

'  O.IceL  handsal,  handsel  (hansel).' — Strat. 

A.S.  hand-sylen,  a  giving  into  the  hands.     Of.  Amess. 

(2)  r.  a.  to  try,  or  use,  a  thin^  for  the  first  time. — Pulverbatch. 
Qy.  com.  '  I  never  aid  sich  a  time  fur  wet ;  I  thought  to  ^ansel  my 
new  bonnet  o'  Wissun-Sunday,  but  it  rayned  all  day  lung — ^it'll  get 
owd  a-lyin*  by.' 

* and  Hose  ^e  dissheres, 

Godfrey  of  garlekehithe  *  and  gryfin  )>e  walshe, 
And  vpholderes  an  hepe  *  erly  Di  ^  morwe 
Geuen  glotoun  with  glad  chore  *  good  ale  to  hansel.'^ 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  v.  1.  326. 

*  ** .  .  .  To  hanselle,  strenare,  arrare.** — Oath.  Ano.  **  EstreinS, 
handselled,  that  hath  liie  handsell  or  first  use  of." — CoTO.'    See  Way. 

HAHSHAKEB  [an'shukur^],  ah.,  var.  pr.  a  handkerchief. — Wel- 
UNGTON.    Cf.  Kandkercher. 

HAVTLE  [an-tl],  sh.  a  handful.  Qy.  com.  '  I'll  scaud  a  'anfh  o' 
'ops  an'  bmd  it  to  the  mar's  leg — it'll  bring  the  swellin'  down.' 

HantU,  in  Southern  Scotch,  means  a  good  many,  a  considerable 
number  or  quantity ;  and  Dr.  Murray  says,  *  the  word  seems  to  be 
hand-tal,  a  hlEmd-tale  or  number.' — Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of 
8et4land,  p.  178. 

See  Grammar  Outlines  {nouns  compounded  with  ^ful '),  p.  zliii« 

HAPPSV  [ap-n],  adv.  perhaps ;  probably. — Ck)LLiERT.  *  'Appm  I 
shall  be  tfioer.' 

4  2 
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*  *^  Now  faire  words  makes  fooles  faine ; 

&  that  may  be  seene  by  thy  Master  &  thee ; 
ffor  you  may  happen  think  itt  soone  enoughe 
when-euer  you  that  shooting  see." ' 

Northumberland  betrayed  by  DowglaSy  1. 181.     Percy, 
Folio  MS.,  vol.  ii.  p.  224,  ed.  Hales  and  FumiyaiL 

P^go  gives,  'Happen  and  Haply,  perhaps.  B^ppen  I  may  go. 
Derb.'    Cf.  Mayhappen.    See  Behapp^n. 

HABBSV  [aa'r'dnl  v,  a,,  pec.  to  air  clothes — damp  from  the  washing. 
— ^Clun,  Here/d.  Border.  *  Mind  as  yo'  ^ard'n  them  things  afore  yo* 
putten  'em  away.'    A.S.  heardian,  to  harden. 

HABB-YEDS  [aa-r'd  yedz],  sb.  pi.  the  hard,  globose  heads  of 
CentaurSa-nigra,  black  Knapweed. — ^Welunoton. 

HABIFFE  [ae'r'if],  sb.  Galium  Aparine,  Goose-grass  or  Cleavers. 
Com. 

*Hec  uticdla,  haryffe/  occurs  in  a  Nominale,  zv.  cent.,  in  Wr. 
Tocabs.,  YoL  i.  p.  226.  Mr.  Wright  has  the  following  note  upon  it : — 
*  In  Gloucestershire  the  name  hairiff  is  ^ven  to  the  plant  called  more 
usually  goose-grass  or  cleavers;  ...  in  the  north  it  is  applied  to 
catdiweed.'    SSb  *  Hayryf^  in  Frompt.  Parv.,  with  Way's  note. 

HABHISH  [aa'r'nish],  (1)  sb.  horse-trappiDgs ;  harness. — ^Pulvbr- 
batgh;  Ludlow;  Wem.  'The  ^arnish  mus'  be  brought  i'  the 
kitchen,  it's  gettin'  quite  mouldy.'    See  below. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  put  the  harness  on  horses. — Ibtd.  *  TeU  Jack  to  *artmh 
the  mar' ;  I*  want  to  g66  as  &xe  as  the  Be&s-leech,  for  that  cow's 
despert  bad.' 

John  Audelay  uses  this  form  in  the  sense  of  to  garnish  or  decorate : — 

* he  is  a  gentylmon  and  jolyl^  arayd, 

Hi  ft  gurdlis  hameachit  with  silver,  his  baaLard  hongus  bye.' 

Foema,  p.  10. 

*  O.Fr.  hamaMher^  hamacher,  gamir,  gquiper Oe  mot  ne 

derive  pas  de  I'allemand  hamisch;  .  .  .  cest  le  contraire  qu'il  eiit 
fallu  aamettre  .  .  .  [c'est]  du  celtique :  kymri  haiam,  anc.  breton 
Tioiam,  irlandais  iaran,  fer.'    See  further,  in  Bub. 

EABBOOST  [aar'-ftost],  sb.,  var.  pr.  harvest  —  Shrewsburtj 
PuLVERBATCH.  *  Back  0  harr8o»t '  is  aiter  the  harvest.  •  Wen's  yore 
wakes,  Tum  P '     '  Oh,  back  o'  'arrSoHj    Der.  <  harroosting.' 

HABBOOST-DBnTK,  sb.  strong,  twelvemonth -old    ale. — Ibid. 
They*n  got  some  o'  the  beet  owd  beer  at  GofTs  o'  Wes'ley  as  ever 
I  tasted.     'Aye,  they  wun  al'ays  noted  fur  good  ^arrifoti'drink,^ 
See  Brink. 

HABBOOSTDTO,  sb.  the  act  of  getting  in  the  harvest.— 72>u;.  '  Our 
Dick's  gwun  o61^  Jack  Sankey  an'  a  lot  on 'em  down  toert  Atcham 
an'  Emstrey  ^-arrdoetin^ — yo'  sin  they  bin  jrarlier  down  theer ;  they'n 
get  three  wiks  'arrdoet  wages,  an'  be  back  time  enough  fur  ours.' 

HABIIT-LOHO-LEOS,  sb.  Tipula  giganUa,  Great  Crane-fly.     Com. 
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**Arryf  ^Arry-lung-legSt 
CouldiQa  say  'is  prars ; 
Ketcbt  'im  by  the  lef  leg, 
An  thro  wed  'im  down  stars.' 

Children's  Doggerel  Verse. 

HAESLET  [aar'-sli't],  ohsoUA  same  as  Haslet,  q.  v. — Clee  Hills- 
Mr.  Halliwell  glosses  this  word,  '  A  pig^s  chitterlings,'  and  quotes, 
'  A  haggise,  a  ciiitterling,  a  hog^s  harslet,' — Nomefidator,  p.  87. 

In  the  Domestic  Cookery^  p.  64,  ed.  1812 — 1815  (P),  there  are  directions 
for  dressing  a  Fig*s  HardA : — ' .  .  .  chop  the  liyer^  sweetbreads,  &c., 
.  .  .  when  mixedf,  put  all  into  a  cawl,  and  fiEuten  it  up  ti^bt  with  a 
needle  and  thread.  Boast  it  on  a  hanging  jack,  or  by  a  string.'  This 
would  be  a  haggis.  Altematiye  instructions  are — *  Or  serye  in  slices 
with  parsley  for  a/ry/    Of.  Fry  (2). 

HABVEST-BEEB,  same  as  Harroost-drmk.    Qy.  com. 

HABTEST-OOOSE.     See  Bk.  II.,  Folklore,  &c.,  <  Customs '  {harvest), 

HASAM-JASAM  [ai'zum  jai'zum],  adj,  equal,  as  in  weight,  size,  or 
yalue. — Pulverbatch.  *Theer  wuz  fifteen  faggits  i'  one  lot,  an' 
sixteen  i'  the  tother,  an'  I  put  'em  little  an'  big  together,  to  mak'  'em 
as  'isam-Jasam  as  I  could.' 

HASK  [as'k],  sb,  a  hoarse,  hard  cough. — Newport  ;  Wem  ;  Whit- 
OHTTRCH.     *  'E's  gotten  sich  a  *ask  on  *im.' 

'  He  hath  a  great  fiaskness^  gravi  asthmate  implicatur.' — Sorman, 
in  Wedo.    See  below.    Of.  Hoost,  also  Wisk. 

HA8KT  [as'ki'l,  adj.  harsh;  dry;  arid. — Wem;  Whitchurch. 
'  A  *asky  cougn ; '  '  'asiky  winds ; '  '  'ard  an'  *askg  land.'  See  harske 
or  ?uukef  with  Way's  note,  in  Prompt,  Parv.,  p.  228.  IceL  Jieskr,  hcutr, 
harsh. 

HASLET  [as*li'tj,  ah,,  obsols.l  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  pig, 
taken  out  entire— with  the  wind-pipe  attached.  —  Pulyerbatch  ; 
Olttn.  '  We  shanna  a  to  bwile  the  pot  o'  Friday,  theerll  be  the  *adet 
fur  the  men's  dihners.' 

'  There  was  not  a  hog  killed  within  three  parishes  of  him,  whereof 
he  had  not  some  part  of  the  luulet  and  puddings.' — Ozell  (first  half 
18th  cent),  BahelaiSf  Bk.  iii.  ch.  41,  in  Nares. 

*  Haslet  [probably  of  Haste^  F.  a  Spit,  because  being  usually 
roasted],  the  Entrails  of  a  Hog.'— Bailey,  ed.  1727. 

*  Fr.  hastille,  hasterely  hastemenue,  the  pluck  or  gather  of  an  animal.' 
— ^Wedg.    Of.  Harslet,  also  Hack. 

HASP  [as'p],  sb,  a  fastening  for  the  lid  of  a  box — a  folding  clasp 
with  staple  attached  which  falls  over  the  lock :  the  staple  fits  into  an 
aperture  on  one  side  of  the  key-hole,  and  is  there  secured  by  the  bolt 
of  the  lock.  Oom.  '  I  lost  the  kay,  an'  didna  like  to  break  the  'asp, 
to  I  knocked  a  bwurd  out  o'  the  bottom.' 

'  And  undeme)>e  is  an  hasp,  shet  wify  a  stapil  and  a  clasp.' 

jR.  Coer  de  Lion,  L  4083,  in  Strat. 

'  Clavis  vel  sera^  hespe,'  occurs  in  Semi-Saxon  VocdbtUary,  xii.  cent., 
in  Wr.  Yocaba,  Tol.  i  p.  92. 
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*  **  Haspe  of  a  dore,  cltcAetfc."— Palso.  **  Agraphe,  a  claspe,  hook, 
brace,  popple,  haspe.'* — CoTO.     In  this  last  sense  the  word  ha9pa 

occurs  m  tne  Sherbom  Cartulary,  MS where,  among  the  g:ift8 

of  William  the  sacrist  (xii.  cent?),  is  mentioned,  *' Miasale  cum  haspd 
argenttd,'^'—WAY. 

Bailey— ed.  1782— has,  *  An  Hasp,  a  Sort  of  fastening  for  a  Door, 
Window,  &c.' 

A.S.  hcspa,  hcesp,  a  hapse,  hasp,  the  hook  of  a  hinge.    0£  Clicket  (1). 

HASTEKER  [ai'snur'],  sb.  a  long  funnel-shaped  tin  vessel  for  warm- 
ing *  drink '  quickly :  when  used  for  this  purpose  it  is  put  into  the  fire, 
not  upon  it,  as  a  saucepan  would  be. — Obaven  A&ms.  See  Sadener, 
in  Wedg.     Cf.  Horn. 

HAT  [sit'\  pret,  obsoh.  heated. — Pulverbatch.  *WhadVee  bin 
doin  all  momin*? — I  'a*  the  oven  an'  knad  the  bread  afore  the  men 
comen  in  fur  thar  bayte,  an'  yo'n  bin  pitherin'  o'er  them  tuthroe  milk- 
things  all  this  wilde/ 

HAT-BAT,  sb,  the  Long-eared  Bat. — Pulverbatch  ;  Worthek.  Cf. 
Billy-bat,  also  Flitter-mouse. 

HATCHEL,  same  as  Hetohel,  q.  v. — Cleb  Hills. 

*  An  Hatchely  of  which  there  are  several  sorts,  one  finer  than  another, 
these  are  long  Iron  Pinns  set  orderly  in  a  Board  with  which  Hemp 
and  Flax  is  combed  into  fine  haires.'—  Academy  of  Armory y  Bk.  III. 
ch.  iii.  p.  106. 

HAT-FTJLL-OF-FEATHEBS,  (1)  sb.  the  nest  of  the  Long-taUed 

Titmouse.— Oswestry. 

*  Meanwhile  Bupert,  wandering  listlessly  about  the  pool,  and  keep- 
ing his  eye  on  the  hushes,  discovered  the  most  beautifmlv-constructed 
nest  of  any  of  our  English  birds — that  of  the  long-tailed  tit.  This 
nest  was  about  as  large  as  a  small  cocoa-nut,  and  just  the  shape  of 
one,  with  a  small  hole  in  the  side,  near  the  top,  to  admit  the  birds. 
It  was  made  of  mosses,  feathers,  and  hair,  and  was  encrusted  on  the 
outside  with  lichens,  until  it  looked  as  if  it  were  spangled  with  frosted 
silver.  Inside,  it  was  so  full  of  fine  soft  feathers,  that  it  quite  justified 
the  name  it  bears  among  the  country  lads  of  a  '*  hat  fall  of  feathers.^* ' 
— G.  Christopher  Dayies,  Bamhle$  and  Adventures  of  Our  School 
Field-Club,  p.  136,  ed.  1875. 

(2)  eb.  the  nest  of  the  WiUow  Wren. — Oswestry. 

This  nest  *  is  a  rounded  structure  with  a  hole  in  the  side,  through 
which  the  bird  obtains  admission  into  the  interior.  .  .  .  The  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  generally  leaves,  grasses,  and  moss,  and 
the  interior  is  lined  with  a  warmer  bed  of  soft  feaUiera^' — Wood's 
Natural  History  (Birds),  vol.  ii.  p.  281. 

HATHOEN  [aath'ur'nl,  sb.,  var.  jjr.  the  hawthorn. — Pulverbatch. 
*  I  went  to  Cunder  [Condover]  church  o'  Wissun- Sunday  to  see  the 
poor  owd  Maister's  grave,  an  come  the  fut  road  across  the  Park 
back — ^it  wuz  grand,  the  ^athurn  trees  wun  blowed  as  w'ite  as  a  sheet' 

HATTOCK  [at*uk],  v.  a.  to  cover  reaped  com  in  the  field  with 
hattocks.    See  below.    Cf.  Haokle  (3),  also  Hood. 
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HATT0CK8,  sh.  pL  sheayes  of  com  inverted  over  the  *xnow*  to 
inrotect  it  fh>m  wet.  The  two  end  sheaves  of  the  *  mow,'  which  con- 
sists of  eight  sheaves,  are  taken  as  hattocks  for  the  remaining  six. — 
Ellesmbre,  Wehhampton,  Compare  O.N.  hottr  (later  Awttr),  which 
had,  according  to  Cleasby,  the  primary  meaning  of  the  cowl  of  a 
cloak,  and  seems  to  be  allied  to  helta,  a  hood,  with  A.S.  hcUeVt  clothing; 
apparel.     Whence  hait  +  ock^  a  covering. 

*  An  Hattock  is  three  Sheafs  laid  together.' — Academy  of  Armory^ 
Bk.  ni.  ch.  iii.  p.  73.  ' 

Ghrose  gives  '  Hattock^  a  shock  of  com  containing  twelve  sheaves,  N. 
Cf.  Hackling-sheaves,  also  Hooders. 

HAI7L  faulj,  v.  a,  to  carry  coal. — Shrewsbdry  ;  Ludlow. 

'  1805.  Dec'.  ?•*,  HawHng  Load  Coals  to  the  workhouse.    1-0-0.' 
— Pariah  AccounUy  Much  Wen  lock. 
Cf.  Lug  (1). 

EATJLIEB  [aid'yur*],  sh.  a  man  who  carts  coal,  &c.  for  hire. — 
Sheewsbxtrt  ;  Ellesmbre.  '  I've  bin  to  Philips  the  'aulier  to  axe 
'im  w'en  'e  can  fatch  me  a  looad  o*  c6al  from  the  Cut-w'arf* 
[Ellesmere].    See  -ier.    C£  Jagger. 

HAULM  [aum-],  sb.  pea«e-straw;  bean-stalks,  &c. — Pulverbatch. 
Qy.  com. 

*  Culmtis,  heahn/  occurs  in  Archbp.  JElfri^B  Vocabulary^  x.  cent., 
in  Wr.  vocaba.,  vol.  i.  p.  38,  and  Mr.  Wright  remarks  upon  it: — 
'  The  straw  of  com,  as  well  as  the  stalks  of  many  other  plants,  are 
[mc]  still  called  haulm  in  many  of  our  provincial  dialects.' 

'A.S.  healm;  O.Sax.,  O.H.  G^rm.  halm;  O.Icel.  Jidlmr,  halm 
(haum),  cu^miM.'— Strat. 

HAW.    See  Waggoners'  Words  to  Horses. 

HAWS  [au'z],  8b.  pi.  the  fruit  of  Qraidg^u  Oxyacdntha^  Hawthorn. 
Com. 

*  ffawe$t  hepus,  &  hakemes  *  ^  \>e  hasel-notes, 

&  of>er  frut  to  )>e  fulle ' 

William  of  Paleme,  1.  1811. 

C£  Hippety-haws.    See  Hips,  also  Cuckoo's-beads. 

HAT,  sb.,  obsoU.  a  plantation  ;  a  wood  ;  a  coppice :  formerly  a  portion 
of  a  forest,  or  wood,  enclosed  for  special  purposes,  as  of  deer-keeping, 
feeding  swine,  &c.,  but  in  this  sense  the  term  is  become  obsolete, — 
Wellington.  A  gamekeeper  of  Lord  Forester's  said  [1868],  *  We*n 
seventeen  *ays  about  *ere,  an'  we  cut'n  [thin]  one  every  ear,  so  it'll  be 
seventeen  'ears  afore  the  Arcall  [Ercall^  is  cut  agen.'  A  group  of  small 
coppices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington  is  known  as  the  *  Black 
Hays.'  The  entrance  to  the  king's  Hay  in  the  forest  of  Mount  Gilbert, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Wrekin  forest,  is  still  called  Hay-g&ie.  Hay 
enters  into  the  names  of  several  places  about  Wellington,  as  Horse- 
way, Hinks-Way,  &c.  It  occurs  in  like  manner  in  other  parts  of  Salop. 
*  Tlie  Hay '  near  Coalport  was  formerly  a  portion  of  Shirlot  Forest. 
'  The  Hays '  and  '  Hay  House '  are  the  names  of  farms  which  lie  a  few 
miles  south  of  Biidgnorth  ;  and  two  others  which  border  on  the  Glee 
Hills  are  called  respectively  '  ^cy-more  *  and  '  JHay-farm.*  On  the 
west  side  of  the  county,  northward  of  Worthen,  there  is  a  farm  on 
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what  is  called  the  Forest  of  Hayes — south  of  this  is  ^oy-wood. 
About  half  a  mile  from  Westbury  there  is  a  mill  at  ^Tay-ford.  Then, 
near  the  southern  limits  of  the  county,  not  &r  from  Ludlow,  is  Hay 
Park.  Other  instances  might  be  adduced,  but  those  here  giyen  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  how  the  old  word  hay  =  enclosure,  once  obtained 
in  Shropshire. 

'  In  the  edition  of  the  Ortus  in  Mr.  Wilbraham's  library,  dauaurat 
is  rendered  "a  closse,  or  a  heye."  Haye  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
sense  of  an  enclosure ;  thus  in  the  gloss  on  the  "  liher  vocatu$  equtu^** 
called  in  the  Promptorium  "  Distigius"  written  by  John  de  Ghurlandil, 
occurs  **  Cimiteriumy  chyrche-haye.** — ^Harl.  MS.  1002.  In  the  Golden 
Legend  it  is  said,  **he  had— foule  way  thorugh  hayea  and  hedges, 
.  woodes.  stones,  hylles  and  valeys." — f.  68,  b.'    Way,  p.  221. 

'O.Fr.  hate,  cloture  en  g^n^ral;  du  bas-allemand  haeghe,  endoa.' 
—Bur. 

Compare  'A.S.  haga;  O.Du.  ?iage  (Jiaghe) ;  O.Icel.  ha,gi,  locus  sepe 
drcumdatus.' — Strat.    See  below.    Cf.  Hag  (1). 

UAYHENT,  HETMEHT,  sb.,  ohs.  a  fence;  a  boundary.  This 
word,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hartshorne  as  having  come  under  lus  notice 
in  a  parish  book  pertaining  to  Smethcot,  and  which  he  subsequently 
found  to  mean,  '  the  hedge  which  encircles  part  of  the  churchyard,' 
seems  to  have  had  a  wide  range  throughout  Shropshire.  Though  for 
the  most  part  restricted  in  its  application  to  the  l)oundary — of  what- 
eyer  kina  it  were — which  enclosed  the  churchyard,  yet  it  was  not 
necessarily  so. 

Qough,  in  his  History  of  Myddle,  pp.  10,  11,  at  the  date  of  17*70, 
says,  that  a  certain  brid^  oyer  a  brook  *  some  years  past  was  out  of 
repaire,  and  the  parishioners  of  Baschurch  parish  did  require  the 
parish  of  Myddle  to  repaire  one  half  of  this  bridge.  .  .  .  Bowland 
Hunt  of  Boreatton,  Fsq.  .  .  .  liyins^  in  Baschurch  pansh,  was  rery 
.  sharp  upon  the  inhabitsmts  of  Myddle  parish  beecause  they  refused  to 
repair  half  the  bridge.  But  the  parishioners  of  Myddle  answeared  that 
the  brooke  was  whoaly  in  the  parish  of  Baschurch,  and  was  the  Hay- 
ment  or  fence  of  the  men  of  Baschurch  parish,  betweene  their  lands, 
and  the  lands  in  Myddle  parish.  .  .  .'  At  p.  33  of  the  same  work, 
Gough  says,  speaking  of  Billmarsh  Ghreen,  *  This  is  a  small  common, 
much  controverted,  whether  it  lyes  in  the  Lordship  of  Myddle,  or  in 
the  parish  of  Broughton,  and  libei'tyes  of  Salop.  .  .  .  But  all  Billmarsh 
was  formerly  a  common,  and  it  should  seem  mat  this  Greene  was  left 
out  of  it  when  it  was  incloased,  for  all  other  places  make  Heyment 
from  BUmarsh  except  this  Greene.' 

In  p.  65  of  A  Lecture  on  Quaiford^  Morville  and  Aston  Eyre  800 
Years  AgOy  by  the  Rey.  George  Leigh  Wasey,  M.A.  (Bridgnorth, 
1859),  the  following  old  custom  at  Quatford  is  recorded : — *  The  wall 
round  the  churchyard,  extending  two  hundred  and  seventy  yards,  is 
apportioned  between  the  following  nine  properties  in  the  parish, 
wmch  are  bound  by  immemorial  usage  to  keep  certain  lengths  of  it 
in  fixed  repair,  on  the  application  of  the  churchwardens :  the  Careswell 
Charity  estate;  Daniel's  mill;  Mr.  Pitman's  estate  at  Eardington, 
late  Mr.  Duppa's;  Mrs.  Oldbury's;  Mr.  Butter's;  the  Hay  feirm, 
now  Mr.  Walker's  property;  Lord  Sudeley's  farm  at  the  iKnowle; 
Mr.  Hudson's  at  the  Deanery ;  and  Mr.  Norton's  at  Eardington.' 

The  portions  of  the  churchyard  wall  for  these  '  Properties '  to  repair 
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.  so  many  yards  each  are  marked  out  on  *the  yestry  map,  wlucK  is 
called  'the  Map  of  the  Ilayments.* 

The  following^  extract  is  from  the  Churchwardent^  AccounUt  Clun : — 
'  Affreed  at  a  Vestry  Meeting  held  for  the  parish  of  Clun,  the  24*^  Day 
of  May  1755,  for  the  Repairs  of  the  Church  and  the  Churchyard  WaU 
or  Hai/mentSj  as  follows.  .  .  .* 

In  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  Hopton  Castle,  are  the  following 
entries  :—•  1747,  Pd.  Will"  Bottwood  for  mend-g  Haymmi  0-17-0. 

•  Pd.    Mr.   Beale  for  Timb'.    1-1-0. 

1766.  for  Railing  the  Church  hayment  at  two  nence  f.  0  -  12  -  0.' 

The  churchyard  at  Hopton  Castle  is  still  [1875]  enclosed  by  a 
wooden  paling  on  its  south  side,  though  it  is  no  longer  called  the 
hnymicnt, 

Gough  glosses  the  proper  name  Hayward,  *  a  keeper  or  overseer  of 
Hayment*  See  History  of  Myddfe,  p.  197.  Hayment  is  made  up  of 
Fr.  hate,  and  Fr.  suffix,  '  ment.*    See  Hay,  above. 

HATTICK,  sb.  common  Whitethroat. — Oswestry.  This  bird,  when 
alarmed,  flies  about  the  tall  grass  uttering  a  *  ^I'c^-ing '  sound,  from 
which  it  gets  its  name,  Haytick.    See  Flax.     Cf.  TXtick. 

HE,  used  for  It  See  Grammar  Outlines  {personal  pronouns),  p. 
xlviii. 

*  A !  nay !  lat  be ;  the  philosophres  stoon. 

Elixir  dept, 

For  al  our  craft,  whan  we  han  al  ydo, 
And  al  our  sleighte,  he  wol  nat  come  vs  to. 
He  hath  ymaad  vs  spenden  mochel  good.' 

Chatjceb,  G.  867,  868  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 
Cf.  Him,  below. 

HEAB  [yed-].  Com.  [yad*],  Bishop's  Castlb;  Clun.  [yud*], 
LuDiiOW,  Burford, 

HEAD-OUT  [yed*  out],  v,  a.  to  'drive  a  head'  in  advance  of  the 
general  workings. — Collieby.    See  Drive  a  head. 

HEAD-COLLAR  [yed*  kol-'ur'],  sh,  a  kind  of  bridle  put  on  to  a  horse 
for  the  pui'pose  of  fastening  him  to  the  manger, — ^an  arrangement  of 
leather  straps,  passing  over  the  nose,  under  the  throat,  and  round  the 
neck  of  the  ammal.  A  rope— which  is  sometimes  called  the  shank — 
is  attached  to  the  head-collar,  and  by  it  the  horse  is  tied  up  in  his 
stall. — Ellesmere.    Qy.  com. 

HEAD-STALL  [ed'stnl  and  yed'stul],  sh.,  ohsols.  1  same  as  Head-collar^ 
above. — Atcham;  Ellesmere. 

< one  did  take 

The  horse  in  hand  within  his  mouth  to  looke : 

Another,  that  would  seeme  to  have  more  wit, 
Him  by  the  bright  embrodered  hed- stall  tooke.' 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Bk.  V.  c.  iii.  st.  xxxiiL 

' .  .  .  .  his  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle  and  stirrups  of 

no  kindred ; and  with  a  half-checked  bit  and  a  head-stall  of 

sheep's  leather.' — Taming  of  the  Shrew,  III.  ii.  68. 
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HEAP  [yep*],  Com.  [yup*],  Clun  ;  Ludlow,  Bwrford^  v.  a.  and  sh. 
to  heap ;  a  neap.     See  Soutch-Tup. 

HEARKEN-OUT,  v.  «.  to  be  on  the  watch  for  information. — 
Shuewsbuby  ;  Newport.  Qy.  com.  *  We*n  'earJ^n-ouif  an'  mebbe 
we  shan  *ear  o'  summat  * — having  reference  to  the  subject  of  inquiry. 

HEART  [aaT*t],  sb.,  pec.  state  ;  condition  ;  said  of  ground. — Pulvbr- 
BATCH.  Qy.  com.  *  It'll  do  mighty  well  this  time  athout  muck, 
the  groun*  's  in  good  ^earty  an'  well  claned.' 

HEARTEN,  v.  a,  to  cheer ;  to  encourage ;  to  invigorate. — Pulteb- 
BATCH ;  Newport  ;  Wem.  Qy.  com.  This  term  is  usually  employed 
with  one  or  other  of  the  prepositions,  up  or  on,  *  Come  in  an'  'ftye  a 
dish  o'  tay — it'U  *earien  yo'  on — yo'n  find  it  a  good  way  to  Powther- 
bitch  [Pulverbatch],  an'  all  up  'UL' 

*  Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble  lords 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence : 
Unsheathe  your  sword,  good  father ;  cry  '*  Saint  George  l"' 

3  K,  Henry  VI.,  U.  ii.  79. 

'  Roger.  Kind  Patie,  now  fair  fa'  your  honest  heart, 
Ye're  aye  sae  cadgy,  and  haye  sic  an  art 

To  hearten  ane ' 

Allan  Ramsay,  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  I.  i.  p.  11. 

A.S.  hyrtan,  to  encourage ;  comfort. 

HEART-WELL  [aaVt  wel**],  adj.  in  good  general  health. — Shrews- 
bury; Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com.  'I'm  pretty  *eart'Weily  God  be 
thaiikit,  on'y  infirm'd.' 

HEAVE  [aiv],  (1)  v.  a.,  var.  pr.  to  lift  Com.  ^^Aive  that  pot  off 
the  fire,  them  tatoes  bin  done.' 

'  &  comande  \>e  couherde  *  curteysli  and  fayre, 
to  heue  yp  I'at  hende  child  *  bi-hinde  him  on  his  stede.' 

William  of  Paleme,  I  348. 

'  He  was  schort  schuldred,  brood,  a  thikke  knarre, 
Ther  nas  no  dore  that  he  nolde  heve  of  barre. 
Or  breke  it  at  a  rennyng  with  his  heed.' 

Chaucer,  The  Prologue,  1.  550,  ed.  Mom& 

See  Hove,  also  Heler. 

(2)  V.  n.  to  rise ;  said  of  bread  when  *  laid  in  sponge ; '  or  of  cheeses 
that  rise  up  in  the  middle  in  consequence  of  the  whey  not  haying 
been  thoroughly  pressed  out.  Com.  (1)  *I  doubt  this  bread'U  be 
sad,  it  dunna  *aive  well  —  the  barm's  bin  finos'-ketcht,  I  spect.' 
(2)  *  Theer's  won  o'  them  cheese  *aivin'  I  see— we  maun  keep  that  fur 
ourselyc^s — ^it  wunna  do  fur  the  markii.'    Cf.  Bulled. 

(3)  See  Bk.  II.,  Folklore,  &c.,  'Customs  connected  with  Days  and 
Seasons '  (Easter  Monday), 

HEATER  [ai-Yur*],  (1)  sb.,  obaoh.  a  kind  of  yertical,  sliding  shutter 
across  the  doorway  of  a  bam,  made  to  fit  into  grooyes  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  be  lifted,  or  *aived,  out  at  pleasure — whence  its  name. 
Qy.  com.  When  grain  was  thrashed  on  the  barn-floor  with  a 
*  thrashal '  [flail],  the  heaver  was  employed  to  close  up  the  lower  part 
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of  the  bam  door-way,  and  so  preyent  the  gndn  escaping  by  the 
otherwise— open  door  of  the  bam. 

(2)  «5.,  obsoh,  a  kind  of  'blower,'  or  winnowing  machine  without 
sieves.  A  handle  is  turned  that  works  a  &n — from  a  box  at  the  top 
of  the  machine  the  grain  falls  oyer  the  thin  edge  of  a  board,  and 
being  met  by  a  blast  of  wind  from  the  fan,  the  light  grain  and  dust 
are  ^aived  out.    Qy.  com. 

HE&VnrO.     See  as  for  Heave  (3). 

HEAVIHG-BATS,  sb.  pi,  ohsnla.  Easter  Monday  and  Easter  Tuesday  : 
so  called  from  the  custom  of  heaving  on  those  days.  Qy.  com.  See 
aboye. 

HEAVY  [evi*],  adj.  stem. — Whitchurch  ;  Ellesmerb.  *  Yo'  look'n 
very  ^eavy  at  me.' 

HESOE^BILL.    See  BilL 

HEEL  [ee*l],  sh.  the  top  cmst  of  a  loaf  cut  off,  or  the  bottom 
crust  remaining. — PtTLVERBATCH.  '  Cut  a  loaf  through  to  sen'  to  the 
leasow,  that  'eW  66nna  be  enough.'  A  remaining  corner  is  called  the 
heel  of  the  loaf  at  Glun.  Bums  has  *  kebbuck-Aee^,'  i.  e.  the  remain- 
ing part  of  a  cheese : — 

*  0  Wiyes,  be  mindfu',  ance  yoursel 

How  bonie  lads  ye  wanted. 
An'  dinna,  for  a  kebbuck-heel. 
Let  lasses  be  affronted 

On  sic  a  day ! ' — Poems,  p.  19,  L  7. 
Cf.  Cantel. 

HEEL-HAKE.    See  Eil-rake. 

HEEL-TAPS,  sb.  pi.  small  quantities  of  ale,  &c.  left  in  the  glasses. 
Com.  '  Now,  drink  up  yore  'eel-tapSf  an'  &ye  another  jug  —  the 
eyenin'  's  young  yet.' 

HEET,  HEIT.     See  Waggoners'  Words  to  Horses. 

HEFT  [ef-t],  Pulverbatch;  Clbb  Hills;  Ludlow,  [ift],  Wem. 
(1)  «&.  a  heayy  weight.  A  dead  heft  is  a  weight  that  cannot  be  moyed ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  huge  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree,  would  be  a  dead  heft 
to  a  horse  that  was  made  to  pull  at  it. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  lift ;  to  try  the  weight  of  a  thing  by  lifting. — Thid. 
*  W'y,  Betty,  han  yo'  carried  that  basket  all  the  way '? '  *  Iss,  an'  yo' 
jest  heft  it.'  *  My  'eart !  it  is  a  good  'e/H.'  Shakespeare  has  heft  in 
the  sense  of  heaymg : — 

' ...    he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides. 

With  yiolent  Ae/^ ' 

Winter's  Tale,  IL  i.  45. 

•A.S.  hehhan;   O.Sax.  hehhien;  O.H.Germ.  heffan;  O.Icel.  hefja; 
Goth,  hafjan,  to  heaye.' — Strat. 

HBLEH  [eeiur^],  sb.  oba.'i  one  who  coyers  or  conceals  a  thing. 
This  old  word  is  preseryed  in  a  proyerbial  saying  heard  in  the  neigh- 
boorliood  of  Stoddesden :—  *  The  heler  's  as  bad  as  the  heayer ; '  winch 
is  anaksgous  to, '  The  reoeiyer  s  as  bad  as  the  thief '—he  who  hdm,  or 
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,  hides,  is  equally  guilty  with  him  who  heaves^  i.  e.  '  lifts,'  which  latter 
word  has  an  old  meaning  of  to  steal,  still  retained  in  the  modcsn. 
term  *  ^o^'liftingJ 

•  **  I-wisse,"  [>an  seyde  william  *  "  i  wol  no  longer  hde^ 
My  liif,  my  langor,  &  my  dejy  *  lenges  in  \>i  warde.'* ' 

William  of  FaUme,  I  960. 

A.S.  helauy  to  coyer ;  to  conceal.    Cf.  Hill.    See  Heave  (1). 

HELL-HUIT  [el'un],  eb.,  var,  pr.  a  hell-hound. — Newport  ;  Whit- 
CHUBCH.  A  poor  old  man  whom  a  pack  of  ruffianly  lads  had  hooted 
at  and  peltea,  said  of  them,  to  a  magistrate  at  NVhitchurch,  that 
*  they  wun  a  paasle  o'  'ell-unaJ 

*  je  ben  to  J>e  hdle-hond  '  hoUiche  i-like.' 

Alexander  and  DindimuSj  1.  792. 

•  A  cry  of  heU-Tiounds  neyer  ceasing  bark'd 
With  wide  Oerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 

A  hideous  peaL * 

Paradise  Loit,  Bk.  IL  L  654. 

A.S.  Tidle-hund,  idem.    See  Grey-hun  for  hound, 

HEMP-BTJT,  shy  obs.  a  plot  of  garden  ground,  or  a  piece  of  a  field  on 
which  hemp  was  grown. — ^Wem  ;  Ellesuere. 

*  It  is  obsenred  that  if  the  chiefe  person  of  the  family  that  inhabits 
in  this  farme  [Cayhowell]  doe  feJl  sick,  if  his  sicknesse  bee  to  death, 
there  comes  a  paire  of  pidgeons  to  the  house  about  a  fortnight  or  a 
weeke  before  the  person's  death,  and  continue  there  untill  the  person's 
death,  and  then  goe  away.  This  I  haye  knowne  them  doe  three 
Seyerall  times.  1st  Old  Ml,  Bradocke,  fell  sicke  about  a  quarter  of  a 
yeare  after  my  Sister  was  mi^ed,  and  the  paire  of  pidgeons  came 
thither,  which  I  saw.  They  did  eyery  night  roust  under  the  shelter 
of  the  roofe  of  the  kitchen  att  the  ena,  and  did  sit  upon  the  ends  of 
the  side  raisers.  In  the  day  time  they  fled  about  the  gardines  and 
yards.  I  haye  scene  them  pecking  on  the  hemp-btUt  as  if  they  did 
feed,  and  for  ought  I  know  they  did  feed.'— Gough's  History  of 
MyddUf  p.  47. 

HEMPERT  [em'pur't],  sb,,  obs,  ground  specially  appropriated  to 
hemp,  whether  of  the  garden  or  of  a  *  close.' — ^Pulverbatch.  *  So  I 
see  Mr.  Goff  'as  let  the  *empert  into  the  stack-yurd — well,  well,  I  s'pose 
as  theer's  mdre  barley  than  'emp  wanted  now-a-days.'  Hemjteri  is 
doubtless  a  corruption  of  hemp-yard, 

HEN-AITD-CHICKEairS.     See  Bftohelors'-bnttoii. 

HEN-SCBATS,  sb,  pi,  cirri^ — filaments  of  white  cloud  crossing  the 
sky  like  net- work. — Pulverbatch  ;  'VYhitchurch.    Qy.  com. 

HEBDEH  [ur'dh'n],  adj,  made  of  *herdes,'  q.  v.,  below. — Pulver- 
batch; Clun;  Glee  Hills.  'The  waiyer's  maden  a  nice  piece  o' 
'uckaback  of  the  ^erden  yom — itil  do  mighty  well  for  the  men's 
tablecloths.' 

*  The  Inyentory  of  the  effects  of  Sir  John  Conyers,  of  Sockbume, 
Durham,  1567,  comprises  **yij  harden  table  clothes,  iys. — xy^pair  of 
harden  sheats,  xx  s. '    Wills  and  Inv.  Surtees  Soc.  i.  268,'  in  Wat. 
See  Hurden.    Of.  Noggen. 
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HERDES   [lur'd'z],  «&.,  ohsols.'i  coarse,  or  refuse,  flax  or  hemp. — 

PULVERBATOH ;   ClEB  HiLLS. 

*  Hyrdys  or  herdys  of  flax  or  hempe.  Stuppa,  **  Siupa,  hyrdes  of 
hempe,  or  of  flax.  Stupo,  to  stop  with  Inures.*' — Med.  MS.  Cant. 
**Extupo,  Anglice,  to  do  awaye  hardes  or  tawe.  Stupa,  stub,  chaf,  or 
towe." — Ortub.  The  word  occurs  in  the  WicliflBte  version,  Judges 
xyi.  9;  ''And  sche  criede  to  him,  Sampson!  Felisteis  ben  on  ^ee, 
which  brak  ^e  boondis  as  if  a  man  brekith  a  l^rede  of  herdis  {filum  de 
stupd,  Vulg.)  wrij?un  vn\>  spotle."  "Heerdes  of  hempe,  tillage  de 
chamure  (^cnainvre)  e8tcvp€$y — Palsg.  "Hirdes,  or  towe,  of  flaxe, 
or  hempe,  stupaJ* — Babet.'    Prompt,  Farv.  avid  Notes, 

*  Stapa^  vel  stuppa^  quod  cortici  lint  proxtmunij  ....  The  course 
part  of  flaxe.' — Diet.  Etym,  Lot, 

Mr.  Halliwell  observes  of  HerdeSf  that  it  is  '  still  in  use  in  Shrop- 
shire.'    A.S.  Jieordas,  the  refuse  of  tow.    See  Hurdo*    C£  Nogs. 

HE8PEL  [es'pil],  v,  a.  to  worry ;  to  harass ;  to  tease ;  to  *  bother.' 
— Shbewsbitbt;  Pulvekbatch ;  Wobthen;  Clee  Hiixs.  'They 
dun  'eapel  that  poor  wench  shameful — er's  on  throm  momin'  till  night, 
an'  'afe  the  night  as  well,  fur  now  the  childem  han  got  the  chin-cufi  'er 
'as  to  be  up  an'  down  6oth  them.'     Of.  Huispel. 

HETCH,  sb,,  var,  pr.  a  hatch,  as  of  chickens,  &c. — ^Pulverbatoh. 

EETCHEX  [ech'il],  sh.^  obs.  a  carding  implement  for  dressing  hemp 

or  flax — ^a  board  with  rows  of  iron  teetii  set  in  it — ^the  flbre  was  thrown 

across  the  hetcJul  and  puUed  through  it. — ^Pulvebbatch  ;  Wobthen. 

'  HecTiele  *  (noun)  and  '  hechelet  *  ^erb)  are  the  respective  glosses  of 

'  Mrence '  and  *  serencet '  in  the  following  lines : — 

'  La  serence  dout  pemet, 
E  vostre  lyn  sereucet.' 

T?ie  Treatise  of  Walter  de  Bihletworthj  xiii 
cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  156. 

Bloimt  has,  '  Hitchd  (Tul  hecTiel),  a  certain  instrument  with  iron 
teeth  to  dress  flax  or  hemp.' — Olosscgraphia^  p.  308. 

*  O.Du.  I^kel ;  O.ELGerm.  hachele,  hatchel  (heckle).' — Stbat. 
CI  Hatohel.    See  Swingle  (1),  also  Tewter. 

HETKEHT.    See  Hayment 

HIE  [ei*],  V.  n.  to  hasten — used  in  the  imperative  mood  with  the 
adverb  away,  has  the  meaning  of  '  be  quick  and  go,'  but  is  not  often 
heard.  —  ShbewsbuBy;  Pulvbebatch.  'Now  then,  'tc  avKty  an' 
fetch  me  yore  throck  to  piit  on,  else  yo'n  be  late  fur  school  agen.' 

'  Elles  go  by  vs  som,  and  that  as  swythe, 
Now,  gode  sir,  go  forth  thy  wey  and  hy  the.' 

Chaugeb,  G.  1295  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

Hi>,  in  combination  with  up,  is  employed  in  urging  cows  forward. 
See  Gall- words  {cows),    A.&C  higan,  higian;  to  make  haste. 

HIFT.    See  Heft. 

HIGGLE    [ig*l],  V.  n,   to  chaffer;    to  drive  a  hard  bargain. — 
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*  Pluijfie,  .  .  .  Pretty  Mrs.  Eose — you  have — ^let  me  Bee — ^how 
many? 

*  Aose.  A  Dozen,  Sir,  and  they  are  richly  worth  a  Crown. 

'  Bui.  Gome,  Euose ;  I  sold  fifty  Strake  [strike]  of  barley  to-day  in 
half  this  time ;  but  you  will  higgle  and  higgle  for  a  penny  more  than 
the  Commodity  is  worth. 

'  Rose,  What's  that  to  you,  Oaf  ?  I  can  make  as  much  out  of  a 
Gk^at  as  you  can  out  of  fourpence  I'm  sura  The  Gentleman  bids  &ir, 
and  when  I  meet  with  a  Chapman,  I  know  how  to  make  the  best  of 
him,  and  so.  Sir,  I  say  for  a  Crown-piece  the  Bargain's  yours.' — 
Fabquhab's  Recruiting  Officer.  Scene — ^The  Market-place,  Shrews- 
bury. 

Cf.  Haggle  (3). 

HIOOLEE  [ig'lur'],  sb,  same  as  Badger,  q.  y. — Newport  ;  Elle9- 
MERE.     Qy.  com. 

HIGHFUL  [eiful],  adj.  haughty—' a  'ighful  dame.*— Much  Wen- 
lock. 

HIGHFITLLY,  ado,  haughtily ;  with  a  distant  manner. — Und.  '  I 
didna  g5d,  'cause  'er  on*y  axed  me  *igh/ullg.' 

EIOHEAHOER  [eir'ai'nzhur'],  «6.,  var.  pr.^  obsole.  Hydrangea 
hortense. — SheewsbxjrY;  Pulverbatch  *I  piit  the  'ighranger  out 
i'  the  garden  to  get  the  sun,  an'  the  winde's  wouted  the  pot  o'er  an' 
broke  it  all  to  pieces.' 

HIKE  [ei'k],  v.  a.  to  throw ;  to  toss ;  to  injure  with  the  horns  ; 
said  of  cattle.  —  Newport  ;  Wem  ;  Whitchurch  ;  Ellesicbre. 
About  the  middle  of  the  present  century  there  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whixall  a  covetous  old  farmer,  who,  to  prevent  boys  from 
trespassing  on  his  land  in  nutting  season,  turned  a  '  runnins '  buU 
into  his  fields.  In  about  a  week's  time  he  himself  was  killed  by  this 
same  bull — wheroupon  *  they  maden  a  ballet  on  'im.'  The  last  verse 
ran  thus: — 

'  'E  got  'is  wealth, 
By  fraud  an'  stealth. 
As  fast  as  'e  could  scraup  it ; 
Theer  com'd  a  buU, 
An'  cracked  'is  skull, 
An'  *iked  'im  in  a  saw-pit.' 

The  gravestone  placed  over  this  victim  of  his  own  greed,  in  the  old 
churchyard — ^Whixall — still  [^1874]  retains  the  traces  of  a  chiseUed 
gallows — showing  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  while  Uving. 
Cf.  Hile,  below ;  also  Hite  (1). 

HILE  [eii],  v.  a.  to  strike  with  the  horns  as  cattle  do,  so  as  to  cause 
injury ;  ii  gore.--PuLVERBATCH ;  Newport  ;  Wem  ;  Whitchtirch. 
(1)  *Our  Jonn's  in  a  pretty  way — them  b&Uocks  han  'Ued  'is  new 
plaiched  'edge  an|  tore  it  all  to  winders.'  (2)  '  Them  cows  11  ^iU  one 
another  if  they  binna  parted.' 

*  The  terms  hile  and  hike  (see  above^,  though  often  used  indiscrimin- 
ately for  **  homing,"  are  clearly  not,  tn  $e,  synonymous — ^e  atta<^  of 
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a  sayage  bull  consists  of  two  processes ;  he  first  hilesy  or  gores,  and 
then  hikes,  or  tosses.*    Htle  =  hik-le,  the  frequentative  form. 

See  I  (5),  p.  xxviiL,  for  the  Newport  pronunciation  of  these  two 
words. 

HILL  ru-],  V.  a.  to  cover. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com. 
(1)  *  Flease,  Ma*am,  shall  I  *ill  you  up  afore  I  goo  ? '  said  a  little  maid 
to  her  invalid  mistress,  the  covering  of  whose  bed  she  was  preparing 
to  arrange  for  the  night  [1874].  (2)  'Mind  an'  *tll  them  tatoes  weU 
6dth  feam  Ven  yo'  tumpen  *em.' 

' and  pertiliche  bi-holdes 

hov  hertily  \>e  hordes  wif  *  hules  f^at  child, 

&  hov  fayre  it  fedde  '  &  fetisliche  it  baf^edoi 

&  wrou^t  wif?  it  as  wel '  as  3if  it  were  hire  owne.* 

William  of  Palenie,  L  97. 

'  And  alle  ^e  houses  ben  hiled  *  halles  and  chambres, 
Witfh]  no  lede,  but  with  loue  •  and  lowe-speche-as-bretheren.' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  v.  L  599. 

*  A  rof  shal  hile  us  bof^e  o-nith, 
pat  none  of  mine,  clerk  ne  knith, 
Ne  sholen  \>i  wif  no  shame  bede, 
No  more  I'an  min,  so  god  me  rede ! ' 

Haveloh  the  Dane,  1.  2082. 

*  1544.  For  covering  off  W.  Smyths  grave  v*. 

*  1545.  For  covering  off  Thomas  Warmynchames  grave  iij*. 

*  1553.  For  leynge  my  lords  grave  and  others  ij'  iiij*. 

*  1558.  For  iiij  busheUs  off  lyme  for  pavyng  ye  Churche  &  hyllyng 
graves  ther  xx*.' — Treasurer* $  MS.  Accounts  of  the  Cathedral,  Chester. 

^ Hyllyn*  (coueren),  Operio,  tego,  veto.  '*  Tego,  to  hille;  tegmen,  an 
helynge." — Med.  MS.  Cant.  **  I  hyll,  I  wrappe  or  lappe,  ie  couvre; 
you  must  hyU  you  wel  nowe  a  nyehtes,  the  wether  is  colde." — Palso. 
"  Palier,  to  hill  ouer,  Ac."— CoTG.      Prompt.  Parv.  and  Notes. 

*A.S.  helan;  O.H.Germ.  hullen;  Qoth.  huljan;  O.IceL  hylja,  to 
hill ;  to  cover.' — Strat. 

Ber.  *  hilling.'    Cf .  Heler. 

EILLEBS  [il'ur'zl  sb.  pi.,  ohsols.  dwellers  on  hill-common ;  people 
who  go  to  the  'nills'  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  wimberries. — 
PuLVERBATCH.    See  Wimberries. 

HILLIVG  [ilinjy  «5.,  ohsoU.  the  binding  or  covering  of  a  book. — 
Pulverbatch;  Weixinoton.  *  Tummy,  yo'd'n  better  piit  some 
brown  paper  on  them  school-books,  or  eljse  the  'Ulin's  5dn  be  spiled 
afore  the  wik's  out.' 

*  Hyllynge,  or  coverynge  of  what  th3rnge  hyt  be.  Cooperiura, 
eoopertorium,  operimentum.  **  Tegmentum,  a  hyllynge,  a  couerynge.!' 
— Ortus.  **  JayUyng,  a  coneryng,  couverture."-^  I^also.  The  accounts 
of  the  churchwardens  of  Walden  comprise  the  item,  **  A  le  Klerk  de 
Thakstede  pur  byndynge,  hyllynge  et  bos3mge  de  tous  les  liveres  en  h 
vestiary e.^ — Hist,  of  Audley  End,  p.  220.'    Prompt.  Parv.  and  Notes. 

Cf.  Hulling. 

HIM,  used  for  It  See  Gramxiiar  Ontlines  {perftoTial  pronoum),  p. 
xlviiL 
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*  A !  nay !  lat  be ;  the  philosopliTes  stoon, 
Elixir  clept,  we  sechen  &ste  echoon  ; 
For,  hadde  we  him,  than  were  we  siker  ynow/ 

Chatjcek,  Or.  864  (Six-text  ed),  Skeat 
Of.  He,  above. 

HIP-BOSS  [ip'boss],  sb.  same  as  Briar-boss,  q.v. — Cleb  Hilub. 
See  Hips,  below. 

HIPPETT-HAWS  [ip-i'ti*  auz],  8b.  pi  same  as  Haws,  q.v., 
children's  term.— Shrewsbuey.    See  Hips,  below. 

HIPPETT-HAW  TBEE,  sb.  the  hawthorn.— /(iem ;  ibid. 

HIPS  [ip's],  sb.  pi.  the  berries  of  Bosa  canina,  common  Dog-rose. 
Com.     Bips  are  generally  associated  with  *  haws ' — hips  and  haw». 

'  haxoesj  hepus  &  hakemes.    .     .     .' 

WiUiam  of  Palerne,  1.  183 1. 

*  Fie  upon  Jieps  (quoth  the  fox)  because  he  could  not  reach  them.* — 
Bay's  Proverbs,  p.  110. 
A.S.  Jiedpe,  the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose.    See  Haws. 

HIT  [it'l,  sb.  a  good  crop. — Pdlvbrbatch;   Clun;   Clee  Hills. 

*  Theer's  a  perty  good  hit  &  turmits  this  time.'    *  Aye,  the  weather 
'appens  to  shute  *em.' 

HITE  [eit-  corr.  a!j'i  and  ahyt],  Pulverbatoh  ;  Church  Stretton. 
[ahy't  and  ait*],  Clee  Hills,  Abdon.  (1)  v,  a.  to  toss;  to  throw: 
the  term  is  of  general  application. 

(1)  *  Poor  owd  Sally  Wildblood's  'ad  a  mighty  narrow  'scape  up  at 
Shep'n  filds,  'er  wuz  gweln  alimg  the  leasow,  an'  the  biill  tdok  after 
'er  an'  ketcht  'er  jest  as  'er  raught  the  stile ;  'e  'iled  'er  legs  an'  then 
*ited  'er  clane  o'er  into  the  Drench  Lane.'  *  Dear  Sores !  er  met  as 
well  a  bin  killed.' 

(2)  *  We'd'n  rar  raps  o'  Sruy-Toosday  58th  the  bwoys  tossin'  thar 
poncakes;  Dick  Hied  'is  right  o'er  'is  yed,  an'  Bob  send  'is  up  the 
chimley — Sam  fell  'is  i'  the  ess,  an'  then  Tum  'ad  'is  face  colmwed 
66th  the  pon.' 

Farm-house  kitchens  are  sometimes  the  scenes  of  great  mirth  on 
Shroye-Tuesday,  when  the  farm-labourers  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
Pancakes — not  only  does  each  one  toss  a  pancake,  but  if  he  fail  to 
eat  it  before  another  is  fried,  he  has  to  submit  to  haying  his  £ac6 
blacked  with  the  frying-pan. 

Hite  =  hike  (see  an^)  oy  the  common  weakening  of  A;  to  & 

(2)  [a'yt'],  V.  a.  to  raise  the  hand  as  a  signaL— Pulverbatch  ; 
Wem.  *  I've  bin  to  the  top  o'  the  bonk  to  call  Jack ;  the  winde  wuz 
so  'igh  I  couldna  mak'  im  'ear,  but  I  *ited  my  'ond  at  'im,  an'  'ell 
come.' 

HIVJSR-HOVEB  [ivur^  oyur'],  adj.  wavering ;  undecided.    Qy.  com. 

*  Did'n  yo'  g66  ?  *"    *  No,  I  wuz  'tver-'over  about  it  fur  a  bit,  but  as  I 
said  I  5odna,  I  didna.' 

HOB  AHD  CATCH,  phr.  bit  by  bit ;  just  as  one  can-— as  of  getting 
in  harvest  in  a  bad  season. — Craven  Arms.    Cf.  Catching-time. 
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HOBBETY-HOT  Jobiti'  oi-'],  sh.  a  youth  between  boyhood  and 
manhood.  *  *Twixt  man  an'  boy.' — Pulvbrbatch.  Qy.  com.  *  Yo' 
dunna  think  I'd  tak'  up  odth  a  *obhety-oy  like  that  fur  a  eweefeart ! — 
itll  be  a  better  sort  o'  mon  than  im  as'Il  get  me  i'  the  'umour.' 
TujBser  has  the  third  season  of  man's  age : — 

' 21  •  .  kepe  vnder  sir  hchbard  de  hoy* — See  p.  138,  ed.  £.  D.  S. 

*  A  Hoher-dB-hoy^  half  a  man  and  half  a  boy.' 

Bay's  Proverbs,  p.  57. 
Cf.  laobber-te-Ioy. 

HOBJOB,  <zdv.  off-hand ;  without  deliberation. — Cube  Hills.  ^  'E 
did  'oh^job  at  a  ventur',' 

HOBS  AHB  GIBD8,  phr.  fits  and  starts.— Polverbatgh.  '  Theer's 
no  'eed  to  be  took  o'  that  fellow,  'e's  all  by  *obs  an^  girds — ^yo'  neyer 
knowen  Ven  yo'  han  'im.'    Of.  Fits  and  Oirds. 

E0B8-ABD-O0BS,  sK  pi.  inequalities  of  surface. — Pulverbatch; 
Glee  Htlls.  'Theer's  some  difference  betwix  them  two  turmit- 
fallows — the  one's  all  ^obs-an'-gobs  like  'orses'  yeds,  an'  the  tother's  as 
fine  as  a  inion-bed.'    Cf.  Qob  (3). 

H0B8-AHD-J0BS,  sb,  pi  snatches ;  odd  times.— Wem.  <  We  mnn 
get  that  done  by  'oba-an'-joUJ    Of.  Hob  and  Catch. 

BOD  [od*],  (1^  sb.  a  store-heap  of  potatoes,  or  turnips,  covered  with 
straw  and  soil  to  protect  them  from  frost. — ^Ellesmeee. 

(2)  V,  a.  to  cover  potatoes,  &c.  as  above. — Ibid,    Of.  Hog  (3). 

EODOE  [oj*],  sb.  the  laige  paunch  in  a  pig. — Clun.     Cf.  Boger. 

EODGEH'  [oj'in],  ^.  Erindeeua  Europctus,  the  Hedgehog. — Much 
Weklogk,  Creuage.    Of.  Urchin. 

HOE  [wi'],  Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch;  Ellesmerb.  Qy.  com. 
[on- J,  Bishop's  Oastle  ;  Olun,  sb,  and  v.  a.  a  hoe ;  to  hoe. 

'  Some  like  sowin',  some  like  moWin' ; 
But  of  all  the  games  that  I  do  like, 
Is  the  game  of  turmit-'oiZhn'.' 

Local  Doggerel  Verse, 

O.H.Germ.  Juniwan ;  Fr.  houe^  to  hoe.  Du.  honwer,  cognate  with 
the  O.H.G.  houwa,  a  pick,  or  hoe.    See  Wedo. 

EOO  [og'jL  (1)  sb.  a  male  sheep  of  the  first  year. — Bishop's  Castle  ; 
Clun  ;  Olee  Hills. 

*  The  8heep  and  beasUs,  Imprimis,  six  wethers,  n3rne  tupp  or  hoggs, 
thirteene  Jioggs  &  barren  ewes,  eleven  heefers,  foure  steares,  one  bull, 
two  geldings,  two  fyUes,  one  Ooult,  one  nagg,  and  six  stales  of  Bees, 
Ixij"  XV*  viij*.'  —  Inventory  .  .  .  Owlbury  Manor-house,  Bishop's 
OasUe,  1625. 

'  The  lee-lang  night  we  watch'd  the  fauld, 

Me  and  my  faithfu'  doggie ; 
We  heard  noueht  but  the  roaring  linn, . 
Ainang  the  braes  sae  scroggie ; 

P 
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But  the  howlet  ayd  firae  the  castle  wa\ 

The  blitter  frae  the  boggie, 
The  tod  reply'd  upon  the  hill» 

I  trembled  for  my  Haggle,'^ 

BoBEBT  BuBNS,  FoefM,  p.  269, 1.  36. 

\ff0g9  a  young  sheep  of  the  second  year  .  .  .  Du.  Tujhkding^  a 
heifer,  beast  of  one  year  old.  From  being  fed  in  the  hok  or  pen.' — 
Wedo.    Cf.  Hogget,  below. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  trim  a  hedge  by  sloping  it  to  the  top,  like  the  roof  of  a 
house. — Shbewsburt  ;  Atoham  :  Etj.esmebe.  Sog  =  hag  =  hacL 
Cf.  Blade. 

(3)  «h.  and  v.  a.  same  as  Hod,  q.  y.-— Newpoet  ;  Wem.  Ct  Bury, 
also  Tuxnp. 

EOOOET  [og-i't],  sb.  same  as  Hog  (1),  above. — ^Pulvbrbatch,  Cf. 
Thaye. 

EGO-KAIfE,  sb,  a  horse's  mane  cut  quite  short,  so  as  to  stand  erect. 
— Ellesmebe.    Cf.  Hog  (5),  in  Hal. 

EOGSHET  Tog'shi't],  «&.,  var.  pr.  a  hogshead.  <  To'n  f^t  a  right 
good  traicle  *og»?iet  fur  the  yalley  o'  'afe-a-crownd — I  'ad  one  off 
JBromley  the  grozier,  an'  it  lasted,  rur  a  wesh-tub,  'ears.' 

HOLD  [ou'tl  sb,  place  of  safety,  as  a  hole  under  a  bank  where  fish 
lie ;  the  retreat  of  any  wild  animal    Qy.  com. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  speaking  of  the  French  Romance  of  Sir  Tristrem, 
which  was  Englished  about  1270,  says,  *  Some  new  substantiyes  are 
found. '  In  page  25  a  castle  is  called  a  hold,* — See  Sources  of  Standard 
English^  p.  160. 

Cf.  P».  Ixxi  2. 


HOLD  YD'  [ou'd  yu'],  p7tr,  *  hold  fast ' — an  expression  of  the  harvest- 
field — addressed  to  the  man  on  the  load  when  the  waggon  is  about  to 
move  on.    Com. 

HOLD  YOTTB  HOLD  [ou'd  yur'  ou-'t],  phr.  meaning  primarily  *hold 
fiEist,'  but  with  a  secondary  sense  of  *  Stop,'  or  *  Gently  there,'  when  a 
person  is  either  walking  or  talking  too  fast. — Wem. 

HOLE  [oa'l],  V.  a.  to  excayate ;  to  cut  round  a  block  of  coal  in  such 
a  way  as  to  detach  it  for  removaL    Com. — ^M.  T, 

*Holyn',  or  boryn'.  Cavo,  per/oro,  terehro.  **To  hole,  oovare, 
per/orare,  <fec.,  mW,  to  thyrle." — Oath.  Anq,  **  Palare,  cavare,  forart^ 
Angliccy  to  hole,  or  to  bore."  Equiy.  John  de  Garlandi^' — Pnmpt* 
Farv,  and  Notes. 

A.S.  holianj  to  hollow;  to  make  a  hole.     See  Sprag  (3). 

HOLERS  [oalur'z],  sb,  pi.  men  employed  to  Jiole. — Ibid,  See 
Bondsmen. 

EOLP  [oa-pl,  prety  sing,,  obsoU.  helped. — Shrewsburt;  Pulver- 
BATCH.    '  1  'ffp  'im  d5th  that  bag  on  'is  shuther.' 

'  Heo  hath  hoipe  a  thousand  out 
Of  the  deyeles  punf  olde.* 

Pter«  P/.,  pass.  y.  1.  3756,  ed,  Wr. 
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*AfU.  E»  A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to  you.' 

Comedy  of  Errar9j  IV.  i.  22. 

A.S.  hecdp,  p.  t.  of  hdpan,  helped ;  assisted^ 

HOLPEV  [oa'pn],  (1)  pret.ypL,  ohsoU,  helped. — Ibid,  'Poor  owd 
Tuminas  an'  me  wun  al'ays  good  friends,  an'  'o*^*n  one  another  as 
nei^hhours  shoulden.'  A.S.  (we)  hvUpon^  p.  t.  of  helpan,  helped; 
assisted. 

(2)  part,  pcui,  ohsols,  helped. — Ibid,  '  I  doubt  they  bin  a  ayenless 
set — they  dunna  ought  to  be  bad  off,  they'n  bin  *^p*n  more  than  any- 
body i'  uie  parish.' 

*  Eor  I  haue    •    .    •    seith  cryst    •    .    • 

blynde  men  holpen. 

And  fedde  ^w  with  fisshes  *  and  with  fyue  loues, 
And  left  baskettes  fal  of  broke  mete  *  here  awey  who  so  wolde.' 

Fier$  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  xvi.  I  124. 

'  Yo  hare  no  need  to  be  hclpen  with  any  part  of  my  labour  in  this 
thing.' — Latimer,  Sermons,  p.  34,  in  Bible  Word-Bock, 
See  Pe.  Ixxxiii.  8.    AS.  holpen,  p.p.  of  Jielpan,  to  help. 

HOLirS-BOLirS  [oa'lus  boa'lus],  adv,  impulsively ;  without  deliber- 
ation.— Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Glee  Hills.  Qy.  com.  *  'E 
never  thinks  'ow  it's  gwein  to  end,  but  gwuz  at  it  ^olue-lkus,* 

HOMBER  [om'bur'],  sh,  a  hammer.  Com.  To  go  "omber  an' 
pinsons '  at  a  thing  is  to  set  about  it  with  determination  and  force. 
*  So  yo'  couldna  finish  the  Wakes  athout  a  fight  I  *ear.'  *  I'd  nuthin' 
to  do  ddth  it,  Maister,  it  wua  Jack  Pugh  an'  Dick  Morris — the 
constable  parted  'em  wunst,  but  they  watchen  'im  away,  an'  then 
wenton  *omber  an'  pinsona  at  it  again — but  they'n  '&ve  'em  in  fur 
it  yit; 

The  form  '  hambyr*  for  mdlleua  occurs  in  Prompt,  Parv,,  p.  225. 

HOMES  [oa*inz],  same  as  Eames,  q.  v. — Wem. 

*  The  Trill  Homes,  are  the  peeces  of  wood  made  fast  to  the  collar 
about  the  horse  neck,  to  which  hooks  and  the  chains  are  fixed.  The 
Homes  are  the  wooden  peeces  themselves.' — Acoflemy  of  Armory,  Bk. 
in.  ch.  viii.  p.  339. 

HOXMACK  [om'uk],  v.  a,  to  dash ;  to  destroy  by  want  of  careful 
using:  said  chiefly  of  dress. — Shrewsburt;  Wem.  Qy.com.  *Look 
at  t^t  wench,  'ow  'er's  *ommacked  'er  new  bonnet.' 

HOXMAOKnr,  adj.  awkward;. clumsy.  Qy.  com.  ''Er's  a  great 
*ommakiH*,  on-gain  lookin'  wench — 'er  mus'  spruce  up  an'  look  sharp 
about  'er,  else  'er  55nna  be  theer  lung.' 

EOXMAGED  [om*ijd],  pari.  adj.  severely  censured. — Wem.  *  *E 
wuz  badly  ^ommaged  about^it,  an'  'e  wunna  do  it  agen  in  a  'urry.' 

EOMPEBED  rom*pur'd1,  part.  adj.  harassed;  worried;  troubled. 
Qv.  com.  *God  *elp  the  poor  55man — ^'er'U  be  deepertly  ^ompered 
5oth  them  two  twins.' 

p  2 
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whan  al  )»e  cuntre  was  umbe-caat  *  with  clene  men  of  armes, 
to  haue  \>e  take  )>er  tit '  &  to  dethe  hampred; 
I  tok  here  souerayne  sone  *  bo  saued  i  >e  ^^ere.*" 

William  of  PaUmCy  1.  4694. 

HOHD  [on'd],  sh,  a  hand.    Com. 

'  And  oche  eday  thi  masse  thou  here, 
And  take  hal6  bred  and  hal6  watere 

Out  of  the  prestis  hond  ; 
Soche  grace  God  hath  jif  the, 
yl  that  thou  dey  sodeiuy 

Fore  thi  housil  hit  schal  the  stond.' 

John  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  81. 

'  And  at  this  same  tyme  were  hurt  Lordes  of  name—.  •  .  .  •  the 
.Lord  of  Stafford  in  the  hond,  with  an  arowe.' — Pcu(ton  Letters^  A.D. 
1456,  vol.  i.  p.  331. 
A.S.  hond. 

HONDLE  [on'dl],  r.  «.  to  handle. — Shrewsbury;  Pulvbrbatch. 
Qy.  com,  *  Yo  'ondlen  that  pikel  as  if  it  wuz  a  gate-pwust ;  slout  it 
under  the  swath  athisn,  an'  shift  yore  fit  a  bit  faster,  or  we  shanna 
finish  'arr6ost  by  Christmas.' 

'  He  was  fayr  man,  and  wicth. 
Of  bodi  he  was  \>q  beste  knioth 
)>at  euere  micte  leden  with  here, 
Or  stede  onne  ride,  or  handlen  spere.' 

Havelok  the  Dane,  1.  347. 

HOHE  foa-n],  v.  n.  to  yearn ;  to  long. — Pulverbatch  ;  Newport. 
(1)  *  That  poor  cow's  '5ntV  after  'er  cauve  an*  lowin'  pitifuL'  (2)  *  *E 
canna  do  no  good  at  school,  'e  does  so  ^one  fur  'ome/ 

'  She  brou^t  a  servant  up  with  her,  said  he,  who  hone$  after  the 
country,  and  is  actually  gone,  or  soon  will.' — Sir  Charles  Ghrandisofh 
vol.  i.  p.  241,  ed.  1766. 

HOOD  [uod],  V.  a.  same  as  Hattock,  q.  v. — Whitchurch.  A.S. 
7M,  a  hood« 

H00DEB8  [uod'ur'z],  sb.  pi  same  as  Hattocks^  q.  v. — Ibid.  Cf. 
Hoodwinks,  below. 

HOODWINKS  [ud'wingks],  sb.  pi  same  as  Hooders,  above. — ^Wem. 
Ciompare  this  use  of  the  term  hoodwink,  in  the  sense  of  a  covering^  with 
the — apparently — kindred  meaning  it  bears  in  the  following  passage  :— 

•  Caliban,  Good  mjr  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  stilL 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  Aoo(2u;t7iA;  tins  mischance;    ,    •    .    .' 

Tempesi,  TV,  i.  206. 

EOOFLOCK  [uf-luk],  Pulvbrbatch.     [of-luk],  Clbb  Hills,  sb,  the 
fetlock  of  a  horse.    The  term  is  metaphorically  applied  to  clumsy 
'  ancles.     *  Whad  'uJlockB  'er  ^as ! — bif  to  the  anclers  like  a  Lancashire 
bfillock; 
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HOOKER  [ook'ur'],  sb,  a  large  quantity  r  a  term  generally  employed  in 
combination  with  *  pretty.'  Com.  *  My  eye  I  we*n  got  a  pretty  'ooker 
o*  tail-endjB  for  the  lowl — the  Maister  hanna  forgot  ns  this  time.  * 

HOOjuLHOS  [ook'inz],  sb.  pi.  two  long  spells  of  work,  with  an 
interval  of  rest  between. — Newport,  Cheswardine,  A  man  who 
works  bv  hooking*,  i  e.  early  and  late,  with  an  intervening  *  siesta,'  is 
said  to  do  two  days'  work  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  An  arrangement 
corresponding  to  this  is  known  to  miners  as  '  double-shift.' 

HOOP  [oop*  and  wop*],  «6.,  obsols.  a  peck  measure. — Shrewsbubt  ; 
PxTLYERBATCH.  '  The  pars  bin  so  chep,  they  binna  wuth  twopence  a 
^oopJ 

In  the  AccounU  of  the  Ludlow  Churchwardens  for  the  year  1548  is 
the  following : — *  item  to  Coke  for  whitlymynge  the  churche  ij  dayeb 
worke,  and  for  a  bushelle  and  a  whop  of  lyme  xxd.  ob.' 

Price,  in  his  Hietory  of  Oswestry,  quotes  an  old  'accompt'  of  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  contains  a  cnarge  for 
'  saullt/  viz.,  '  Allso,  payde  for  a  hoope  of  saullt  for  the  byff  xd.,'  and 
another  for  *  a  hoope  of  whette  for  brede.' 

An  Inventory f  taken  at  Owlbury  Manor-House,  1625,  comprises — 
*  In  the  Come  Chamber  over  the  Staples— one  strike^  one  hopp,  one 
halfe  Bushea' 

'  According  to  Kennett,  MS.  Lansd.  1033,  the  7u>op  contained  two 
pecks ;  but  in  his  Glossary,  p.  147,  he  says  only  one  peck.' — TTau 

HOOSACK  [oos'akj,  interf.  an  exclamation,  equivalent  to  ^  Eureka,^ 
uttered  upon  finding  a  thing,  or  recoveriDg  that  which  has  been  lost. 
— ^PuLVEBBATCH.  *  Dick  Hind  'is  knife  w'en  we  wun  gettin'  the 
barley-stack  in — ^I  'eftrd  'im  cry  "'ocwocAj/"  an'  I  said,  "W'ast'ee 
fund,  Dick  ?  "  an*  'e  says,  "  My  knife,  lad — ^Tm  perty  glad." ' 

H008T  [oos't],  sK  a  cough;  said  of  cattle. — Newport.  *The  cows 
han  gotten  a  bifn  a  *oost,^ 

*  Now  colic-grips,  an'  barkin'  hoast. 

May  kill  us  a'.' 
BoBEBT  BuBNS,  Poems,  p.  9, 1.  9. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  speaking  of  the  Northumbrian  Psalter — ^A.D.  1250— 
says,  'We  now  mid  hds  {raucus)  becomes  haast;  hence  the  Scotch 
substantive  fuxut.  We  of  the  South  have  put  an  r  into  the  old 
adjective,  and  call  it  hoarse.* — Sources  of  Standard  English,  p.  150. 

*  Hoose,  or  oowghe  (host,  or  cowhe,  K.  host,  or  cowgth,  S.  boost, 
Harl.  MS.  2274).  Tussis.  "An  host,  tussis;  to  host,  tussire,*'-^ 
Cath.  Ano.'    Prompt  Parv,  and  Notes. 

'A.S.  hwdsta;  O.Icel.  hosti ;  OJEJ^rm,  huosto ;  O.Du.  hoest,  host 
(bust),  <UMW.'— Stbat.    Cf. 


EOOTCHHTO  [uo-chin],  part.  adj.  crouching ;  huddling. — Shrews- 
bubt; Atcham;  Pulvebbatch;  Wem;  Ellesmebe.  Qy.  com, 
*  Come  out — 'ootchin^  i*  the  cornel  theer.*  Hootching  is  generally  used 
with  reference  to  a  comer,  and  so  differs  from  Gouoh  (4),  q.  v. 

HOPPEB  [op'ur'l,  (1^  «&.,  obsols.  a  kind  of  open  box  of — what  is 
technically  called — *  oend-ware,'  for  carrying  seed ;  it  is  slung  across 
the  shoulder  of  the  sower,  and  usually  rests  on  his  left  hip,  being 
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hollowed  on  one  side  to  fit  the  person,  whilst  on  its  onter  aide  there 
is  a  short,  upright  handle,  by  which  he  holds  it. — ^Pultbbbatch  ; 
Glee  Hills. 

'  And  hange  myn  hoper  at  myn  hals  *  in  stede  of  a  scrippe ; 
A  busshel  of  bredcome  '  brynge  me  )>er-inne ; 

For  I  wil  sowe  it  my-self. J 

Pi(T$  PLj  Text  B.,  pass.  vL  L  63. 

*  Seed  hopper  and  strap.' — Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Stoddesden),  1870. 

*  Hopur  of  a  seed  lepe  (or  a  seed-lepe,  Haul.  MS.  2274).  Satorium^ 
saticulum,  **  Seminar inm  vae  quo  ponitur  semen,  an  hopre." — Med.' 
Prompt,  Parv,  and  Notes, 

(2)  sh,  a  funnel  for  supplying  grsdn  to  the  null-stones.     Com. 

*  •  .  r^ht  by  the  hopper  wol  I  stand, 
(Quod  John)  and  seen  how  that  the  com  gas  in. 
Tet  saw  I  never  by  my  fiider  kin, 
How  that  the  hopper  wagges  til  and  fra.' 

Ohauceb,  a  T.,  U.  4034—4037. 

*  Hopur  of  a  mylle,  or  a  tramale.  Taraiantara, — Oath.  JFarrieap- 
sium,  —  Dice.  "An  hopyr,  ferricapsa,  est  molendini ;  satieulum, 
satum,  eeminarium.** — Cath.  Aji^g.  The  proper  distinction  is  here 
made  between  the  hopper^  ...  so  termed  from  the  hopping  move- 
ment given  to  it,  and  the  seed-leep,  which  was  also  called  a  hopper, 
*•  Hopper  of  a  myll,  tremye.** — Palso.*    Prompt,  Parv.  and  Notes, 

*  A.&.  hoppere  (saltator),  hopper ;  (hoper)  in/undihtUum.* — Stbat. 

'  Infundibiilumf  a  tunnell  whereinto  bquor  is  powred  when  vessels 
are  fiUed,  an*  hopper  of  a  mill,  &c.' — Diet,  Etym,  Lot, 

HOPPEK-TBOTFOE  [op-ur'  tr*iif],  sb,  a  kind  of  box  into  which  the 
grain  is  put  to  be  conveyed  between  the  mill-stones.  The  grain  runs 
out  of  the  trough,  throue^  the  hopper,  into  the  '  eye '  of  the  upper 
mill-stone.  Com.  Mr.  Way  would  seem  to  confound  the  hopper 
with  the  hopper-trough,  when  he  says,  *the  hopper,  or  the  trough 
wherein  the  grain  is  put  in  order  to  be  ground,  mentioned  by  Chaucer, 
C.  T„  11.  4034—4037,  &c.'    See  Note  in  Prompt.  Parv,,  p.  246. 

HOPS  AND  OIRDS,  same  as  Hobs  and  Oirds,  q.  v. — Worthen. 

HOBH  [aur'*n],  sb,  same  as  Hastener,  q.  v. — Pulvebbatch. 

EOT  [ot*],  V.  a.  to  make  hot ;  to  heat  Com.  '  Draw  some  drink 
an'  ^ot  it  fur  the  men's  suppers.* 

EOTJD,  V,  a,,  var.  pr,  hold.     Cf.  Eont. 

HOVD  TO'.    See  Hold  7o\ 

HOTJB  TOEE  'OUT.    See  Hold  your  hold. 

HOITSEL  [ousill,  sb,  household  goods. — Shrewsbury;  Pulvbrbatch. 
*  I  *ear  as  theers  to  be  two  days'  sale  at  the  **  George  "—one  fur  live 
stock,  an'  another  fur  ^ousei.' 

EOirSEH  [ou'znl  sb,  pL  houses.  Com.  '  *0v8en  bin  despert  scase 
about  theer,  folks  dunna  shift  about  like  they  dun  i'  the  town,  they 
keepen  on,  one  generation  after  another.' 
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EOTJSE-PLACE,  sh.  the  large  kitchen^  or  general  living  room  of  a 
farm-house. — ^WHrrcmmcH. 

HOVSnrO  [ou'sin],  sh.y  ohsole.  the  large  leather  cape  attached  to  the 
collar  of  a  waggon-horse's  gears,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
will ;  when  laid  down,  it  serres  to  protect  the  horse's  neck  from  wet. 
Com. 

'  Honsse  de  cheval  de  harnois,  a  sheep  or  goat's  skin  laid  upon  the 
collar  of  a  team  horse.' — Chamb. 

EOXrr.     See  Hold. 

HOVE  [oav],  pret  heaved ;   lifted. — Clbe  Hili^.     *  'E  come  an 
^ove  me  out  o'  the  gig  afore  'e  'ove  'Lb  wife  out.' 

'  For  his  swerd  he  ho/m  heye, 
And  i>e  hand  he  dide  of  fleye, 
pat  he  smot  him  with  so  sore.' 

Havdok  the  Dane,  L  2750. 
A.S.  h6/^  p.  t.  of  hehhan,  lifted. 

HOVEL  [ov'il],  (1)  sb,  same  as  Cote. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulvbrbatch  ; 
Ellesmere.  Qy.  com.  <  Dun'ee  call  that  a  'ouse  to  live  in  ? — w'y 
it's  no  better  than  a  *Svil  fur  cattle  to  'erd  in.' 

*  Bavjfl  for  swyne,   or  o^er  beestys.     CartahtUumf   catahidum,^'^ 
Prompt,  Parv. 

*  O.Lat.  Catabolum,  a  stable ;  a  beast  house.' — Did,  Eiym.  Lot, 

(2)  8b,  a  shed  adjoining  a  cottage,  where  coal,  wood,  &c.  are  kept ; 
also  a  mean  dwelling-place. — Pxjlverbatch,    Qy.  com. 
'  Hovylf  Ijrtylle  howse.     Teges.^ — Prompt,  Parv, 

*  O.Lat.  TegesUUy  a  cover  or  cottage.' — Did,  Etym,  LaU 

HOWOT  [ou-ji'],  (1)  adj.  hu^e.— Clun  ;  Clkb  Hill3.  '  'E  fat  a  great 
'owgy  stwim  an'  put  agen  the  gate,  so  as  it  shouldna  be  opened.' 

The  form  howgy  occurs,  according  to  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  Skelton, 
ii.  24.     <  Huge,  hougy*  is  found  in  St&at. 

(2)  adj,  large. — lind.    An  old  man  at  Clun  said  that  the  living  of 
that  place  was  not  very  '  'owgy,*  i,  e.  not  *  good '  or  '  rich.' 

(3)  adu  *  great,'  meaning  very  intimate. — Ibid,     *  They  bin  gotten 
mighty  owgy,^    Ct  Ghreat  in  Grammar  Outlines  {adjedives), 

auil  [ud'],  V,  a,  to  collect,  or  gather  together. — Ludlow.  '  Oh  !  'ell 
be  sure  to  *ud  it  all  up.' 

EUDBIHUE  [ud'i'muk],  v.  n.  to  do  things  on  the  sly. — Pulver- 
batch  ;  Wek.  '  I  dunna  know  about  'em  bein'  so  poor — thev  carri'n 
a  good  cheek,  an'  it  strikes  me  the^n  *uddimuk  an'  junket  by  thar- 
selves,  an'  al'ays  looken  poor  to  get  all  they  can.' 

EUSBIICUEEBY,  adj,  close;  sly:  as  in  hiding  away  money  or 
valuables  of  any  kind. — Wellington  ;  Colliery  ;  Ellesmebe.  *  I 
fund  a  bran* -new  shillin'  in  a  noud  canister,  w'en  I  wuz  clanin'  down 
that  top  shilf ;  I  'spect  Jim  'ad  piit  it  theer — I  dunna  like  sich  *  udder- 
mukery  ways.'  Compare  the  two  fore^ing  terms,  expressive  of  secresy 
or  concealment,  with  O.E.  hude,  to  hide : — 
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'  &  he  fill  listli  hem  ledes  *  to  )>at  h>ueli  Bchippe, 
&  taiut  bi-hinde  tunnes  *  hem  to  ht(4e  l^ere. 

William  of  PdUme,  L  2743. 

Compare  them  also  with  'hugger-mugger'  in  the  following 
citations : — 

< the  people  muddied, 

Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispers. 
For  good  Folonius'  death ;  and  we  have  done  but  greenly, 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him.' — Samlet,  TV.  v.  84. 

'  But  one  thing  I  haye  to  request,  proceeded  my  Uncle^It  is,  that 
we  may  have  a  joyful  Day  of  it ;  and  that  aU  our  neighbours  and 

tenants  may  rejoice  with  us No  hugger-mugger  doings— 

Let  private  weddings  be  for  doubtful  happiness.* — Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
am,  vol.  vi.  p.  280,  ed.  1766. 

Mr.  Oliphant  says  that,  Tyndale  was  the  first  '  to  give  us  the  term 
**  huker-mukery**  which  has  been  but  little  changed.' — Sources  of 
Standard  English^  p.  294. 

It  would  seem  as  if  huddimvJc  and  huddimukery  were  words  ^made 
up '  of  O.E.  hude  and  the  last  half  of  that  term  of  Tyndale's,  which 
he  brought  into  the  Mother  Tongue  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

uUjf  [uf  •],  sb.,  var,  pr.  a  hoof.     Com. 

HUFF  [uf '],  *2>.  a  pet ;  a  slight  fit  of  hasty  temper. — ^LniH^w.  Qy. 
com.    Cf .  uiif. 

HUFFED  [uf't],  adj,  offended ;  put  out  of  temper.    Qy.  com. 

'  But  then  to  see  how  ve're  negleckit, 
How  hujjTd,  an'  cuffed,  an'  disrespeckit  I ' 

BoBEBT  BuKXS,  Foems,  p.  3,  L  6. 

HTTFFLE-FOOTED  [ufl  fut-id],  same  as  Hnffle-heeled,  below.— 
Wem. 

HUFFLE- HEELED,  adj.  clumsy -footed;  shuffling  in  gait — 
PuLVEBBATCH.  * 'Ell  mak'  a  prime  militia-mon — ^w'y  'e's  'ump- 
backed  an'  'uffle-eeled  !  I  call  it  a  waste  o'  the  king's  doth,'  See 
Hooflock. 

HUFLOCK     See  Hooflook. 

HTIO-A-MA-TUO,  same  as  Clip-me-tight,  q.  v. — Clbe  Hills. 

HUE  [uk*],  sh.y  var.  pr.  a  hook.    Com. 

HVLET  [ul-ki'],  adj.  heavy ;  stupid.— Wem. 

*  Imagin  her  with  thousand  virgins  guided 
Unto  her  fearefuU  toombe,  her  monster-grave : 
Imagin  how  the  huUcy  divell  slyded 
Along  the  seas  smoow  breast,  parting  the  wave : 
Alasse  poore  naked  damseU  iU  provided. 
Whom  millions  without  heavens  help  cannot  save.' 

Heywood,  Troia  JBritanica,  1609,  in  Wb. 

HULL  (1)  sb.  an  outer  covering  or  husk,  as  of  nuts,  pease,  beans,  &c 
Shbewsbuby;  Pulverbatch;  Clun;  Newpobt.  Qy.  com.  'Chuck 
them  bean-'u7/«  o'er  to  the  pigs  afore  yo'-  gin  'em  the  wei^' 
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*Hoote,  or  buska  SUiqua,  Soole  of  pesvn',  or  benys,  or  oj^er 
ooddyd  frute.  Techa, — Cath.  in/rettu.  In  tne  recipe  for  **  blaunche 
perreye"  it  is  directed  to  '*  sethe  the  pesyn  in  fyne  leye,"  and  then 
rub  them  with  woollen  cloth,  and  **  \>e  holys  wyl  a- way." — Harl. 
MS.  279,  f.  25.  *'  Hull  of  a  beane  or  peso,  escosse,  Hull  or  barcke  of 
a  tree,  scarce  *^ — ^Palsg.  *'  Oousse,  the  hnske,  swad,  cod,  hull  of 
beanes,  pease,  Ac." — Cotg.'    Prompt,  Parv,  and  Notes, 

*  HuU,  the  Cod  of  Pulse,  Chaff,  &c.'— Bailey,  ed.  1727. 

A.S.  Att2e;-  O.Du.  hvlle;  husk,  as  of  com,  &c.    Cf.  Hullingf. 

(2)  V,  a,  to  take  off  the  husks,  as  of  nuts ;  to  shell,  as  of  beans, 
pease,  Ac, — Ibid.  (1)  'IVe  bin  ^ullin  walnuts  all  day,  so  I  shanna 
want  a  par  o*  gloves  fur  Sunday.*  (2)  '  Gie  Jim  the  side-basket  o' 
pase,  an'  'e'll  'tul  'em  afore  *e  gwuz  to  church,  an*  throw  the  pessum 
to  the  pigs.* 

'Bestes  to  hulde*  occurs  in  William  of  Palerne,  L  1708.  Hulde  is 
explained  in  the  Olosaarial  Index,  p.  280,  *  to  flay,  to  take  off  the 
covering  or  hide ;  *  and  Sir  Frederick  Madden's  note  on  the  word  is 
quoted  as  follows : — '  *'  From  the  same  root  proceeds  the  modem  verb 
to  huUy  to  take  off  the  hull  or  husk.  It  corresponds  to  the  Goth,  and^ 
hutjan^  Lu.  x.  22.    Hence  also  A.S.  hyldercy  a  butcher."  * 

(3)  v.  a.  to  take  off,  as  of  the  crust  of  a  pie,  or  to  lift  up  the  meat 
in  it,  to  get  to  that  which  lies  beneath. — Pulverbatch.  *  Yo*  bin 
*ti//tV  an'  ortin*  that  pie  as  if  it  wunna  fit  to  ate.* 

HULLIHG'  [ul'inl,  sb,  the  binding  of  a  book. — ^Wellington. 

'  O.H.Germ.  ntUlen ;  Goth,  huljan  ;  O.Icel.  hylja^  to  hill ;  to  coyer.' 
— Strat.    See  Hilling. 

HVLLOCK  [ulnik],  ah.  a  lazy,  worthless  fellow. — Glee  Hills.  Cf. 
Hulk  (1),  in  Hal. 

EUMBER  [um'bur'],  sh,  the  common  Cockchafer. — Cleb  Hillb. 
Compare  *  Humlier  [of  Hummen,  Teut.  to  make  a  humming  Noise, 
because  it  flows  with  a  murmuring  Noise],  the  Name  of  a  Bayer,*  in 
Bailey,  ed.  1727. 

*O.Du.  hommden  {homhilarey — Stkat.  Cf.  Blind-buzzard  (1), 
also  Huz-buz. 

EUKOTTBSOME  fyoo'mnr'sum],  adj,  peevish ;  out  of  temper ;  in  a 
state  of  mind  when  nothing  pleases. — Pulyerbatoh ;   Newport; 
Wem  ;  Ellesmerb.     ^The  child's  well  enough,  but  Vs  spiled  till  *e*8 
that  ^wnnouTBome  *e  dunna  know  whad  to  do  5dth  *isself.* 
Compare  Shakespeare^s  *  humorous  *  in  a  similar  sense : — 

'  Yet  such  is  now  the  duke*s  condition. 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  i^umorou^ ;    .    .     .    .* 

As  Tou  Like  It,  L  ii.  277. 

HumouTSome  is  employed  at  Burford  (Salop)  with  the  signification 
of  good,  or  pleasant,  in  regard  of  temper. 

EUHT  [unt-],  V,  a.,  pec,  to  search  for.  Com.  *  Han  yo'  sin  the 
kay  o'  the  one-w'y-drink  P  I*ve  bin  ^untin*  it  up  an'  down — likely 
an  onlikelv — an*  canna  find  it  noVeer.'  'It  wuz  o'  the  shilf  i*  the 
comel-cubbert  the  las*  time  I  sid  it,  but  if  it  inna  theer  now,  yo' 
mun  *tm<  till  yo*  find'n  it,  an*  then  yore  labour  65nna  be  lost.' 
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*  Seek  till  yon  find,  and  you'll  not  loee  your  labour/ 

Bat's  Ptoverl»,  p.  155. 

HTTSDEH,  same  as  Herden,  q.  v. 

'What  from  the  hurden  Bmock,  with  lockram  upper  bodies,  and 
hempen  sheets,  to  wear  and  sleep  in  hoUand.' — B%  Bboios  (first  half 
17th  cent.),  New  Acad.,  iii.  p.  47,  in  Nares. 

HTJEDS,  same  as  Herdes,  q.  v. 

'  Now  that  part  [of  the  flax]  which  is  utmost,  and  next  to  the  pill 
or  rind,  is  called  tow  or  hurda,* — Holland's  Pliny,  yoL  iL  p.  4,  in 

Nares. 

HUBBliTUL  [uT*i'ful],  adj\  quick;  hasty;  precipitant — Pulvkr- 
BATCH ;  Glee  Hills.  *  It  inna  the  'urHful  sort  o*  folk  as  bringen 
the  most  to  pass,  fur  they  runnen  about  athout  thar  yed  55th  'em. 

UUBST  [ur's't],  (1)  «6.  a  wooded  eminence  or  knoll. — Clun. 

' . From  each  rising  hunt. 

Where  many  a  goodly  oak  had  carefully  been  nursed.' 

Draytoit. 

Hurst,  in  combination,  is  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  as  a  place- 
name  throughout  Salop : — BlackAur«^,  BrockAur«f,  HollyAur<<,  Under^ 
hurst y  LilyAwr«f,  Mud^ur^^,  &c. 

Bailey  says — ed.  1^21— ^  Hurst,  joined  with  the  Names  of  Places, 
denotes  that  they  took  their  Name  from  a  Wood  or  Forest.' 

(2)  «&.  a  bed  of  shingle  in  the  Severn  is  called  a  hurti, — Much 
Wenlock. 

'  Du.  horst,  a  brake,  bushy  place ;  Germ.  hor«t,  a  tufb  or  cluster,  as 
of  grass,  com,  reeds,  a  clump  of  trees,  heap  of  sand,  crowd  of  peopla' 
— Wedg. 

HTTBTEB  [ur'-tur'],  eh.  an  iron  plate  edged  with  steel,  fSs^tened — by 
*  langets  *  or  stays— on  to  the  axle  of  a  *  tumbrel '  to  keep  the  wheel 
from  wearing  into  the  axle-tree  :  the  steel  eA^^  works  against  the 
*boukin,'  q.v. — Ptjlverbatch.    Qy.  com, 

UUS  [us*],  sb,  house,  in  composition : — wain-'iw,  cow-'m*,  bake-'u^, 
brew-'tM,  maut-'u«,  &c.     Com. 

Compare  '  sceapa-Att0,'  *  com-AtM,'  *  mealt-AtM,'  &c.,  in  the  SuppU' 
mtiit  to  jElfric^s  Vocalmiary,  x,  or  xi.  cent.,  in  Wr.  Tocabs.,  voL  i.  p.  58, 

A.S.  hus,  a  house. 

UUSPEL  [us-pillv.  a.  to  drive  away ;  to  put  to  rout. — Corve  Dale  ; 
Wellington  ;  "Wem  ;  Ellesmere.  *  I'll  'uspel  yo'  childem  ofE  that 
causey,  yo'  bin  jest  like  a  kerry  o'  'ounds  up  an*  down :  *  so  said  a 
Welshampton  woman  [1873]. 

*  HuspylyrC,  or  spojuyn'.  Spolto,  dispoh'o.  In  old  French  hous- 
pouillier,  or  harpailleur,  implies  a  thievish  marauder,  '*  hontmt  qwi 
vole  lea  geus  de  la  campagne,  vagahondy — ^BoQUEP.  ^^  S*kau9p(tler 
Vun  Vautre,  to  tug,  lug,  hurry,  tear  one  another,  4c."  —  COTG.' 
Prompt,  Parv.  and  Notes, 

Cf.  Hespel. 

HUSSY,  HUSWIFE  [uz-i'J,  Clbe  Hills,  [uz-if],  Pdlverbatch; 
Ellesmsre,  §b„  pec,,  nbeols,  a  case  for  holding  sewing  materials,  such 
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as  thread,  needloB,  and  buttons.  It  is  made  of  a  strip  of  some  suitable 
material,  and  is  fitted  up  with  longitudinal  *  casings  *  for  the  thread, 
and  with  pockets  for  the  buttons,  Ac.  It  rolls  up  when  not  in  use, 
and  fastens  with  a  loop  and  button. 

HirZ*BlJZ,  $h,  same  as   Blind-biuiard,  q.  v.  —  Collikrt.      Cf. 
Humber. 


a  noun  suffix  =  or,  as  in  drovi'er,  grozter,  hault^r,  q.  v. 
Tilt«r  for  tiller  is  found  in  the  Wycliffite  version  FA'D.  1388],  Luke 
juii.  7 :  '  And  he  seide  to  the  tUier  of  the  yyn^erd.'  The  plural  tilieru 
occurs  in  Luke  xx.  9 :  '  A  man  plauntide  a  Tyn^erd,  ana  hiride  it  to 

IFrUI  '-AH'-AHDIV*,  ab.  hesitation. — Shrewsbubt.  '  I  axed  that 
6dman  about  the  weshin',  an'  after  a  good  bit  o'  iftin^^an'^andin'  'er 
said  Wd  come— but  'er  didna  seem  to  caz^  about  it.' 

ILD  [U'd],  V.  n.,  var.  pr.  to  yield. — Pulverbatoh  ;  Wem  ;  Ellesmere. 
'  'Ow  doee  the  com  t W,  William  ? '  •  Well,  but  mighty  middlin\  the 
ears  bin  lathy — ^theer  wuz  a  djel  o'  strung  winde  w'en  it  wuz  in  blow, 
an*  knocked  it  about' 

Compare  Shakespeare's  'i7d— *Qod  'tW  you:' — A$  Tou  Like  It, 
m.  iii.  76. 

ILL-BLENDED,  adj,  morose ;  bad-tempered. — Pulyerbatgh  ;  Glee 
HiLi^s ;  Wem.  '  '£'s  a  Hi-blended,  down-looking,  hang-dog  fellow  as 
ever  yo'  sid'n.' 

ILL-COVTEIVED,  adj.  bad-tempered ;  cross-grained. — Pulyerbatgh. 
•  Yo'  bin  as  contrairy  an'  ill-contrived  as  yo'  knowen  'ow  to  be,  but  it 
d6nna  be  lung  till  May-Day,  then  yo'  sha'n  g6d  somew'eer  else  to 
shewn  yore  tempera' 

Tin^mm  [im'bur'z],  8b,  phy  var,  pr,  embers. — Pulverbatch  ;  Wem. 
'  The  fireil  tak'  no  'arm,  theer's  nuthin'  but  a  few  imbere  i'  the  grate.' 

IMITATE,  V,  n.,  pee.  to  attempt — Wem;  Ellesmere.  <'£'s  bin 
imitatin'  at  drivin'  the  'orses  the  las'  wik  or  two,  but  'e  inna-d-up  to 
much.'    [Common  in  Norfolk.— W.  W.  S.].    Cf .  Make  a  mock. 

'y  sb.  a  scion ;  a  slip ;  a  shoot.^ — CoftvE  Dale  ;  Glee  Hills. 

' ''I  was  sum  tyme  a  frere, 

And  pe  couentes  Gardyner  *  for  to  graffe  ympes.'' ' 

Piere  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  v.  1.  137. 

•  **  Impe,  or  graffe.    Surculus,  novella.'^ — Cath.'    Prompt.  Parv, 

*  Dan.  ympe;  Swed.  ymp,  imp,  eurculusJ — Strat. 


[im-pl],  adj.  same  as  Ample,  q.  v. — Cleb  Hills. 

tSCH-MEAL,  adv.  inch  by  inch ;  little  by  little ;  minutely,  as  in 
seeking  for  a  thing. — CiAE  Hills.  *  WeU,  it  conna  be  theer,  I've 
looked  it  inch-meal? 
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*  Ccdiban,  All  tlie  infections  that  the  sui^  sncks  tip 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall  and  make  him 
By  inch'TMoL  a  disease ! ' — Temjpe»ty  II.  ii.  3. 

IHCH-SMAIiL,  same  as  Inch-meaL — Weh.    See  Ins-small. 

IH  GOOD  BEHOPES,  phr.  hopeful — ^Wem;  Ellesmere.  'I  wnz 
in  good  he*opes  as  I  should  a  got  theer  afore  the  poor  fellcw  died,  but 
I  didna.' 

IH  GOOD  SADVESS,  phr,  in  good  earnest ;  in  all  seriousness. — 
PULVBBBATCH ;  Wem.  (1^  *  Now  sot  about  tliat  job  in  good  sadness^ 
as  if  yo'  manen  to  do  it.'  (2)  '  Ifs  sure  to  be  the  truth,  for  'e  toad  me 
in  right  good  sadneas.* 

*  M,  Mery,  .  .  And  will  ye  needes  go  from  ts  thus  in  very  deede  ? 
R,  Eoyster,  Yea,  in  good  fadneffe* 

Eoister  DoisUr^  Act  iy.  Sa  iij.  p.  46. 

*  Therfor  }e,  britheren,  bifor  witynge  kepe  30U  silf,  lest  30  be  dis- 
seyued  bi  errour  of  ynwise  men,  and  falle  awei  fro  loure  owne  acLdn€»» 
[a  propria  Jirmitatey  Vulg.].* — 2  Pet,  iii.  17,  Wicliffite  Version,  ed. 
A.D.  1388. 

*  "  Sad.  Sadly,  Sadness,*'  says  Archbp.  Trench,  **  had  once  the  mean- 
ing of  earnest,  eerious,  sedate,  *'  set,"  this  last  being  only  another 
form  of  the  simc*  word.  The  passage  from  Shakespeare  quoted 
below  marks  **  s  1  ly"  and  *'  sadness"  in  their  transitional  state  from 
the  old  meaning  t  the  new;  Benvolio  using  <* sadness"  in  the  old 
sense,  Bomeo  pretending  to  understand  him  in  the  now. 

**  Ben,  Tell  me  in  sadness  who  she  is  you  love  ? 
Bom,  What,  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  you  ? 
Ben,  Groan?  why,  no; 

But  sadly  tell  me  who. 

Bomeo  and  Juliet^  I.  i.  205.' 

Select  Glossary,  pp.  192,  193. 
Of.  '  Sadnesae,  Solidifas,  maturitas,  SadnessSy  yn  porte  and  chere  idem 
est,* — Prompt,  Parv, 

nr  GOOD  SOOTH,  phr,,  ohs,  of  a  troth ;  indeed.— Pulvbrbatch  ; 
WoRTHEN.  '  Theer*s  bin  parlour-laisers  theer  all  wik — in  good  sooth, 
I  amma  gwein  to  scrape  thar  orts  after  'em.' 

*  Kent,  Sir,  in  good  sooth,  in  sincere  verity, 
Under  the  allowance  of  your  great  aspect. 

Whose  influence ' 

K.  Lear,  TL  ii.  111. 
A.S.  «(5*,  truly;  yerily;  of  a  truth.  .     . 

IHIOH  [ei'ni'un],  «&.,  var.  pr,  an  onion. — Shrewsbury;  Px7LVEBr 
BATCH.    See  0  (15)  (16)  (17)  in  Grammar  Outlinos  {voweU,  &c.). 

IHKLE  [ingk'll,  sb.,  ohs,  coarse  tape. — Pulverbatch.  *  If  yo*  bin 
gwein  to  markit,  be  so  good  as  bring  me  a  pen'orth  o'  inJde  fur  my 
hnsey  appam — nod  w'ite — ^if  yo'  canna  get  it  striped,  bring  blue  caddas.' 

*  Serv.   He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colours  i'  the  rainbow  •  .  . 
inkles,  caddisses,  cambrics,  lawns.' — Winter* s  Tale,  IV;  iv.  8. 

*  As  thick  as  inkle  weavers.' — Proverbial  Saying, 
Of.  Oaddas. 
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Df  LIEU  ^in  loo'],  adv,  instead ;  in  exchange  fof. — ^Pulyerbatoh. 
'  The  Maister  said  Vd  gie  me  the  top  adlant  i'  the  "  Bed^buts  "  far 
tatoe  ground,  an'  'e  miin  'a  a  couple  o*  days  work  i'  the  'arr6o8t 
in  lieu? 

*  But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prunest  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry.' 

As  You  Like  It,  11.  iii.  65. 
CI  Fr.  au  lieu  de.    See  Intum. 

DTBEHSE  [insen's],  v.  a.  to  instruct ;  to  make  clear  to  the  under- 
standing. Com.  '  If  'e  dunna  bring  the  things  right  I  canna  'elp 
it — ^I  insensed  'im  well  into  it.' 

'  The  olde  bokes  of  Glastenbury  shall  you  ensenccy 
More  plainly  to  Tnderstande  this  forsayd  matere.' 

TJie  Lyft  of  loseph  of  Armathia,  L  363. 

' .  .  .  Don  John  your  brother  incensed  me  to  slander  the  Lady  Hero. 
-^Mueh  Ado  about  Nothing,  Y.  i.  242. 

Bay  has,  *  To  Insense,  to  inform :  a  pretty  word  used  about  Sheffiefd^ 
in  Yorkshire^ 

DTSIGHT  [in-sit],  sb.  the  entrance  into  the  'workings'  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft    Com.— M.  T. 

DfS-SlKALL.  See  Indi-small,  of  which  it  is  a  corrupted  form. — 
PuLYEBBATCH.  '  IVe  sarched  the  'ouse  ins-email,  an'  canna  find  it 
*igh,  low,  nor  leveL' 

IH-TAK  [in'tak],  ah,  an  in-iake,  L  e.  a  piece— say  an  acre  or  there- 
abouts—of reclaimed  waste  land,  enclosed  and  taken  into  a  farm. — 
Wem  ;  Ellesmebe.  '  I  'ad  forecasted  to  a  laid  the  new  in-tak  down 
[sown  it  with  permanent  grass  seed]  this  time,  but  I  doubt  I  canna 
manage  it  now.*    Cf.  Bytack. 

IH  THE  FACE  0'  FLESH,  phr.,  ohsoU.  equivalent  to  '  in  the  body.' 
— ^Wem.  •  Eh,  dear !  but  I'm  reet  glad  to  see  yo*  in  tht  face  o'  flesh 
agen  after  all  this  lung  time.' 

IVTUBH  [intur^n],  adv,  instead. — Shrjbwsburt;  LuDLO'ir.  Til 
do  it  intum  o'  yo'/   Cf.  In  lieu. 

nrWABDS  [in'ur'dz],  sh  the  heart,  liver,  &c.  of  a  pig  or  lamb. — 

Wem. 

'  Jniestina,  smeel  l^earmas,  vd  inneweard,'  occurs  in  Archhp,  ^Elfric^s 
Vocabulary,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  voL  i  p.  44. 

188.    See  Tea. 

ISTERDT  [is-tur'di'],  adv.,  var.  pr,  yesterday.  Qy.  com.  ^Isterd^y 
WU2  a  wik  ^  yesterday  week. 

IT,  conj.y  var.  pr,  yet.     Com. 

ITEM  [ei'tum],  eh.,  pec,  a  hint. — Shrewsburt.  Qy.  com.  *  I  sid 
the  Maister  oomin',  so  I  gid  'im  the  item,* 

'  My  Uncle  took  notice,  that  Sir  Charles  had  said,  he  guessed  at  the 
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writer  of  the  note.  He  wished  he  would  give  him  an  tiem,  as  he  called 
it,  whom  he  thought  oV^Sir  Charles  Qrandison^  vol,  yi.  p.  266,  ed. 
1766. 

IWT  [ivi*],  «ft.,  var,  pr,  Hedera  Helix,  common  Ivy.     Com. 

*  'Oily  an'  iwy  wun  runnin'  a  race, 
'Oily  gid  iwy  a  smack  i'  the  £EU>e ; 
Iwy  run  wham  to  tell  ^is  Mother, 
'Oily  run  after  'im  an'  gid  'im  another.' 

Childreii*$  Doggerd  Vene. 


JACK  [jak'],  (1)  sb.  Corvus  moTiSdtda,  the  Jackdaw. — Bridgnorth. 

(2)  $b,  Esox  luciuBy  a  (young)  Pike. — ^Elleshere. 

(3)  «6.,  obi.  a  drinking  vessel  of  leather.  A  Jack  of  this  kind  was 
preserved  untQ  quite  a  recent  period  at  Corra — the  OalverhaU  of  the 
Oidnance  map^not  far  from  Whitchurch  (Salop).  It  was  shown  in 
iJie  Art  Treasures'  Exhibition  at  Wrexham,  1876,  and  was  catalogued, 
*  1075.  Leather  Jade  (pint)  mounted  with  e^ver  rims,  inscribed — 

'*  Jack  of  Carrow  is  my  name. 
Don't  abuse  me  then  for  shame." 

•^Mr.  Whitehall  Dod.'  A  local  tradition  was  formerly  current 
at  Corra  that  a  certain  traveller,  half  dead  with  fatigue,  being 
helped  on  his  way  by  a  refreshing  draught  of  nut-brown  ale  at 
that  place,  by  way  of  thank-offering,  charg^  his  estate  with  a  sum 
of  money  yearly,  to  provide  a  Jack  of  ale  at  a  cost  of  Id.  fbr 
future  wayfai-ers  in  Corra.  The  village  inn  at  the  present  day  [1879] 
is  called  *  The  Old  Jack.' 

There  is  an  account  of  the  Jack  of  Corra,  substantially  the  same  as 
that  given  above,  in  Bagshaw's  History,  GazeUeer,  d:c,  of  Shropshire^ 
1851,  p.  305. 

Minsheu  (ed.  1617)  has,  '6013.  A  Jacke  of  Leather  to  drink  in, 
because  it  somewhat  resembles  a  Jacke  or  coat  of  maile ;  Yi  Jogge, 
Pot.' 

Phillips — New  World  of  Words,  7th  ed.,  1720— gives,  amongst  other 
meanings  of  the  word  Jack,  that  of  *  a  sort  of  great  Leathern  Pitcher 
to  put  Drink  in.' 

Ash  has,  '  Ja^,  a  kind  of  leather  cup,  a  large  jug  for  liquor.* 

Mr.  Halliwell  says  that  Jack  'has  the  same  meaning  as  BlaA^ 
jack,*  which  he  glosses,  '  a  lar^  leather  can  formerly  in  great  use 
for  small  beer.'  Both  Grose  and  Pegge  give  the  term  Jack  as  signi- 
fying a  measure ;  the  former  says, '  half  a  pint,'  the  latter,  '  a  quarter 
of  a  pint.' 

JACK-A-DAHDT,  sb,  the  dancing  light  sometimes  seen  on  wall  or 
ceiling,  reflected  from  the  sunshme  on  water,  ^lass,  or  other  bright 
surface. — Newport.  The  same  term  is  apphed  to  a  lady  in  the 
following  verse,  and  apparently  vdth  a  kindred— metaphorical — 
sense: — 
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'  My  love  is  blithe  aQd  buoksome, 
And  sweet  and  fine  as  can  be  : 
Fresh  and  gay  as  the  flowers  in  May, 
And  lookes  like  Jack-a~Dandy,* 
Song,  *  Harry  and  Mary*  in  Wi%  and,  Drollery,  1682, 

JACK-AV-'IS-CHEM  [team],  eb.,  obsA  Ursa  Major, — Pulvebbatch. 

JACK-AVI>-HIS-WAOO0n,  idem, — Pulvbrbatch  ;  Ellesmerb. 

JACK-AHD-HIS-WAnr,  t^em.— Oswestry.    Cf.  Charles's  WaiiL 

JACK-DOVKEE,  same  as  Douker,  q.  v.— Wem. 

JACK-VICOL  [jak  nik'u'l],  sb.  Fnnx/illa  carduSlis,  the  Goldfinch. 
— ^Wbh;  Ellesmerb. 

JACK-O'-THS-LAHTHOSI',  eb.,  obs.  the  Ignis  faiuu8.—CLSE  Hills. 
C£  Devil's-lontun. 

JACK-O'-TWO-SIDES,  ab.  Ranunculus  aiijerms, — ^Wellington,  High 
Enxdl.    See  Devil's  Oarry-comb,  also  Worxy-wheat. 

JACK-PLAYVE  [jak  plaa-yn],  sb.,  var,  pr.  the  first  plane  used  for 
taking  off  rough  surf acea  -— Clun.  Jack-plane,  as  usually  pronounced, 
is  a  common  enough  term. 

JACK-SftTTEALEE  [jak  squai'lur'],  sb.  Oypsdus  apus,  the  Swift.— 
CnxnicH  Stretton;  Bridgnorth.  Qy.  com.  This  bird's  loud 
piercing  cry  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  9qfiealer, 

JACK-8T0BES,  (I)  sb.  pi.  pebbles — u^^ually  white  ones — used  in 
playing  the  game  known  by  the  same  name.    Qy.  com.    See  below. 

(2)  ab.  a  childreu^s  game  played  with  stones. — Ibid.  Considerable 
dexterity  is  required  in  throwing  up  and  catching  the  Jack-stones — five 
in  number — and  the  game  throughout  is  a  pretty  and  interesting  one. 

JACK-8TBAW,  sb.  Curruca  cinerea,  common  Whitethroat. — 
Shrewsbury.  The  name  of  Jack-straw  is  given  to  this  bird  from  the 
straw-like  material  with  which  it  builds  its  nest.    C£  Flax, 

JACK-TILES,  sb.  pi.  roofing-tiles^  so  called  from  the  place  where 
they  are  made — Jack-field,  Broeeley  (Salop). 

JACK-VP-THE-OBCHAED,  sb.  a  iYae^X—ignitumpro  ferrihile.  Com. 
*  If  yo*  dunna  tak*  car*  Pll  shewn  yo'  Jach-up4he-orchut.' 

JAO  [jag'],  (1)  V.  a.  to  carry  hay,  &c,  ia  a  cart — Colliert.  Qy. 
com.    Der.  'jagger.'    C£  Haul. 

(2)  sb,  a  small  cart-load.  Qy.  com.  '  Tak'  the  light  waggin  an* 
fatch  them  tuthree  rakin^s,  they'n  on*y  be  a  bit  of  a  jag.' 

'  A  Ja^g  of  Hay  is  a  small  load  of  hay.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk. 
m.  cL  lil.  p.  73. 

(3)  same  as  Ohag,  q.  t.— Weic. 

JAOOEE,  sb.  one  who  carts  for  hire.  Qy.  com.  *  So  John  Ivans  is 
turned  jogger,  I  'ear  ! '  *  Aye,  an'  it's  a  foor  jag  'e'll  mak'  on  it,  fur  I 
dunna  know  w'ich  is  the  biggest  dnunmil,  'im  or  the  owd  'orse.'  Cf. 
Haulier. 
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SABQiLE  [jag'l],  v.  a.  to  cut  badly  and  unevenly. — Pulyerbatch. 

*  Them  scithors  mun  g56  to  SoseVry  to  be  grond— jest  look  *ow  they 
jaaglen  the  stuff — somebody's  bin  nosin'  an'  tayHn'  flEdVries  ooth  'em.' 
Of.  Haggle  (1). 

JAHOLIHO  rjauglin], part,  adj.  the  idle  talking  which  is  fruitful 
of  *  eyil  speaking,  lyine,  and  slandering.'  Com.  '  Them  women  bin 
al'ays  janglin* — it  ^d  look  better  on  'em  to  mind  thar  own  business, 
an^  let  other  folks  mind  thars.' 

*  Jangling y  is  whan  man  speketh  to  moche  before  folk,  and  clappeth 
as  a  mille,  and  taketh  no  kepe  what  he  sayth.' — Chaxjceb,  Th9 
Fersones  Tale  {De  Superhia)* 

^  Iangtlyn\  or  iaveryn*.     (jhr{y)ulo,  Uatero.     ^*  la/ngler,  to  jangle, 

prattle,  tattle  saucily,  or  scurvily." — ^Cotg.'    Prompt.  Farv.  and  Note^,. 

'  Du.  jangden ;  O.Fr.  jangler,  to  jangle,  garrire,  blaterare,' — Stbat. 

*  H  faut  chercher  ime  (autre)  origine  ijangler,  et  elle  se  trouye  sans 
doute  dans  le  hollandaisyan^e^en.' — Bub. 

JAKinWESBT-FEEEZE-THE-POT-BT-THE-FIBE,  eb.  the  mouth 
of  January.— PxjLVEaBATCH.    Qy.  com. 

*  A  kindly  good  Janiu6ere» 
FrSe^eth  pot  by  the  feerej 

TussEB,  Januariea  htuibandrie^ 

*  Janiveer  freeze  the  pot  by  the  fire. 
If  the  grass  grow  m  Janiyeer, 
It  grows  the  worse  for't  all  the  year.' 

Bat's  Froverbs^  p.  33. 
See  Febriwerry-flll-dioho. 

TABIT.    See  (1)  Dam,  (2)  Beam. 

JABSEY  [jaaVzi'],  (1)  sb,,  obs.  the  fine  combings  of  wool. — Pulvbr- 

BATGH. 

*  Jersey  is  the  finest  Wool  taken  out  of  other  sorts  of  Wool  by 
combing  it  with  a  Jersey-Comb.' — Academy  of  Armory^  Bk,  TIT,  cb. 
vi.  p.  286. 

Ajsh  has,  '  Jersey.  Combed  wool  prepared  for  spinning,  yam  spun 
from  combed  wool.'  And  he  giyes,  as  the  adjective  from  this,  <  Jersey^ 
made  of  Jersey,*    See  below. 

(2)  sb. ,  obs,  a  coarse  fabric  of  loose  texture,  made  of  'jdrsmf '  spun 
into  worsted. — Ibid.  *  As  coa'se  as  jar sey*  is  a  proyerbial  saying  stiU 
extant,  and  applied  to  any  material  of  inferior  quality.  Der.  '  jarsey- 
hiUin'.' 

(3)  $b.j  obsoh,f  si.  ?  the  hair. — Ibid,  *  To'  wanten  j^ore  jarsey  oropt' 
Compare  the  slang  term  *  Jazey^'  a  wig — *  the  coye  with  ^e  jazey^  i.  e« 

.   the  tjudge.'    See  Slang  Dictionary,  p.  161. 

JARSEY-HILLIH',  sb.,  obs,  a  bed-covering  of  ^jarsey '  (2)  quilted 
with  refuse  wool-combings  between  the  double-fold  materiaL — Ibid^ 

*  I  think  yo*  bin  prepar'd  fur  the  winter  65th  two  par'  o'  blankets  an' 
a  jarsey- illin\' 

'  One  pa3rre  of  gersy  blanketts'-is  comprised  in  an  Inventory  .... 
Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 
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See  Way  in  Prompt  Parv.,  p.  240.  0£  Bed-hillin*,  also  Fustian 
bla^eta. 

TABSEY-WOOLSEY,  sb.^  ohs,  a  dress  material  cunningly  woren  of 
fine  worsted  yam  and  linen  thread — ^warp  and  woof  often  of  diverse 
colours,  as  of  dark  blue  and  oran^,  or  brown, — a  pretty  fabric  of 

^  chcoiging  hue  and  serviceable  quahty,  entirely  '  home-made.' — Ibid, 
*  Aye,  theer's  nuihin'  wars  like  the  owd-fashioned  jarsey-Sdlsey,  it 
beats  yore  merinoes  out  o'  sight.' 

JATJSDEBS  rjon'dur'z],  sb.^  var.  pr.  the  jaundice.  Com.  ^Poor 
owd  mon !  'e  s  bin  bad  a  lungful  time,  an'  now  they  sen  it's  turned  to 
the  black  jaunders.*    Cf .  Yallow-wort. 

JAWK.    See  Chimley-jawm  and  Door-jawmfl. 

*  The  Jaumes  or  Peers,  the  window  Sides.' — Academy  of  Armory, 
Bk.IILch.xiii  p.  473. 

JAZEY  [jai'zi'],  sb,,  obs,  %  a  form  of  the  (woman's)  name  Joyce — 
there  was  a  Jazey  Humphreys  at  Castle  Pulverbatch  [1838]. 

JEALOTTSY  [jelni'si'],  sb.  Sedum  rupestrey  St.  Vincent's  Eock  Stone- 
crop  (garden  plant). — Pulyerbatch,  AracoU,    See  Link-moss. 

JED,  adj.y  var,  pr,  dead.  Com.  See  Grammar  Outlines  (conson- 
anU)y  D  (1)  for  similar  examples. 

JEF-EABS.    See  Deaf-ears. 

JEF-VTJTS.    See  Deaf-nuts. 

JEVHY-BAILSy  sb.  the  tramway.—CoixiSRT ;  M.  T.    ' 

JEVHY-WAOOOH,  sb,  the  truck — loosely  hooped  with  iron  round 
the  load— on  which  coal  or  iron-stone  comes  up  the  pit,  and  is  pushed 
from  the  pif  s  mouth  by  the  *  bonkies.' — Colliery  ;  Ai.  T. 

JEOW.    See  Dew. 

JEBB3  [jur'-ks],  sb.  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  lamb. — Wem. 
Cf.  Pununice. 

JSKTTSALEH  STAB,  sb.  Hypericum  ealydnum,  large-flowered  St. 
John's  Wort  (garden  plant). — Pulverbatch,  Hanxvood, 

JSSBUif  [jes'up  and  jez'up],  sb.  juice ;  syrup  out  of  fruit  pies  and 
pudding — PoLVERBATCH ;  Newport  ;  Wem.  *  Wen  the  rubub^s  so 
Toung  it  gwuz  all  to  jezzupf  an'  w'en  the  piiddin'  's  cut  il^s  nuthin' 
but  duff.' 

JETH,  JETH-PIVCH.     See  Death  and  Death-pinch. 

JETTY  [jeti'l,  (1)  v,  n.  to  agree ;  to  be  in  concord. — ^Wbm.  *  The 
new  caw  jetties  reet  well  alung  wuth  the  others.' 

r2)  sb,  a  state  of  evenness  or  uniformity. — Ibid,  *  The  new  bmldin' 
an  the  'ouse  bin  all  of  Sk  jetty*  i.  e.  not  detached — aU  under  one  roof. 

Shakespeare  has  jutty  with  exactly  the  opposite  meaning — ^that  of 
projection :— 

Q 
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' No  jutty,  firiesse, 

Buttrees,  nor  coign  of  vantage.' 

Macbdh,  I.  tI.  6. 

JIOOIH.    See  Waggoners'  Words  to  horses. 

JIMMT  [ jim'i'],  adv.  airily ;  jauntily. — Pulverbatch  ;  Worthen  ; 
Weic  'The  owd  mon  an*  o5nian  wun  comin*  alung  together  as 
jimmy  as  yo'  plasen.' 

JUTE,  V.  a,  and  v.  n,y  var.  pr,  to  join.  Com.  It  is  related  of  a 
certain  parish  clerk  of  Upton  Ma^a,  that  npon  one  occasion,  when 
there  was  a  *  strike '  amongst  the  village  choir,  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  sing  '  solo  * — he  managed  to  go  through  one  verse,  then  he 
stopped,  turned  with  an  appealing  look  to  the  congregation,  and 
said,  '  Them  as  can  jine,  come  jine,  come  fine,  fur  it's  a  misery  to  be 
athisn !' 

JOB  [job'],  V,  a.  to  pierce  or  stab  suddenly  with  any  sharp-pointed 
instrument. — Shbbwsbitby;  Pxtxverbatch  ;  Wem.  <Whad  maks 
yo'  lame,  Tummas  ? '  '  Wy  I  jobbed  one  o'  the  tines  o'  the  sharevil  i' 
my  bi^  toe.'  *  Han*ee  'ad  it  dressed  ? '  *  I  'ad  it  charmed,  an*  the 
sharevil,  so  I  'spect  itll  tak'  no  'arm.'  Ash  has  to  job  in  the  same 
sense. 

'  To  job  signifies  in  the  East  Anglian  dialect  to  peck  with  the  beak, 
or  with  a  mattock.' — ^Way,  in  Prompt,  Parv.,  p.  263. 

JOBLOCXS  [job'luks],  sh  pi.  fleshy,  hangii^  cheeks. — PuLVSRSATCfH. 
'  'E*s  a  fine  par  o'  joolocks,  'e  looks  as  if  'e  didna  crack  many  djef  nuts.' 

JOCKEY  [jok-n,  ab.  a  horse-breaker. — Seebbwsburt  ;  Pulverbatch. 
Qy.  com.  '  We  sha'n  a  pretty  well  o'  folks  o'  Monday — ^theer'll  be  the 
ship-shearers,  an'  the  wuiits,  an'  owd  Billy  Davies  the  jockey^  an'  'is 
lad  bin  comin'  to  break  two  cowts.' 

'From  Jdck  (or,  with  the  Northern  pronunciation,  Jock),  in  the 
sense  of  a  person  in  an  inferior  position.  Jocky  was  specially  applied 
to  the  servant  who  looked  after  horses,  now  almost  confined  to  the 
rider  of  a  race-horse.' — ^Wbdg. 

JOHN-OO-TO-BED-AT-VOOH,  same  as  Betty-go-to-bed-at-noon,  q.  v. 
—Newport. 

JOHHHT-KVOCK-SOFTLT,  sh.y  sU  a  slow,  dawdling,  awkward 
workman.  Qy.  com.  '  I  dunna  know  whad  the  Maister  wanted  $oth 
sich  a  Johnny'knock-aoftfy  as  that.' 

JOHN  Jf  Y-W0P-8TBAW,  sb.,  si.  1  a  farm-labourer.  Qy.com.  Cobden 
applied  the  term  *  chop-stick '  to  the  same  class  of  people. 

JOnri-STOOL,  «&.,  oba.  Mr.  Halliwell  says,  '  A  stool  framed  by 
joinery  work,  at  first  so  called  in  distinction  to  stools  rudely  formed 
from  a  single  block;'  he  quotes  £rom,  the  UnUm  Inventories^  p.  1, 
*  loyned  itoleJ 

'  In  the  greaie  Parlor  ...  fowre  low  stooles,  Thirteene  joyned  siooUa,^ 
— Inventory  .  .  .  Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 
Cf.  Buffet-stool. 

JOHPEBT  [jom-pur't  and  jom-pu't],  eh.,  ohaole.  a  large,  coaise, 
earthenware  cup  with  two  close-fitting  handles — a  kind  of  *  porringer.' 
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— PuiiYERBATCH ;  Wbm;  Ellbsmsse.  'Have  you  bronght  the 
things  out  of  the  gift  Jack  ?  Take  care  of  that  cup.'  '  Dun  yo' 
mane  that  jompe^,  MiasoB  ? — ^it's  a  rar^  uu  for  a  joram  o  drink-mate.! ' 

JOniACK  [jon-uk|,  adj\  true-hearted;  fair-dealing;  honourable. 
Qy.  oom.  'Bill  said  'e  55dna,  an'  'e  didna,  'e's  al'ays yonnocXs — ^whad 
says  owd  Ben — ^I'd  sooner  tak'  'is  word  than  many  a  man's  wuth.* 

JOBAM  [joaVum],  ab,  a  large  quantity  of  good  eatables  or  drink- 
ables— *  a  rar^  joram.*    Qy.  com. 

J08ET  [joa-zi'],  sb.  form  of  *  Joseph.' — Colluert. 

JOTTB  [jou'h'r^  and  ji'ou'r'],  r.  n.,  obsols,  to  mutter,  or  grumble  in  an 
undertone ;  genendly  used  in  the  participial  {orm—jouring, — Pulvee- 
BATCH.  *  Whad's  the  matter  66th  yo',  Dick  ? — ^yo'  bin  al'ays  jourin* 
an'  mungerin'  at  the  table — ^han'ee  got  summat  as  is  too  good 
furyo'?' 

'  I  pray  that  Lord  that  did  you  hither  send, 
You  may  your  cursings,  swearinjw  yoMr»n^«  end.' 

BoBSBT  Haymak's  QttodHheU,  1628,  inNares. 

Mr.  Nares  explains  jouring  as  '  swearing,'  and  adds,  '  Perhaps  a 
coined  word,  tromjuro,  Latin.'    Of.  Hunger. 

JOWL  [jou'l],  PuLVBRBATOH.  Qy.  com.  [joal]*  Atcham;  Wem, 
(1)  V.  a.  to  knock,  as  of  the  head.  '  Whad  bin  yo'  lads  cross-pladin' 
about? — ^111  Jowl  yore  yeds  together  direc'ly,  an'  thatH  end  the 
matter.'    Jowl  is  a  corruption  of  Choul,    See  Ohoul  (1). 

(2)  ah.  a  washing  mug. — Newfobt.  A  Staffordshire-Border  term, 
apparently.    Gf.  Stean. 

JOWTESS  [jou-tur'z],  (1)  sb.  pL  cabbage-plants  that  boll  instead  of 
forming  h^urts. — ^Pulvebbatgh.  'My  oabbidge  bin  most  turned 
jowter$,* 

(2)  ah,  ^l,  large  flakes  of  curd. — Pulvebbatoh.  In  the  process  of 
cnrd-malong,  if  the  whey  breaks  into  large  flakes,  they  fkrejowters — if 
into  yery  small  ones,  '  the  crude  bin  moiuiered.'    See  Cruds. 

JOT,  «6.,  pec.  service. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Wellington. 
'  Well,  a  good  thing  is  a  good  thing  after  all,  an'  a  bad  un  does  yo' 
uo/oy.' 

JUFFET  [jnf-it],  v.  n,  to  jump  or  fidget  about.— Wem.  'Whad 
bin  yo*  cmldemyu^eftV  about  athatn  f^  P' 

JVKBLEKEH'T,  sb.  a  state  of  confusion.  Qy.  com.  ^Dear  'eart 
alive !  whad  a  jumblement  yo^n  got  them  plums  in — afore  ever  I  get 
to  Soseb'ry  they'n  be  in  sich  a  mingicummumbus,  I  shall  never 
part  'em.' 

jmfDES,  (1)  V.  n.  to  mutter;  to  grumble  in  an  undertone. — 
PrnLYEBBATCH.  'I'd  ten  times  sooner  folks  ood'n  spake  out  whad 
they  han  to  say  than  g66junderin*  to  tharselves — ii  they  wtm  my 
<MLdem  I'd  'elp  'em  tojunder.*    Gf.  Chunder. 

(2)  9h,  firogs'  spawn. — C&ayen  Arms;  Church  Stretton.  Of. 
Tather  (1). 

Q  2 
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JTTHKET  [jungk'it],  «&.,  obsoU,  a  feast ;  a  furtive  entertainment. — 
'  The  Missis  an'  some  on  *er  owd  cronies  "wnn  *&vin'  a  rar*  j'unkei  o' 
buttered  flaps,  an'  the  Maister  come  wham  onezpected  an'  ketcht  'em.' 

JUHKETnrO,  part,  adj.,  obsols,  tastefully  feasting  and  entertain- 
ing.— Ibid.  *  'Er'll  ruin  'er  'usband  66th  'er  junketin'  ways — it's  an 
owd  sayin',  hut  a  very  true  un,  ''The  66man  can  throw  out  66th  a 
sp66n  whad  the  mon'll  throw  in  66th  a  spade." ' 

JTJBOT  [jui'gi*],  adj.  contentious;  inclined  to  pick  a  quarrel. — 
Clee  Hnxs.  '  The  agent  wuz  mighty  ytir^,  I  'ad  to  mind  whad  I 
said  to  'im.'    C£  Lat.  jurgioaua,  quarrelsome. 

JTTSS.    See  Denrn. 

JTTSTLT,  adv,y  pec.  exactly — with  regard  to  time. — ^Newport.  ^  I 
conna  come  not  now — not  justly  now.' 

JTTST  VOW  [jaest  nou*],  adv.  this  term  comprises  a  twofold  mean- 
ing with  regard  to  time — past  and  future — at  a  considerable  interval 
from  the  moment  of  speaking.  Com.  (1)  'Gall  Jack  to  'is  bayte.' 
*  I  did  jest  now:  *  W^en  ?  *  « This  'our  ag66.'  (2)  *  The  butcher- 
boy's  brought  the  mate,  an'  wanted  to  know  about  tlie  shooit — ^I  toud 
'im  as  that  '66d  do  jest  now,  at-i^Pter  'e'd  bin  'is  rouu's — ^e  needna  g65 
back  fur  it.' 

*  Just  now,'  says  Dean  Alford,  '  in  its  strict  meaning,  imports  nearly 
at  the  {>resent  moment,  whether  before  or  after,  "^t  general  usage 
has  limited  its  application  to  a  point  slightly  preceding  the  present, 
and  will  not  allow  us  to  apply  it  to  time  to  come.  .  .  .  We  have  the 
double  use  of  the  term  (that  is,  for  past  and  fature  time)  preeerred  in 
provincial  usage  in  the  Midland  and  Northern  counties.' — The  Queen*s 
English,  j^.  210,  2nd  ed.  1864. 

Bay  gives  *  Near  now.  Just  now,  not  long  since,  Norf,,*  in  '  South 
and  JEast  Country  Words:    Of.  Now  just. 


KAO  [tag*]>  Atcham;  Pulverbatch;  Wem.  [ki'ag*],  Church 
Stretton,  Leehotwood,  (1)  sb.  a  projecting  piece  left  on  a  tree  or  shrub 
when  a  branch  has  been  severed  from  it. 

(2)  $b.  a,  tooth  standing  alone. — ^Pulyerbatch.  '  I  hanna  but  this 
one  hag  lef ,  an'  I  shoiud  be  better  athout  that,  fur  it's  as  sore  as 
a  bile.* 

Compare  *  Denies  exerti,  gag  teeth,  or  teeth  standing  out.' — Nbmen- 
clator,  1585,  p.  29,  in  Hal. 

(3)  V.  a.  to  cut  badly  and  tuievenly,  so  as  to  leave  projections. — 
Church  Stretton,  £eebotwood.  *See  'ow  yo'n  hyagged  the  bacon.' 
Cf:  Snag  (1). 

KAGKI^LE  [kag*l],  v.  n.  to  struggle  to  keep  up  and  make  the  best  of 
circumstances. — Pulverbatch  ;  Wem.  *  'Ow  dun'ee  manage,  Betty, 
66th  the  ruff  ralnin'  in  so  bad  ?  *  *  Well,  we  bin  obleeged  to  haggle 
on  some'ow — ^we  'ad'n  to  pool  the  bed  out,  an*  piit  the  cooler  to 
ketch  ii' 
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KALE  pcai-1],  (1)  sb,  a  turn. — ^Wbllington.  ^Eale  for  kale/  to 
dziiik  alternately; — 'It's  my  kale  now/  i.e,  my  turn  to  diink^-are 
hanrest-field  expressions  in  passing  the  bottle. 

Compare  '  Sotb,  a  lot,  or  keauill,  a  chance,  a  deale,'  in  Duncan's 
Appendix  EtymolofficB,  A.D.  1695,  E.  D.  S.,  B.  xiii.^  and  O.Du.  cavel, 
•sors,' in  Strat. 

(2)  [kaii],  Shskwsbuby.  [keii  corr.  kaayl*],  Pulverbatch,  v,  a, 
to  tilt  up,  as  of  a  cart,  so  as  to  empty ;  to  tuni  oyer.  *  Wen  Dick 
brings  the  nex'  tumbril  load  o*  tumuts,  tell  'im  to  kayle  'em  up  i'  the 
orchut  for  them  yeows.'    Of.  Cave  (2). 

SIAMlNO  [kai*min],  (1)  part,  adj,  issuing  forth  in  a  stream,  as  bees 
when  leaymg  the  hiye  to  swarm. — Newfobt.    Of.  Towthering. 

(2)  part.  adj\  making  rude  mocking  noises  to  annoy  a  person. 

KATIE-BRAH'-TAIL,  sh.  the  Eedstart.— Ludlow.  Cf.  Bessy-brin- 
tail. 

KAT  [kai'],  (1)  a  key — an  old  pronunciation.     Com. 

'  And  cal  the  clarg6  to  ^our  counsel,  that  beryn  Oristis  kai/j 
And  holdist  up  hol6  oherohe  the  prynce  of  Heyen  to  pay.' 

John  Attdelay's  Poems,  p.  20. 

•  The[y]  locked  the  dore  /  and  than  went  theyr  way.    | 
Cayphas  and  Anna  /  of  that  kept  the  kay,' 

Lyfe  of  Joseph  o/Armaihia,  1.  53. 

'  Either  through  gifts,  or  guile,  or  such  like  waies, 
Crept  in.  by  stouping  low,  or  stealing  of  the  kaies.* 

Spenseb,  F.  Q.,  Bk,  IV.  c.  x.  st  xyiii 

*  A.S.  cdg;  CFris,  kei,  kai,  key  ;  davis.* — Strat. 

(2)  «6.,  ohs,  same  as  Cop- wedge,  q.y. — ^Pulvebbatch. 

(3)  V.  a.  to  make,  or  to  bind,  round,  as  of  the  top  of  a  well,  with 
timber  or  masonry — *  kayin*  the  top  o'  the  well.' — OoByB  Dale. 

*  *  *  Key,  or  knyttynge  of  ij .  wallys,  or  trees  yn  an  ynstabylle  grownde. 
Lar(gmentum" — Oath.  The  CathoHcon  explains  loramentum  to  mean 
board^g  or  frame- work  compacted  together,  as  in  the  construction  of 
a  ceiling.  ...  ''Key  to  knytte  walles  toguyder,  cfc/."— Palsg.' 
Prompt,  Parv,  and  Notes, 

KATS.     See  Keys. 

KEACH  [kee'ch],  same  as  Cleaoh,  q.  y. — PuLyERBATCH ;  Wbm. 

KEACH-HOLE,  same  as  Cleaoh-lLole,  q.  y. — ^PuLyERSATOH ;  Wem. 

EECE-HOHSED,  ctdj,  left-handed,  and  awkward  in  consequence,  or 
by  metaphor.^ — PuLyERBAiOH.  '  Ketch  out,  yo'  keck-^onded^  ayenless 
thing.' 

KECKLE-8T0MACHED,  adj.  squeamish ;  queasy. — PuLyERBATCH* 
'  I'm  so  deepert  keckle-ttomeuiTied  lately,  I  should  'aiye  my  'eart  out  if  I 
wuz  to  see  a  yar  in  anythin'.' 

Ash  has,  *Keckle,  to  keck,  to  heaye  the  stomach.^    He  derives 
'  keck '  from  Du.  keeken,  to  cough.    Cf.  Kickle-atomaoh. 
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XEBLOCK,  Mb,  Sinapii  arvenais,  wild  Mustard,  Charlock.  Qj.  com. 
Gf.  Kerloek. 

KEECH  [kee'ch],  (1)  sh,  a  cake  of  consolidated  fat,  wax,  or  tallow. — 
PuLYEKBATGH ;  WEM.  (1)  'Tlieer*a  a  good  keech  o'  £Eit  on  them 
hroth,  tak'  it  off  carfully.'  (2)  '  Fye  got  a  good  keech  o'  hees-wax 
^s  time ;  I  shall  tak'  it  to  the  Soseb'ry  *Firmary,  they'n  ^e  the  wath 
on  it  theer/    Compare  *  tallow-cafcA  *  in  1  JT.  Henry  IV.,  ll.  iv.  252. 

Nares  says,  *  It  is  highly  probable  that  taHow-keech  is  here  the  right 
reading,'  and  in  support  of  his  opinion  quotes  '  Dr.  [Bp.]  Percy ' 
as  follows : — '  A  keech  of  tallow  is  the  fat  of  an  ox  or  cow,  rolled  up 
by  the  butcher  in  a  round  lump,  in  order  to  be  carried  to  the  chandler. 
It  is  the  proper  word  in  use  now.' 

Shakespeare  applies  the  term  keech  to  a  butcher's  wife — 2  K,  Henry 
IV.,  Hi.  101 ;  and  to  a  butcher's  son— Wolsey— JT.  Henry  VIIL^ 
I.  i.  55, 

(2)  V,  n.  to  consolidate,  as  warm  &.t,  wax,  ftc.  does  in  cooling. — 
FxTLYEBBATOH ;  Wem  ;  OswBSTRT.  '  Bunna  mess  vore  fingers  55th 
it  awilde  it's  warm,  let  it  keech,  an'  then  it'll  break  off  aisy — ^them 
mole  candles  dunna  do  to  carry  about.' 

KEEP  [kee'p],  (1)  v.  a.,  pee.  to  maintain.  Com.  '  '£'s  a  right  tidy 
fellow,  but  hanna-d-a  chance  to  get  on ;  'e  'as  'is  poor  owd  mother  to 
keep,  an'  a  crippled  sister — 'e  says  if  it  wunna  fur  them  'e  55dna  stop 
naigerin'  [working  like  a  negro]  'ere.' 

(2)  ib,,  pec.  maintenance.  Com.  'A  chap  like  that  inna  wuth  'is 
keep,  an'  say  nuthin*  about  wages.' 

(3)  $b.,  pec.  pasture.    Com.  ^  '  Theer's  bin  a  good  Miamas  spring — 
'    plenty  o'  keep  to  las'  till  Chris'mas  if  the  groun'  should  keep  bar' 

tfree  from  snow].'    See  Out  at  keep.    Cf.  Feed. 

(4)  V.  a. ,  pec.  to  attend,  as  of  the  market. — Shbewsbttbt  ;  Pttlyer^ 
BATCH.  Qy.  com.  '  I  'ear  our  owd  neighbour's  gwun  to  live  twix 
Wenlock  and  Bridgenorth,  so  they  can  keep  which  market  they'n  & 
mind.' 

'  Boee.  ....  My  Father  is  a  Farmer  within  three  short  Miles  o' 
the  Town :  we  keep  this  Market — ^I  sell  Chickens,  Eggs,  and  Butter, 
;    and  my  Brother  Bullock  there  sells  Com.' — Farquhaa'b  Eecruiting 
Officer,  Act  IIL    Scene— The  Market-Plaoe  [Shrewsbury]. 
Ash  gives  keep  in  the  same  sense. 

KEEVE.  See  Cave  (2).  Ash  has  '  A^ere,'— which  he  calls  '  a  local 
word,' — *  to  overturn ;  to  empty  a  cart.'  Bailey— ed.  1782 — gives,  *  To 
keeve^  in  the  same  sense  as  *  Cheehire.* 

KEFFEL  [kef -i'l],  (1)  eh.  a  sorry,  worthless  horse. — Pulverbatch  ; 
Wellington;  Newport;  Wem.    Bichardson— a  Derbyshire  man- 
uses  this  word: — 'Old  Bobin  at  a  distance  on  his  Boan  keffdJ — 
Clarisea  Harlowe,  vol.  ii.  p.  130,  ed.  1774. 
W.  ceffyl,  a  horse.    Cf.  Kirby. 

(2)  eh.  a  lazy,  ffood-for-nothing  fellow.— /(2em.  'Couldna  Turn 
'06d  bring  yo'  a  bit'n  a  jag  o'  coal  f'  « Well,  I  dunna  know— they  bin 
poor  keffils,  bdath  mon  an'  'orse.'    Cf.  Druinmil. 
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[kel-],  (1)  eb,  the  omentum,  or  caul,  of  a  slaughtered  pig. — 
Wellinoton. 

'  Bim  or  kdl  wherem  the  bowels  are  lapi' — FUmo,  p.  340,  in  HaIi. 
Mr.  Halliwell  says  kell  means  *  any  covering  like  network.' 
'  Kelle,  Beticuium,  retiaculum,* — Prompt,  Farv,,  p.  270. 
See  Mr.  Way's  Note,  idem.    Of.  Veil. 

(2)  $b,  a  film,  or  scale,  on  the  eye ;  a  cataract. — ^Newpobt.  An  old 
man  at  Edgmond  said  of  his  wife,  *  '£r's  got  a  kdl  o'  won  oi,  an'  'er's 
dark  o'  the  tother,' 

KELT££  pcel'tur*],  (1)  «ft.,  ohsols.'i  wealth;  accumulated  money. — 
PuLVEBBATCH.  '^The  daughterll  be  a  ketdi  for  somebody,  the  owd 
chap  'as  yeps  o'  kdier,^    Jamieson  has  '  kdtery  money.' 

(2)  V,  a.  to  amass ;  to  collect. — Ibid.  '  Pve  bin  out  hdUriiC  all  day, 
but  got  mighty  little  pel£' 

iUSJlCH  [ken'sh],  {\)  sb,  9k  twist  or  wrench, — ^a  sprain.  Com.  'I 
thought  it  wnz  on  y  a  bit  of  a  kench,  but  agen  momin'  it  wuz  swelled 
as  big  as  two,  an'  Dr.  Wildin'  said  as  theer  wuz  a  splinter  broke,  an' 
I  mun  g56  o'  my  club,  fur  I  shouldna  be  uprit  fur  a  montii.' 

(2^  «6.  a  big  piece  or  lump. — Weh.  '  The  Missis  give  'im  a  reet 
gooa  kenck  o*  bread  an'  chees',  an'  send  'im  off.'  KenchirC  is  an 
altematiye  term  used  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Ct  Slendi  and 
Slenchin'. 

KEHSPECKLE,  adj.  conspicuous — a  term  applied  chiefly  to  dress. 
— COBYB  Dalb.  Probably  an  imported  word.  See  KenspecklCy  in 
Wbdo. 

SXOTTP  [ki'ou*p  or  kyou'p],  (1)  v.  n,  to  bark,  or  yelp,  incessantly,  as 
a  cur  does. — ^Pulyebbatch.  *  I  couldna  get  a  bit  o'  sleep  fur  that 
dog  kyoupin*  all  night.' 

(2)  ab,  a  yelping  cur. — Ibid,  '  I  'ate  them  lickle  h/oupSy  they  binna 
wuth  thar  keep,  let  alone  payin'  for.'    Cf.  Keout. 

(3)  V.  n,  by  metaphor — to  scold. — Ibid,  *I  5odna  live  6oth  that 
$oman  whadeyer  'er'd  gie  me— 'er  kyoups  from  momin'  till  night.' 

(4)  sb,  a  scold. — Ibid,    '  The  Missis  wuz  sich  a  kyoup,* 

XEOTTSE  [ki'ou's  or  kyou's],  v,  a.  to  chase ;  to  drive  away. — 
PDrLYEBBATCH ;  WoBTHEN;  Clee  Hills.  'The  pigs  bin  i'  the 
garden — ^w'eer's  the  dog,  to  keatiw  'em  out  ? '    Cf.  Scout. 

KEOITT,  EBOUT-DOO  [ki'ou*t  or  kyou-t],  ab,  a  little,  sharp,  vigilant, 
barking  dog. — ^Pulybebatch  ;  Wem.  *  Snap's  a  rar'  kyotU,  *e  66nna 
let  nobody  go6  nigh  the  'ouse  athout  lettin'  'em  know.' 

Ct  '  Make  bandog  thy  icoutwatch,  to  barke  at  a  theef e.' — Txtsseb, 
Oood  husbandlie  lesaons,  L  19,  p.  20,  ed.  E.  D.  S. 

'  O.Fr.  ucouif  estre  en  escoui,  6couter  attentivement,  ^pier.' — Bub, 

Cf.  Keoup  (2). 

KEBLOCK  [ki'ei^iuk  or  kyei^'luk],  same  as  Kedlock,  q.  v.^Cbaven 
Abms;  Clee  Hills;  Ludlow. 

KEBST,  (1)  sb.  a  clamorous  inquiry  about  anything. — ^Whitchubch. 
'  Theer  wuz  sich  a  kerry  after  it.' 
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'O.Fr.  querre;  qu6rir,  faire  line  enqn^te,  demander,  reqii6rir/ — 
Bub. 

(2)  Bh,  a  noisy  troop  or  pack,  as  of  children  or  dogs. — Newport  ; 
E£le8H£BE.  (1)  '  On  I  'ere's  a  kerry  o'  lads ;  lef  s  run.'  (2)  *  Them 
ohildem  bin  like  a  kerry  o'  'onn's  up  an'  down  the  plaoe.^ 

KESTEBy  eh.  a  form  of  the  proper  name  Christopher. — ^Newfobt.  " 

*  he  said,  '*  come  hither  KetUr  Norton, 
a  ffine  ffellow  thou  seemes  to  bee ; 
some  good  oounoell,  Ketiter  Norton, 
this  day  does  thou  giue  to  mee." ' 

ExHngB  in  the  North,  M  61—63.    Percy  Folio  M8., 
YoL  ii  p.  212,  ed.  Hales  and  Fundyall. 

Jdif  Halliwell  gives  *  Kester*  as  a  ' North^  form. 

EETCHi  (1)  V,  a,,  var,  pr,  to  catch.     Com. 

(2)  sh.  a  part  of  a  song. — ^Pulyebbatoh.  <  Whad  sort  of  a  finishin' 
night  'ad'n'ee — ^pretty  good  singin'  ?  *  *  Aye,  several  right  good  sonffs, 
beside  a  ketch  or  two ;  out  Mr.  John  Oakley's  '*  Pedlar  Jew  "  wuz  flie 
best  thing  I  ever  'eard,  an'  the  best  sung.' 

*  Come,;;HostLs,  give  us  more  Ale,  and  our  Supper  with  what  baste 
you  may,'  and  when  we  have  sup'd,  lef  s  have  your  Sons,  Piscator, 
and  the  Ketch  that  your  Scholer  promised  us,  or  else  Goridon  will  be 
doged.' — The  Compleat  Angler,  ch.  zL  p.  208,  ed.  1653, 

KETCH-O'-FBOST,  sb.  a  slight  hoar  frost.  Com.  'Theer  wnz  a 
bit  of  a  ketch-o'-froe^  last  night,  an'  these  w'ite  frosses  al'ays  brings 
rain.'    Cf.  Buck'a-firost. 


[kek's],  sh,  the  dry  stalk  of  the  hemlock,  and  of  some 
other  species  of  umbelliferous  plant& — ^Pxtlyebbatoh  ;  WBLLiNGTOir ; 
Weh.  Qy.  com.  '  Ben,  I  toud  yo'  to  bring  some  kex  in  fur  spills ; 
yo'  gwun  at  them  matches  as  if  they  oomen  rar  nuthin',  but  yo'n  fine 
it  out  some  dark  momin*  w'en  theer  is  none.' 

'  And  as  glowande  gledes  *  gladieth  nomte  J'is  workmen,        \ 
pat  worchen  &  waken  *  in  wyntres  nijtes, 
As  doth  a  kex  or  a  candel  *  )«t  camte  halh  fyre  ft  blaseth.' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pas&  xvii.  L  219. 

'  As  hollow  as  a  gun ;  as  a  kex.* 

Bay's  ProverU,  p.  222. 

See  Way  in  Prompt  Parv,,  p,  278.     W.  cecye,  hollow  stalks; 
hemlock.  , 

KEYS  [kai'z  and  kee*z],  (1)  eh.  pi.  the  clustering  fruit  of  Frdxinus 
excSlsior,  common  Ash.    Qy.  com. 

'  Hoc  fraceinum,  a  kay  of  a  nesche.' — NominaU,  xv.  oent,  in  Wr. 
Tocabs.,  voL  i.  p.  228.    See  Kay  (1). 

(2)  ah.  the  fruit  of  ^oer  Pae&do-pldtanw,  greater  Maple,  or  Sycamore^ 
— Pulvbbbatch.    Qy.  com. 

(3)  sh.  pLf  ohs.  ?  iron  tips  used  for  shoeing  bullocks. — ^Cobts  Dale. 
KIBBA  [kib'u'J,  sh.,  oheols.  a  long  walking-staff^  held — ^not  at  the  top, 
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as  an  ordinary  walking-stick  is,  but — in  the  middle,  like  an  *  alpen- 
stock.'— ^Wem.  Snch  a  stick  was  once  quite  common  in  Shropshire, 
and  may  stiliri874]  occasionally  be  seen.  Of.  Gibbed-stick.  8ee 
Kibble  (3),  in  Hal. 

KIBBLE  [kib'l],  v.  a.  to  cnish,  or  grind,  coarsely,  as  of  barley,  pease, 
&0,  Qy.  com.  *  Put  that  bag  o'  barley  across  the  owd  mar'  an'  tak' 
it  to  'Abberley  miU,  an'  get  'em  to  kibble  it  aVile  yo'  stoppen,  or  we 
aha'n  be  short  o'  feed  afore  Sunday's  o'er.' 

EIIBBLETT  [kib'lti'l,  adj.  stony,  and,  as  a  consequence,  rough  and 
jolting:  saidof  roads.— Whitghubch.    See  Cobbles  (1). 

ElBE,  JUVE  [ki'eib],  Pulvbrbatch.  [kei-b],  Clun.  [keiv], 
Shrewsbttby,  sb.  an  implement  used  by  cottage  gardeners  for 
*  stocking'  up  the  grouna  between  the  potato  rows  prior  to  the 
operation  of  earthing  the  potatoes.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  four 
inches  broad  at  the  cutting  end :  the  handle  is  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  length.  The  form  of  l£e  implement  is  similar  to  that  of  an  adze, 
and  it  is  used  in  the  same  way.    CI  Caff  (1). 

JUUJLlE-STOMACH,  eh.  a  squeamish  stomach.— Wbm.  See  Keckle- 
stomaclxecL 


[kid-],  (1)  sb.  a  bundle  of  small  sticks  for  firewood. — ^Wellino- 
Tow;  Newpoet;  Wbm. 

'Kyd,  fegot  FasBis  {/asciculuB,  P.).  "A  kidde  uhi  fagott."— 
Oath.  Ano.  "  Kydde,  a  &gotte,  /aiovrde."— Palsq.'  Frompt.  Farv^ 
and  Notes.    Of.  Faggit  (1). 

(2)  V.  a,  and  v.n,  to  make  up  bxmdles,  or  kids,  of  small  brush- 
irood  for  fueL — Ibid.    *  Yo'  can  cut  that  brash  an'  get  it  kidded.* 

KIDDLE  [Hd'l],  v.  n.  to  emit  a  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth ;  to 
slayer.  Qy.  com.  '  The  child  kiddles  badly  cuttin'  its  tith,  but  I 
al'ays  think  it's  best— they  binna  so  likely  fdr  fits.' 

KIDLIHO-BIB  [kid'li'n  bib],  eh.  a  baby's  slayering-bib.— //;t6^. 

*  Hoc  saJmarium,  A*  slayeryng-clout,'  occurs  in  an  English  Vocabu- 
lary,  xy.  cent,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  yol.  i.  p.  203. 

KIDMAW  [kid'mau],  sh.  the  stomach  of  a  calf  prepared  for  rennet 
— ^WoBTHEN,  T?^e  Uravels;  Cbaven  Abicb;  CLiTif.    CL  Mawskin. 

KIGOLIHO  [kig'li'n],  ddf.  unsteady ;  tottering.  Qy.  com.  '  Dunna 
f(it  the  crame-stane  on  that  kiggling  bench — it'U  tipe  o'er  an'  tak*  the 
butter  to  markit  down  the  gutter.' 

KILL,  «&.,  var.  pr.  a  kiln.  Com.  '  They  teUen  me  as  them  furrin 
'tatoes  bin  Ari^dried  afore  they  comen  'ere^  so  they  bin  no  good  fur 
settin'.' 

'  The  kU  house''  is  named  in  an  Inventory  .  .  ,  Owlbuiy  Manor- 
House,  Bishop's  Castle,'  1625. 

'  The  dog  of  the  )bf  U, 
He  went  to  the  mill 
To  lick  mill-dust : 
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The  miller  be  came 
With  a  stick  on  his  back, — 
Home,  dog,  home  I 


J.  O.  Halliwell's  Nursery  Bhtpnes  of 
JUngland,  CCCLIX. 

*Kylne  (f)or  malt  dryynge  {Kyll,  P.).  U{sytrina,  C.  :F,^— Prompt, 
Parv, 

KILLODDT  l^il'odi'],  v.  a.,  ohs.  to  dry  bemp-stalks  over  a  fire  made 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground*  (See  below.)  It  was  the  first  process  in  hemp 
dressing. — Pulverbatch.    See  Tewter. 

KHiLODDT-PIT,  «&.,  ohs,  the  hole  in  the  ground  in  which  the  fiie 
was  made  for  hittoddying  the  hemp-stalks. — Ihid,  There  was  a 
hiUoddy-pii  on  the  *  Green '  at  Castle  Fulverbatch :  it  was  in  use  about 
the  year  1800.  '  I  *ear  Medlioott^s  lost  another  yeow  i'  the  ktUoddy-^ 
jpit :  it's  a  great  56nder  to  me  they  dunna  fill  it  up,  it  hanna  bin  used 
this  ten  *ear,  an'  this  is  the  second — ^if  nod  the  third — ship  tJieVn 
fund  djed  in  it.'  The  'Green,'  and  the  *  Oaken ' — an  adjacent  hill — 
were  formerly  a  sheep-walk. 

XILLOW  [ki'l'oe],  v,  n,,  ohsols.  to  dry  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as 
grass  or  herbs.— PxtlyeebaTgh.  (1)  *  The  'ay  66nna  killow  as  lung 
as  this  weather  lasses — it  wants  more  sun.'  (2)  *  Dunna  shift  them 
yarbs  out  o'  the  sun,  they  binna  killowed  anew.'    Cf.  Glint  (1). 

EIMET  [ki'ei'mit  and  kevmit'],  (!)  adj,  dizzy :  said  of  sheep  that  are 
suffering  from  hydatids  on  the  brain. — Pulverbatch  ;  Clun  ;  CoavE 
Dale.  '  The  Maister's  killed  the  owd  ship— we  sha'n  a  hyimet  mutton 
fur  dinner  an'  hyimet  pie  fur  supper — agen  the  end  o'  the  wik  we 
sha'n  all  be  as  kyimet  as  the  ship.^    See  below.    Cf.  Gid. 

(2)  ady.  silly;  half-witted— SBraiEWSBUBY;  Pulverbatch;  Cluk; 
Wem.  *  Thee  bist  as  kyimet  as  a  noud  ship— turnin'  round  an'  starrin' 
about  fhr  things  w'en  they  bin  under  yore  nose.' 

(3^  acj;.  perverse  of  temper;  intractable. — Oswestry.  A  waggoner, 
speaking  of  a  cart-horse,  said,  '  I  dunna  like  them  chum-yedded  una, 
they  bin  al'ays  so  kimit ;  I  like  a  sood  nag's-yedded  un.' 

'When  I  com  nar  to  Skeil-hiU,  I  fund  oald  Aberram  Atchisson 
sittin  on  a  steul  breckan  steins  to  mend  rwoads  wid,  an'  I  ax't  him 
if  I  med  full  my  ledder  pwokes  frue  his  heap.  Aberram  was  varra 
kaim%  an'  tell't  ma  to  tai'  them  'at  wasn't  brocken  if  I  wantit  steins, 
sooa  I  tell't  him  hoo  it  was  an'  oa'  aboot  it*' — '  Joe  and  the  Geologist,' 
in  The  Folk-Speech  of  Cumberland,  by  A.  0.  Gibson,  F.  S.  A.,  p.  4. 

Mr.  Gibson  adds  the  Glossarial  !Note,  ^  Kaim't^  literally  crooked, 
but  used  to  signify  cross  or  peevish.' 

The  Cumberland  haim't  and  the  Shropshire  himd  point  to  an  origin 
common  to  both.    W.  cam,  crooked.    Ct  Kun-luixn,  below. 

KIK-Eu&J[;  (1)  adj,  all  awry. — Wellington. 

'  Sic,  This  is  dean  ham, 

Bru,  Merely  awry.    •    .     .    .' 

CortoZantM,  m.  i.  305. 
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(2)  adj\  peireTse. — ^Weic.    *  Let's  a  none  o'  yore  kim'-kam  ways.* 
W.  cam.    Of.  Kimet  (3),  above. 


I,  (1)  sb.  the  shallow  tub  in  which  butter  is  washed  and 
salted  when  fresh  from  the  chum. — Newport. 

'  Chum  and  kimnd' — Awiioneer*a  Catalogue  (Forton  Hall),  1875. 
C£  Batter-mit. 

(2)  «&.,  O&0.  a  brewing  vessel;  a  cooler  {?). 

'  The  Seller  one  kymnell  .  .  .  one  small  kymneU  .  .  .  one  tundish.* 
— InverUory  .  .  •  Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 

'  He  goth,  and  geteth  him  a  kneding  trough. 
And  after  a  tubbe,  and  a  hemelin,^ 

CHATTtnBB,  C.  r.,  L  3622. 

*  She's  somewhat  simple  indeed,  she  knew  not  what  a  himnel  was, 
she  wants  good  nurture  mightily.' — BEAUMOirr  and  Pletcheb,  The 
Coxeomhy  iv.  7,  in  Narea 

Bay,  amongst  his  *  North  Country  Words,'  gives  *A  Kimnd,  or 
Kemlifij  a  Powdering  Tub.' 

'  KynUyne,  or  kelare,  vesselle  (kynlyn,  S.  P.),  Cunula,  In  a  roll  of 
2 — 5  Edw.  I.,  among  the  miscellaneous  records  of  the  Queen's  Remem- 
brancer, a  payment  occurs,  **8tephano  le  loignur,  P^o  j,  Kemheh'nd 
euhtus  cUtemam  Regie^  vijd."  The  Latin-£ngL  Vocabulary,  Boy.  MS. 
17,  C.  zvii.,  ^ves,  under  the  head  *'ad  braeoHum pertinencia,Ky mneMe, 
cuna;  Kunlione,  cunelkt,"  Thos.  Harpham  of  York  bequeaths,  in 
1341,  **unum  plumbum,  unam  cunamy  qttce  vocatur  maskefat,  et  dua$ 
parvoi  cunae  ^cp.  vocantur  gylefa.tts,  ducu  kymelyns,  et  duoe  parvoe 
barelloe*^ — Testam.  Ebor.  i.  3.  **  KynmeU,  quevu^y  quevuette" — Palso.' 
Prompt  Parv,  and  Notes, 

XnSTD  [kin-d],  (1)  v,  a.  and  v.  n.  to  ignite. — ^WmTCHURCH ;  Elles- 
KEBE.    (I)  '1  conna  kind  the  fire  wuth  these  chats,  they  binna  dry.' 
(2)  '  The  nre  wunna  kind  this  momin*,  do  whad  I  wull.' 
O.N.  kynda,  to  set  fire  to.    Cf.  Tind. 

(2)  Pcei'nd],  adj\  genial ;  flourishing ;  thriving :  —  *  the  groun's 
nice  and  kind; '  ' ihe  plants  dunna  grow  so  kind  under  them  trees  :' 
'the pig  looks  mighty  M'nd.'        Com.    Cf.  Kindly  (2). 

(3)  [koind  corr.  kayh'nd],  adj.  healthy ;  wholesome :  said  of  the 
skm. — Newfobt.  *'£r*s  got  a  noice  koind  skin  on  'er  own.'  C£ 
Glaii6(4). 

KIVBLE  [kin-dl],  (1)  *6.— in  kindle^ia  to  be  with  young.     (1)  Of 
rabbits.    Com.    (2)  obsols,  of  kittens. — Pulverbatch. 

*  Kynled,  or  kyndelyd  in  forthe  bryngynge  of  yonge  beestys.  Fetatus.' 
^Prompt.  Parv.    Cf.  Kittle  (1). 

(2)  V.  n.  to  bring  forth  young.  (1)  Babbits.  Com.  (2)  ohsols,  kittens. 
— PuLVEBBATCH.  'Wha'n'eo  think  P— the  oafs  kindled  in  Betty's 
ban' -box  an'  spiled  'er  best  bonnit.' 

*  Orlando.  Axe  you  native  of  this  place  P 

'  Rosalind.  As  the  cony  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is  kindled.'''^ 
As  You  Like  It,  UL  ii  358. 

^ '  Kyndlyn,  or  brynge  forUie  yonge  Imidelyngys.  Feto.    The  eamres- 
sion  **genimina  vipentrum,'^  Yulg.,  Luke  iiL  7,  is  in  the  Widufflte 
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yeTsion  rendered  ^*  Kyndlyngis  of  eddris.  .  .  /'    In  fhe'^St.  AIInui's 
Book  mention  is  made  of  '*a  kyndyll  of  yonge  ^cattes."    Palsgrare 

fives  the  verb  to  *'  kyndyll  as  a  she  hare  or  oony  dothe,  whan  they 
ring  forthe  yonge.*'  .  .  .  Compare  Qerm.  kindlem,  proles.' — Prompt. 
Parv.  and  Notes, 
Of.  Kittle  (2). 

KIHDLT  [kei-ndli*],  (1)  adv.  heartily. — Shbewsbubt;  Pulyerbatch. 
Qy.  com.  'Well,  I  wish  yo'  good-night,  Missis,  an*  thank  yo*  kindly 
for  me.' 

'  The  ground  of  al  goodnes  curatis  schnld  be  the  cause, 
And  knyt  hem  Kindly  togedur  al  the  derg^* 

With  merc§  and  with  mekenes  the  treuth  for  to  teohe^ 
The  comawndmentis  of  Crist  to  kepe  hyndly 

ffore  je  ben  scheperdys  al  one.' 

JoHir  Axtdelat's  Poems,  p»  36. 

« 

•  •        •        •        *        • 

In  walks  the  little  dog, 
Sa3rs,  "  Pussy !  are  you  there  P 

•  •       •        »        •        • 
Mistress  Pussy,  how  d Ve  do  ?  " 

*'  I  thank  you  kindly y  little  dog, 
I  fare  as  well  as  you."  * 

J.  0.  Halltwell's  Nursery  Rhymes  of 
England,  DLXYIL 

(2)  adv.  well ;  thriving. — ^Pulvbrbatch,  Qy.  com.  *  The  yerlins 
[yearlings]  looken  kindly,  Mr.  Jones,  they'n  got  a  good  slike  [sleek]: 
coat  on  *em.'  '  ^l^i,  ^  ^^^^^  '®°^  ^^^  ^  winter,  but  w*ether  they'n 
pay's  a  question.'    Cf.  *  Kuyndeliche '  =  well,  in  the  following : — 

*  <*  Peter  I "  quod  a  Plou^-Mon  '  and jputte  for)'  his  hed, 
"  I  knowe  him  as  kuyndeliche  *  as  Clerk  ^o^  his  bokee." ' 

Piers  Ply  Text  A.,  pas&  yi  L  29. 

KIHODOM-COME,  sh.  a  state  of  pleasure  in  some  newly-acquired 
happiness. — Shbewsbubt  ;  Pulvebbatch  ;  Weic.  '  Poor  owd  Betty's 
in  er  kin'dom'come  now  'er*s  gotten  Jack  wham  agen..' 

KIHOFISHEB,  sb.,  pec.  CaUpteryx  virgo,  Demoiselle  Dragonfly. — 
Wem.    a  Sting-fLslier. 

KIHG-O'-THK-WTK,  sh.  Friday,  on  which  day  it  is  popularly 
believed  the  weather  will  attain  its  cUmax,  be  it  of  shine  or  shower. 
— PxTLyEBBATGH.  Qy.  oom.  'Fair  or  foul,  Friday's  boxmd  to  be 
king-o^'the-tuik,^ 

'Frida^r's  a  day  as'U  &ye  its  trick. 
The  fedrest  or  foulest  day  i'  the  wik.' 

Proverbial  Weather-Bime. 

*  Bight  as  the  Friday,  sothly  for  to  telle. 
Now  it  8ch3meth,  now  it  re3meth  &6te^ 
Bight  so  gan  gery  Venus  oyercaste 
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The  hertes  of  hire  folk,  right  as  hire  day 
Is  gerful,  right  so  chaungeth  sche  array. 
Sdde  ia  the  Fryday  al  the  wyke  i-like,^ 
Chauceb,  The  Knightea  TdU,  11.  676—681,  ed.  Morris. 

KIHTEE  [kin-tur'],  (1)  «&.  a  cover. — ^Wellington.  **Er'B  done  me 
a  had  turn  under  idnter  on  a  good  un.* 

(2)  V.  a.  to  cover.    *  Kinter  it  o'er.' — Tbid.    C£  Kiver. 

JKXpE  [kei'p  and  ki'ei-p]^  sb,  a  strong  osier  basket  with  a  twisted 
handle  on  each  aide,  of  dicular  form,  bnt  wider  at  the  top  than  the 
bottom :  it  is  computed  to  hold  about  half  a  bushel,  and  is  used  for 

Smeral  gardening  purposes. — Shb£W8BUBT  ;  Pttlyerbatch  ;  Corve 
ale;  Collieby;  Wem;  Ellesmeeb.  TU  get  owd  Price  in 
Goleham  to  mak*  me  a  couple  o'  Hpee  the  right  mizzer,  fur  whad  we 
buy'n  at  the  country  shops  5dnna-d-oud  'ale  a  strike  yept,  lei  alone 
level  fiilL* 

Ash  gives  '  Kipe  (a  local  wordV  a  basket  in  the  form  of  the  lower 
frustrum  of  a  cone,  containing  aoout  a  bushel ;  a  coarse  kind  of  wicker 
basket,  wider  at  top  than  bottom.' 

See  Kype  in  WeigMe  and  Meaaurea,  p.  Izzxy.  CI  Corve,  also 
Wisket  (1). 

KIBBT,  ah.  a  poor  old  horse. — Oswestry,  Welsh  Border.  Cf. 
Xeffel  (1). 

nSSIHO-BXrSE,  ah.  a  bunch  of  evergreens  or  mistletoe  garnished 
with  ribands  and  fruit,  which  is  hung  in  the  kitchen,  or  hall,  at 
Christmas-tide.  Qy.  com.  '  It  dunna  look  much  like  Christmas,  nod 
a  bit  o'  'oUy  an'  iwr,  let  alone  a  kiaain^-htuh — scrat  an'  dane  an' 
cook  is  all  our  folks  thinken  on.' 

KISSIHO-CBXrST,  sb,  rough,  protuberant  crust  on  a  loaf.  Com. 
*  I  like  a  kiaain^-cruat  55th  plenty  o'  good  firesh  butter  on  it.'  *  Aye, 
the  ctim'  is  sweeter  than  the  kiaain\  I  tak'  it' 

KITCHEH',  8h,y  pee,,  obsols.  a  large  caldron  or  kettle  furnished  with 
a  tap --designed  to  keep  a  supply  of  hot  water  by  the  kitchen  fire>^ 
technically  called  a  *fountam.'— Pulyebbatch.  Qy.  com.  *Tak' 
car'  to  keep  plenty  o'  waiter  i'  the  kitchen,  else  yo'n  'ave  it  to-bost.' 

KITE,  sb.  Tinminculus  Alaudarius,  the  Kestrel.^-'OswESTEY.  Cf. 
OUd. 

KITLIHO,  sb.  a  kitten.  Qy.  com.  '  The  owd  mar'  's  as  playful  as 
a  hiUin': 

'  A  wanton  widow  Leezie  was, 

As  cantie  as  a  kittlin  ; 
But  Och !  that  night,  amang  the  shaws. 

She  gat  a  fearfu'  settlin  I 
She  thro'  the  whins,  an'  by  the  cairn, 

An  owre  the  hill  gaed  scrievin, 
Whare  three  lairds' lands  met  at  a  bum, 
To  dip  her  left  sark-sleeve  in. 

Was  bent  that  night' 

BoBEBT  BuBNS,  Poema,  p.  47, 1.  20. 
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Ash  gives  *  KiUing  (not  so  common  a  word),  A  kitten,  a  young  cat. 

*  KyUynge,  CatUiuSt  catuiteulua.  *  *  CattUus,  a  whelpe  or  a  Kytlyngeu'* 
— Ortus.*    Prompt  Farv,  and  Notes, 

*  CattUuB,  .  .  a  whelp,  a  hiUingy  the  little  yong  of  any  beast.' — 
Diet,  Etym,  Lot, 

*  Chaton,  petit  chat ;  kitten,  a  kittling.^ — Chahb. 

KITTLE  [kiti],  (1)  sh, — in  kittle — is  the  state  of  being  with  young  : 
said  of  cats.    Qy.  com.    Cf.  Kindle  (1). 

(2)  V,  a.  to  bring  forth  '  kitlings.'    Qy.  com. 

'  A  Oat  hitUeth ;  a  Litter  of  kittleings.' — Academy  of  Armory^  Bk. 
n.  ch.  vii.  p.  134. 

'  <*  K3rttell  as  a  catte  dothe,  thaion'MT.  Ghossyppe,  whan  your  catte 
kytelleth,  I  praye  you  let  me  haue  a  kytlynge  {^hatUnCy^ — Paxjsq. 
<*  ChdUmnWy  to  kittle,  or  bring  forth  youn^  caU.  CaUer,  to  kittle  as 
a  cat.  Faire  see  petits,  to  whelp,  kme^  kmdle,  fknow,"  &o. — Goto.' 
Way,  in  Prompt,  Parv.j  p.  277, 

CI  Kindle  (2). 

KITE.    See  Kibe. 

KITEE  [kivur^],  (1)  v,  a,  to  coyer. — Glun.  *  IVe  jest  kinered  the 
basket  o'er.' 

In  jBev.  xix,  8,  the  Wicliffite  yersion— «d.  A.D.  1388— has,  *  And  it 
is  ^ouun  to  hir,  that  sche  kytiere  hir  with  white  bissyn  schynynge.' 

(2)  sb,  a  cover — 'put  the  kiver  on.' — Clun;  Ck)Bys  Dai;b;  Bbido- 
nobth;  MuchWenlock. 

(3)  «&.,  ohsoU,  a  shallow  meat-dish  of  coarse,  brown  earthenware. — 
PuLyERBATGH;  Elles^ceke.  '  Put  the  men's  dinner  i' the  OTen  to 
keep  whot,  an'  wauve  the  kiver  o'er  it.'  The  term  is  fast  dying  out. 
A  redundant  form,  kiver-duhf  is  occasionally  employed  about  Pulver- 
batch. 

KNAB  [nab'|,  t;.  a.  to  bite  gently  and  playfully.  Horses  knab  each 
other  when  m  good  temper.    Qy.  com.    Du.  knahheierij  to  gnaw. 

KHABBIH',  sb.  a  bite  of  herbage;  short  pasture. — PuLyERBATCH. 

*  To'  can  turn  the  cows  i'  the  little  fild — theer's  tidy  knabbin^  on  it — 
awilde  the  edgrow  gets  a  bit  strunger.'    Gf.  Brooit.  - 

KNACKEB  fnak'ur'],  sb,  a  worn-oat  horse  quite  unfit  for  yrork. 
Qy.  com.  *  If  'e  tak's  that  poor  owd  knacker  to  markit  agen,  'e'U  a  the 
p'lice  on  'im  fur  cruelty.' 

Bay  giyes  *  A  knacker,  One  that  makes  Ck)llars  and  other  Fnmitore 
for  Cart-horses,'  amongst  *  South  and  Eatft  Country  Words? 

Mr.  Wedgwood  says,  *  It  would  seem  that  the  office  of  slaughtering 
old  worn-out  horses  fell  to  the  knacker  or  coarse  hamess-nuiker,  aa 
the  person  who  would  haye  the  best  opportunity  of  making  the  akins 
ayailable.' 

Hence,  then,  the  application  of  the  terpi  knacker  to  a  horse  fit  only 
for  the  kna^iker^s  slaughter-house— the  knacker* s-yard,  as  it  is  called. 
Cf.  O.N.  knackr,  a  saddle. 

KNAD  Fnad*],  pret  and  part,  past^  obsols,  kneaded. — PuLyEBBATCH. 

*  This  bread's  knad  too  stiff,  it'll  be  as  'ard  as  a  cobbler's  w'et-stwun 
afore  the  wik's  out.'    Cf.  Kned. 
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Inag-i'],  adj.  cross ;  ill-tempered.    Com.     '  I  should  think 
eUow's  piit  'is  clogs  on  the  wrang  fit  this  momin' — ^"e's  as 


KHAGOT 

the  owd  ^  o 

ki^ggy  as  'e  knows  'ow  to  be.' 
Dan.  knag^  a  knot.     Of.  Kag  (1). 

JLHAP  [nap-],  (1)  sb.  a  low  hill;  a  mound. — Pulvbrbatch.  There 
is  a  little  round  hill  at  Castle  Pulyerbatch  called  the  knap ;  it  is  one 
of  two  mounds  which  appear  to  have  been  thrown  up  and  entrenched ; 
the  other — lower  than  the  knap,  and  square  in  form — is  called  the 
*  Castle  lUng.'    They  are  contiguous,  ana  surmount  a  natural  steep. 

'1543.  5  March*  Agnes,  d^u^^hter  of  John  Chistoke  departed, 
somtrme  deacon  or  Clerk  of  this  Churche,  who  departed  of  the 
neetilens  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  er  of  our  Lord  God 
MDxzxij,  who  was  a  full  honest  server  of  the  Churche  and  taught 
SGolers  playne  song  &  prick  song  full  well,  so  that  the  Churche  was 
well  served  in  his  tyme ;  buryed  he  was  in  the  churche  yard  on  the 
knapp  uppon  the  right  hand  as  ye  entre  into  the  Porche,  abowte  vij 
dotn  ybrds  fro  the  porch  whose  sowle  God  Almighty  take  to  mcy. 
Amen.' — Register  of  Sir  Thomas  BoteJer,  Vicar  of  Much  Wenlock. 

Knap  is  applied  to  a  hill-top  in  the  following : — *  And  both  these 
riuers  running  in  one,  carying  a  swift  streame,  doe  make  the  knappe 
of  the  said  hill  very  strong  of  situation  to  lodge  a  campe  vpoo.'^ 
North's  Plutarch,  SyJla,  p.  607,  in  Bible  Word-Book,  p.  285. 

C£  Nab  Scar  ^  Knap  Scar  Topposite  Grasmere). 

Ash  gives  ^  Knap,  a  little  hOl  rising  on  aU  sides.' 

•  W.  cnap,  a  knob,  hill.' — Strat. 

(2)  sh,  a  slight  blow. — ^Bishop's  Castle;  Clvn.  "E  gid  'im  a 
knap  o'  the  yad  65th  a  stick.' 

Jamieson  nas  this  word  in  the  same  sense.  Tusser  employs  it  as  a 
verb :  *  Knap  boy  on  the  thums.' 

Du.  knappen,  to  crack.    See  Xnoup. 

KVAP-EHEED,  adj.  knock-kneed. — Pulvsbbatch.  Tve'eard  as 
"  a  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,"  so  one  met  say  as  poor  owd 
Ben's  a  friend  in-kneed,  or  whad  they  callen  knap^kneedJ 

KHATTEB  [natiir'l,  v,  n.  to  find  fault  incessantly  about  trifles. — 
PuLVERBATCH.  '  1  wish  yo'  Sodna  knatter  all  the  wilde  about  nuthin', 
the  poor  wench  dtuina  know  whad  to  do  to  be  right — 'er's  fieurly  cowed 
down.' 

JOS ATTEBXD, part.  adj.  peevish;  irritable. — Newport;  Wem. 

EHSABIHO-MITy  sb.  a  four-sided  wooden  vessel  used  for  kneading 
purposes :  it  is  long^er  than  broad,  and  narrower  at  the  bottom  than 
the  top,  and  is  furnished  at  each  end  with  a  close-fitting  handle  by 
which  to  carry  it. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch..  Qy.  com.  Some- 
times it  is  called  by  one  or  other  of  the  older  terms,  kneading-irow,  or 
kneading-tumel.    See  below. 

KVEADIHO-TBOW  [tr'oa-l,  sh.,  ohsols.  a  thing  similar  in  shape  to 
the  kneading~mit  above,  but  much  bigger,  in  fact,  it  is  a  rude  piece 
of  furniture,  standing  on  four  legs,  having  a  (detached)  flat  lid  which 
fits  closely  on  to  it,  so  that  when  covered  it  serves  as  a  table,  and  is 
about  the  height  of  one. — Shrewsbttry  ;  Pulyerbatoh. 
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An  Inyentory  dated  at  Aston  Botterell,  about  1758,  eompriaea 
*  1  Neading  Troafe,* 

'  Anon  go  get  us  fast  into  this  in 
A  kneding  trough  or  elles  a  kemelyn. 
For  eche  of  us ;  but  loke  that  they  ben  large, 
In  which  we  mowen  swiinme  as  in  a  Imrge? 

Ghauceb,  C.  r.,  1.  3548. 

See  Gb.  (2)  (4)  in  Qraxnmar  Outlines  {coruonants). 

KNEADnrO-TUS2f£L,  sb,,  obsoh.  same  as  Kaeading-trow,  aboye. 
— ^Newpobt  ;  Wem  ;  Ellesmebe.    Of.  TumeL 

KHED,  same  as  Knad,  q.  v. — ^Wobthen.  A.S.  cnedan^  to  knead ; 
p.p.  cneden^ 

EHIT  [nit],  (1)  V.  n,  to  unite,  as  of  a  broken  bone. — Shbewsbubt; 
Pulvebbatch;  Nbwpobt.  *Tum  Jones  is  gweYn  to  the  'Firmary 
<56th  'is  arm ;  it  wuz  badly  set,  an'  ifs  knit  crukit ;  they  sen  as  if  11 
'&Ye  to  be  broke  agen,  to  he  piit  straight.' 

*  The  verb  to  knit  is  used  by  old  writers  in  the  sense  of  to  unite. 
Thus  in  Sloane  MS.  3548,  1  99,  h,  is  giyen  an  extraordinary  nostrum 
**  for  to  knyt  synous  |>at  are  brokyne.  Take  greyte  wormes  J»at  are 
called  angeltwycthys,  and  lat  hem  dry  in  )>e  sunne,  and  i^en  beyte 
hem  to  powder,  and  strew  [jat  powder  in  \fe  wounde,  and  yt  shall 
knytte  to-geder.  Frohatu/m  eat  «cptMtwe." ' — ^Way,  in  FrompU  Parv.t 
p.  279. 

A.S.  cnifttanf  to  tie ;  to  make  a  knot.    See  below. 

(2)  V.  a,  to  ^oin,  or  close,  firmly  together. — ^Pulvebbatch.  *  Wen 
a  mon  knita  his  lips  athatn,  it  shewns  the  temperas  none  o'  the  best.' 

*  Knyttynge,  or  ioynynge,  or  rabetynge  to-gedyr  of  rj  bordys,  or 
oJ»er  lyke.     Oum/ue,^ — Prompt,  Parv, 

(3)  V.  n.  to  set,  or  form,  for  fruit,  as  blossoms  do. — ^Pulvebbatch  ; 
Newpobt.  *  I  think  theer'U  be  a  good  'it  o'  apples  this  time — ^they 
seemen  to  be  knit  like  traces  o'  inions.' 

'  It  is  better  to  knit  than  blossom.' 

Bat's  Proverbs,  p.  127. 

*  Kni/ttynge  to-gedyr,  NodaciOy  connocUtcio,  connexiuj — Prompt,  Parv, 
'  Nodo,  to  knit  or  tie  knots,  to  button.' — Diet*  JStym.  Lat, 

(4)  V.  91.  to  cluster,  or  hang,  together,  as  bees  do  in  swarming. — 
Pulvebbatch  ;  Newfobt.  *  I  never  like  to  see  the  bees  hUt  on  the 
ground— if  s  a  sure  sign  of  a  berrin.' 

Compare  Judges  xz.  11 :  '  They  were  all  knit  together  as  one  man.' 

KlflVES  AND  FOBKS,  sb,  Lycopodium  clavcUum,  common  Club- 
moss.— Glun,  Hopton  Castle,    Gf.  Lamb's-tails. 

KlfOBBLE  [nobi],  r.  a.  to  hammer ;  to  knock,  but  not  forcibly. — 
Pulvebbatch.  *  My  Gran'mother's  knobUed  me  many  a  time  6dth 
the  wil-pin  [wheel-pin]  w'en  I  hanna  carded  tiie  rolls  well,'  si^ 
Hannah  JBevan  [1879]. 

XNOCKIHO  ABOUT,  phr,  a  common  every-day  expression,  which 
takes  in  a  wide  ranee  of  meaning — a  number  of  people  moving  about, 
going  hither  and  thither,  are  said  to  be  *  knocking  about;*  things 


— PULVBR* 

in  Strat, 
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incapable  of  motion  are  *  knocking  about  the  place ; '  current  mmours, 
&c.,  are  equ&Hy  *  knocking  about  ;^  as,  for  example,  when  an  old 
ballad-tune  was  sought  to  be  recovered,  an  inquiry  about  it  was  met 
by  the  assurance  that  *  it  was  knockin^  about  the  coimtry,  an'  some- 
body wuz  safe  to  get  it.' 

mOCNS.    See  Hogs. 

KVOPPLE  [nop'l],  (1)  u.  n.  to  rule ;  to  be  the  head  over.— 
BATCH.     *  'B  shanna  knopple  o'er  me.'    Cf.  A.S.  cwoepp,  top,  i 

(2)  sb,  a  small  lump. — ^WoETHEN.     *  Cut  me  a  tidy  piece  o'  bread 
an'  a  nicd  knopple  o'  cneese.' 

*  O.Du.  knoppe  {nodus,  bulla,  gemma),  knop,  button,  bud.' — Stbat. 

mOT.    See  Posy-knot 

KHOTJP  [nou-pl,  v.  a.  to  toll  the  church-bell.— Cleb  Hills.  *  'E's 
on'y  knouped  the  bell  seven  times,  so  'e'll  on'y  be  'ere  seven  year.' 
This  observation  bore  reference  to  a  current  belief  that  when— « 
according  to  the  rites  of  induction — a  clergyman  tolls  the  ball  on 
being  put  into  possession  of  his  church,  the  number  of  years  he  will 
hold  the  living  are  fore-^c2  by  the  same  number  of  strokes  on  the  bell. 
Knoup  is  evidently  a  corrupted  form  of  M.E.  knap,  to  stiike,  used  in 
the  sense  of  to  toll  in  the  following : — 

*  3r  Mery,  .  .  .  farewell  Roger  olde  knaue, 
Oood  night  Roger  olde  knaue,  knaue  knap. 
Pray  for  the  late  maister  Roister  Bolsters  soule, 

And  come  forth  parish  Clarke,  let  the  passing  bell  toll. 
Pray  for  your  mayster  sirs,  and  for  hym  ring  a  peale.' 

Roister  Doister,  Act.  i^.  Be.  ig.  p.  46. 
C£  Knap  (2). 

"KSOW  TO,  phr.  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  a  thing — a  more 
definite  expression  than  knoio  of,  which  is  understood  to  mean  rather 
the  knowledge  that  a  certain  thing  is  somewhere,  than  that  it  is 
in  any  particular  spot.  Com.  'Dost  'ee  know  to  the  brummocky 
Dick  ?  *  '  Aye,  I  sid  the  wench  '^ve  it  jest  now — cuttin'  sticks  fur  the 
oven.' 

KVUBL  [nur'1'1,  (1)  sh,  a  knot  in  timber. — Pulverbatch  ;  Wem. 
*  Tak'  it  a  bit  lower,  yo'  canna  saw  through  that  knurl,  it's  *'  as  'ard 
as  brazil"' 

*  Nodus,  a  knot,  a  knurl.  ,  ,* — Dict»  Etym.  Lot, 
Sw.  knorla,  to  twist. 

(2)  sb,  a  short,  stiff,  thick-set  person. — Atcham;  Pulveebatch; 
Wem.  *  Whad  a  stumpy  knurl  Dick  keeps  ! — 'e  dunna  yow  a  bit.* 
'  '£  may  well  be  a  knurl,  'is  nasty  owd  Faither*s  punned  'im  into  th^ 
yerth  aumust.'    Chaucer  has  *  knarre*  in  the  same  sense : — 

*  The  Mellere  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones, 
Ful  big  he  was  of  braun,  and  eek  of  boones ; 


He  was  schort  schuldred,  brood,  a  thikke  knarred 

The  Prologue,  1.  549,  ed.  Morris. 

R 
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*  In  Hoxnei^s  craft  Jock  Milton  thrives ; 
Eschvlus'  pen  Will  Shakespeare  dnyes ; 
Wee  JPope,  the  knurlin,  *till  him  rives 

Horatian  fame ; 
In  thy  sweet  sang,  Barbauld,  survives 

Even  Sappho's  flame.* 

BOBEBT  BUKNS,  PoeTM,  p.  114,  1.  15. 

JLHUKLED,  adj.  stunted ;  dwarfed, — Pulvbrbatch.  *  The  cabbitch 
dunna  come  on  kindly,  they  bin  all  knotted  an*  knurled — ^thoex's  no 
growth  in  'em.' 

KOLIHO  [koa-lin],  eh,  a  rough-tasting  apple,  like  the  ciab,  found  in 
cider-orchards.— XuBLOW. 

ETEBLOCK    See  Kerlock. 

KTOTTF.    See  Keonp. 

KTOXrSE.    See  Keonsa 

KTOTJT.    See  Keout 

KTPE.    See  Kipe. 

KTVK    See 


LACEy  V,  a.  to  beat;  to  thrash. — ^Polverbatch ;  Cbavkn  Arms. 
Qy.  com.  '  If  that  lad  wuz  mine  I'd  lace  'im  as  lung  as  I  could  stand 
o'er  'im.* 

Fegge  gives  '  Lace^  to  thresh  a  person.     **  I  laced  his  jacket  for 
him.'^    ISorth.'    Cf.  Leather. 

LADE^Ainr,  same  as  Oann  (2),  q.  v. — Newport.  See  Lacli/IT, 
with  Way*8  note,  in  Prompt  Parv,^  p.  283. 

*A.S.  hladan;  O.H.Germ.  {h)ladan;  O.Icel.  Tdos^a^  to  lade  [[=  to 
load].'— Strat. 

LADIES  AVD  OEITTLEHEV,  sh.  the  flower-spikes  of  Arum  macii- 
;ci<um.->SHB£WSBi7ET.  CI  DevU's  Ken  and  Women.  See  Ooyru 
and  Cauves. 

LADIES'-PUBSES,  sh  pi.  the  flowers  of  the  Calceolaria.    Qy,  com. 

IAD-LICKED,  part,  adj,  beaten,  vanquisbed  by  a  youth. — Pdlvkr- 
BATCH.  *  So  some  o'  the  owd  warriors  ("village  pugilists]  got  beaten, 
I  *ear.*  *Aye,  the  owd  uns  bin  'ard-nsted,  but  the  young  uns  bin 
nimble,  yo'  sin,  an'  so  owd  Jim  got  lad-licked.*    See  Lick  (1). 

LAD'S-LOVE,  ah.  Artemvila  ahrotanum^  Soathcrn-w6od. — PuliVer- 
BATCn.    Qy.  com.    Cf.  Old-Man. 

LADT-COW,  sh.  Coccinella  sepfem  piinctatay  the  Lady-bird.  — 
Shbewsbtjry  ;  Wem,    Qy.  com. 

*  Lady-cow,  lady-cow,  fly  thy  way  homo, 
Thy  house  is  on  fire,  tny  children  all  gone, 
All  but  one  that  ligs  under  a  stone, 
Fly  thee  home,  lady-cow,  ere  it  be  gone.' 
J.  O.  Halltwell's  Nursery  Rhymes  (^England,  DXXXIIT. 
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Mr.  Halliwell  says  the  foregoing  stanza  'is  of  yery  condderable 
antiquity,  and  is  common  in  Yorkabire/ 

Mr.  Wedgwood  remarks  that  'the  comparison  of  a  beetle  to  a 
cow  seems  strange,  but  in  other  cases  the  names  of  certain  animals 
are  giyen  to  insects  of  different  kinds/  and  he  instances  the  large 
black  beetle — *  The  Deyil's  Coach-horse '  [q.  y.  ante],  called  in  O.N. 
J6tun~oxi,  the  Giant's  ox.  He  says,  'The  name  Lady -bird — rapidly 
supplanting  that  of  Lady-Cow — ^was  probably  giyen  to  the  pretty 
little  beetle  which  bears  it  as  being  more  appropriate  to  a  flying 
creature ; '  but  adds  that  '  bird  here  may  be  a  corruption  of  bode,  or 
bud,  a  name  giyen  to  insects  of  different  '^nda—eham-bode,  dung- 
beetle,  wooUhode^  hairy  caterpillar.'  He  giyes  as  his  authority  for 
this,  '  E.  Adams  on  names  of  insects  in  Philolog.  Trans.' 

See  Ood-A'mighty's  Lady-Cow. 

LADT-OLOVE,  sb,  Dicfitdlis  purpurea^  purple  Foxgloye. — ^Elles- 
m£re.  One  of  the  French  names  for  the  Digitalis  is  '  ganU  de  noire 
Dame,*    See  Lady's-fingers,  below. 

LADT-OAASSy  sb.  Dadylis  elegant issima,  variegated  Cocksfoot- 
grass;  the  striped  'riband-grass'  of  the  garden.  Qy.  com.  Of. 
Iiady's-ribanda. 

LADTS-FIHOEBS,  ah.  same  as  Lady-gloTe.— Clun.  8o  likewise 
in  French  it  is  '  doigts  de  la  Vierge,' 

LADT-SMOCK,  Cardamine  pratensisj  common  Bitter-cress.    Com. 

*  When  daisies  pied  and  yiolets  blue 
And  lady-smocks  all  silyer  white 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight.' 

Lov^s  Labour  Lost,  V.  ii.  (the  Song). 

'This  plant  {Cardamine)  is  called  in  English  Cuckowe-flower,  at  the 
Namptwich  in  Cheshire,  where  I  had  my  beginning,  Ladie  Smocks, 
which  hath  giuen  me  cause  to  Christen  it  after  my  Countrey  fiishion.' 
— Gebabde's  Herball,  Bk.  IL  p.  261. 

'  Looking  down  the  Meadows,  [F]  could  see  here  a  Boy  gathering 
Lillies  B,nS  Lady-smocks,  and  ihere  a  Girle  cropping  Culyerkeys  and 
Cowslips  all  to  make  Garlands  suitable  to  this  pleasant  Month  of 
May.' — The  Compkat  Angler,  ch.  xi.  p.  214,  ed.  1653. 

'  Ladies  Smock,  an  Herb,  otherwise  called  Cuckoo  Flower,^ — ^Baxley, 
ed.  1727. 

LADT'S-RIBAHDS,  same  as  Lady-grass,  q.  y. — PuLyERSATOH.    Cf. 
Love's-laces. 

LADT-Wrm-THE-TEN-FLOUlfGES,  the  Goldfinch.  —  Clun. 
Children's  term.    Cf.  SherifTs-Maa    See  Jack-Kicol. 

LAO  [lag*],  V,  n,  to  fall  behind ;  to  come  slowly  on ;  to  retard.  Com. 
•  Now  then,  come  alung ;  'ou  yo'  done  lag  behind.' 

*  Then  farre  behind  they  come  I  troe,  that  striye  to  run  before, 
We  mu&t  goe  lagging  on,  as  legges  and  limmes  were  larae.' 

Churchyard's  Poems,  p.  68,  L  27. 

The  slow  moyements  of  geese  coming  up  from  pasture  are  accelerated 
by  the  call  *  lag,  lag,  lag'    See  Call- words, 

R  2 
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'W.  llag,  loose;  'slack;   sluggish.     Gael,  laff^  feeble;   faint,'   in 
Wedo.    See  Lag-last,  below. 

LAO-EFD,  (I)  sh.  the  heaviest  portion,  either  of  work  or  of  weight. 
— PuLVERBATCH.     *  Yo'  aPays  gin  me  the  lag-end  o'  the  sack.' 

i2)  the  remainder;  the  latter  end. — Pulveebatch.     *Poor   oud 
ow  !  it*8  yery  'ard  to  know  want  at  the  lag-end  on  'is  days.* 

*  TTor.  .  .  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours.    .    .    .    .' 

1  K  Henry  IV.,  V.  L  24. 

IiAOOEN'S,  sb,  pLf  ohsols,  refuse  pieces  and  strips  of  wood,  \xaQd.  to 
*line  out' — t.  e.  make  level — a'roof,  under  the  tiles. — ^B&idoxobth. 

LAGOEBMEHTS,  sb,  pi,,  ohsols,  fragments ;  odds  and  ends  of  pieces 
left  from  work. — Pulverbatch.  *  Pick  up  yore  laggermerdSy  they  bin 
all  o'er  the  'ouso/    Of.  Libbets. 

LAO-LAST,  sh.  a  loiterer.  Com.  'Now  then,  shift  yore  fit;  I 
warrant  yo'  bin  al'ays  lag-last,*    Compare  K,  Richard  III.,  II.  i.  90. 

LAMBS' -TAILS,  sh,  same  as  Knives  and  Forks,  q.v. — ^Clux, 

Hopton  Cattle* 

LAMB-TAILS,  sh,  the  catkins  of  Corylns  Avellana — Hazel  and 
Pilbert  trees. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch. 

LAMMAS-PLUM,  sh,  a  dark,  purple  plum,  which  has  its  'due 
season '  for  becominj?  ripe  at  Lammas- tide — the  first  week  in  August. 
— Pulverbatch  ;  "Wem.  *  Whad  bin  yo'  atin',  Jack  ? '  *  On'y  a  bit 
o'  glue  off  the  Lammas-plum  tree.'     See  Glue. 

LAMMEL  [lam'il],  v,  a,  to  beat — a  school-boy's  term. — ^Welling- 
ton.   Qy.  com. 

Bailey — ed.  1782 — gives  *  To  Lamm,  to  baste  one's  Shoulders,  to 
drub  one.* 

*0.N.  lemja,  to  give  a  sound  drubbing;  N.  Icemja,  ta  beat,' 
in  "Wedg. 

LAJfDBAKE  [lan*dr'aik],  sh,y  var,  pi\  the  Landrail. — Clun  ;  Bridg- 
north.   See  Corncrake. 

LANOET  [lanjif-it],  (I)  sh,  the  iron  socket  into  which  the  'tree'  of  a 
spade  fits. — Pulverbatch  ;  Bishop's  Castle  ;  Clun. 

(2)  sh,  a  somewhat  long  and  narrow  iron  stay,  such  as  is  used  in 
securing  a  *  hurter '  to  the  axle- tree  of  a  tumbrel. — Pulverbatch. 

*  Langate  or  Languet  (from  the  Fr.  langue,  a  tongue),  a  long  and 
narrow  piece  of  land  or  other  thing.' — Blount's  Olossographia,  p.  363. 

Grose  has  *  Langot  (of  the  shoe),  the  strap  of  the  shoe.     N.' 

TdAJSTUN  [lan'tun],  sh.,  var,  pr,  a  lantern.    Qy.  com.     Cf.  Lonton. 

LAJfTTW-PUFF,  same  as  Lontun-puff;  q.  v.— 'Wem. 

LAP  pap-],  V.  a,  to  fold;  to  wrap;  to  envelop.  Com.  (1)  **Ere, 
lap  that  'ankercher  up  afore  yo'  ptitten  it  away.'  (2)  *  Patch  my 
oollen  shawl  to  lap  round  the  child — it'll  be  starved  gwein  o'er  the 
'ill,  fur  it's  a  mighty  cowd  night' 
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^  fyan  wist  william  wel  *  bi  |>e  bestes  willey 
i>at  he  ]>e  hert  &  \>e  hinde  '  hade  (^ere  slayne, 
him  &  his  loueliche  lexnman  *  to  lappe  in  ^e  skinnes/ 

William  of  Paleme,  1.  2o76u 

The  Wicliffite  yersion— ed.  A.D.  1388 — ^has,  *  And  whanne  the  bodi 
was  takun,  Joseph  lappide  it  in  a  clene  sendel.' — Matt.  xxviL  29. 

*  Lappyn\  or  whappyn'  yn  clo}>y8  (happyn  to-gedyr,  S.  wrap  to- 
geder  in  clothes,  P.).  Involve,  **  Plica,  to  folde,  or  lappe.  Volvo,  to 
tume,  or  lappe.'* — Med.  Palsgrave  gives  the  following  phrases : 
**  Lappe  this  (mylde  well,  for  the  weather  is  colde,  enuelopez  bien,  &c. 
Lappe  this  hoode  aboute  your  head,  affuUey  voua  de  ce  chaperon" ' — 
Prompt,  Parv,  and  Notes, 

See  Lapt,  below. 

LAPE  pai-pl,  V.  a.  to  lap  with  the  tongue,  as  dogs,  &c. — Whit- 
chxjbch;  £LLESMEB£« 

'  And  if  hyni  lyst  for  to  tape  '  )»e  lawe  of  kynde  wolde 
That  he  dronS:e  at  odie^diche  *  ar  he  for  thurste  deyde.' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pasa  xx.  L  18w 
O.Du.  lapen.  Idem, 

LAPESIlfO  [lai'pu'sin],  part.  pres.  dabbling,  as  in  water  or  '  slop '  of 
any  kind.— -Ellesmeke.  'Them  childem  bin  al'ays  lapesin^  i'  the 
waiter ;  I  never  seed  the  like  on  'em.' 

LAPPED  O'EE  TOHOTJE,  phr.,  sU  tasted;  drunk.  —  Atcham  ; 
Ellesmebe.  Qy.  com.  *  It's  as  good  drink  as  iver  wub  lapped  o'er 
tongue* 

LAPT,  part.  adj.  folded  ;  inwrapped ;  enclosed ;  enveloped.  Com. 
(1)  *  Han'ee  lapt  them  tuthree  things  in  a  good  strung  paper  as  55nna 
be  likely  to-bost  ?'  (2^  *  The  poor  child's  scauded  'er  fut  despertly.' 
'Wha'n'ee  piit  to  it?  *WeU,  we'n  lapt  it  round  66th  traicle  an* 
flour,  it's  the  best  remeddy  theer  is  for  fatchin'  the  fire  out' 

'  The  towne  is  built,  as  in  a  pit  it  were. 
By  water  side,  all  lapt  about  with  hilL' 
Churchtabd's  Poems,  p.  70,  L  2.    (Towne  of  Breakenoke.) 

'  Here  doth  two  Corpse  lie  sleeping  here, 
The  Husband  &  the  Wife  most  dear, 
Lapt  up  in  Clay  they  must  remain 
Till  Christ  doth  call  them  out  again.* 

Epitaph  in  Clungunford  Churchyard, 

*  **  Obvolvo,  to  lappe  about.  Involutus,  i.  circumdatus,  lapped  or 
wrapped.  Involutio,  a  lappynge  in." — Obttjs.  **To  lappe,  volvere, 
com^vere.  To  lapp  in,  intricare,  involvere,"  &c. — Cath.  Ano.  This 
verb  is  used  most  commonly  in  the  sense  of  wrapping  as  a  garment.* 
— ^Way,  in  Prompt.  Parv, 

See  Lap,  above. 

LARK-HEELED,  adj.  having  a  long  projecting  heel. — Pulverbatch. 
Qy.  com.  'Bin  yo*  sure  yo'n  got  the  instep  o'  that  stockin'  wide 
enough  ? — 'cause  Charlie's  rather  lark-^eeVd,  yo'  knowen.' 

LARV.    See  Leant 

LASBAECE  [laai^uns],  sh.y  var,  pr,  the  'Genius'  of  idle  people. 
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They  are  said  to  have  Larrance  on  their  back.    Com.    *  That  chap's 
got  Larrance  on  *i>  back,  'e  dunna  do  'afe  a  Hour's  work  in  a  day.' 

LABJLXJM  [laar^'um],  sb,,  var,  pr,  the  alarum  of  a  clock.  Qy.  com. 
*  Dick,  yo'  mind  an  get  up  w'en  yo'  *ear  the  larrumj  *  las,  Missds  * — 
but  Dick  muttered  to  himself — '  1  get  too  much  larrum  [scolding],  so 
be'appen  I  shanna  'ear  it ! ' 

LARETJP  [laar^'up],  v.  a.  to  beat. — Oswestry. 

*  Du.  larp,  a  lash ;  larpen^  to  thresh  in  a  peculiar  manner,  bringing 
all  the  flails  to  the  ground  at  once. — Bomhoff/  in  Wedo. 

LASKT  [laar''i'],  eh.  a  confused  noise,  as  of  a  number  of  people  all 
talking  together. — Pulvebbatch.  *  I  'eard  a  fine  larrf^  W  night — 
folks  gwein  down  the  Moat  lane.' 

LAT  [lat],  (1)  sh.  a  lath.  Com.  Usually  heard  in  the  plural  form — 
'  one  o'  them  kUa,' 

*Latas,*  explained  by  Mr.  Wright  as  '  laths,*  occurs  in  The  Diction^ 
ariua  of  John  de  Oarlande,  first  half  xiii.  cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  ToL  L 
p.  137. 

*  A.S.  latta  ;  O.Du.  laUe  ;  O.H.Germ.  laUa^  lat  (lath),  aseer,*  in  Stbat. 

(2)  adj,  slow ;  tedious.  Ck)m.  '  Yo'n  find  it  a  lai  job  to  shift  all 
them  'urdles  by  yoreself.' 

'  )>enne  com  )>e  kyn«^  Eualac  '  and  fuUouht  askes ; 
In  Y^  nome  of  ^  fader  *  loseph  him  folwede, 
Called  him  Mordreyns  *  **  a  «a£  mon"  in  trouf^e.' 

Joseph  of  Arimathie,  L  695. 

Mr.  Skeat  gives  the  following  Glossarial  Note,  p.  65 : — *  Mordreyns 
is  explained  to  mean  ^|tardieus  en  creanche,"  slow  of  belief.  A  lat 
mon  =  a  slow  or  sluggish  man ;  lit.  a  IctU  man.' 

<A.S.  l<Bt;  O.Sax.  lat;  O.IceL  latr;  Qtoih.  lata,  lat;  tardus,'  in 
Stbat. 

[3)  adj.  backward;  late.— Shbewsbuby ;  Pqlvebbatch.  Qy.  com. 
Clarke's  odats  bin  lat,  but  they  wunna  sowed  tell  after  May- 
Da  J,  an'  the  M6at-'all  groun'  's  never  very  yarly — an'  as  the  owd 
saym'  is — **  lat  sowin'  mak's  lat  mowin'." '    See  Lat-time. 

LATCH,  V.  a.  to  survey  the  underground  workings  of  a  mine.  Qy. 
com. — M.  T.     Called  dialling  in  Derbyshire. 

LATHER  riaadh-ur'],  (I)  »6.,  var.  pr.  a  ladder.     Com. 

*  2'Ae  Uarte  howae,  two  tumbrels  with  bare  wheeles,  fowre  lathers, 
twelve  Gutter  powles  for  the  Water  Course.' — Inventory  .  .  ,  Owlbury 
Manor-House,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625.    A.S.  Icedder,  Idem. 

(2)  [laa'dhur'],  <idv.,  obsols.  rather.->FnLy£BBA.TOH.    Cf.  Lother. 

LATHT  riath'i'],  (1)  adj.  thin;  spare  of  frame. — Pulvbrbatch.  *I 
think  o  puttin'  Jim  to  a  trade,  'e's  a  poor  lathy  lad— nod  fit  fur  'ard 
work.' 

*  Lethy  or  weyke,  Flexibilis.' — Ptompt.  Parv. 

(2)  adj.  light  and  poor  in  the  ear :  said  of  grain. — Ihid^  *  If  II  be 
a  poor  ild  this  time,  the  ears  bin  despert  lathy  an'  green.'    Ci 

riiffgry  (3). 
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LATITAT  [lati'tatl  sh^  ohsols.  senseless  talk. — Pulverbatch.  *Soiio 
&  yore  latiitU;  ycr  bin  about  as  wise  as  a  suckin'  gully.* 

LATHESS,  same  as  Lattanoe,  below. — Ellesmbrb. 

LATTAHCE,  sh.  an  impediment  in  the  speech. — Pulverbatch; 
Wem.  *  It's  a  sad  denial  to  the  poor  lad  '&yin'  sich  a  lattance  in  'is 
Bpeoch.'^  '  Ah  I  'e  can  swar  fast  enough.'  Lat,  with  a  kindred  mean- 
ing of  hindrance,  occurs  in  the  following : — 

'  *^  And  as  that  I  am  feithful  knvcht  and  trew» 
At  nycht  to  yow  I  enter  fhall  aiaine» 
But  if  that  deth  or  other  lat  certan, 
Throw  wich  I  [may]  hare  fuch  Impediment, 
That  I  be  hold,  magre  myne  entent." ' 

Lancelot  of  the  Lath,  1.  958. 
A.S.  hstan,  to  hinder. 

LATTEHIVO  [lat'nin],  part.  adj.  retarding. — ^Pulverbatch  ;  Wem. 
'  This  cowd  weather's  mighty  lat^nin'  to  the  tillin'.' 
A.S.  Icetan.    See  Lattin',  below. 

LATTEBKATH  [lat-ur'muth],  sb.  same  as  Aftermath,  q.  v. ^Ludlow. 

*  Whad  sort'n  a  lattermuth  han  yo'  ? ' 

*  Lateward  hay,  latermath.^ — nollyhand^9  Dictionaries  1593,  in  Hal. 
A.S.  lator^  later;  and  A.S.  base,  maiS. 

LAT-TXKE,  sh.  a  backward  season. — Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch. 
Qy.  com.  '  It's  a  many  'ears  sence  we  'ad'n  sich  a  lot-time  as  this 
[1879] — I  remember  one  'ear  Ven  the  damsons  wun  as  green  as  grass 
at  Churton  Wakes  [1st  Sunday  after  Sep.  27th],  but  that  mus'  be 
forty  'ear  ago,  or  dose  upon  it '  [1839  ?].    Of.  Lat  (3). 

LArx'iM*,  part  adj.  hindering — 'the  rain  is  very  lattin\* — Clee 
Hills.    C£  Latteninsr. 

LAXrOHnrO-BIBI),  sb.  the  Green  Woodpecker.— Wem.    See  Ecall. 

LAWJS  [lau'n],  sb.,  obsoU.  a  term  still  employed  by  some  of  the  older 

gentry  to  designate  the  park-like  area  which  is  adjacent  to  their 
ouses,  and  tlm)ugh  which  runs  an  approach,  formerly  called  the 

*  coach-road' — now,  the  *  carriage-drive  (at  Berwick  this  has  an 
extent  of  half  a  mile  or  thereabout). — Shrewsbury;  Newport; 
Oswestry.    Qy.  com.    The  lawn  is  distinguished  from  the  park 

E roper  by  having  no  deer  in  it ;  the  home  stock  graze  its  pasture, 
ut  when  its  acreage  is  very  extensive  it  is  occasionally  let  as  a 

*  ley ' — as  at  Berwick.  *  I  canna  tell  who  rents  Berwick  lawn  sence 
Mr.  Gough  o'  Gravel  'HI  'eld  it,  but  I  eid  a  lot  o'  ship  an'  cattle  i'  the 
park  as  I  went  by,  an  mighty  good  sorted  things  they  wun.' 

'  *•  And  J»U8  I  went  wide- where  •  walkyng  myne  one. 
By  a  wilde  wildomosso  *  and  bi  a  wodo-syde. 
Blisse  of  I'O  briddes  *  [ubyde  mo  made,] 
And  vnder  a  lyndo  vppon  a  launde  *  lonod  I  a  stouudo. 
To  lytho  1^0  layes  *  ^  louely  foules  made." ' 

Fieri  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  viii.  L  65. 
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* clothed  al  in  greene. 

On  honting  be  thay  riden  n^ally. 
And  to  the  grove,  that  stood  ful  faste  by, 
In  which  ther  was  an  hert  as  men  him  tolde, 
Duk  Theseus  the  streyte  wey  hath  holde. 
And  to  the  launde  he  rydeth  him  ful  righte, 
For  thider  was  the  hert  wont  have  his  flighte.' 

Chaucek,  The  Knightes  Tale,  1.  833,  ed.  Morris. 

*  First  Keeper,  Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud  ourselTes ; 
Por  throupn  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come ; 

And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 

Cidling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer.' — 3  K,  Henry  VI, ,  TTT.  i.  2. 

*  then  went  they  downe  into  the  Lawnde 
these  Noblemen  all  3 
echo  of  them  slew  a  hart  of  greece 
they  best  that  they  cold  see.' 

Adam  Bell,  Clime  of  the  Cloughe^  and  William  of 
Cloudetlee,  I  419.  Percy  Folio  M8.,  voL  iii. 
p.  92,  ed.  Hales  and  Fumivall. 

Mr.  Fumivall  gives  a  footnote : — *  Lawnde,  a  clear  space  in  a  forest.^ 
A  Glossarial  Note— p.  558 — ^by  Mr.  Yiles,  says — *  "  Lawne,  a  plain, 
untiUed  ground."  —  J? ttWo^ar**  Diet,  1656,'  and  adds,  [other]  *old 
dictionaries  define  laund,  **  a  piece  of  ground  that  never  was  tilled,"  * 
and  instances  *  Oaken  Lawn,  a  rugged  common  bordering  Salop  on 
the  Staffordshire  side. 

Granted  the  foregoing,  it  seems  probable  that  a  farm  called  the 
Lawn,  situated  midway  between  Castle  Pulverbatch  and  Habberley 
(Salop),  has  retained  the  appellation  it  bore  when  yet  'untilled 
ground.'  A  rabbit-warren  which  skirts  it  on  one  side  is  known  as 
the  *  lawn  HiU.' 

Ash  gives  *  Lawn,  an  open  space  between  woods.' 

Bailey — ed.  1782 — ^has  *  Lawn,  a  great  Plain  in  a  Park,  or  between 
two  Woods.' 

*  Lawnde  of  a  wode.  SaUu8.  Camden,  in  his  Bemains,  explains 
laund  as  signifying  a  plain  among  trees.  Thus  in  the  account  of  the 
hunting  expedition,  Ipomvdon,  383,  the  Queen's  pavilion  was  pitched 
at  a  **  laund  on  hight,"  whence  she  might  command  a  view  of  all  the 
game  of  the  forest ^*  Indago,  a  parke,  a  huntyng  place,  or  a 

-    lawnde." — Ortus.     **A  lawnde,  sahus,  ^Cath.  Anq.    ''Launde  a 
playne,  launde,*^ — Palso.     **  Lande,  a  land  or  launde,  a  wild  untilled 
shrubbie  or  bushy  plaine." — CoTO.'    Prompt  Parv.  and  Notes,, 
W.  llan,  B.  clear  space. 

LAWTER  [lau'tur'l,  sh  the  complement  of  eggs  for  a  '  sitting '  laid 
by  the  mother-bird  before  she  broods :  a  term  of  the  poultry-yard. — 
Shrewsbury;  Pitlverbatoh ;  Worthen;  Wellington;  Wem. 
*  'Er's  a  capital  goose,  'er  brought  twelve  gullies  the  first  betch,  an' 
'er's  laid  seven  eggs  o'  the  secont  lawter,* 
Grose  gives  *  Laster,  or  Lawter,  thirteen  eggs  to  set  a  hen.    K.' 

LAY,  V,  a.  This  term,  when  applied  to  a  thorn-hedge,  means,  to  renew 
it  by  cutting  it  down  on  both  sides,  hewing  out  the  old  wood  and 
stumps,  leaving — or  placing — standards  at  given  distances,  and  then — 


g, 
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haymg  first  carefully  split  them  leng^wise — laying  down"  the  young 
shoots,  intertwining  them  basket-fashion  between  the  uprights. — 
Newtobt;  Ellesmebe.    CI  Pleach. 

LAYERS,  sb,  pi,  the  quick-thom  shoots  which  are  laid  down  to 
form  the  hedge. — Ibid, 

*  PL  D.  lagcy  a  row  of  things  laid  in  order  .  •  •  afleger,  a  layer  or 
offset  of  a  plant  laid  in  the  ground  to  strike  root,' — ^Wedg. 
Of.  Pleachers, 

LAYLOC  [laiiuk],  (1)  sb.,  var.pr,  Syringa  vulgaris,  common  Lilac. 
Qy.  com. 

*  Then  all  comes  crowdin'  in ;  afore  you  think 
The  oak-buds  mist  the  side-hill  woods  with  pink, 
The  cat-bird  in  the  laylock  bush  is  loud, 
The  orchards  turn  to  heaps  o'  rosy  cloud.' 

J.  E.  Lowell. 
adj.  the  colour  *  lilac.'  *  Qy.  com. 
lyhc  for  lilac  was  the  pronunciation  of  fashionable,  *■  high  life  *  folk 
in  the  days  of  George  IV.    See  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue,  p.  149. 

LAY  ME  IS,  phr.  cost  me.  Com.  *  That  melch  cow  lay  me  in 
£20,  but  'er's  a  rar*  good  un.' 

LAY-0'ERS-FOB-MEDDLEES,  sb.  an  undefinable  term,  used  to  ward 
off  a  child's  troublesome  inquisitiveness. — Shrewsbury;  Pulver- 
BATCH.  *Whad*n*ee  got  i'  the  basket,  Mother?'  * Lay-oWa-fur-' 
meddlers,  an'  yo'  sha'n  be  sarved  first.'  Perhaps  the  idea  of  a  switch,  to 
lay  over  the  shoulders,  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  in  this  figure  of  speech. 

LAZE,  LAZnrO,    See  Lease,  Leasing. 

LAZY-BACK,  sb,,  obsols.  the  frame  for  holding  the  bakestone  over 
the  fire.— Bridgxorth.    Cf.  Maid  (3). 

LEAF,  (l)sb.&  layer  of  fat  spreading  over  certain  portions  of  the  interior 
carcase,  as  of  pigs  and  poultry ;  the  leaf  of  a  pig  is  melted  down  for 
lard — the  leaf  of  a  goose  for  goose-oil — the  leaf  of  a  fowl  for  chicken- 
oil,  and  so  on.  Com.  The  sense  of  leaf  here  given  is  in  unison  with 
Mr.  Wedgwood's  assertion  that  *  the  radical  meaning  [of  leaf]  seems 
something  flat.'    Gr.  XtiroQ  (lep-as),  a  scale. 

(2)  See  Lef. 

LEABJT  [laaVn  and  lur'n*],  v.  a.  to  teach.  Com.  '  I  should  like  to 
lam  the  bwoy  my  own  trade,  but  'is  Mother's  took  a  fancy  to  mak' 
'im  a  counter-skipper.' 

*  But  woldest  |>ou  for  godes  loue  •  leme  me  my  Crede.' 

P.  PL  Cr.,  1.  402. 

*And,  modyr,  I  pray  yow  thys  byll  may  recomend  me  to  my 

eustyrs  bothe,  and  to Syr  John  Stylle,  and  to  pray  hym  to 

be  good  mastyr  to  lytyll  Jak,  and  to  leme  hym  well.' — Paston  Letters, 
A.D.  1467,  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

*  Cal,  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.    The  red  plague  nd  you 
For  learning  me  your  language ! ' — Tempest,  I.  ii.  364, 

See  Psh,  xxv.  4 — 8 ;  cxix,  66. 
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A.S.  idran;  G^rm.  lehren,  to  teach.  Du.  leeren  has  the  twofold 
meaning  of  to  teach  and  to  learn,  just  as  Froy.  E.  learn  haa. 

LEASE  [laiz],  Shrewsbury ;  Pulverbatch ;  Worthen ;  Ellesxebe. 
Qy.  com.  [iee'z],  Newport  ;  Whitchurch  ;  Oswestry,  v,  a,  and  v.  n, 
to  pick  up  and  gather  together  the  scattered  ears  of  com  in  a  harvest- 
field ;  to  glean.  '  It  wunna  use't  to  be  so  i'  the  poor  owd  Maister^s 
time,  he  aVays  loost  the  neighbours  in  among  the  mows,  to  laue  afore 
the  mob  comen — but  now  yo'  mun  stop  till  every  shof  s  out,  an.'  the 
ell-rake  dragged  o'er  till  theer  inna-d-a  ear  lef  .* 

*  **  Ac  who  so  helpeth  me  to  crie  •  or  sowen  here  ar  I  wende, 
Shal  haue  leue,  bi  owre  lorde  *  to  Use  here  in  heruest, 
And  make  hem  mery  )^re-mydde  *  maugre  whoso  bigruccheth  it." ' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  vi.  L  68. 

'  Gleaning  or  Leesing  or  Songoing,  is  gathering  of  the  loose  Ears  of 
Com,  after  Binding  and  Loa£ng. — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  IIL 
ch.  iii.  p.  73. 

'  Gk>tn.  lisauy  to  lease,  gather,  collect;  Matt.  vi.  26;  Tii.  16.  Cbmx 
and  Du.  lesenf  E.  lease,  to  glean.' — Skeat's  MoBSo^Gotkic  Dictionary, 

LEASIVO  [lai'zin  or  lee'zin],  according  to  localities  above,  sb, 
the  com  that  has  been  leased,  whether  tiea  up  in  bundles  or — in  the 
case  of  short  ears — collected  in  the  'ear-bag'  [q.  v.]  of  the  gleaner. 
*  Weer's  yore  Faither  workin'  to-day,  Tum  ? '  *  'E  mna  workin'  no- 
weer — ^'e's  throshin*  the  laisin^  i'  Kite's  barn  [Cothercot]. ' 

*  As  the  wasgoner  of  Mr.  Menloye,  of  Wackley,  near  Ellesmere, 
was  walking  backwards  and  whipping  one  of  the  horses  in  the 
harvest-field,  a  few  days  since,  his  feet  got  entangled  in  some  leasing 
which  direw  him  down,  and  the  wheels  passing  over  him,  he  was 
killed  on  the  spot.' — ScUopian  Journal,  Sept.  19th,  1804,  in  Byegones, 
July  23rd,  1879. 

LEASOW  [Icz'u'],  ah.  a  pasture  -  field.  Com.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  corn-field,  but  this  is  a  degenerate  use  of  it :  the  old  folk 
in  Corve  Dale  at  this  date  [1874]  reprove  the  younger  ones  for 
employing  the  word  *  corn-leascw'  *  V  the  lane  w'en  a  ou^ht  to  be 
i'  the  leasow '  is  proverbially  said  of  one  who  is  not  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time. 

'  Fascua,  Iseswe,'  occurs  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  Vocabulary,  xi.  cent, 
in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

Mr.  Wright  gives  the  following  note: — *This  is  the  modem 
leasow — ^^a  word  still  in  use,  in  some  parts  of  England,  in  the  significa- 
tion of  a  psusture-field.'  In  John  x.  9,  where  the  A.  V.  has  *  pasture,' 
the  Wicliffite  version — ed.  A.D.  1388 — ^has  * lesewis: ' — 'And  ne  sdial 
go  ynne,  and  schal  go  out,  and  he  schal  fynde  lesewis,^ 

A.S.  Icesu,  a  pasture ;  common.     Cf.  Lezzer. 

IE  ASTWATS,  adv.  at  least.  Com.  *  I  'ope  Jack'U  goo  ooth  'is 
Faither  to  work  soon  —  leattvyays,  the  Maister  promised  me  Vd 
tak"im.' 

Leastways  is  a  corruption  of  least-wise,  a  form  which  Mr,  Pogge 
notes  as  being  a  substitution,  by  the  *  Natives  of  London,'  for  *  at 
least.'  He  vindicates  the  word  from  vulgarity  by  quoting  its  literary 
use, — *  "At  least- wise." — Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  p.  9,' — 
and  says,  *  Weise  is  a  Gorman  word,  signifying  manner ;  and  will  as 
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fairly  combine  with  lecut  as  with  those  words  which  ore  its  usual 
associates,  viz.,  /lAc-wise,  other-wiae,  &c.' — Anecd<des  of  the  English 
Language f  p.  56,  ed.  1814. 

LEATHES  [ledhnir'],  v.  a.  to  beat ;  to  thrash.  Com.  '  Yo'  tell 
'im,  if  'e  dunna  let  yo'  alone  comin'  throm  school,  yore  Faither  '11 
leather  'im  athin  a  ninch  on  'is  life.' 

Grose  has  '  Leather,  to  beat.     N.'    Ber.  <  leathering.' 

LEATHEBrBAT,  sh.  Long-eared  Bat. — ^Bridonobth.  See  Billy-bat, 
also  Flitter-mouse.    Gf.  Leathering-bat,  below. 

LEATHEBINO,  sK  a  beating ;  a  sound  drubbing.  Com.  '  I  gid 
'im  sich  a  leathering  as  'e  nerer  wuz  maister  on  afore.' 

LEATHEBHrO-BAT,  same  as  Leather-bat,  above.— Clun. 

LEAVE  [leev],  v,  a.  to  let ;  to  allow ;  to  permit. — Shrewsbuby  ; 
Ellesmebe.  A  term  chiefly  used  in  asking^  for  a  favour  to  be  granted. 
( 1)  *  Missis  'as  sen'  to  know  if  yo*ll  leave  "er  'Jive  a  can  o'  waiter  out 
o'  the  pump,  an'  'er'll  thank  yo'  kindly.'  (2)  *  Mary,  axe  yore  Mother 
if  'er'll  leave  yo'  g6o  alung  6dth  me  to  the  Club.' 

•  **  Now  god  leue  neure,"  quod  repentance  •  "  but  |>ow  repent  |»e  rather, 
pe  grace  on  |>i8  grounde  *  J^i  good  wel  to  bisetto, 

Ne  J?ine  ysue  after  |>e  • " .' 

Fiera  FL,  Text  B.,  pass.  v.  L  263. 

*  And  leue  she  mo  him  y-se 
Heye  hangen  on  galwe  tre, 
pat  hire  haued  in  sorwe  brouth.' 

ffavelok  the  Dane,  1.  334. 

Bee  Mr.  Skeaf  s  '  Glossarial  Note '  on  hue,  in  Havelok,  p.  131. 
A.S.  lyfan;  Germ«  er  lauben,  to  allow;  permit 

LEDOEV  [lej'h'D,  sometimes  lej'h'nd],  v.  a.  to  close  the  seams  of 
wooden  vessels  which  have  opened,  either  from  having  been  left  too 
long  dry,  or  in  consequence  of  the  *  grouping'  being  broken ;  in  the 
former  case  simple  immersion  in  water  will  ledgen  the  tub  or  }>ail,  in 
the  latter  it  is  cooper's  work. — Wem  ;  Ellesmebe. 

Compare  *  Legge,  ouer  twarte  byndynge  (ouer  wart,  S.  ledge.  P.), 
Ligatorium,*  in  Prompt,  Parv. 

LEECH.    See  Beast-leeoh. 

^  Leche,  mann  or  woman.  Medicus,  medica.  **  A  leche,  altptea, 
empiricw,  medicus,  cirurgicus/* — Cath.  Ang.  ''Leche,  a  surgion, 
aervrgion!* — Paxso.  The  appellation  was  used  to  denote  those  who 
professed  any  branch  of  the  healing  art,  as  well  as  the  ladies,  who 
frequently  supplied  the  place  of  the  regular  practitioners.' — Prompt* 
Parv.  and  Notes, 

A.S.  lice;  Dan.  laege^  a  physician;  surgeon. 

LEF,  (1)  sh,y  var.  pr.  a  leaf. — Shbewsbury;  Pulvebbatch.     Qy. 

com.     'I  dunna  know  exac'ly  whad  time  it  wuz  w'en  the  Squire 
•    come  'ere,  I  know  the  trees  wun  i'  the  fc/— but  they  al'ays  gwun  to 

Lunnon  the  best  part  o'  the  'ear.' 
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*  *'  Ac  ]fOW  art  like  a  lady  *  |nit  redde  a  lessoun  ones. 
Was,  omnia  probate  '  and  |>at  plesed  here  herte. 
For  I'at  lyne  was  no  lenger  *  atte  leues  ende. 
Had  [she]  loked  \fa.t  other  half  *  and  \>e  lef  tomed, 
[She]  shulde  haue  founden  fele  wordis."    .    .     .' 

Piers  P/.,  Text  B.,  pass,  iii  1.  337. 

'A.S.  led/;  O.Du,  loof;  O.Fris.  M/;  O.Icel.  lauf;  O.H.Genn. 
lauh ;  Goth,  laubsy  lea£'— Strat. 

(2)  sh,  a  large  leaf— usually  a  cabbage  leaf— upon  which  raspberries 
are  disposed,  as  upon  a  platter,  and  so  C€urried  to  market,  and  sold. 
— Ibid,  *  They  wun  sellm'  razb'ries  at  4d.  a  Uf  i'  Sosebry  o'  Satur- 
day; they  binna  tied  to  mizzer  by  the  7e/,  but  they  bin  genarlly 
about  a  pmt,  an'  I  should.thinkthese  one  nigh  a  quart.' 

LENNOW.    See  Linnbw. 

LEBT-COBN,  «&.,  ohsohi.  spring  wheat — Newport.  A.S.  leneim^ 
the  spring.    See  below. 

LENT-GEAIN,  sh,  barley,  oats,  and  pease  (but  not  wheat) — which 
are  sown  in  the  early  spring-tide — are  included  in  this  term. — 
Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch.    Qy.  com. 

'  As  lynne-seed  &  lik-seed  *  &  lente-seedes  alle ; 
Aren  nouht  so  wor^hi  as  whete  *....' 

Piers  PL,  Text  C,  pass.  xiii.  1.  190. 
See  Lent-tilling. 

LENTH  [len'th],  sh,  length.  Com.  A  form  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  early  writers. 

'  &  I'us  of  l€n\>e  &  of  large  *  p&t  lome  I'ou  make ; 
pre  hundred  of  cupydej  •  ^ou  holde  to  |?e  fen)?*. 
Of  fyfty  fayre  ouer-J^wei-t  •  forme  pe  brede.* 

Alliterative  Poems,  The  Deluge  (A.D.  1360,  circa). 
Specim,  Early  Eng.,  xiiL  U.  314,  315. 

*  Item,  j.  pece  of  fyne  lynen  clothe,  yerd  brode,  of  lyj.  yerdys  of 
leniheJ* — Inventory,  .  .  .  a.d,  1459,  in  Paston  Letters,  voL  i.  p.  480. 
'A.S.,  O.Icel.  hngt;  O.Dii.  lengde,  length.'— SxRAT. 

LEV T-SIDNESS,  ah,  the  spring  seed-time. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulver- 
batch,   Qy.  com.    A.S.  leuctetitid,  the  spring-time. 

LENT-TILLIN',  sb.  the  crops  of  Lent-^^rain.     See  above. — Ibid, 

LEP,  (1)  V,  a,  and  v,  n.  to  leap. — Shrewsbury  ;    Pulverbatch. 

*  That  mar'  's  a  right  good  un  to  Im;  'er  took  the  quick-'edge  into 
the  Broad-meadow,  air  lep  it  like  a  buck.' 

*  }>anne  lep  he  vp  li3teli  *  &  loked  al  a-boute.' 

IVilliam  of  Palerne,  1.  702. 

*  He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight, 
From  bough  to  bough  he  kpped  light.' 

Spenser,  The  Shepheards  Calender,  March,  ].  453. 

(2)  sb.  a  Isap. — ^MucH  Wexlock. 

^3)  V.  fj.  to  boil  soft  and  tender:   said  of  pease. — Clee  Hillf. 

*  Tnem  pase  leppen  well.'    See  below. 
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LEPPES8,  sb.  pi,  grey  pease  that  soften  well  in  boiling. — ^Pulver- 
BATCit.  *  I  can  get  a  couple  o'  shillin'  a  bag  more  fur  them  paso — 
11i?y  bin  sich  good  Uppers! 

LEFPIH'-PASE,  same  as  above. — Church  Stretton. 

LESTIAL.    See  BestiaL 

LEWS  Qou-n],  8h,y  ohsoh,  a  church-rate. — Shrewsbury;  Pulver- 
BATCH;  Wobthen;  Cluw;  Wellington;  Wem;  Ellesmere.  'It 
inna  lung  sence  the  /^tcm-getherer  wuz  'ere,  an*  theer's  another  lewn 
caet  las'  vestry-meetin'.' 

'November,  1582,  a  cessemente  or  hwne*  was  laid  upon  the 
parishioners  for  repairs.  —  Churchwardens^  Accounts,  St.  Mary's, 
Shrewsbury. 

*  1690.  Hugh  Greenly  bcing'poore  his /eaune  not  paid,  00  -  00  -  08.' 
'— Church inardenf^  Accounts^  Clun. 

*  1776.  Collected  by  Lewn,  6  -  12  -  3.' — Churchwardens'  Accounts, 
Hopton  Castle. 

*  October  15*,  1840.  At  a  vestry  meeting  held  in  the  Parish 
Church  ....  for  the  purpose  of  granting  a  Jeum  for  the  use  of  the 
Church,'  &c — Churchwardent^  Accounts^  Ellesmere. 

A.S.  Idhi,  a  loan. 

Lb W JN  -PAPER,  sb.,  ohsols.  a  rate-paper. — Ibid, 

LEW-WARM  [loo-],  adj.  tepid;  lukewarm.  Qy.  com.  'Sally, 
fill  the  three  quart  can  o'  waiter  fur  naidin'  [kneading],  nod  more 
than  lew-warm — the  weather's  'ot  enough  to  piit  it  out  o'  the  pump.' 
Lew-warm  is  a  redundant  form.  O.E.  lew  means  warm,  as  shown  in 
the  following  citations : — 

*  Hwan  l^e  deuel  he[r]de  that. 
Sum-del  bigan  him  forto  rewe ; 
With-drow  \fe  knif,  l>at  was  lews 
Of  ]>e  seli  children  blod.' 

Havehk  the  Dane,  \,  498. 

'  Y  wolde  that  thou  were  could,  ethir  hoot ;  but  for  thou  art  lew^ 
and  nether  cold,  nether  hoot,  Y  schal  bigynne  to  caste  thee  out  of 
my  mouth.' — Apocalypse,  iii.  16,    Wicliffite  Version,  ed.  A.D.  1388. 

Jamieson  gives  *  Lew,  Lew-warm^  tepid.'    Cf.  Glue-warm. 

LEZZER  [lez'UT*],  same  as  Leasow,  q.  v. — ^Newport. 

*  Hcec  pascua 
Anglioe  a  lesur. 


'  Hcec  pascua  pascuoe  est  locus  herhosus  pascendis  antmalihus  aptus^ 
gur.^—ifS.  Bibl  Beg.  12  B.  i  £  13,  in  Hal. 


LTAHT.Tg^  adj.,  pec.  eligible. — Newport.  -  An  Edgmond  woman 
asked  if  she  were  liable  to  a  blanket  from  the  Provident  Society. 

LIBBETS  [libits],  sb.  pL  rags  in  strips. — Pulverbatch.  *Pike  up 
yore^  libbets  an'  laggerments,  an'  nod  '&ve  'em  all  o'er  the  'ouse-flur 
a-this  a-way.'  Compare  '  lippe/  which  has  the  sense  of  a  slip,  a 
shred,  in  the  following : — 

'  And  sith  )iat  j'is  sarasenes  '  scribes,  &  luwes 

Han  a /ij9!2>e  of  owre  byleue  * * 

Piers  PI.,  Text  B.,  pass.  xv.  1.  49^. 
Cf.  Laggennenti. 
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LICH-FOWL  [leixh  foul],  sb.  the  European  Goat-sucker. — ^Wem, 
Ilopton, 

*  Lich'fowle,  tlie  reputed  unlucky  Night-Eaven,  so  called  from  the 
Saxon  Lie  or  Lich,  i.  e.  a  dead  corps ;  Country  people  by  corruption 
call  these  Sorttch-OwleSf  or  Lich-Owlea,^ — Blount's  Qhssographin^ 
p.  374. 

See  Lich-oiol,  in  Nabes.    Cfl  Night-hawk,  also  Chum-owl, 

LICK,  (1)  V,  a.  to  beat;  to  thrash.     Com. 

*  But,  Davie,  lad,  Fm  red  ye're  ^laikit ; 
I'm  tauld  the  Muse  ye  hae  negleckit ; 
An'  gif  it's  sae,  ye  sud  be  lickei 

Until  ye  fyke ; 
Sic  hauns  as  you  sud  ne'er  be  faikit, 

Be  hain't  wha  like.' 
Egbert  Bubns,  -Fo«m»,  p.  103, 1.  27. 
See  Lad-licked. 

(2)  V,  a.  to  surpass ;  to  excel — *  that  licks  all  as  ever  I  sid.'    Com. 

LICKING,  8b.  a  beating.     Com. 

LICKLE  [lik-1],  adj\,  var,  pr,  little.  Qy.  com.  See  Tl  in  Orammar 
Outlines  {consonants), 

LICK  THE  CEAHE-HITKDLE,  pJir.  a  figure  of  speech  borrowed 
from  the  dairy^— and  applied  to  the  dairy-maid — ^to  express  *  lives 
welL'— PuLVEEBATCH.    JFor  example  see  Cullow.    Cf.  Mundle  (1). 

LIDS,  sb,  pL  pieces  of  wood  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
laid  horizontally  on  the  props  that  support  the  roof  of  a  mine,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  additional  firmness.  Com. — M.  T,  Pieces  of 
wood  of  like  kind  are  called  caps  in  Derbyshire. 

LIE,  V.  n.,  pec.  to  sleep — Hhe  child  Ua  with  its  mother' — 'lies  by 
itself.'    Com. 

*Wherfor  I  have  purveyd  that  ye  shall  have  the  same  drawte 
chamer  that  ye  had  oefor  ther,  as  ye  shall  ly  to  your  sell' — PasUm 
Letters,  A.D.  1453,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

LIEF  [li^],  cidv,  soon ;  readily ;  willingly. — Shrewsbuet  ;  Pulver- 
BATCH.  Qy.  com.  '  I'd  as  lif  sit  i'  Powtherbitch  stocks  fur  a  nour^ 
as  I'd  g56  to  Church  i'  that  fine  bonnit  to  be  starred  at.' 

'And  as  for  your  tenants  of  Drayton,  as  I  canne  understond  by 
hem,  they  be  ryght  gode  and  trew  hertyd  to  you  to  ther  powers,  an^ 
full  fayn  wold  that  ye  had  it  a  yen  in  peasse,  for  they  had  as  leffe  al 
most  be  tenants  to  the  Devell  as  to  the  Duke.' — Paston  LetterSy  a,d. 
1465,  vol  ii.  p.  194. 

*  Jaques,  I  thank  vou  for  your  company ;  but,  good  faith,  I  had  as 
Zie/have  been  myself  alone.  —-4 «  You  Like  It,  III.  ii.  269. 

Mr.  Oliphant  remarks  with  reference  to  Caxton's  Renard  the  Fox, 
A.D.  1481,  that  'it  contains  many  old  Teutonic  words,  now  obsolete, 
which  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose : '  he  enumerates  some  of  these,  and 
amongst  them  is  '  lief,* — Sources  of  Standard  English,  p.  286. 

See  Lieve,  below. 

LIE  I*  THE  LUHO  FITHEES,  phr.  to  sleep  in  .the  straw  in  a 
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Jaclc; 


bam  or  out-lLOuse.    Qy.  com,     *  Yo'  bin  up  yarly  this  momin', 
but  I  'spect  yo*  lied  t*  the  lung  fithers  las'  night.'    Soo  Lie. 

LIE  UP,  V,  7».  to  bo  housed  at  night :  said  of  horses,  cattle,  &c. — 
Newpobt. 

LIEVE  [lee'v],  adv.  same  as  Lie^  above.     '  'E'd  as  licve  goo  as  not' 
— ^Newpobt. 

'I  once  saw  it  laid  down  in  an  old-fashioned  book  of  good 
manners,'  says  Mr.  Oliphant,  *  that  it  was  vulgar  to  say,  "  I  would  as 
lieve  do  it."  For  all  that,  let  each  of  our  En^ish  writers  who  has  a 
well-grounded  hope  that  he  will  be  read  a  hundred  years  hence,  set 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  revive  at  least  one  long-neglected  English 
word,' — Sources  of  Standard  English^  p.  318. 

LIEVER,  adv,,  cmp,  sooner ;  rather ;  more  willingly.     '  'E'd  Ikver 
goo  till  stop.' — Ihid, 

*■  So  ^t  liking  &  loue  i  haue  *  )>at  lud  to  bi-hold, 
|>at  i  haue  leuer  )iat  loue  *  l^an  lac  al  my  harmos.' 

William  of  Palerne^  1.  453. 

'  Barow  swor  to  me  be  his  trowth  that  he  had  lever  than  xla^  and 
xl.  that  his  lord  had  not  comawndyd  hym  to  com  to  Qressam.' — 
Paston  Letters,  a.d,  1450,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

'  For  fever  had  I  die  then  see  his  deadly  face.' 

Spenseb,  F,  Q,y  Bk.  I.  c.  ix.  st.  xxxii. 

LIFTEB,  sh,  a  smart  blow — 'jest  gie  'im  a  good  lifter.^ — Shrews- 
BUBY ;  Wem.    Cfl  Bifter. 

LIFT-^F-BEEF,  tih,  the  upper  part  of  a  leg  of  beef  cut  lengthwise. 
— Clun  ;  Clbe  Hills.    Cf .  Blench. 

LIFT-OF-PORK,  sb.  the  *  ibre-quarter '  of  a  porkling  pig,  t.  e.  the 
•  hand,'  *  breast,'  and  *  belly-piece.' — Subewsbuby. 

LIO,  sb,  a  lie.     Qy.  com. 

LI60EB,  8b,  a  Im.—IMd.  '  If  Jack  toud  yo'  that,  it's  a  Ug,  an'  'e's 
a  ligger — yo'  can  tell  'im  as  I  say  so.' 

'  Folk  whilk  I  ne  knewe  serued  to  mo ; 
In  heiiug  of  ere  me  boghed  to  he, 
Outen  sones  to  mo  lighed  \>qL* 

Metrical  English  Psalter^  xvii.  (A.D.  1300,  ante),  [P«. 
xviii.  45],     Specim.  Early  Eng.,  II.  1.  113. 

*A.S.  ledgan;  Du,  and  Germ,  leugen  ;  O.E.  %,  to  tell  lies.' 

LIGHT,  (1)  V,  n.  to  dismount;  to  alight.  Com.  'Maister,  the 
Squire  called  this  momin',  but  'e  oMna  light  as  yo'  wunna-d-in, — 'e 
took  a  glass  o'  ale  at  the  'orse-block,  an'  said  'e  shoidd  want  the 
grey-'im  o'  Monday.' 

'  par  )m  iTam  tho^ht  to  rest  and  slope ; 
par  did  |mi  Man  for  to  light, 
Bot  son  j>ai  sagh  an  vgli  sight. 


Quan  lesus  sa^h  l^am  glopnid  be, 
He  lighted  of  his  moder  kne.' 

(hirsor  Mundi  (A.D.  1320,  circa). 

Specim.  Early  Eng.,  vii.  11.  231—238. 
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.  *  I  woulde  haue  lyghted  from  my  borsse,  and  taken  my  swerdo  by 
the  poynt,  and  yelded  it  into  hys  graces  liandos.' — ^LATiMERy  StrmoTis, 
iiii.  p.  119. 

*  "  but  light  now  downe,  my  lady  gay, 
light  downe  &  bold  my  borsse, 
wbilest  I  &  your  feitber  &  your  bretber 
doe  play  ys  at  tbis  crossed' ' 

the  Child  of  EU,  IL  33,  34.     Percy  Folw  MS., 
vol.  i.  p.  134,  ed.  Hales  and  FumivaU. 

See  Genesis  xxiy.  64.    A.S.  Uhtan,  to  aligbt  from  a  borse. 

(2)  V.  n.  to  descend  and  settle,  as  a  bird  after  fligbt.    Com.    '  Is  a 
gwein  to  light  / '     *  W*y>  '©r  'as  lit — canna  yo'  see  ? ' 

'  wbon  god  sende  an  Angel  *  in-to  Galile, 


to  A  Maiden  ful  meke  *  l^at  Marie  was  boten. 
And  seide,  '*  Blessed  beo  ^o\i  flour  *  feirest  of  alle ! 
)7e  boligost  witb-Inne  ^e  *  scbal  lenden  and  lihte,^* ' 

Joseph  of  Arimathiey  L  81. 

See  Matt  iiL  16.  Compare  *  Let  tby  mercy  lighten  upon  us,*  in  tbe 
Te  Deum  Laudamus  (Prayer-Book  version).    A.S.  Uhtan,  to  descend. 

(3)  V,  n,  to  fall  in  witb  by  cbance;  to  come  upon  unexpectedly. 
Com.  *Very  often  w'en  yo  bin  lookin*  fur  one  tbing  yo'  light  on 
another — I  wuz  breyetin'  fur  the  nail-passer,  an'  lit  on  Freddy's  eilyer 
pencil  as  wuz  gid  up  fur  lost.' 

*  And  in  such  sort  that  bis  offering  might  be  acceptable  to  lupiter, 
and  pleasant  to  his  citizens  to  behold  :  did  cut  downe  a  goodly  straight 
growen  young  oke,  which  he  lighted  on  by  good  fortune.' — ^North's 
Plutarch,  *  Eomulus,'  p.  30,  in  Bible  Word-Book. 

(4)  ad),  thin;  poor:  said  of  crops.  Com.  'Them  crops  looken 
despert  light*    A.S.  ledht,  light  (of  weight).    Cf.  Bhire. 

LIOHT-BOWT,  sh.  a  thunder-bolt. — Pulverbatch  ;  Newport.  Qy. 
com.  *  Theer's  bin  a  power  o'  damage  done  by  the  e^rm  las'  Monday, 
no  less  than  three  light-howts  fell,  an'  a  mar'  an'  cowt  wun  killed  at 
'Abberley — I  sid  one  gwem  ziggle-zaggle  down  tbe  sky,  an*  56ndered 
Veer  it  55d  falL'  Compare  'leyin  [=  lightning]  bolt*  in  the 
following : — 

'  The  morning  dawned  full  darkly. 

The  rain  came  flashing  down, 
And  the  jagged  streak  of  tbe  levin-hoU 

Lit  up  the  gloomy  town  : 

Tbe  thunder  crashed  across  tbe  beayen, 

> 

A YTOTJN',  The  Execution  of  Montrose, 

Spenser  has  ^  levin-hrond*  for  thunder-bolt.  See  F.  Q,,  Bk.  VII, 
c.  yi.  st.  XXX. 

LIOHT-CAKE,  sb.  same  as  Flap,  q.  v. — Church  Stretton  ;  Clun. 
Cf.  Pikelet. 

LIGHTED,  part  past,  ohs.  confined ;  delivered  of  a  child. — PuLyER- 
BATCH ;  Much  Wedlock.  *  Gran,  Mammy's  sen*  me  to  tell  yo'  as 
we'n  got  another  babby — 'er  wuz  lighted  aiore  Dad  come  wham  las' 
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niglit.'    '  Ah,  well-a-day  wratch  I  theer  waz  anow  on  yo^  afore,  'er 
nee'na  a  sen*  yo'  throu'  tiie  snow  to  tell  me  that' 

'1802.  March  5.    a  poor  Straing  woman  Lighted  on  the  road, 
0   -   2   -  6.' — Parish  AccounUy  Mnch  Wenlock. 

*  And  miracles  of  mydwyyes  '  &  maken  wymmen  to  wenen, 
pat  ]*e  lace  of  oure  ladie  smok  *  liite]?  hem  of  children.' 

P.  PI  Or.,  L  79. 

*  And  I  shalle  say  thou  was  lygJU 
Of  a  knaye-childe  this  nyght.' 

Toumeley  Mysteries,  p.  107,  in  Hal. 

'  Lighted,  a  woman  when  brought  to  bed  is  said  to  be  lighted,  i,  e. 
lightened.    North,' in  Pegge. 

A.S.  geUhtan,  lighten  (make  lighter). 

UGHTSOHE,  (1)  adj\  cheerful;  gay, — Pulvbrbatch.     '*Er  wuz  a 
good-tempeied,  lightsome  girld,  but  'er  soon  droupt  off.' 

*  &  a  lightsome  bugle  then  heard  he  blow 
ouer  the  bents  soe  broune.' 

Sir  Cawline,  L  80.    Percy  Folio  M8,,  voL  iii.  p.  7, 
ed.  Hales  and  FurmyalL 

(2)  adj,  brisk :  said  of  beer. — Ibid.    '  It  wunna  strung,  but  nice 
lightsome  drink.' 

LIOHT-HMBEBED,  adj\  light  of  bone:  said  of  horses  chiefly. 
Com. 

LIKK     See  Orammar  Outlines  (adverbs),  p.  Izzxi. 

LIKELY,  adj.,  pee.  hopeful ;  promising. — ^Pulvbrbatch.     Qy.  com. 

*  Them  bin  likely  arens  fur  makin'  two  good  pigs,  John.'  '  Aye,  the 
'og's  a  good  strung  pig,  but  the  gawt's  a  piadlin'  ater, — ^minces  an' 
mommocks  the  mate  about — I'm  afeard  'er  oonna  mak'  much.' 

LTMBER  [lim'bur'],  (1)   adj,  lithe;   supple;   pliant      Qy.   com. 

•  Wy,  John,  yo'  getten  yoimger  instid  o'  owder-— yo'  gwun  cdung  as 
limber  an'  as  lissom  as  a  lad  o'  nineteen.'  '  Aye,  I  could  daince  the 
Sailor's-'ompipe  yit,  d6th  a  pretty  good  fiddler.'' 

*Eer.  Verily! 
You  put^me  off  with  limber  vows.* 

Winter's  Tale,  I.  ii.  47. 

*  **  Mol,  soft,  supple,  tender,  Hthe,  limber,'* — Cotok.,'  in  Way. 
Of.  Lissom. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  soften ;  to  supple. — ^Wem.     *  'E  limbered  'is  jints  wuth 
Ues.^ 

LIKE-ASH,  sh.,  obsols.  1  a  compost  of  sifted  ashes  and  mortar  beaten 
together ;  a  rough  kind  of  flooring  for  kitchens  or  out-houses  is  made 

of  it.— PULVEBBATCH. 

YJliTg'R.  [leimuT^],  sb,  to  '  come  limer  *  over  a  person  is  to  take  an 
unfair  advantage  of  him,  thus : — *  Three  lime-burners  go6  to  a  public 
far  some  yale,  two  yoimg  ims  an'  a  owd  un ;  the  owd  un  tak's  car*  to 
sit  i'  the  middle,  so  as  the  jug  passes  backerts  an'  forrats— 'e  gets  as 
much  agen  drink  as  the  young  uns.'  Hence  the  saying—'  'E's  a-comin' 
limer  o'er  him.' — ^Clee  Hills,  Cleobury  Mortimer^ 

S 
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LIMMOCKS,  sb.  pi  rags ;  bits.— Atcham  ;  Wbm.  '  'Er's  tard  'er 
pinner  all  to  limmocks,* 

LINO,  sb.  Erica  Tetralix^  Croas-leaved  Heath.  Qy.  com.  Dan, 
lyng,  heath.    Cf.  Grig  (2). 

LINK,  t\  a.  to  fasten  the  doors. — Bishop's  Castle,  Lydbury  North, 
Cf.  Make  (1). 

LINEERINO,  part,  adj.  lingering;  loitering;  'loafing  about* — 
generally  used  with  a  reduplicated  form—-*  lonkering.' — Pulvek- 
BATCH ;  Wem.  *  Jack,  yo'  lock  that  'tato-'ouse,  an'  look  roun'  tho 
buildin'  to-night,  theer's  a  lot  o*  tramps  Unkerin'  an'  hnkerin*  about 
the  lanes— rU  shift  'em  if  a  bin  theer  to-morrow.' 

LINK-MOSS,  same  as  Jealousy,  q.  y. — ^Pulverbatch. 

LINNOW,  LENNOW  [lin-u'],  Qy.  com.  [len-u'l,  Worthen  ;  Cleb 
Hills  ;  Lxtdlow;  Ellesmere,  (1)  ad;,  limp;  flexible;  pliant.  *  These 
starched  things  bin  as  Unnow  as  tiie  dish-clout,  the  Maister  'U  nerer 
ptit  'is  collars  on  like  this.'  '  As  linnow  as  a  gloye '  is  a  current  pro- 
verbial 8a3ring. 
Fegge  has  *  Lennock,  slender,  pliable.    Lane'    Cf .  Gherm.  lindey  soft. 

(2)  V,  a,  to  make  pliant — ^but  the  term  is  not  very  often  used  in 
this  way. — Ibid. 

LIN-PIN,  sb.  the  iron  pin  which  goes  through  the  axle  of  a  wheel ; 
a  linch-pin. — Pulverbatch.     Qy.  com. 

Amongst  the  several  parts  of  a  wheel  enumerated  under  the  head 
of  *  Nomina  pertinencia  ad  Caredarium*  in  an  English  Vocabulary, 
XV.  cent,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  202,  are,  'Hie  axis,  A'  axyUtrt,* 
and  next  in  order,  'Hoc  humuUum,  A'  lyn-pyne.' 
^Lin-pin,  Lint-pin,  s.  The  Hnch-pin.— Jamieson. 

LINT,  sb,j  pec.  the  flocculent  dust  which  collects  in  rooms,  more 
especially  in  bed-rooms. — ^Newport.    Cf.  Bowl  (2). 

LINTY,  adj.  idle;  lazy. — Pulverbatch;  Worthen;  Wellinotok ; 
Newport.  Qjr.  com.  *  Yo'  bin  as  linty  as  yo'  knowen  'ow  to  be,  but 
ni  brush  yore  jacket  fur  yo'  direc'ly,  if  yo'  dunna  stir  a  bit  faster.' 

*  "  LentuSf  slowe  and  feoulle,  or  lethy,  moyste." — Med.  MS.  Cant. 
'^Lentesco,  to  waxe  slowe  or  lethy,  t.  tardum  use.** — Orttts,'  in  Wat. 
Prompt,  Parv.y  p.  302. 

LIP,  sb,  the  tumed-up  bit  on  the  toe  of  a  horse's  shoe,  which  keeps 
the  animal's  hoof  from  pressing  forward  when  travelling. — Pulver- 
batch.   Qy.  com.    Cf.  Corking« 

LISSOM  pis-urn],  (\\  adj\  agile;  supple;  Hthe;  free  of  movement 
in  every  joint  ana  limb.  Com.  *  The  owd  school-maister  gets  o'er 
the  stilos  as  lissom  as  a  lad.'  *  Aye,  aye,  'e  hanna  stood  in  aa  many 
wet  diches  as  I  han,  or  'e  o5dna  be  so  limber.' 

Pepgo  gives  *  Lissom,  limber,  relaxed    North.' 

A.S.  Hi ;  N.  lide,  to  bend  the  limbs,  whence  lithe,  lithesome,  and 
Prov.  E.  lissom.    Cf.  Limber  (1). 

(2)  sh,  a  layer ;   a  stratum. — CoRVE  Dale  ;   Clse  Hills.     *  Yo' 
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flin,  Sir,  in  bumin'  lime  we  piitten  first  a  lUeom  o*  coal,  an'  then  a 
lissom  o'  lime-stwun.'    C£  List,  below. 

(3)  [liznun],  same  as  List,  below. — Pulvebbatoh. 

LIST,  sh.  the  close,  dense  streak  sometimes  seen  in  a  loaf  which  has 
not  risen  properly. — Pttlveebatch.  *I  canna  tell  Vether  it's  the 
faut  o'  the  flour  or  the  barm,  but  the  bread  hanna  ruz  well— jest  look 
whad  a  list  is  all  alimg  the  bottom  o'  the  loal' 

'  O.Fr.  lisUy  bande  .  .  .  de  Tahal.     lista,  bande ;  allmod.    leiste, 
bordare.' — Bub.    Compare  A.S.  list  (edge  of  cloth). 

LITGH  [lich*],  (1)  «5.  a  bunch  of  hay  or  grass. — Cobve  Dale. 

(2)  sh.  a  lock  of  tangled,  matted  hair. — Clee  Hills.    *  Tore  yar's 
all  i*  litcJies,  I  conna  get  the  c6om  through  it.' 

UTHESMOITB-LOAB  [lidh'ur' munz],  sh.,  obsolsA  a  greater  load 
than  can  well  be  carried  at  one  time,  but  is  nevertheless  undertaken 
to  save  the  trouble  of  another  journey  —  a  '  lazy-man's-load.' — 
PuLVEBBATCH.  *  Now,  yo'  bin  al'ays  fur  carryin'  lithermon's-lodd — 
the  one  'afe's  tumblin'  off,  an'  yo'n  a  to  fatch  it,  an'  that's  'ow  lazy 
folks  al'ays  ban  the  most  trouble.'  O.E.  lither,  bad,  wicked,  has  a 
secondary  meaning  of  *  lazy '  in  some  of  the  early  writers. 

'  &  thou  lett  them  of  their  leake  *  with  thy  lidder  tumes ! ' 

Death  and  Life,  1.  249.     Percy  Folio  MS.,  ToL  iii.  p.  67, 
ed.  Hales  and  FumiyaU. 

'  Some  litherly  lubber  more  eateth  than  twoo, 
yet  leaueth  yndone  that  another  will  doo.' 

TussEB,  Fine  Hundred  Fointes  of  Oood  Htishandrie, 
ed.  E.  D.  S.,  p.  174. 

Bay  [1691]  gives  <  Zither,  idle,  lazy,  slothful '  in  '  North  Country 
Words,  also  m  *  South.' 

Jamieson  has  '  Lidder,  sluggish,'  and  '  Lythyrnes,  sloth.' 
A.S.  ItfiSer,  bad. 

LOACH,  v.  a.  (1)  to  drink  greedily. — ^Pulvebbatch.  '  I  'ate  to  see 
Colliers  come  i'  the  fild,  they  bin  good  fiir  nuthin'  but  hach  the  bottle,' 
t .  f .  to  drink  out  of  the  '  bottle.' 

Compare  *  To  lurch,  devour,  or  eate  greadily,  inaurgito,^  in  Babet's 
Alvearie,  A.D.  1580.  Low  Latin  lurcare,  to  swallow  food  greedily. 
Cf.  GhUch. 

(2)  V.  n.  to  suck  hard. — Ibid,  *  The  babby  seems  strung,  'e  loaches 
away  at  'is  titty.' 

LOAF-O'-BBEAD,  sb,,  pec.  a  loaf.  Com.  '  '*  Them  as  gwun  a  borrowin' 
gwun  a-sorrowin' " — ^but  I  shall  be  'bliged  to  borrow  a  loaf -o* -bread, 
fur  the  milner  never  brought  tiie  batch  till  after  dinner,  an'  I  canna 
bar  onder's  bakin'.' 

'  Hie  panis,  A*  lof  of  bred,'  occurs  in  an  English  Vocabulary,  xv. 
cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 

LOBBEB-TE-LOT,  same  as  Hobbetyhoy,  q.  v.— Wobthbn. 
Cf.  *  Du.  loboor,  a  raw,  silly  youth,'  in  Wedo. 

LOCKEBS,  sb,  pi.  pieces  of  wood  or  iron  placed  within  the  circum- 

s  2 
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ference  of  the  wheel  of  a  wag^n,  or  *  skip/  to  *  scotch '  it  when  going 
down  an  incline.     Com. — IC  T. 

*  O.N.  loky  anything  that  serves  for  a  fastening,'  in  W£DG. 

LODGED,  part  adj,  laid  flat,  as  by  rain  or  wind :  said  of  grain  or 
grass.  Qy.  com.  *  That  com  6ol  be  despert  bad  to  cat — ^it  inna-d- 
on'y  lodged,  but  tathered.' 

'  We'll  make  fonl  weather  with  despised  tears ; 
Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  Rummer  com. 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  reyolting  land.' 

K.  Btchard  IL,  HI.  iii.  162. 
See  Tather  (2). 

LOF|  V,  n,  and  sh,  to  laugh ;  a  laugh. — Collibrt  ;  Newport. 

* and  falls  into  a  cough ; 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips  and  loffe.* 

Midsummer  Nighfa  Dream,  H.  L  65. 

Mr.  HaUiwell  says,  lof  *  occurs  in  Mother  Hubbard,  and  is  a 
genuine  old  form.'    A.S.  hlihhan,  to  laugh ;  pt.  t.  ic  M67u 

LOGGY  pogi'],  adj.,  ohsoM  thick-set;  weighty:  said  of  animals. — 
FtTLYERBATGH ;  Ellesmere  ;  Wem .  *  John's  pig  weighed  more  than 
*e  'spected— it  looked  short,  but  it  wuz  loggyj    Cf.  Blocky. 

LOLLOCE  [lol'uki,  v,  n,  to  lounge,  or  loll,  or  idle  about — Ellesmers. 
Compare  Icel.  lulla,  to  loll  about.    See  Lollup,  below.    Cf.  LozzocIl. 

LOLLOCKIH'-CHEEB,  sb.  an  easy-chair;  a  lounging  chair. — Ibid, 
Compare  *  Du.  lollebancJce,  a  couch,  loimging  bench,'  in  Wedq. 

LOLLTTF,  same  as  LoUock,  above. — Shrewsbury;  Pulyerbatch. 
'  Yo'd'n  better  be  i'  the  fallow,  Tum,  than  lolloppirC  about  the  foud.' 

LOMB  [lorn*],  sb,  a  lamb.     Com.    An  old  form. 

'  And  as  a  lomb  and  ennosent, 
To  be  lad  to  sacrefyce  to  fore  present. 

Of  Ann  and  !EUEiyface ; 
Of  Pilate,  Erod,  and  moue  mo.' 

JoHK  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  60. 

*  For  as  the  lomh  toward  his  deth  is  brought. 
So  stant  this  Innocent  bifore  the  kin^.' 

Chaucer,  B.  617  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 

*  Lombe,  yonge  schepe.     Agnus,  agnellus.' — Prompt.  Parv, 

*  A.S.,  O.Sax.,  O.IceL,  Goth.,  O.Il.Germ.  lamb,  lamb.'— Strat. 

LOMMOCK  [lom'uk],  sb,  a  big  lump  ;  a  thick  piece — '  a  lommock  o* 
cheese.'    Qy.  com.    Cf.  Lownder  (1). 

LONDON-LACE,  same  as  Lady-grass,  q.v. — Clun.  Cf.  Love's-laoes. 

LONE-OIBX,  sb.  a  single,  solitary  woman,  for  whom  there  is  no 
kinsman's  shielding  care.    Com. 

' .  .  .  A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  one  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear : 
and  I  have  borne,  and  borne,  and  borne,  and  have  been  fubbed  off, 
and  fiibbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  from  this  day  to  tiiat  day,  that  it  is 
a  shame  to  be  thought  on.' — 2  K,  Henry  IV.,  11.  i.  35. 
See  Girl. 
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LOVG  [lung'],  adj,y  pec,  tall.     Com.     'Jack  says  'e  canna  bar  this 
new  Scotch  bayly,  'e's  as  lung  as  a  lather,  an'  as  thin  as  a  rail ;  'e 
^   should  like  to  ma^  'is  coffin  out  on  a  spout,  an*  bury  4m  in  a  suff ! ' 

* "  My  name  is  hmge  Wille."' 

Piers  Fl,  Text  B.,  pass.  xv.  L  148. 

*  Hw  he  was  feyr,  hw  he  was  long, 
Hw  he  was  with,  hw  he  was  strong.' 

Havelok  the  Dane,  1.  1063. 

'  If  he  were  as  longjM  he  is  Uther,  he  might  thatch  a  house  without 
a  ladder.     (7A«tfA.'— ±Uy*8  Froverba,  p.  200. 

L0NOF17L,  adj,  excessively  long,  as  applied  to  time. — Pulverbatch. 
Qy.  com.     '  Yo'n  bin  a  lungful  wilde  gwe'in  to  the  blacksmith's  shop.' 

*  Theer  wuz  four  'orses  to  be  shoe'd  afore  I  could  be  saryed.' 

LOVO-KHEELINO,  ah.,  ohsols,  the  English  Litany. — Pulverbatch  ; 
WoRTHEN ;  Ellesmere.  *  It  wuz  despert  warm  an'  clos*  i'  church  o' 
Sunday — ^theer  wuz  three  wenten  out  poorly,  afore  the  lung-kneel\n\* 

LOHOSOME,  adj.  long ;  tiresome ;  dreary. — Pulverbatch  ;  Wem. 
'  If  s  a  despert  lungaome  r5ad  'twix  the  Mdat  an*  Steppiton,  but  Pve 
gwun  it  many  a  dark  night,   an'  never  sid  anytmn*  worse  than 
myself.'    •  Humph,  yo'  'ad'n  but  one  other  to  see !  * 
Prior  uses  the  expression  a  *  longsome  plain.' 

Mr.  Earle  says,  '  This  formative  [some]  is  one  that  is  in  present 
activity.  Li  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge*s  Memoir  of  Keble,  p.  364,  we  find  a 
newTPj  adjective  on  this  model,  namely,  long-some  :—*^li  is  thought 
to  labour  under  the  fault  of  being  long-some.^^  But  perhaps  we  see 
here  only  an  imitation  of  the  German  langsam.* — Fhilology  of  the 
English  Tongue,  p.  332. 

LOHK  pong-k],  sh.  the  groin.  —  Pulverbatch  ;  Craven  Arms. 
•Whad  mak's  Bob  limp  athatn?'     *'E*s  gotten  a  bwile  in 'is  lonk, 

Eoor  bwoy.'     *  Whad's  *e  pGt  to  it  ? '     *  Some  cobbler*s  wax.'     *  *E'd 
etter  a  some  groun'sel  pultis  to  it  to-night.' 

Lanke,  glossed  the  hip-joint,  occurs  in  Stratmann,  '  and  lei)>  is  {his) 
leg  o  lonkeJ—Wr.  Fol.  Songs,  166.  O.Du.  lanke,  O.H.G^rm.  lancha, 
lank.' 

I0HKEBIHO.    See  Linkering. 

LO^Tuil,  sh.y  var.  pr,  a  lantern. — Pulverbatch.  'Dick,  66t  'ee 
len'  me  yore  lontun  to  g56  i*  the  tallit  ? — ^mine's  got  a  'ole  in  it.'  Gf. 
Lantun. 

LOHTXJN-PUFF,  eb^  ohsoh.  hurry ;  petulant  haste. — Pulverbatch. 

*  I  gid  'er  a  bit  o'  my  mind,  an'  *er  t6ok  off  in  a  perty  lontun-puff.* 
Cf.  Lantun-pujBEl 

LOOED  [loo'd],  part,  adj,,  ohsoh,  thwarted ;  *  check-mated.'  — 
Pulverbatch.  *  I  thought  to  a  bought  that  cow,  but  'fond  I  was 
Zoofd-^the  Maister  sen'  'er  to  the  las'  far.'  From  the  game  of  Loo 
(of  French  origin). 

LOOK,  (1)  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  seek ;  to  search  for.  Qy.  com.  (1) '  Whad 
bin'ee  brevitin'  i'  that  box  fur,  MaryP'     'Wy.  Pm  U>ckiiC  my 
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thimble— I  canna  think  w'eer  it*8  gwun.'    (2)  '  'E  says  'is  brother^s  got 
a  place  fur  'im,  an'  thaf  U  be  a  sight  better  man  '&Yin'  one  to  look  J 

(2)  V.  n.  to  expect.  Qy.  com.  '  Now  IVe  put  them  cubberts  an 
drawers  straight,  I  shall  look  for  'em  to  be  [or,  look  to  find  'em] 
kep'  so.' 

'  Certaine  of  my  frendes  came  to  me  wyth  teares  in  theyr  eyes, 
and  tolde  me,  they  hked  I  should  haue  bene  in  the  tower  tine  same 
nyghte.' — ^Latimeb,  Sermon  iii.,  p.  83. 

QL  Ads  xxviii.  6.  Mr.  Halliwell  giyes  look,  in  the  several  fore- 
going senses,  as  *  North«* 

LOOSE 


BURT 

«5th  the 
oome  in.' 

*  Titus.  .  .  .  Tou  are  a  good  archer,  Marcus ; 

IQiws  the  arrows.'] 


To  it,  boy !  .  .  loose  when  I  bid.' 

TUus  Andronicus,  lY.  iiL  58. 

'  I  spyed  hym  behynde  a  tree  redy  to  lowse  at  me  with  a  crosbowe.' 
— Palsgrave^  m  Hau 

(2)  V.  a.  to  let  go ;  to  set  free.  Qy.  com.  '  Bessy,  remember  to 
loose  the  goose  off  er  nist  soon  i'  the  momin',  else  'er'U  break  all  'er 

*  Pol.  Tou  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four  hours  together. 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  such  a  time  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to  him : 
Be  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then  : 
Mark  the  encounter : — Hamlet,  IL  ii.  162. 

Compare  Ads  xxyii.  40. 

(3)  v.  a.  to  let  out.  Qy.  com.  '  G5o  yo'  forrat  an'  loose  the  caures 
out  o'  the  cauve-kit,  an'  I'll  come  after  an'  drip  the  cows.' 

(4)  V.  a.  to  let  in.  Qy.  com.  *  Whad  time  wuz  it  w'en  yo'  loosen 
the  cowman  in  las'  night  ? '  *  It  wuz  aumust  momin',  but  I  toud  'im 
as  I  shouldna  loose  'im  in  agen.' 

LOF-LOLLAAD,  sh.,  ohsoU.  a  lazy  fellow. — Pulverbatch.  *'E's 
sich  a  o'er-grown  lo^-loUard,  'e's  too  lung  or  too  lazy  to  oud  ^imself 
uprit.'    Compare  Icel.  luUarif  a  sluggard.     See  Lollard  in  Webo. 

LOBRY,  LURBY,  v.  a.  to  drag  along  with  violence. — ^Whitchurch. 

LOSELUHO  [loz'u'lin],  adj.  idling. — Whitchurch.  A  formatiye 
of  O.E.  losel,  a  worthless  fellow.    Cf. : — 

'  Somme  leyde  here  legges  aliri  *  as  suche  loseles  conneth. 
And  made  her  mone  to  pieres  *  and  preyde  hym  of  grace : 
*•  For  we  haue  no  lymes  to  laboure  with  •  lorde,  y-graoed  be  je !  *' 

Piers  PI.,  Text  B.,  pass.  yi.  I  124. 

Compare  also  *  hselyche*  in  pass.  xii.  1.  213,  which  appears  in 
Wright's  edition  as  '  losseUy,*  with  the  gloss  given  to  it, — *  ui  a  dis- 
graceful, good-for-nothing  manner.'     Cf.  Loszock. 
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LOT,  V.  a.,  var.  pr.  to  allot. — Pulvbrbatch;  Wbm;  Ellesmere. 
STheer'fl  to  be  a  Vestry-meetm*  o'  Monday  to  lot  the  pew8.'  *  Be'appen 
they'n  do  the  same  as  they  did'n  at  oiir  Church — lot  *em,  an*  then 
clap  "Free"  on  *em  at-after.*  A.S.  fileotan,  to  appoint  or  ordain 
by  lot. 

LOTH  [loth-],  adj.,  var,  pr.  unwilling ;  loath. — Pulvbrbatch.  Qy. 
com.  *  I  wuz  mighty  loth  to  g66,  but  they  o'er-persuaden  me,  an'  I 
went.' 

*  Qi)>eT  )>onked  o>er  *  many  ^ousand  sif'es, 
&  lau3t  se>e  here  leue  *  ^ouih  hem  lo]}  were.' 

William  ofPalenie,  \.  6201. 

LOTHES  [lodhur*],  adv.,  ohsols.  rather. — Whitchurch.  Cf. 
Lather  (2). 

LOITK  riou'k],  sb.  a  severe  blow ;  a  hard  hit.  Qy.  com.  *  Wen  I 
wuz  cnoppin*  sticks  at  the  block,  a  piece  bounded  up  an*  gid  me  sich 
a  louk  i'  the  face— it  met  as  well  a  blinded  me.' 

LOVSFS-LATHEB,  sb.  the  ladder-like  breach  made  in  knitting  by 
dropping  a  stitch. — Pulvebbatch.  *  W'y,  'ere' s  a  pretty  louses-lather 
— one,  Iwo,  tluree,  four — five  bouts  back,  'ow's  that  to  be  gotten  up  ?  * 

LOUT  [lou't],  sb.  a  clownish,  under-bred  fellow.  Com.  *  Kod  all 
the  fine  do'es  i'  Sosebry  661  ever  mak'  a  gentleman  on  'im,  'e's  sich  a 
louV 

*  R,  Boyster.  Thou  iuftleit  nowe  to  nigh. 
M.  Mery.  Back  al  rude  loutesJ* 

Roister  Doister,  Act  iij.  Sc.  iij.  p.  48. 

*  And  you  will  rather  show  our  fi;eneral  louts 
How  vou  can  frown  than  spend  a  fiawn  upon  'em, 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin.' — CoriolanuSy  HI.  iL  66. 

LOVE-CAABIAOE     See  Bk.  IL,  Folkloix,  &c.,  *  Customs.' 

LOVE-CHILD,  sb.  an  illegitimate  child. — ^Pulverbatch. 

For  some  admirable  remarks  on  the  use  of  this  term  *  love-child^' 
see  Archbp.  Trench's  Study  of  Words,  pp.  49,  50. 
Cf.  Base-child.    See  Chance-cliild. 

LOTETS-LACES,  sh.  riband-grass. — Pulvbrbatch. 

' .  .  .  vsuaUy  of  our  English  women  it  is  called  Lady  laces  or 
punted  Grass :  in  French  AiguiUettes  d'Armes.* — Gerarde's  HerhaU, 
Bk.  I,  p.  26. 

Cf.  Lady'8-riband«. 

lOVE-BPINHINO,  sb.,  ohs.  a  spinning  *  Bee.' —  Pulvbrbatoh. 
*  Bin  *ee  gwe'in  to  Betty  Mathus's  love'Spinnin\  Matty  P '  *  No,  I've 
broke  the  barrel  o'  my  wil.'  *  Well,  tak  yore  lung-wil,  they  wanten 
as  many  'ool  spinners  as  thrid— it's  men's  Hnscys  as  a  bin  m&kin'.* 

Betty  Mathews  lived  at  the  turnpike-sate  house  at  Castle  Pulver- 
batch,  about  the  year  1800,  where  and  when  the  love-spinning  referred 
to  above  took  place.    See,  further,  Bk.  11.,  Folklore,  &c.,  *  Customs.' 

LOW  [lou'l  adj.,  obsols.  flavourless ;  insipid. — Pulverbatch.  *  Yo' 
bin  mighty  spar'in'  o'  yore  saut  i'  this  suppin' — it's  despert  fow.' 
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LOWS'  [lou'n],  (1)  sb,  a  vertical  couise  of  straTV  in  thatching. — Gobtb 
Dale. 

(2)  V,  n.  to  grow  stout  and  comely  in  person :  said  of  youths, — *  that 
young  fellow  towns,* — Clee  Hills.    Ci.  Bamiah. 

LOWHDEB,  {\)  sh.  a  thick  slice. — Pulyerbatgh.  'I  gid  the  poor 
chap  a  good  lownder  o*  bread  an*  cheese,  an'  a  spot  o*  freeh  drink,  an' 
mighty  glad  'e  wuz  on  it'    C£  Lowner,  also  Lommock. 

(2)  a  blow. — Ibid.     '  I  gid  'im  sich  a  lownder  as  'e  Sonna  forget 
soon.'    Cf.  Belownder. 

LOWHES,  same  as  Lownder  (1),  above. — ^Wsu ;  Ellesmbbb. 

LOZZOCK  [loz'uk],  v.  n,  to  lie  down  idly,  instead  of  being  at  work. 
— ^Wem.  *  'B  went  an'  lozzocked  i'  the  'ay  T  the  tallant  instid  o*  awin' 
them  turmits,  as  I  toud  'im.'     The  participle  lozzockin*  has  a  wide 

*'  meaning,  and  is  often  used  as  an  intensitiye  to  '  idle ' — *  a  lozzoddtC 
idle  fellow.'    Cf.  Lollock,  also  Loselling. 

LTTCKY-BOHB,  sh,  the  coracoid  bone  of  a  fowl. — Shrewsbury.  Qy. 
com.  This  bone  carried  in  purse  or  pocket  is  believed  to  bring  money- 
fortune,  whence  the  name — lu/cky-hone.    See  Clip-me-tight. 

LITO,  (1)  V,  a,  to  cart ;  to  carry ;  to  drag.  Com.  Haul  is  some- 
times employed  when  speaking  of  carrying  coal :  about  Newport  they 
tarry  hay,  and  draw  coal ;  but  lug  is  the  term  of  wide  acceptance  and 
general  usae;e  as  glossed  above ;  anything  or  everything  that  can  be 
carried,  is  *  Tugged* — from  a  baby  to  a  waggon-load  of  com.  (1)  *  They 
wun  ^ein  to  lug  barley  this  momin',  but  afore  they  could  get  the 
waffgms  out  it  begun  to  rain.'  (2)  <  That  poor  wench  seems  as  if  'er 
could  scace  lug  'er  legs  after  'er,  let  alone  lug  the  child — ^I  doubt  'er 
inna  lung  far  this  world.' 

'  1794,  Feby  5 — Getting  on  some  lime  rubbish  on  Long  Meadow, 
the  stuff  from  Tinsley's  old  house.  Luggd  tiiie  bricks  from  it  to 
build  a  pit  in  garden.' — Bailiff*s  Diary ^  Ajston,  Oswestry.  Byegonet, 
1877,  p.  316. 

'  Make  seruant  at  night  lug  in  wood  or  a  loff , 
let  none  come  in  emptie  but  slut  and  thy  dog.' 

Tusseb's  Fiue  Hundred  Pointea  of  Good  Hwibandrie, 
ed.  E.  D.  S.,  p.  177. 

(2)  V.  a,  to  puU,  as  of  the  ears.  Qy.  com.  '  If  'e  dunna  mind,  I'll 
lug  'is  ears  as  limg  as  a  donkey's.' 

*  Swed.  luggay  to  lug,  pulL'---STRAT. 

(3)  «&.  a  rod  used  in  roof-thatching.^ELLESHERE. 

'  pu  seist  >at  ich  am  manne  lo> 
And  ever  euch  man  is  wi|>  me  wro|» 
And  me  mid  stone  and  lugge  ^rete^ 
And  me  toburste>  and  tobete^.' 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  1609. 
See  Buckles.    Of.  Springle  (2). 

LUKE'S-TID,  sb.  St.  Luke's  Day— the  time  of  the  Festival  of  St 
Luke. — Glee  Hills. 

LOjulA,  interj.  Look  you !  =  See  that !   an   expression  evincing 
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surprise  at  —  or  caUing  attention  to  —  something  being  done.  — 

COIXIEBY. 

LTTMBEB^  eh.  mischief;  trouble.  Com.  *That  lad's  always  i*  some 
lumber.'  *  Whad's  'e  bin  doin'  now  ? '  *  Breakin*  windows — ^'is  poor 
Mother's  got  two-an'-ninepence  to  pay,  an'  dunna  know  'ow  to  get  a 
bit  o'  bread  fur  the  rest  on  'em.* 

LUMP,  sb.  a  good-sized  child. — ^Worthbn,  Cherbury.  *How  big 
are  your  children  ? '    *  Oh,  they  bin  lumps,* 

LTTVOB  [luTij*],  (1)  V.  a.  to  use  unfairly,  as  of  eating  food  by  stealth, 
&c. — ^PuLVERBATCH.  Qy.  oom.  *  Ate  as  much  mate  as  yo'  wanten, 
but  dunna  lunge  it.'    C£  Munge  (1). 

(2)  V.  a.  to  abuse ;  to  ill-treat  with  yiolence. — Wem.     *  'E  knocked 
'im  down  and  lunged  'im  shameful.' 

LTTVOEOTTS  pun -jus],  adj,  malicious  ;  spiteful ;  crueL  Com.  *  I 
Sodna  '^ve  that  fellow  amon^  my  cattle  on  no  account,  'e's  the  most 
lungeous  brute  to  poor  dtimb  beas  as  ever  wuz  about  a  place.' 

LTnirOFTJL,  LTJirOSOKE.    See  Longfol  and  Longsome. 

LITKBT.    See  Lorry. 

LUTE  poo-t],  sb,  a  worthless  person. — Cleb  Hills.  *Yo'  binna 
thinkin*  o'  marryin*  that  mon,  Sal — w'y  'e's  a  reglar  lute*  Compare 
luther  in  the  following : — 

'  I  deme  men  >at  don  ille  *  and  ^t  I  do  wel  worse, 

pus  I  line  loueles  *  lyk  A  lu^er  dogge, 

pat  al  my  breste  Bolle)>  *  for  bitter  of  my  galle.' 

Piers  Pl.y  Text  A.,  pass.  y.  L  98. 
A.S.  ly^tTy  bad ;  wicked. 

L-WOOD,  ab,  a  plantation  running  in  two  lines,  one  down  the  slope 
of  a  hiU,  the  other,  meeting-it  at  its  base  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  wood  —  when  seen  at  some  distance  off  —  a  likeness  to  the 
letter  L ;  whence  the  name  given  to  it. — ^WHixoHimcH. 


MAE8TUB    [maes'tur*],  «&.,  var.  pr.  same  as  Maister,  q.  ▼. — 
Wellington;  Newport;  Whttchtjrch;  Ellesmere. 

MAO  [mag],  (1)  v,  a,  to  teaze  incessantly. — ^Ludlow.     *  Cannayo*  be 
queet,  an  nod  mag  me  so  ? ' 

(2)  sb,  a  chatterer. — Ibid,    The  term  is  sometimes  reduplicated,  as, 
'  I  neyer  'eard  sich  a  mag-mag  as  yo'  in  all  my  days.' 
^^ge  gives  *■  Magging^  prating,  chattering.     Ohesh.' 

HAOPT  [mag*pi'],  sb.,  var.  pr.  the  Magpie. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulver- 
^TCH;  Oltjn.    Qy.  com. 

'  Devil,  devil,  I  defy  thee, 
Magpy,  magpy,  I  go.by  thee.' 
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The  form  Magpy  occurs  in  a  list  of  bird-names  giyen  by  Bandle 
Holme,  Academy  of  Armory ^  Bk.  EL  cb.  xiii.  p.  308. 

Of.  Chatter-pie,  and  Uag  (2),  aboTe. 

See  Bk.  11.,  Folklore,  &c.,  *  Superstitions  concerning  Birds  and 
Eggs.' 

MAID,  (l)  sb.fi  light  portable  frame  used  for  hanging  clothes  upon  ; 
a  clothes-horse.    Com. 
Called  '  Tamsin  [Thomasine]  in  Kent' — Feggb. 
See  Maiden  (1),  below. 

(2)  $h.f  obe,  a  round  straw  mat — ^having  a  bow-handle — ^used  as  a 
kind  of  breastplate  to  protect  the  person  when  lifting  a  large  iron 
pot  ofiP  the  fire :  the  pot  rested  against  it,  and  was  carried  by  the 
*  ears'  on  each  side, — ^Bishop's  Castle  ;  Clun. 

(3)  eh.y  oha,  same  as  Lazy-back,  q.y. — Bridokobth. 
MAIDEN,  (1)  same  as  Maid  (1),  aboye.     Com. 

(2)  same  as  Dolly  (1),  q.  ▼.-— BRiDaNORTH. 

MAISE  Tmai-z],  sb.  stinking  Chamomile. — ^Wbllinoton.  See  May- 
thig,  also  Dog-daisy. 

MAISTEE  [mai'stur'],  (1)  eb.  an  employer. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulvbr- 
BATCH.     Qy.  com. 

'  )>e  segges  were  a-slepe  >an  *  ^at  it  schuld  3eme, 
al  but  >e  mest  maister  *  to  munge  ^e  so)'e.' 

William  of  FaUme,  1,  2735. 

(2)  $b,  a  husband. — Ibid, 

(3)  sb.  a  title  of  address  to  a  superior  or  elder.  —  Ibid,  Gf. 
Gaffer  (1). 

'  O.Fr.  mdistre,  qui,  par  suite  du  frequent  emploi,  devint  de  bonne 
heure  maistre,  d'ou  les  orthographes  meistrey  mestre^  maitre, .  .  .  chef 
du  latin  niagister,* — Bur. 

Gf.  Maester. 

MAISTERIH',  (1)  adj\  imperious;  authoritative;  assuming  the  airs 
of  a  master;  overbearing. — Pulverbatch;  Whitchurch;  Ellrs- 
MERE.  *  'E  seems  a  maisterin^  sort  o*  mon,  that.'  *  Oh,  aye  !  'e  can 
do  the  maisierin*  part  right  well,  but  a  bit  o*  'ard  work  56d  shoot  *im 
a  sight  better.*    Spenser  has  this  word  in  the  sense  of  controlling : — 

* .    .     .    with  maystring  discipline  doth  tame.* 

F.  Q.,  Bk.  IV.  c.  ix.  st.  ii. 

MAX  [mat],  v.  a.  to  make.  Qy.  com.  *  Whad  bin  *ee  gwein  to 
mak  0*  that? — it  inna-d -enough  fur  a  gownd,  is  it  ?' 

*  Amang  squilk  was  broght  a  writte, 
O  Seth  J>e  name  was  laid  on  it ; 
O  suilk  a  stem  J>e  writt  it  spak, 
And  of  |>ir  ofFerands  to  mahj 

Cursor  Mundi  (a.D.  1320,  circa), 
Specim,  Early  Eng.y  vii.  L  28. 
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'  An'  whyles  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy 
Can  mak  the  bodies  unco  happy/ 

BoBEBT  BiTKNS,  Poems,  p.  3,  L  34. 

A.S.  macian;  O.Fris.  makiat  to  make. 

MATE  [mai'k  and  mak*],  (1)  r.  a.  to  bar;  to  bolt ;  to  fasten,  as  of 
doors  or  shutters.  Qy.  com.  *  Turn  out  these  dogs  an'  catSi  an'  make 
the  doors  an'  shutters,  ifs  gettin'  on  for  bed- time.' 

* she  will  well  excuse 

Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made  against  yoiL' 

Comedy  of  Errors,  HE.  i.  93. 

'  Bosalind make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will 

out  at  the  casement.' — A$  You  Like  It,  IV.  L  162. 

^6gg6  gives  '  Make  the  door,  or  windows,  i.  e.  feisten  them.  North. 
Salop.,  Leic' 

Ijow  Dutch,  mak  to,  to  shut,  or  &sten ;  '  mxik  to  het  door,'  shut  the 
door.    C£  Link. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  secure  by  shutting  up,  as  of  a  dog,  a  stray  animal,  &c. 
Qy.  com.  *  Yo'd'n  better  rnak  that  dog  up  i'  one  o'  the  bings,  fur  if  yo' 
tie'n  'im  up  be'appen  'e'll  hong  'imself  afore  momin'.' 

IfATTFi  A  HOCK,  phr.  to  half  do  a  thing — to  do  it  neither  wholly 
nor  perfectly. — ^Wem.  *  It's  no  use  'im  mdkin'  a  mock  on  it,  if  'e  conna 
do  it,  'e'd  better  let  it  alone,  an'- let  somebody  else  try  thar  'ond.'  Of. 
Imitate. 

MAKE-SHIFT,  v,  n.  to  manage ;  to  contrive ;  to  do  with  or  without 
a  thing,  as  the  case  may  be.  Com.  '  I'd  sooner  maJ^ -shift  any  how 
than  be  al'ays  borrowin'  like  they  bin.' 

*  Gbod  husband  and  huswife,  will  sometime  alone, 
make  shift  with  a  morsell  and  picke  of  a  bono.' 

TusSER,  Uuswiferie,  ed.  E.  D.  S.,  p.  175. 

*  Sad  will  I  be,  so  bereft, 

Nancy,  Nancy ! 
Yet  rU  try  to  unake  a  shift, 
My  spouse,  Nancy.* 

Robert  Burns,  Poems,  p.  186, 1.  15. 

MALKIB'  [mau'kin],  (1)  sb,  an  oven-mop  made  of  rags.  Qy.  com. 
*  Now  then,  wet  the  maukin,  an'  fatch  the  tin  to  put  the  gledes  in.' 

'  The  Maukin  is  a  foul  and  dirty  Cloth  hung  at  the  end  of  a  long 
Pole,  which  being  wet,  the  Baker  sweeps  all  the  Ashes  together  there- 
with, which  the  Fire  or  Fuel,  in  the  heating  of  the  Oven,  hath  scattered 
all  aoout  within  it' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  III.  ch.  vi.  p.  293. 

*  Hoc  tersorium.  An",  a  malkyn,'  under  the  head  of  *  Pistor  cum  snis 
InstruTnentis,*  occurs  in  a  Pictorial  Vocabulary,  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr. 
vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

*  Malkyne,  mappyl,  or  oven  swepare.  Dossorium,  tersorium. 
"  Malkyn  for  an  ouyn,  frovgon^  —  Palsg.  Holliband  renders 
**  Wavdrie,  the  clout  wherewith  they  dense  or  sweepe  the  ouen, 
called  a  maukin.'' ' — Prompt.  Parv,  and  Notes. 

See  Malkin,  in  Wedo.    Of.  Slut  (1 ). 
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(2)  $b,  a  scarecrow,  made  up  of  old  ragged  garments  into  a  rade 
representation  of  a  human  figure.  Qy.  com.  '  The  Bayly's  put  eich 
a  rar'  good  maukin  i'  the  oom-leasow — anybody  56d  think  it  wuz  a 
livin*  mon.' 

Nares  gives  '  Malkin,  a  diminutiye  of  Mary ;  of  mal  and  hin.  Used 
generally  in  contempt  Hence^  as  Hanmer  says,  a  stuffed  figure  of 
rags  was,  and  in  some  places  still  is,  called  a  modkinj 

*  Forby  gives  maukin  as  signifying  either  a  dirty  wench,  or  a  scare- 
crow of  shreds  and  patches.' — ^Way. 

See  below.    Cf.  Mommet  (1). 

(3)  sh.  a  slovenly,  showily-dressed  —  would-be-fine-and-fashion- 
able — ^girl  or  woman.  Qy.  com.  *  Sally,  if  yo'  go'n  to  town  i'  that 
owd  doak  an'  them  fithers  an'  flowers  stuck  i'  yore  'at,  yo'n  a  to  carry 
the  flag  for  the  biggest  maukin  i'  the  far.' 

'  Bru,  All  tongues  speak  of  him, 


the  kitchen  maJkin  pins 

Her  richest  lockram  Hbout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him.' 

Coriolanua,  U,  i.  224. 

HALL  [mau'l],  same  as  Beetle,  q.  v. — Wem  ;  Oswestrt. 

* and  with  mighty  mall 

The  monster  mercilesse  him  made  to  falL' 

Spexsee,  F.  Q.,  Bk.  L  a  vii.  st.  51. 

*Malyet,  betyl  {m^le  or  malvet,  H.  P.).  Malleolus.' — Prompt  Parv. 
O.Fr.  mail;  Lat.  maUeus,  a  hammer,  mallet. 

HALL-BEETLE,  same  as  above. — Clun  ;  Cleb  Hills. 

HAHHOCK,  HOHHOCK  [mam*ak  and  momnik] — ^both  pronuncia- 
tions obtain,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  usual  one — v.  a.  to  cut  into 
fragments;  to  mangle,  break  up,  or  crumble  away,  so  as  to  cause 
waste :  said  of  food.  —  Shrewsbury  ;  Atcham  ;  Pulverbatch  : 
Worthen;  Wem;  WHircHtJRCH ;  Ellesmere.  'Dunna  mommoek 
that  good  mate,  yo'n  be  ^lad  o'  worse  than  that  some  day.' 

' ...  he  did  so  set  his  teeth  and  tear  it ;  O,  I  warrant,  how  he 
mammocked  it.' — CoriolanuSy  I.  iii.  71. 

Bailey — ed.  1727 — ^has  *  To  Mammock  [prob.  of  Man,  Brit,  little  or 
small,  and  Ock  a  Diminutive],  to  break  into  Bits  or  Scraps.' 

Ash  gives  *  Mammock,  to  tear ;  to  break  into  shapeless  pieces.' 

Cf.  Ort,  also  Mommoek  (2). 

HAHHOCKS,  HOHHOCKS,  sh,  pL  fragments ;  viands  '  mam- 
mocked,' or  broken  up  into  scraps.  —  Ibid.  *  Look  at  all  these 
mommocIcB  throwed  about —  "wilful  waste  brings  wofol  want," 
remember.' 

*  Where  you  were  wonte  to  haue 

cawdels  for  your  hede, 
Nowe  must  you  mouche 

Mammocks  and  lumps  of  bred.' 

Magnyfycence,  1.  2034,  Skelton's  Works^  i.  291. 

Minsheu — ed.  1617 — ^has  *  Mammockes,  peeces;  Yi.  fragments — 
peeces.' 
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Bailey — ed.  1782— gives  *  Mammock  [probably  of  Man^  C.  Br.  little, 
and  Ock,  Dim.]  a  Fragment,  Piece,  or  Scrap.' 
Ash  has  '  Mammock^  a  shapeless  piece.' 

MAITIKIH  [man'i'kin],  sh,,  obsoU,  a  masculine  woman. — Pulvbr- 
BATCH.  '  It  inna  to  be  'spected  as  poor  Mary  can  top-an'-tayle 
turmits  like  that  great  mdntkin  as  lives  neighbour  to  her— but  'er's  a 
tidy  little  5oman  i*  the  'ouse.'  Compare  Shakespeare's  *  mankind,* 
used  in  the  similar  sense  of  having  a  masculine  nature : — 

*  Leon,  Out  I 

A  mankind  witch !    Hence  with  her,  out  o'  door.* 

Winter'$  Tale,  H.  iii.  67. 

HAjH ml  [mang'k],  sh.  a  roguish  trick;'  a  prank. — Clun;  Wem. 
*  Yo'  bin  up  to  yore  manks  theer  agen — bin  'ee  ?  * 

MANSH  [manshj,  v.  a.,  var.  pr,  to  mash. — Pulverbatch  ;  Elles- 
MERE.  *  The  Missis  said  I  wuz  to  mansh  the  'tatoes,  an'  'er'd  piit  the 
butter  an'  crame — an'  to  mak'  'em  good.' 

H'APPEH  [mapnl,  contraction  of  Hayhappen,  q. v.  'JPappen  'er 
met,  an'  m^appen  "^er  metna'  =  perhaps  she  will— perhaps  she  won't. — 
EULESMEBE,  WeUhampton, 

*  Lai  Dinah  Gbayson's  fresh,  fewsome,  an'  free, 
Wid  a  lilt  iv  her  step  an'  a  elent  iv  her  e'e ; 
She  glowers  ebbem  at  m6  -roativer  I  say, 
An*  meistly  mak's  answer  wid  **  M'appen  I  may  I " 
**  APappen  I  may,"  she  says,  **  m*appen  I  may ; 
Thou  thinks  I  believe  the',  an'  m*appen  I  may ! "  * 

Lai  Dinah  Qrayson,  v.  i.,  in  Tne  Folk-speech  of 
Cumberland,  by  A.  0.  Gibson,  F.S.A. 

MAB  [maaV],  ^1)  *5.,  var,  pr.  a  mare.  Com.  '  'Er's  a  rar'  good 
trottin'  mar — er  is.'  A,S.  mcere,  a  mare;  O.N.  mar,  a  horse.  Of. 
Mere  (1).    See  A  (3)  (15)  in  Grammar  Outlines  {vowels,  &c.), 

(2)  sh.,  var.  pr.  a  mere. — Ellesmere  ;  Oswestry.  A  circuit  of  a 
few  miles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ellesmere  embraces  several  beauti- 
ful *  meres.'  Not  the  least  remarkable  for  their  loveliness  are  '  Black- 
mere'  and  'Kettle-mere,  which  lie  conti^ous  to  each  other.  A 
gentleman  riding  down  the  lane  which  skirts  them,  said  to  a  boy 
whom  he  met,  *  My  lad,  can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  this  water  ?  * — 
pointing  towards  *  Kettle-mere.*  *0h,  aye,  sir;  it's  Kettle-mar\' 
'  How  deep  is  it  P '  *  Oh.  it's  no  bottom  to  it,  and  the  tether's  deeper 
till  that,  Sir.'    See  E  (13)  in  Grammar  Outlines  {vowels,  &c.). 

JCARCH-MALLOWS  [maa*r'ch  mal'uss],  eb.  Malva  fn/lvestris,  common 
Mallow.— Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch;  Clun.  Qy.com.  *  March- 
mallus  stewed  into  a  tav  is  a  mighty  good  thing  fur  swellin'  as  comes 
from  rheumatiz,'  said  Isabella  Pearce,  of  the  Twitchen. 

*  The  midlow — ^is  very  much  used  by  the  Arabs  medicinally ;  they 
make  poultices  of  the  leaves  to  allay  irritation  and  inflammation.' — 
Domestic  Life  in  Palestine,  p.  323,  in  Wedq. 

'  Malva,  8B,  es  malache,  fiakaxa,  irapd  t6  itaX&aativ,  quod  est  mollire. 
The  herb  mallows.' — Diet.  Etym.  Lat. 
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MABKET-PEABT,  adj,  exhilarated,  rather  than  positively  intoxi- 
cated, hy  drink — aretnrn-from-market-oondition.  Com.  SeeIVe8h(l). 

HABLIH^  «&.,  var,  2?r.  Hypotriorcfiis  c^salon,  the  Merlin. — Bridg- 
north. 

MABHnrr,  MABHOT  [maa-r'mint],  Pulyerbatch.  [maaVmat], 
Clee  Hills,  «6.,  ohsoU,  a  three-legged  iron  pot — ^holding  about  foiir 
quarts — ^to  be  hung  over  the  fire.  *  Bring  me  the  marminty  to  bile 
some  linsid  fur  the  coVs  drench.* 

*  2  Potts — 1  Marmittf*  are  comprised  in  an  Inventory,  dated  at  Aston 
Botterell,  about  1758. 

*  Marmite;  sorte  de  pot  de  fer,  de  cuivre,  &c  o^  Ton  fait  bouillir  lee 
viandes  dont  on  fait  du  potage.  A  porridge  pot;  a  seething  pot. 
•*  La  marmite  est  bonne  chez  lui.    He  Keeps  a  good  table.* ' — Chajo. 

HAKAED  [maaVd],  part  adj.  petted ;  foolishly  indulged  ;  spoilt. — 
Whitchurch  ;  Ellesmerb.  *  'Er's  marred  that  lad  tell  'e'U  never  be 
no  good  to  'isself  nor  nobody  else.' 

*  Be  wise  who  first  doth  teach  thy  childe  that  Art, 
Least  homeHe  breaker  mar  fine  ambling  baU. 
Not  rod  in  mad  braines  hand  is  that  can  helpe, 
But  gentle  skill  doth  make  the  proper  whelpe.' 

TussER,  ed.  E.  D.  S.,  p.  185. 
Cf.  Oadish. 

HABBIED  ALL  O'EE,  phr.  said  of  women  who  after  their 
marriage  fall  off  in  appearance,  and  become  poor  and  miserable- 
looking. — Pulverbatch;  Wem;  Ellesmere.  *Han'ee  sid  Mary 
Gittins  lately?'  *Iss,  dunna-d-*er  look  bad?  Aye,  *er's  married 
all  o'er  r 

MABBOW  [maar''oe],  (1)  sh,  a  friend;  a  companion;  a  mate — 'a 
play-marrou>.* — Wem;  Whitchurch;  Ellesmere. 

'  **  0  stay  at  hame,  my  noble  lord, 
0  stay  at  hame,  my  marrow. 
My  cruel  brother  will  you  betray 
On  the  dowie  houms  o'  Yarrow."  ' 

The  Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow  {%.TBt  printed,  A.D.  1803), 
in  Border  Minstrelsy,  ii.  p.  373. 

*  With  theefe  and  his  marrow '  occurs  in  Tusser,  ed.  E.  D.  S.,  p.  134. 

*Marwe,  or  felawe  yn  trauayle  (or  mate,  marowe.  P.).  Sodus, 
compar,'  The  term  marrow  used  in  this  sense  is  .  .  .  retained  in  the 
Northern,  Shropshire,  and  Exmoor  dialects.  ...  It  occurs  in  the 
Townl.  Myst.,  p.  110.* — Prompt  Farv,  and  Notes, 

See  below.    Cf.  Butty  (1). 

(2)  eb,  a  fellow;  one  of  a  pair,  as  of  shoes,  &c. — Ibid,  (1)  *They 
wim  off  the  same  ship,  Sir ;  this  leg's  the  marrow  o'  the  one  yo'  seed.' 
(2)  *  That  inna  the  marrow  &  the  boot  the  child's  got  on,  it  belungs 
to  another.' 

Bailey — ed.  1782 — ^has  *  Marrows,  Fellows;  as,  my  Oloves  are  not 
Marrows,*  a  *  North  Country'  Word. 

Jamieson  gives  *  Marroiv,'  with  the  several  meanings  of  *  a  com- 
panion,' *  a  married  partner,'  *  one  of  a  pair.' 

See  above.     Cf.  Butty  (3). 
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MABTELB  [maaVvh'lz],  sb,  7?/.,  var.  pr,  marbles. — Shrewsbury  ; 
PuLVERBATCH.  Qy.  com.  •  *0w  many  marvels  'ast  'ee  got,  Dick  Y  * 
^  Foi-ty,  lad — I  won  fifteen  stoneys  an'  six  alleys  off  Jack  lyans,  'side 
whad  I  'ad  afore.'  Mr.  Halliwell  gives  '  marvels '  for  marbles  as  a 
Suffolk  word. 

MASED  [mai'zd],  part.  adj.  stupefied;  confused;  made  giddy. — 
PxTLVERBATCH ;  CoLLiERY.  *  Poor  Jack  Bobe'ts  fell  off  the  lather 
isterd'y,  a-sarvin'  the  thetcher — 'e  wunna  much  'urt,  on'y  a  bit  mased, 
but  'e  met  as  well  a  bin  kiUed.' 

'  f>at  witerly  he  cou^e  no  word  *  long  >er-after  spek, 
but  stared  on  here  stifly  *  a-stoneyd  for  ioye, 
)>at  he  cast  al  his  colour  *  and  bi-com  pale, 
and  eft  red  as  rose  *  in  a  litel  while, 
so  witerly  was  J>at  word  •  woimde  to  hert, 
^at  he  ferd  as  a  mased  man  *....' 

William  of  Palerne^  1.  884. 

'  She  seyde,  she  was  so  mased  in  the  see 
That  she  forgat  hir  mynde,  by  hir  trewthe.' 

Chatjgeb,  B.  526  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  speaking  of  the  Ancren  Riwle  [a.d.  1222,  circa']y  says, 
'  Many  Korse  words  are  found  for  the  first  time  in  this  work/  and  he 
gives  a  list  of  these, — amongst  them  is  *  Mased,  delirus.  O.N.  masa^ 
to  chatter  confusedly.' — Sources  0/  Standard  English,  p.  122. 

Cf.  Maskered. 

HA8EY  [mai'zi'],  adj,  confused. — Wem. 

MA8H,  (1)  sb.  a  preparation,  as  of  bran  mixed  with  water,  given  to 
horses  and  cattle.  Com.  *  The  mar's  got  a  nasty  wisk,  'er'd  bettor 
'&ve  a  warm  mash  to-night.' 

*  Drenches ;  Drinks  or  Mashes  given  to  Horses  to  cleanse  them.' — 
Academy  0/ Armory,  Bk.  III.  ch.  iiL  p.  89. 

*  A  commixture,  a  mash,* — Florio,  p.  Ill,  in  Hal. 

(2)  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  pour  boiling  wat^r  upon  the  malt  intended  for 
brewing,  mixing  it  well  together  with  the  mashing-staff.     Com. 

(3)  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  infuse,  as  of  tea. — Shrewsbury  ;  Ellesmere. 
Qy.  com.     *  I'll  piit  the  tay  to  mash  aw'ile  I  clane  me.' 

Jamieson  has  ma^  in  the  same  sense,  and  gives  '  Masking-pat,  a 
tea-pot.' 

HASHnrO-BASKET,  same  as  Bet-well,  q.  v.— Ellesmere. 

HASHnfO-MTTKDLE,  «&.,  ohsols.  a  brewing  utensil  used  for  stirring 

the  malt  in  the  '  mashing-tub,'  and  the  '  drink '  in  the  '  fiimace.' 

Ellesmere,  TTe^^ampton.    See  below.    Cf.  Mundle  (1). 

MA8HIH0-STAFF,  same  as  above. — Pulvbrbatch  ;  Craven  Arms  ; 
Church  Stretton;  Wem.    Qy.  com. 

*  Mashing^stafff  pouch  and  taps.* — Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Lone- 
ville),  1877.  ^ 

MASHnfO-TITB,  sb,  a  tub— either  round  or  oval  in  form — in  which 
the  malt  is  mashed  in  the  process  of  brewing.     Com. 
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'  Three  oak  maBhing4ubB,' — Aucti<meer'$  CaJtaHogue  (Cliurcli  Stretton), 
1877.    See  Kash  (2),  above. 

MABH-BDXE,  same  as  Hashing-mnndle,  above. — Newport. 

*  Maah-rtUet  ladder,  and  sieve.' — Auctioneei^$  Catalogue  (Foiioii 
HaU),  1876. 

*  Maschel,  or  rothyr,  or  nuucJischerd,  EemuluSy  palmfdaj  mixtorium. 
This  term  evidenUy  implies  the  implement  used  for  mashing  or  mixing 
the  malt,  to  which,  from  resemblance  in  form,  the  name  'rudder'  is 
also  given.  In  Witiiars  little  Dictionary,  enlarged  by  W.  Clerk, 
among  the  instruments  of  the  Brew-house  is  given  *'  a  rudder,  or 
instrument  to  stir  the  meash-fatte  with,  motaculum/" — Prompt,  Parv, 

'    and  Notes. 

MASK,  same  as  Mass,  below. — Oswestbt. 

MA8KEBED  [mas'kur'd],  (1)  part.  adj.  confused;  bewildered,  as  by 
losing  the  way  in  fog,  or  snow,  or  darkness. — Pulvebbatch  ;  Mfch 

:  Wenlock;  Wellington;  Collieby;  Wem.  *  It  wuz  a  great  mercy 
the  poor  fellow  wimna  lost — 'e  got  maskered  T  the  snow-storm  o'  the 
'ill,  an'  Ven  it  cliered  off  'e  wuz  miles  out  on  'is  road.' 

Maskered  is  the  malskrid  of  William  of  Paleme,  with  the  I  left  out : — 

'  &  told  here  f^anne  as  tit  *  treweli  al  \fe  so^e, 
how  he  had  missed  is  mayne  *  &  maUkrid  a-boute.' — ^L  416. 

Compare  *  Mask,  v.  a.  =  bewilder ;  pari.  "  maskede." — Legend  of  St. 
Brandan^  115,'  in  CoL. 

(2)  ^rt,  adj.  confused ;  '  bothered ' — '  maskered  wuth  the  men's  talk.' 
— WEM. 

Pegge  has  ^  Ma$ker*d,  stunned ;  also  nearly  choaked.    North.' 
Cf.  Mased. 

MASLDT-KETTLE,  sh.  a  brass,  or  a  tinned-copper,  preserving-pan. — 
Clee  Hills;  Ellesmebe,  Wdshampton. 

* Mailin  kettle* — Auctioneer*8  Catalogue  (Stoddesden),  1870. 

*  Take  a  quarte  of  good  wyne,  and  do  it  in  a  clone  mastdyn  pannty 
and  do  therto  an  ownce  of  salgemme. — MS.  Med,  Bee.,  xv.  cent.' 
in  Hal. 

A.S.  mcesleny  mcestlen,  brass ;  mcestling,  a  brass  vessel.  Cl  Meslin- 
kettle. 

MASS,  sb.,  var,  pr.  acorns ;  mast  —  Pulvebbatch  ;  Ellesmebe. 
*  Theer's  a  good  'it  o'  mass  this  'ear — rar'  raps  for  the  pigs  an'  gis.' 

Grose  gives  '  Mass,  acorns  (mast),  Exmoor.' 

A.S.  moRst,  food,  such  as  acorns,  berries,  and  nuts.  G^rm.  masty 
Perhaps  related  to  Goth.  maUy  food.    See  Kaak,  above. 

MASTEBrTAIL,  sh.  the  left  handle  of  a  plough.— Clun  ;  Bbido- 

NOBTH. 

'  The  Master  handle  is  that  on  the  left  hand,  which  he  [the  man] 
holdeth  while  he  cleareth  the  Plow  from  clogging  earth.' — Academy  of 
Armory y  Bk.  HI.  ch.  viii.  p.  333. 

See  By-tail. 

MATE,  «6.,  var.  pr.  meat.  Com.  '  We'n  'ad  a  bit  o*  mate  out  o'  the 
owd  dish,'  said  a  peasant-man,  when  telling  how  the  old  Bector  had 
been  able  to  take  nis  Sunday  duty  again. 
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' .  .  .  it  ooste  me  of  my  notme  propr  godes  at  that  tyme  more  than 
yj.  merkes  in  mate  and  diynke.' — PasUm  Letters^  A.D.  1450,  toL  L  p.  133. 
See  Meat. 

MAUL  [mau'l],  v,  a,  to  pull  about ;  to  handle  roughly.  Qy.  com. 
'Shepherd's  a  mighW  good-tempered  dog — 'e  lets  the  ohildem  maul 
'im  as  much  as  the^n  a  mind,  an'  never  snaps  'em.' 

MATFH,  HAUWA,  must;  must  not.  See  firanuiiar  Oufliiiei, 
p.  Izzz. 

'  He  beeged,  for  Gudesake !  I  wad  be  his  wife, 

Or  dse  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow : 
8o  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-mozrow, 
I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow.* 

BOBEBT  BUBNS,  PoeffM,  p.  195,  U.  10,  11. 

'  With  glooman  brow  the  laird  seeks  in  his  rent : 
'Tifl  no  to  gie ;  your  m^x^hanfs  to  the  bent : 
His  honour  maunna  want,  he  noinds  your  gear ; 
Syne  driven  frae  house  and  bald,  where  will  ye  steer  P ' 

Allan  Ramsay,  TJie  QenUe  Shepherd^  I.  ii.  p.  19. 

l£r.  Olipbant  says  that  the  Scandinavian  munnde  of  the  *  Ormulum ' 
is  found  as  mont  in  '  Havdok  the  Dane,'  written  80  years  later : — 

'  I  wene  that  we  deye  mone 
For  hunger '— 1.  840. 

He  remarks  that  '  this  mona  is  almost  the  Scotch  maun.^ — Sourcet  of 
Standard  English^  p.  165. 
Cf .  Mun. 

HATJITCHEB  [maunshur'],  ah.  a  stone  crusher.    Com.    M.  T.    Cf. 


MATJHDEB  [mau'ttdur*],  v,  n.  to  wander  about,  as  if  without 
settled  purpose. — Glee  Hills.    'Ow's  Jack  gweln  onP'     'Oh,  Vs 
no  good,  'e  gwuz  maunderin^  about  like  some  owd  cow.' 
See  Maunder  in  Hal.    Cf.  Oonder  (2). 

MATJHBKEL  [maun'dr*ill,  «&.  a  pick,  sharp-pointed  at  each  end^ 
used  in  '  getting '  coal.    Com.    M.  T. 

Pegge  gives  this  word  for  'NorUi.*    Mr.  HalliweU  says  that  it 
occurs  in  <  Howell,  1060,  sect.  51.' 

KAUT  [mauii],  «&.,  var,  pr,  malt.    Com. 

<  O,  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maui^ 

And  Bob  and  Allan  cam  to  see ; 
Three  blyther  hearts,  that  lee-lang  night. 
Ye  wad  na  find  in  Christendie.' 

BOBEBT  BuBKB,  PomM,  p.  200,  L  17,  0,  2. 

KAWKnr.    See  MalkiiL 

KAWK8ED  [mauk*8t],  part,  roughly  fingered;  rumpled;  made 
untidy.  —  Elleshbbe.  '  Dear  ^eeat  alive  f  \>w  yo'n  mawh^  that 
appam,  Vy  it  wuz  on'y  dane  on  at  tay-time.' 

■AWKSDrGy  part,  adj,  sauntering ;    loitering.  —  Shbewsvvrt  ; 
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Atcham;  Pulyerbatch;  Wem;  Ellesmebe.  *  Tye  knit  a  stockin 
awilde  we'n  bin  mawksin*  the  lanes  after  a  bit  o'  laisin' — ^a  sign  we 
hanna  'ad  much  to  do.* 

HAWMSET  [mau'mzi'],  adj,  sleepy;  stupid,  as  from  want  of  rest, 
or  from  over-drinking. — PuiiVEKBATCH;  Wem.  '  Merry  nights  mik'n 
sorrowful  momin's — Pm  despert  Tnawmaey  to-day,  an'  wtianna  be  right 
tell  I'm  poord  through  the  sheets  agen.' 

-HAWN  [mau-n],  *d.,  var.  pr.  a  mane. — ^Weic. 

MAWSKIN  [maus'kin  and  mauskin],  sb.  the  stomach  of  a  calf  pre- 
pared for  rennet — ^WoRTHEN ;  Newpobt.  A.S.  maga,  the  SEtomach. 
Cf .  Kidmaw,  also  Bindless. 

MAY,  (1)  V,  a.,  var,  pr.  make. — Colliebt;  Newport.  'Oi'U  may 
that  warm  fur  ye.'  See  A  (6)  in  Grammar  Outlines  {voxoeU,  &c.). 
■See  also  Mek.     Cf.  Mak. 

(2)  'pron,y  var,  pr.,  emph.  me. — Ibid, 

*  there  he  tooke  a  ring  of  his  ffingar  right, 
&  to  that  squier  raught  itt  hee, 
ft  said,  "  beare  this  to  my  Lady  bright, 
for  shee  may  thinke  itt  longe  or  shoe  may  see." ' 

Boeworth  FeUde,  L  524.     Percy  Folio  MS., 
Yol.  ill  p.  254,  ed.  Hales  and  Fumiyall. 

'In  and  near  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  me  is  to-day  pronounced 
may.^ — Glossarial  Note  by  Mr.  Viles,  p.  560,  ibid. 

See  Orammar  Outlines  (personal  pronouns)^  Note  (1),  and  compare 
emph,  thee. 

MAY-BE,  adv.  perhaps. — Newport. 

*  Or  maybe  in  a  frolic  daft. 
To  Hague  or  Calais  taks  a  waft, 
To  make  a  tour,  an'  tak  a  whirl. 
To  learn  ban  ton,  an'  see  the  worl'.' 

Egbert  Burns,  Poems,  p.  4,  L  27. 

Ct  Kay-happen,  below.    See  Kebbe. 

XAY-FLOWEES,  ab.  pi,  the  flowers  of  Caltk^i  PaliisiriSf  common 
Marsh  Marigold — ^Pulverbatch  ;  Newport.  See  Bk.  U.,  Folk- 
lore, &c.,  '  Customs  connected  with  Days  and  Seasons'  (May^Day), 

HAY-OEASS,  sb.  Greater  Stitchwort. — Pulverbatoh.  See  De\il'i 
Corn. 

HAY-HAPPEN,  adv.  perhaps. — ^Ellesmere,  Wdshampton, 

'  And  able  for  to  helpen  al  a  sohire 
In  any  caas  that  mighte  falle  or  happe? 

Chaucer,  The  Prologue,  1  585,  ed.  Morris. 

Dr.  Morris  glosses  happe,  to  happen,  befall;  'whence,'  he  says, 
'happy,  mis-Aop,  per-Aap«,  may- top.  O.E.  happen,  happy;  O.N. 
happ,  fortime ;  W.  hap,  luck.' 

Cf.  Happen,  also  Behappen.    See  Happen. 

MAYTHERH  [mai'dhur'n],  ab.  stinking  Chamomile. — Corte  Dale  ; 
Cuts  Hiuiie. 
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^Amerokey*  gloeeed  ^maihen  (maythe),*  occurs  in  The  Treatise  of 
Waiter  de  Bibleeworth,  xiii.  cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  yoL  i.  p.  162. 
Sec  below.    Cfl  Moithem. 

MATTHIO  [mai'dhig],  same  as  above. — Corve  Dale. 

*  Herba  putida^  ma3g^a/  occurs  in  Archbp.  ^Ifric's  Voee^ndary,  x. 
cent,  and  ^Hec  enibroca.  A'  ma^the,'  in  an  English  Vocabulary ,  xt. 
cent.,  both  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  toI.  i.  pp.  31 — 190. 

Mr.  Wright  has  a  footnote  on  the  latter,  referring  to  *  maythe  ;  *  it  is 
as  follows : — *  Camomile  (the  anthemia  cotula  of  botanists),  still  called 
in  some  districts  may-weed;  the  A.S.  magelSa,' 

*Mayde  wede,  herbe,  or  maythys.  Melieea^  amarueca,* — Prompt, 
Parv.     C£  Maise. 

MEAKIHO  [mi'-u'kin],  adj.  sickly ;  ailing ;  lacking  energy.  — 
PuLVERBATCH ;  Wem.  *  Kitty  wuz  fiJ'ays  a  poor  medkin'  thing,  nod 
likely  to  get  'er  liyin'  like  the  rest.' 

HEAL  [mee'l],  sb.  the  quantity  of  milk  given  by  a  cow,  or  by  cows, 
at  one  time.  Com.  '  The  cows  sinken  i'  thar  milk  fast,  I  can  see  it 
less  every  mecU — it  shewns  the  time  o'  'ear.' 

'  Each  shepherd's  daughter  with  her  deanly  peale, 
Was  come  a  field  to  milk  the  morning's  mecUe.* 

Bbown's  Pastorale,  B.  I.,  Song  iv.  p.  99,  in  Nares. 

A.S.  mdl,  that  which  is  marked  out;  a  portion, — ^time,  meaL 

MEAL-MOUTHED^  adj,  the  very  opposite  of  'plain-spoken' — 
reluctant  to  speak  the  honest  truth,  when  to  do  so  might  be  '  incon- 
venient.'— Ptovbrbatch.  *  Yo'  bin  so  deepert  meal-mouthed — afeard 
o'  spikin'  w'en  yo'  should'n,  an'  w'en  yo'  binna  wanted  yo'  can 
rackle  too  fi&st,  a  power.' 

Mr.  Nares  says  that  'this  term,  which  survives  in  the  form  of 
mealy -mouthed  f  appears  to  have  been  the  original  word.'  He  explains 
it  as  meaning  *  Deiicate-mouthed,  unable  to  bring  out  harsh  or  strong 
expre88ions,"and  quotes  the  following  as  an  illustrative  example  of 
this  usage: — 

*  Who  would  imagine  yonder  sober  man, 
That  same  devout  meale-moutJied  precisian, 
That  cries  good  brother,  kind  sister,  &c, 
....    who  thinks  that  this  good  man, 
Is  a  vile,  sober,  damn'd  polititian  P' 

Mabston,  Sat,  ii  a.d.  1598. 
Minsheu — ed.  1617 — ^givee,  '8523.  Meale  mouthed^  or  &ire  spoken. 
Huiusmodi  dtVim  apud  Lot :  sunt  lo<juendi  formuLee  qui  de  nomine 
perblando  dicunt,  mel,  et  rosas  loqmtur,  tta  et  aos  meal-mouthed, 
quasi  qui  farinam  loqueretur,  ctgus  verba  blanda  sunt,  et  moUia 
instar  mrine.' 

MEAL'S-MEAT,  sh,  food  enough  for  a  meal. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulver- 
BATCH.  Qy.  com.    '  I  gid  the  mon  a  shillin'  an'  a  mears-mate  for  'is  job.' 

'  You  ne'er  yet  had 
A  medPs-meat  from  my  table,  as  I  remember, 
Nor  from  my  wardroM  any  oast  suit' 

Beaumont  and  Flbtohsr,  Honett  Maris  Fortune, 
ii  403,  in  We. 

T  2 
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Mr.  Wright  says  of  meaVs^meat  that  it  is  '  still  used  in  Norfolk.' 
'  Forby  has  MeaV^-victuaU.    See  ii.  212/ — ^Hal.    See  Meat,  below. 

MEABy  (1)  sh.y  obs,  a  boundary. — Clun  ;  Clbe  Hills. 

'  The  forest,  as  well  as  iihe  Honor  of  Glun,  adjoined  Kerry  upon  the 
boundary ;  and  in  a  suit,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  bietween  the 
Crown  and  several  freeholders  and  copyholders  of  Clun»  the  boundary 
of  the  forest  was  minutely  set  out,  ana  is  thus  deposed  to : — ^At  Beilth, 
in  the  County  of  Salop,  the  8th  day  of  May,  in  the  18th  year  of  tiie 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1576),  Moris  ap  Owen,  of  BeUth,  Yeoman, 
of  tiie  age  of  4  score  years  or  thereabouts,  being  sworn  to  the  meara 
of  the  forest,  and  having  described  them  so  as  to  exclude  Kerry,  on 
being  examined  how  he  knoweth  the  meares  to  be  as  aforesaid,  saith 
that  *'  about  sixty  years  last  past,  at  which  time  the  Lords  of  dun 
had  and  held  Jura  Begalia  within  the  Lordship  of  Clun.  And  the 
Lords  of  Kery  held  also  Jura  Begalia  within  the  Lordship  of  Kery ; 

«  he  saw  two  men  hanged,  whose  names  he  doth  not  now  remember, 
for  certain  ofPences  by  them  before  committed  and  done ;  the  one  of 
the  said  two  men  was  naneed  within  the  Lordship  of  Clun,  at  the  side 
of  the  Brook  called  the  Eithor,  by  the  Steward  and  Officers  of  the 
Lordship  of  Clim ;  and  the  other  man  was  hansed  within  the  Lord- 
ship of  Kery,  on  the  other  side  of  the  said  Brook,  within  less  than  a 
bow-shot  to  the  other,  by  the  Steward  and  Officers  of  the  Lordship  of 
Kery ;  and  saith  that  the  said  two  men  were  hanged  on  one  day.  — 
From  a  Paper  on  *  Ancient  DocumenU  relating  to  the  Honor,  Forests,  A 
Borough  of  Qlway  read  before  the  *  Archaeological  Listitute  *  at  Shrews* 
buiy,  in  August,  1866,  by  Thos.  Salt,  Esq.,  and  '  privately  printed.' 

<  The  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Court  Swainmote  of  Humphz«y 
Briggs,  Esq.,  for  his  Forest  of  dee,  •  .  •  held  at  Emstrey,  in  the  15th 
year  of  James  1st,  ....  describe  the  boundary  line  of  the  "  dives,"  or 
open  downs,  aU  round  the  hill  [Brown  dee],  the  several  townships 
being  divided  from  each  other,  at  the  point  where  they  touch  the  Forest 
by  a  landmark,  most  frequently  by  an  oak  called  a  mear-oak,  the 
boundaries  being  called  meare,^ — ^From  a  Paper  on  '  The  Clee  Forest 
and  the  Clee  HilUy*  by  William  Purton,  Esq.,  published  in  the  '  Trans- 
actiont  of  the  Severn  VaUey  NaturcUuU^  Field  Club '  for  1866—1870, 
pp.  7 — 9. 

*  Mere  set  }h)u  whilk  ouerga  )>ai  ne  sal, 
Ne  tome  to  hile  >e  land.with-al.' 

Metrical  English  PsaUer,  ciii.  (A.D.  1300,  ante). 
[P«,  civ.  9 J.     Spedm.  Early  Eng,,  iL  L  19. 

*  The  Trojan  Brute  did  first  that  dtie  fownd, 
And  Hygate  made  the  meare  thereof  by  West^ 

And  Overt  gate  by  North ' 

Sfenssb,  F.  Q.,  Bk.  in.  a  iz.  st  zlvL 

'  The  fiirious  Team,  that  on  the  Cambrian  side, 
Doth  Shropshire  as  a  mere  from  Hereford  divide/ 
Drayton,  Folyolbion  [a,d.  1613—1622],  i,  p.  807,  in  Narea. 

*  Meer,  marke  be-twene  ^.  londys.  Meta,  merit,  C.  F.  (divia,  inter- 
finium,  K.).' — PrcrmpU  Parv, 

Ash  hajd  *MesTy  a  boundary.*  A.S.  m/^Art,  gemdre;  Du,  metre; 
O.N.  masri,  a  boundary* 

(2)  [mee-uV],  $b.  a  line  of  stones  down  a  field,  whioh  have  been 
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gicked  ont  of  the  plon^h's  course,  and  so  left  b;^  idle  fiurmers  long  ago. 
Qch  is  the  ezplanation  current  at  Ditton  Fnors  (dee  Hills)  of  uie 
mear$  existing  there  at  this  date  [187d]. 

Mr.  Purton,  in  his  Paper  on  '  T?ie  Cflee  Forest '  before  quoted,  says 
of  the  old  word  mecnr  that,  though  obsolete  as  meaning  a  boundary,  '  it 
is  a  singular  fact  that  it  was,  not  many  y^ars  a^,  and  probably  is  now, 
in  fanmiar  use  about  Ditton  Priors,  with  wmch  neighbourhood  this 
report  [minutes  of  the  Brigg's  Ck>urt]  especially  identifies  itself.  It  is 
applied  to  heaps  of  stones  collected  on  tne  fields  and  left  in  rows  down 
the  middle  of  them.  The  old  mears  between  the  parishes  were  pro- 
bably fixed  in  the  same  way,  the  oaks  being  the  more  enduring  land- 
marks. Sometimes  it  is  a  mear  oak,  sometimes  an  oak  in  a  mear,  in 
one  place  *'  where  a  birtch  did  lately  stand." ' 

Ash  has  '  Meer,  a  strip  of  green  lietween  ploughed  lands.* 

Groee  giTes  *  Meer,  a  ridge  of  land  between  different  properties  in  a 
common  n,eld.    Glouc' 

'  In  Norfolk,  according  to  Forby,  a  Mara-balk,  or  mere,  is  a  narrow 
slip  of  unploughed  land,  which  separates  properties  in  a  common 
field.     "  Limes  est  callis  et  fini$  dividens  agroa,  a  meere." — ^Med.  M.S. 

Gaitt. Elyotgiyes  '*  CardOy  mere^  or  boundes  which  passeth 

through  the  field."  The  following  occurs  m  Gk>uldman :  **  To  cast  a 
meer  with  a  plough,  urbo.  A  meer,  or  mark,  termimss,  meta,  limes»^*  * 
—Wat. 

See  Mear-oak,  below* 

KEABED,  part.  adj\,  ohs.  marked  out ;  bounded. — Oswbstrt. 

In  a  copy,  dated  1714,  of  the  Terrier  of  the  Oswestry  Schools'  lands, 
taken  in  1685,  is  the  following : — '  Item,  One  parcel  of  meadowing  in 
a  meadow  there  called  Gweirglodd  Jenn  Gouth,  lying  betwixt  ye  lands 
of  Edward  Evans  gent  on  ye  one  side,  and  mearedhj  two  oakes  one 
att  each  end  thereof,  and  ye  lands  of  Bobert  Powell,  Esq.  meared  on 
that  side  by  three  mear  stones,* — See  Byegones,  Sept.  8th,  1875,  p.  299: 

Ash  giyes  '  Meered,  haying  a  boundsury,  bounded  by  a  meer.' 

The  yerb  to  mere,  to  haye  a  common  boundary,  occurs  in  a  docu- 
ment temp,  Henry  YIH,  1543,  in  State  Papers,  y.  309.    See  Wat. 

See  Mear-Btone,  below. 

XEAS-OAX,  «&.,  obe.  a  landmark, — '  by  a  landmark,  most  frequently 
by  an  oak  called  a  mear^oak* — Glee  Hills. 

'  Moe  antiquorum  in  divisione  a^;rorum,  ramum  ex  axbore  palma 
decerptum  eum  fructibus  pro  termmo  figere  solebunt.'  —  Minsheu, 
— ed.  1617— p.  299. 
See  below,  also  Mear,  aboye. 

XEAB-STOITE,  sh.y  ohs,  a  boundary-stone, — *  ye  landis ....  meared 
on  that  side  by  three  mear  stones* — Oswestry. 

<  ^'  A  meyre  stane,  hifinium,  limes  J* — Cath..  Ano.  *'  Terminalis 
lapis,  a  mere  stone,  laide  or  pyghte  at  the  ende  of  sundry  mens 
landea" — Elyot.'    See  Way's  Note  in  Prompt  Parv.,  p.  333. 

Minsheu  has  *  Mearstones,  rectius  mearck-stoneSy  sunt  lapides  termi- 
naksy  qui  unius  cujusque  terras  limitant,  et  discurrunt.  Marck  enim 
est  limes  ut  prolixe  disputat.* 

Ash  giyes  *  Meerstons,  a  meresAone,  a  stone  set  up  as  a  boundary 
between  lands.* 

A.8.  geiwhrt^  a  teiminatioa ;  limit    See  Meared^  aboye. 
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HEAT,  sh.  food ;  the  generic  term — so  much  a  day  and  his  meat 
Com. 

*  This  knyght  is  to  his  chamhre  lad  anon, 
And  is  ynarmed  and  to  mete  yset.' 

Ohavcsr,  F.  173  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 

•A.S.  mete;    O.IceL  matr;    Goth.  TnaU;    O.H.G^Tm.  wmiz,  meat 
{cihus;  esca).* — Stbat. 
Of.  Flesh-meat.    See  Mate. 

MEATY  [jnaiti],  adj.  fleshy :  said  of  cattle. — Pulverbatch.  Qy. 
com.  '  Them  bullocks  binna  to  say  felt,  but  they  bin  matey — ^thick  o' 
the  rib.'    See  Fleah-meat. 

MEBBE  [meb'i'],  contraction  of  Maybe,  q.  y.,  and  the  moie  usual 
form. — ^Newport.    Of.  M'appen. 

MEOEIMS  [mai'gr'imz],  sb.  pi., pec,  antics;  gesticulations. — Pulver- 
batch ;  EiXESMERE.  Qy.  com.  *  Them  childem  wun  naughty  T 
church,  they  wun  m&kin*  maigrim^  an'  witherin'  one  to  another  all 
the  wilde.'    See  Megrims  in  Wedg. 

MEE,  V.  cLy  var.  pr.  make — '  mek  'er  a  coop  o'  tay.' — Colliery  ; 
Newport.  See  A  (6)  in  Grammar  Outlines  (vowels,  &cX  also 
May  (1). 

MELCH  [mel'sh],  (1)  adj.  soft;  mild,  as  of  wind  or  weather. — 
Pulverbatch.  'Theer's  a  nice  melch  winde  this  momin* — mild 
as  May.' 

(2)  adj.  milk-givinff. — Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch;  Worthed. 
Qy.  com.  '  Bin  mem  barren  or  mdch^  Maister  P '  '  They  bin  dried  fur 
feedin'.* 

'  Sche  was  mdche,    Lai  lefreine^  in  Strat. 

MELCH-COW,  «6.  a  cow  giving  milk ;  a  dairy-cow — '  a  new  md^h- 
cow.* — Ibid. 

* then  at  the  farm 

I  have  a  hundred  milch-Jcine  to  the  pail.' 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  TL  i.  359. 

*  Smolgiuio,  sucked  or  milched  dry.' — ^Plorio,  A.D.  1680. 

'  O.H.Germ.  m^lchery  milch  (melch).' — Strat.    See  Easy  Melched. 

MENAOEEIE  [mu'najur'i*],  sb.fpec.  a  confused  state  of  things;  a 
litter ;  a  collection  of  odds  and  ends.  Com.  '  'Eart  alive,  childem, 
whad  a  menagerie  yo'n  got  'ere ! ' 

MENOE.     See  Minge. 

MENT,  ^7rc^.  mended. — Corvb  Dale. 

MEOW  [mi'ou*  or  myou*],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  make  a  wry  mouth ;  to 
make  distorting  grimaces. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch.  *  *E  bats 
'is  eyes  an'  myowa  'is  mouth  like  summat  kyimet.' 

'  Sometiioe  like  apes  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me.' 

Tempest,  II.  ii  9. 

*  Mowyfij  or  make  a  mow,  Valgio,  cachinno.*— Prompt.  Parv. 

*  Faire  la  moue  a  gueJqu'un  ;  to  make  mouths  at  one.' — Ohamb. 

*  O.Fr.  moe;  Du.  mouwe\  mouth  (mow).' — Pick.    Of.  Moruma. 
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[mce'hT*],  (1)  sb.  a  mare. — ^Newport. 

*  Forthledand  bai  to  meres  ma, 
And  grease  to  hinehede  of  men  8wa, 
pat  l^u  outelede  fra  erthe  brede.' 

Metrical  English  Psalter,  ciii.  (a.D.  1300,  ante), 
IPs,  civ.  14].    Specim.  Early  Eng,,  ii  L  29. 

'  In  a  tabard  be  rood  npon  a  mere,* 

Ohauceb,  The  Prologue,  1.  541,  ed.  Morris. 

*Meere,  borse.    J^tia.' — Prompt  Parv, 

A.S.  masre;  O.H.Germ.  merbe,  a  mare.    C£  Mar  (1). 

(2)  sh,  a  large  natural  sbeet  of  water — a  lake.  Tbe  meres,  as  a 
lake  Bystewi,  obtain  in  N.  Shr, 

* Our  weaver  bere  dotb  will 

Tbe  muse  bis  source  to  sing,  as  bow  bis  course  be  steers ; 
Wbo  from  bis  natural  spring,  as  from  bis  neigbb*ring  rneres 
Sufficiently  supply'd,  snoots  forth  bis  silver  breast.' 

Drayton's  Pdyolbion  [a-D.  1613 — 1622],  xi.  p.  861,  in  Nares. 

Mr.,Nares  remarks  tbat  mere  is  'still  used  in  Cbesbire  and  else- 
wbere  for  tbe  lakes  of  tbe  country.' 

Mr.  HaUiwell  also  notes  tbe  term  as  '  still  in  use.'  He  quotes  tbe 
following : — '  A  mere,  or  water  wbereimto  an  arme  of  tbe  sea  flowetb.' 
— Baret,  1580. 

*  Mere,  watur  (mer,  or  see,  water,  W.).    Mare,* — Prompt,  Parv. 

A.S.  mere,  a  lake;  pool.  See  Mar  (2).  C£  Pool.  See  Bk.  11., 
Folklore,  Ac.,  '  Legends.' 

MEBS-BALLS.    See  Moss-balls. 

MBBE-SIDE,  sib,  the  margin  of  tbe  mere. — Ibid,  Tbe  mere-side  at 
EUesmere  affords  a  most  charming  walk,  tbe  Mere-gardens  adding  to 
its  natural  attractions. 

MRRRY-TEEE,  sb,,  obsols,  a  tree  bearing  a  small,  wild  cherry. — 
Weh;  Ellesherb. 

^ Merise  tree*  occurs  in  Phillips'  New  World  of  Words,  7tb  ed.  1720. 

'  Merise,  esp^ce  de  fruit  rouge  i  noyau  plus  petit  que  la  cerise.  A 
kind  of  small,  bitter  cherry.' — Chamb. 

MESLXH-KETTLE,  same  as  Maslin-kettle,  q.  v.— Newport. 

'Brass  meslin  kettle.' — Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Forton  Hall),  1875. 

MESS,  (1)  V,  91,  to  trifle ;  to  expend  time  upon  frivolous  employ- 
ment. Com.  '  'Ow  lung  bin  'ee  gwein  to  mess  o'er  that  crochet  ? — 
yo'd'n  better  by  *afe  be  knittin'  a  stockin'.' 

(2)  V,  a.  to  squander ;  to  waste.  Com.  '  *Er's  messed  all  'er  wages 
away,  an'  got  nuthin',  as  yo'  met  say,  to  shewn  fur  'em.' 

METHBOLIV  [mi'tbeg'lin],  sb,  a  fermented  liquor  made  of  honeyed 
water,  obtained  bv  thoroughly  washing  the  '  comb,'  when  drained  of 
tbf^  honey :  in  a  nigh  class  brew  the  *  comb '  is  sometimes  washed  in 
a  little  '  fresh  beer '  to  hasten  the  fermentation ;  but  the  strength  of 
tbe  liquor  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  bonev  it  contains. 
Methe^in,  when  well  made,  and  refined  and  matured  by  age,  is  a 
*  cordial'  of  no  mean  order — a  homely  *  liqueur'  of  potent  quality. — 
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Pultzbbatch;  Newport.  Qy.  oom.  *  'OVn  yore  beee  tamed  ont 
this  time,  Molly?'  *  Mighty  middUn' — ^plenty  o'  dr^  odom,  but 
despert  lickle  'oney;  I  dunna  think  I  ahall  '&ye  a  Bpiggit-stane  o' 
metneglinJ 

*  Evan$,  And  giyen  to  .  .  .  tayems  and  sack  and  yrine  and 
metheglind.^ — Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  V.  y.  166. 

*Metheglin  (Br.  Meddiglin),  a  kind  of  drink  in  WdUa  made  of  Wort, 
Herbs,  Spice,  and  Honey  soaden  together.' — ^BLOtrirr's  Oloaaographia, 
p.  408. 

Mr.  HaUiwell  says,  ^Mdheglin  was  anciently  made  of  a  great 
yariety  of  materiala    See  a  receipt  for  it  in  MS,  aloane,  1672,  £  127.* 

See  Mr.  Way's  Note  on  '  must   in  Ftompt  Farv.y  p.  949. 

W.  meddyglyn,  hydromel,  mead* 

See 


[mez'ldl,  adj,  affected  with  a  disease  to  whicli  swine  are 
subject — ^a  Kind  oi  measles  which  appear  in  the  tissues  of  the  flesh,  in 
the  form  of  white,  semi-opaque  spots,  and  render  it  quite  unfit  for  use. 
It  is  popularly  supposed  that  food  eiyen  to  pigs  when  it  is  too  wann, 
will  mduce  a  mezzi^  condition  of  flesh.  Com.  *  Tak'  car'  as  yo' 
dunna  gie  them  lickle  pigs  thar  mate  too  warm,  or  we  sha'n  '&ye  'em 
aU  mezxled.* 

*  Hog  meaeeUd  kill, 
for  flemming  that  will.' 

TUSSES,  Fiue  Hundred  Pointes  ofOooi 
Buebandru  [Octobers  abstract]. 

'The  MeasiU  or  Meazley  they  are  like  Hail-stones  spread  in  the 
Flesh,  and  especially  in  the  leaner  part  of  the  Hog ;  this  is  a  Disease 
proper  to  this  Beast,  for  no  other  in  the  World  (as  Aristotle  saith)  is 

troubled  therewith ' — Acadetny  of  Armory,  Bk.  H.  ch.  ix. 

p.  181. 

'  Masyl,  or  mazil,  sekenesse,  Serpedo,  variola,  Maselyd.  Serpiginonu^ 
vel  Berpigionatus.* — Prompt,  Parv, 

'  VarvoiUe :  postulse  quibus  cutis  sit  yana :  MecuHUJ — Diet,  Etyn^ 
Lot. 

*  Du.  maeee,  spot,  stain,  mark ;  m(Meselen,  measles.' — ^Wedg. 

IfTAMAB  [mei'h'mus],  sb,  Michaelmas ;  the  '  Festiyal  of  St  Michael 
and  all  Angels/ — PtTLyERBATCH ;  Wem  ;  Ellesmebe.  *  We  mun  be 
thinkin'  about  the  rent,  Midmae  is  drawin*  nigh.'  Midmas  is  a  yariation 
of  Mihelmae,  a  form  that  sprang,  according  to  Mr.  Nares,  from  a 
current  and  familiar  usage,  which  for  a  long  time  obtained,  of  pro- 
noimcing  the  proper  name  Michael  as  Mihd,  Both  words  occur  in 
lusser: — 

'  Then  spare  it  for  rowen,  till  Mihel  be  past.' 

*  Be  mindfall  abrode  of  Mihelmae  spring.' 

Fiue  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  nushandrie  [August]. 

An  earlier  instance  of  the  form,  *  Myhdmas  Day,'  is  found  in  the 
Pcuton  Letters,  ▲.D.  1465,  yoL  ii.  p.  244. 

XICH  [mich*],  t;.  n.,  ohsA  to  crouch;  to  huddle,  as  in  a  comer.— 
PuLyEBBATCH;  Wo&THEK.  *  The  ]>oor  owd  Mman's  gettin' mighty 
simple,  'er  canna  do  much  but  mich  i'  the  comeL' 
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'  **  To  mieh  in  a  ooxner,  deliteo.^ — Gbnldman,'  in  Way. 
Of.  Hootching. 


iiiji 


fLEf  sh.  the  waist.  Qy.  com.  '  I  dtuma  like  piittin'  a  strap 
round  a  child's  middle  to  dade  5dth — ^it  mak's  ^'em  inclined  to  peck 
foirat' 

*  On  hen  hire  her  is  fayr  ynoh, 
Hire  browe  broune,  hire  e^e  blake» 
Wi)>  loBsum  chore  he  on  me  loh ; 
Wi)>  middel  smal  &  wel  ymake.' 

9pecim,  of  Lyric  Poetry  (a.d.  1300,  circa).  *  Alysoun.' 
Bpecim,  Early  Eng,,  iy.  a,  h  16. 


'  Full  many  Ladies  often  had  assayd 
About  their  middles  that  faire  belt  to  knit.** 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Bk.  Y.  a  iii  si  zzriii. 

*  Myddyly  of  )>e  waste  of  mannys  body.     Vattitas.^ — Prompt  Parv, 

^LIHQ,  adj,  indifiPerent ;  not  well,  nor  yet  ill — ^a  poor  kind  of 
state :  said  of  &e  h«dth.    Com. 


111)1 


MISBLnrO-SHABP,  adj.  tolerably  well     Com. 

MISOEV  [mijdn],  ah.  the  omentum  of  a  slaughtered  pig. — Elles- 


*  Mid^n^  the  mesentery  of  a  hog,  oonmionly  called  the  Crow. 
North.' — Peooe. 
See  Xell  (1). 

XIBOEH-LABD,  sh,  an  inferior  kind  of  lard  made  £rom  the  fat  of 
the  intestines.— PxTLYEBBATOH ;  Newport  ;  Ellesmbrk. 

XIFF,  (1)  «5.  a  pet ;  a  slight  ill-humour. — Whitchurch. 

'  She  is  in  a  httle  sort  of  miff  about  a  ballad.' — Arbxtthkot. 
Pegge  has  ^Miff,  displeasure,  ill-humour:  He  left  me  in  a  miff. 
North.' 

See  Jft/in  Wedo.    Of.  Hufll 

(2)  V.  n.  to  take  offence  hastily. — Whitchurch.    '  'E  miffed  at  it 
direc'ly.' 

',  a^.  apt  to  take  ofiPence ;  touchy. — Ibid. 


MIOHTTy  adj,y  pec.  very.  Com.  '  Eogers  the  tailor  bought  a  pig 
at  the  far,  but  'e's  a  mighty  poor  ayen.'  '  'E'll  feed  well  on  cabbitch, 
yo'n  see ! — 'ell  mak*  a  tidy  lump  by  Ghns'mas.' 

*  Ite  y*  19  of  Marche,  1614,  for  stoppage  of  the  water  of  Seayeme 
out  of  the  Ghurche  beinge  then  a  mighty  great  flood,  xyiijd.' — 
Churehwardene^  Accounts  of  the  Abbey,  Shrewsbury. 

MIOHTT-BAD,  o^'.  very  ill,— in  regard  of  health.     Com. 

MLDT  [mil'di'l  adj.  loose ;  fine ;  crumbling,  as  of  soil. — PuLyER- 
batch.  '  The  n'os'  'as  done  a  power  o*  good,  the  ground  breaks  up 
as  mildy  an'  as  fine  as  a  inion-bed.' 

KILE,  (1)  sb.,  sing,  for  pi.  miles — '  about  two  mile  across  the  filds.' 
Com. 
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<  At  l^e  Oasiel  of  Oarboye  *  |^r  he  bed«n  hade, 
was  fiftene  myle  '  fro  sarras  I-holden, 
And  opQT  fiftene  myle  *  fro  \>exme  as  ^ei  lei^en.' 

Joseph  o/ArimcUhie,  IL  417,  418. 

A.S.  mil,  a  mile.    Cf.  Foot  (1). 

(2)  V.  n.,  var.  pr,  to  work  and  labour  hard;  same  as  Moil,  q. y. 
''E's  milin'  at  it/— OoLLlEEY. 

(3)  V.  n.,  var.  pr,  to  drudge;  to  'moil,'  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
working  in  filth  and  mire,  of  such  kind  as  would  deaye  to  the 
labourer. — ^Wobthen.  *  'Ow  them  chaps  bin  mtZtV  i'  the  mixen,  they 
bin  aU  o'er  muck.'    Cf.  Koa 

MILES  EHD-WATS,  adv,  an  undetermined  distance ;  a  long  way — 
miles  yaguely  computed  without  reference  to  point  or  direction, 
whence  or  whither.  Com.  *  Everybody  wants  the  thetcher  at  the 
same  time— the  Maister  rid  miles  end-ways  the  tother  day  after  a 
mon.*  '  'E'd  better  a  mounted  the  lather  instid  o'  the  'orse ;  the  owd 
Maister  use't  to  thetch  w'en  'e  wuz  above  seventy.'  ComiMure  *  mile 
wei'  used  in  an  analogous  manner,  though  with  a  diverse  meaning, 
in  the  following : — 

'  alle  Jto  surgens  of  saleme  '  so  sone  ne  co)>en, 
haue  lesed  his  langour  *  and  his  liif  saued, 
as  )>e  maide  meliors  *  in  a  mile  wei  dede.' 

William  of  Pal^me,  L  1578. 

MTLINO  [mei'linl  part.  adj.  dirty  and  laborious — *  a  wtZtV  job.* — 
CoLLiEBY.    See  uile  (2),  above. 

XILK-FOBK,  same  as  Bairy-maid,  q.  v. — ^Ellbsbcere. 

XILK-LEAD,  sb.  a  shallow,  leaden  cistern  for  laying  milk  in ;  it  is 
fui-nished  with  a  plug  beneath,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  which  the 
milk  flows  througn,  leaving  the  cream  resting  on  the  Uead,*  from 
whence  it  is  afterwards  removed  in  a  quite  pure  state.  Qy.  com. 
'  Now,  dunna  star'  about  yo'  an'  let  the  crame  run  through,  as  well 
as  the  milk.' 

'  Two  milk  leads  and  frame.' — Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Longville)^  1677. 

MILLER,  ah.  Miiscicapa  griaola^  Spotted  Fly-catcher — Che  young 
bird.— BRiDaNORTH. 

XILITEB,  eh.  a  miller.  Com.  'li  jt^  sin  the  mUner,  tell  'im  we 
sha'n  want  a  batch  giond  nes*  wik.' 

*Hic  mofendtnortiM,  a  milner/  occurs  in  a  Nominale,  zv.  cent.,  in 
Wr.  vocabs.,  voL  i.  p.  212. 

*  O.IceL  mylnari;  O.H.Gbrm.  mtUnari,  milner,'  in  Strat. 

XINCINQ,  part.  adj.  tripping;  walking  with  short  steps,  in  an 
affected  manner.  *  Jest  see  our  Mary !  'er  gwuz  mt'nctV  alung  as  if 
'er  wuz  daincin'  on  eggs  an'  afraid  o'  breakin'  *em — ^'er's  gotten 
despert  big-sorted  sence  er  went  to  live  at  the  'All.' 

*  Portia.  I'll  hold  thee  any  wager. 

When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
m  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
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and  torn  two  mincing  steps 

Into  a  manly  stride ' 

Merchant  of  Venice^  TTT.  iv,  67. 

MINOE,  HEHOE  [minzh],  Pulverbatgh  ;  Cleb  Hilub.  [men-zh], 
EiiLESMERE,  V,  a,  to  miz ;  to  mingle.  '  Tell  the  cowman  to  gie  the 
'eifer  a  good  bran  mash,  an'  to  minge  it  up  well — nod  lave  any  dry 
lumps  in.' 

*  Mynge*  oocurs  in  the  Wicliffite  version— ed.  A.D.  1388 — * .  .  in  the 
drynke  that  she  meddlid  to  ^u,  mynge  ^  double  to  hir/ — Rev.  xviii.  6. 
'.  .  .  whos  blood  Filat  myngide  with  the  sacrifices  of  hem.' — Luke 
ziu.  1. 

*  Medle,  or  mengynge  to-gedur  of  dyuerse  thynges.  Mixtura,'* — 
Prompt,  Parv, 

A.S.  mengan ;  O.Fria  menga^  to  mix,  mingle.    C£  Xunge  (2). 

MJJtOIUUJfliUMBXrS  [mmj'i'ku'mum*'bus],  sb.  an  agglomeration  ; 
an  inseparable  mass,  as  of  pounds  of  butter  stuck  together,  or  of 
things  of  diverse  kinds  shaken  together  into  a  state  of  hopeless  con- 
fiision. — ^Pulverbatgh.  *061  the  owd  mai'  be  fit  fur  markit  o*' 
Saturday,  Maister  P — the  young  un  jogs  so,  we  sha'n  a  the  butter  aU 
in  a  mingicummumhus,'  The  term  is  clearly  a  'coined'  one.  Of. 
Xins^,  above. 

HutnUJl  Fmin'i'kinl  (1)  adj,  small;  delicate. — Pulverbatgh; 
Wem.  '  Irs  a  minikin  lickle  thing  fur  six  months  owd,  but  a  pretty 
child.' 

Tusser  has  *  minnehin  Nan,'  p.  20,  ed.  E.  D.  S. 

'A  minikin  wench,  a  smirking  lasse.' — Elorio,  p.  315,  in  Hal. 

(2)  sh.  a  slight,  delicate,  affected  girl — *  sich  a  minikin  as  'er  is.' — 
Ibid,  *  A  minikin^  a  fine  mincing  utss,'  Kennett  MS.,  is  quoted  by 
Mr.  Halliwell,  who  remarks  that  the  word  is  '  still  in  use  in  Devon. 

ftJJITY  [min'ti'],  adj.,  obsoU.  mitey,  as  of  cheese,  &c. — Shrews- 
bury ;  Craven  Arms. 

*  Vermes^  Angb'ce  myntys,'  occurs  in  a  Metrical  Vocabulary,  perhaps 
xiv.  cent,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  176.  Mr.  Wright  has  the  follow- 
ing note  upon  it : — *  The  word  mint,  in  the  signification  of  a  mite,  is 
still  preserved  in  the  dialects  of  the  west  of  England.' 

USBEEDED,  adj,  miserly  ;  covetous — '  a  misdeeded  owd  mon.' — 
Gluit,  Clungun/ord, 

USDEEKFUL,  adj,  suspicioxiB. — Pulvsbbatch;  Churgh  Strbtton; 
Clee  Hills.  *  Mrs.  Morris  is  so  misdeem/uly  'er  thinks  everybody's 
chaitin'  'er — be'app'n  *er  mizzers  other  folk's  cloth  by  'er  own  yard. 

*  C,  Oustance,  Surely  this  fellowe  misdeemeth  some  yll  in  me.' — 
Bolder  Doisier,  Act  iiij.  Sc.  iij.  p.  62. 

A.S.  diman,  to  judge,  and  Lat.  prefix,  mis  =  less. 

USBEEHFUL,  MISDAJLNJruL,  same  as  above — corrupted  forms. 
— ^Wem. 

MSELTOE-THEXTSH,  sb.  Turdus  viscivorus,  Missel -thrush.  — 
Worthen;  Clun. 
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<  This  bird  .  •  .  is  not  migratory,  exoepting  in  so  fiftr  as  it  mores 
off  in  considerable  flocks  into  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire  for 
the  sake  of  the  mistletoei  which  abounds  in  the  orchards  there,  on  the 
viscous  berries  of  which  it  delights  to  feed ;  whence  it  has  obtained 
its  familiar  name  of  missel,  or  miaiktoe^thrtuK* — Science  Qoseip^ 
p.  166,  A.  D.  1873. 

Ct  Kissel-bird,  below.    See  Thrice-cock. 

MISESD  [mei'zuT^d],  «&.,  var,  pr,  a  miser ;  an  avaricious  man.  Qy. 
com.  '  Aye,  Vs  jest  Uke  all  the  lot  on  *em — ^'is  Faither  wuz  as  great 
a  miaerd  as  ever  uyed,  an'  'is  owd  Nunde  too.' 

MISFOBTTnrE,  8b,,  pee.  an  iUegitimate  child-birth.  Cohl  See 
Love-cliild. 

MISSEIrBIBD,  same  as  Miseltoe-thnuh,  above,  q.  v. — ^Bridonobth. 
Called  '  Misedl  Birdy  or  Shrit,'  in  the  Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  IL 
oh.  xiL  p.  279. 

HITUEB.    See  Xoifher. 


[mit'inz],  sh,  pi.  gloves  worn  by  hedgeis  and  woodmen, 
to  protect  their  hands  and  arms  from  injury  whilst  about  their  work ; 
they  are  made  of  stout  hide,  and  reach  halfway  to  the  elbow ;  they 
have  no  fingers  like  an  ordinarv  glove— the  hand-part  is  undivided — 
but  there  is  a  pouch  for  the  thumb.  Com.  '  I  lost  a  capital  par  o' 
mittina  the  tother  dav;  I  'anged  'em  o'  the  'edge  ddth  my  oajte-bag, 
aw'ile  I  wuz  danin'  the  diche,  an'  somebody  stole  'em.' 

'  Brushing-hooks,  axes,  broomhooks  and  mittens.'  —  Auctumeer*8 
Catalogue  (!^ngville),  1877. 

^  Twey  myteynea,  ,  .  maad  all  of  doutes,'  are  named,  as  forming 
part  of  the  apparel  of  *  The  poor  Ploughman,'  in  P.  PI.  Cr.,  1.  428. 

*  To  handle  without  mittim.* — ^Eat's  ProverbSy  p.  60. 

'O.Fr.  Mitanf  moiti§,  milieu M.  Grandgagnage,  derive 

mitan  de  I'ahal.  mittamo  (medius) Notre  mitaine  appartien- 

drait-il  k  oette  famille  ?    Mitaine  est  un  gant  oii  il  n'y  a  qu'une  separ- 
ation, pour  ainsi  dire  gant  s6par6  en  deux  moiti§s.' — Bub. 


[mik's],  Qy.  com.  [mek's],  Pulverbatch,  v.  a.  to  clean 
out,  as  of  stable  or  cow-house  litter.  *  Theer  use't  to  be  a  lad  kep'  to 
mex  the  cows,  sarve  the  pigs,  an'  do  all  the  rough  work.' 

Bandle  Holme  has,  under  *  Terms  used  by  Cow-herds : ' — '  To  Afexon^ 
is  to  make  clean  their  Houses  from  Dung.' — Academy  of  Armory, 
Bk.  n.  ch.  ix.  p.  173. 

*  A.S.  mix,  meox;  Fris.  miox,  miux;  mix  (mux),  stercue,* — Strat. 

mZEN,  sb.  a  dunghill.     Com. 

*  Better  wed  over  the  Mixon  than  over  the  Moor,'  is  given  by  Bay 
as  a  *  Cheshire  Proverb,^  and  he  adds  a  note : — *  That  is,  nard  by  or  at 
home,  the  Miocon  being  that  heap  of  compost  which  lies  in  the  yards 
of  good  husbands,  than  fax  off,  or  from  London.  The  road  from 
Chester  leadine  to  London  over  some  part  of  the  Moor-lands  in 
Staffordshire,  the  meaning  is,'  &c.    See  Proverbs,  pp.  235,  236. 

Pegge  has  *  Mixon,  a  dunghill.    Kent* 
A.8.  mixen,  a  dunghilL 
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MIZZLE  [miz'l],  r.  n.  to  lain  softly,  in  small,  fine,  imperceptible 
drops.  —  Shbewsbitry;  Pulverbatch  ;  Wellington;  Nbwpoet; 
Wem. 

'  Up,  Colin  up !  ynoti£:Ii  thou  momed  Hast ; 
Now  gynnes  to  mtzzK,  hye  we  homeward  fieist.' 

Spenseb,  The  Shephmrda  Calender y  Noyember,  1.  208. 

HZZLIHQ,  paH.  adj.  descending  thickly,  in  soft,  fine  drops,  like 
mist, — *  a  mizzling  rain/ — Ibid. 

*  O.N.  mistry  G.  misty  Du.  miesty  thickness  of  the  air,  mist ;  miMeny 
mieateriy  mieseleuy  nebulam  exhalare,  rorare  tenuem  pluyiam ;  mieae^ 
lingty  nebula.— Kilian,'  in  Wedg. 

MOACH  [moa'ch],  v.  n.  to  lounge,  or  *hang  about,'  idly. — Wem. 
'  *£*s  no  good,  'e  does  nuthin'  but  moocA  about  £rom  momin*  tell  neet.' 
01  'Michy  to  skulk,'  in  Hal. 

MOBLE  [mobi],  (1)  t;.  a.  to  muffle  the  head  and  shoulders  in  warm 
wraps. — Shrewsbuby.  *  I  never  sid  sich  a  55man,  'er  moblea  'erself 
up  in  that  owd  '55d  an'  shawl,  an'  sits  by  the  fire,  tell  'er's  as  nesh  as 
nesh — ^'er*d  be  a  power  better  if  'er  'ad  to  knock  about  like  me.' 

"  First  Player.  *  But  who,  O  who,  had  seen  the  moiled  queen * 

Ham,  '  The  mo&Zed  queen  ? ' 

Pol.  That's  good :  '  mohUd  queen '  is  good. 

First  Player.  *  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threatening  the  flame 
With  bisson  rheum ;  a  dout  upon  that  head. 
Where  late  the  diadem  stood ;  and  for  a  robe 
About  her a  blankei'"— .fiam/«<,  II.  ii.  524—626, 

(2)  V.  a.  to  put  on  an  abundance  of  warm  wraps  for  general  comfort, 
as  wnen  setting  out  for  a  cold  journey,  or  such  like. — Pxjlvbbbatch  ; 
Newport  ;  Wem.  *  Yo'  mun  moble  yourself  well  up,  it's  a  despert, 
raw,  cowd  night.'  The  past  participle,  followed  by  the  adverb  upy  is 
perhaps  more  frequently  used  —  *mMed  up.'  'Mind  as  yo'  bin 
moblea  up  right  well  afore  yo'  start' 

MOO  {mog'],  (1)  V.  a.  and  v.  n.,  ohsoh,  to  move  from  one  place  to 
another,  as  of  cows  changing  pasture ;  to  move  oif  or  away. — Pulver- 
BATCH.  ri)  '  Tell  John  to  mog  the  cows  i'  the  momin' — ^it's  time  as 
they  wenten  i'  the  Oote  Leasow.'  (2)  '  Now  then,  mog  off  for  the 
cows,  or  they  d6nna  be  out  o'  the  foudby  six '  (A.M.).    Of.  Shift  (3)  (4). 

(2)  V.  n.,  obsciU,  to  exchange ;  a  term  of  cards  employed  in  the  game 
of '  Costly.'— Shbewsbuby  ;  Eixesmbbb.    Qy.  com.    See  Costly. 

XOOOT,  Bb.  a  young  calf.     Com. 

XOIL  [mwoi'l  and  moi'11,  t;.  n.  to  labour ;  to  slave ;  to  drudge  in 
dirty  work :  generally,  out  not  necessarily,  used  in  combination  with 
•tou' — ^moU  and  toil,' — PiTLVERBATCH ;  Wem.  Qy.  com.  *Yo' 
met*n  mwoil  an*  toU  a  couple  o'  'ours,  an'  'ardly  set  a  wisket  fall— it's 
a  despert  bad  crop,  but  yo'  canna  look  tar  anyuin'  else  off  that  wet 
grour ,  the  'tatoes  rot  afore  they  oomen  to  anythin'.' 

' .  •  mounchynge  in  their  maungers,  and  moylynge  in  their  gaye 
manouree  and  mansions,  and  so  troubeled  wyth  loyterynge  in  Iheyr 
Lordeahyppes,'— IiATDOBy  Sermon  on  ih9  PlwgJiera,  p.  26. 
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Ood  hasbandmen  muet  maile  &  taile, 
laie  to  Hue  by  laboured  feeld.' 
TussEK,  IntrodticU'on  to  the  Booke  of  Husbandries 
p.  13,  ed.  E.  D.  S. 

Bailey— ed.  1782— gives  '  To  Moil  [mml,  old  Word  for  mule,  q.  d.  to 
labour  like  a  Mule],  to  work  with  might  and  main,  to  drudge.' 
Cf.  Mile  (2)  (3). 

MOILLED,  HOILLET  [mwoild],  Pulverbatch.  [moi-lh't  and 
mwoi'lh't],  Chubch  Stretton,  Leebotwood,  (1)  <idj\  hornless.  *I 
$odna-d-a  car'd  if  the  Maister  'ad  soud  that  Bishop's  Castle  cow  65th 
'er  wide  'oms,  but  to  sell  iny  pretty  little  mwoilled  'eifer — ^it  did 
vex  me.* 
W.  Tnoel,  bare,  bald.    Cf.  Oash-oow. 

(2)  [mwoiid],  adj.  borderless,  as  of  a  cap. — ^Pulverbatch.  *  I  like 
the  childem  to  war  nightcaps,  it  keeps  the  bousters  clane,  an'  they 
done  as  well  mwoilled  as  bordered.' 

HOITHEB,  MITHEB  [moidhur'  and  mei'dhar'],  both  pronuaciations 
obtain,  and  appear  to  he  used  indifferently,  (1)  v,  a.  and  v.  n.  to  dis- 
tract; to  perplex;  to  'bother.'  Com.  (1)  'Them  women's  clack 
mitherd  the  poor  chap  tell  'e  didna  know  whad  'e  wuz  sayin'.' 

(2)  *  The  Missis  'as  gid  me  sich  a  power  o'  jobs  all  wantin'  dom'  at 
wunst,  that  I'm  far  mitheredy  an'  canna  tell  which  to  start  on  first.' 

(3)  *  Do  it  which  way  jo*n  a  mind,  an'  dunna  moither  me  o6th  it.' 
Perhaps  connected  with  Du.  moedden  ;  OeruL  ermiiden,  to  tire. 

(2)  V.  n.  to  talk  incoherently — to  ramble,  as  in  feverish  sleep,  or 
delirium.  Com.  'I  thought  the  poor  child  wuz  gweln  to  'ttve  a 
faiver,  fur  'er  burnt  like  a  coal,  an'  moithered  all  night* 

Bailey— ed.  1782 — gives  '  Welly  Moidered,  almost  crazed.     Chesh,* 

HOITHE&EB,  part.  adj.  broken  into  very  small  flakes:  said  of 
curds.    See  Jowters  (2). 

MOITHEBN,  same  as  Maythem,  q.  v. — Corvb  Dalb,  Stanton 
Lacey. 

MOLE  [moai],  sb.  a  mould ;  a  form.  Com.  '  Put  the  puddin'  i' 
the  round  mole^  it  looses  best  out  o'  that.' 

'  O.Fr.  Mole,  moule ;  ital.  modano,  esp.,  port,  avec  renversement 
du  Z,  molde ;  de  modulus* — Bur. 

HOLLTCOT,  sb.  a  man  who  busies  himself  in  such  household  matters 
as  are  peculiarly  the  woman's  province :  a  derisive  term.  Com.  *  '£"8 
whad  I  call  a  useful  man  in  a  ouse  athout  bein'  a  mollycot*  Compare 
Shakespeare's  '  cot-quean'  as  applied  to  Capulet. — Borneo  and  Juliet^ 
IV.  rv,  7. 

VOMBLE  [mom'bl],  (1)  sb.  a  bungling  job — ^'e'U  mek  a  momble  on 
it.' — ^Newport. 

(2)  V,  a.  and  v.  n.  to  bungle ;  to  do  things  in  a  clumsy  way. — Ihid. 

UOMBLED-TTP,  part.  adj.  dressed  up  awkwardly  and  ridiculously. 
—Ibid.    C£  Xoble  (2),  also  tfommocked-up. 
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MOMBLEMSHTy  «&.  confosion ;  disorder. — ^Pulvbrbatch.  'Mary, 
yo'  aVays  get  these  drawers  into  a  momhhment  an'  mess  Venever  yo' 
gt6*n  to  *em.* 

MOMMET  [mom-i't],  (1)  sb.  a  scarecrow. — Corvb  Dale,  Stanton 
Lacetf, 

* that  ever  any  man  shonld  look 

Upon  this  maumety  and  not  laugh  at  him.* 

Old  Play,  in  NABEa 

Compare  O.E.  mawmet,  an  idol : — 

'  Do  a-wei  K  Maumetes  *  )>ei  han  trayed  l^e  ofte ; 

Let  broken  hem  a-two ' 

Joseph  of  Ar%7natkie,  I.  102. 
Of.  MaUdn  (2). 

(2)  8h.  a  ghost ;  a  spectre.— Pulyebbatch  ;  Ellebmebe.  '  Fd  as 
Uf  g55  r  the  night  as  tne  day,  I  amma  afeard  o'  mcmmettJ 

MOnOCE;  (1).    See  Mammook. 

(2)  V.  a,  to  dissipate ;  to  squander. — ^Wem.  *  'E  mcmmocked  all  *is 
money  away  i'  no  time.' 

(3)  V.  a.  to  tumble;  to  disarrange;  to  throw  into  confusion. — 
Newpo&t.  '  See  'ow  yo'n  mommocked  a'  the  clane  things  as  Oi'd  joost 
fo'ded.' 

(4)  Bb,  a  litter.— /^'(2.  'Eh!  ye  notty  childem — ^mekkin  sich  a 
mommock  all  o'er  fhe  pleace,* 

(5)  v»  n.  to  romp  about,  putting  things  into  confusion.  —  Ibid. 
'  Dunna  monimock  about  athatns/  is  a  common  form  of  reproof. 

MOnOCKED-VP,  part.  adj.  dressed  up  fantastically  and  absurdly. 
Ihid,    Of.  Xombled-up. 

MOnOCKS.    See  Mammocks. 

HOIT,  ah.  a  man.  Com.  A  form  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  early 
writers. 

'A  mon to  have  iig.  benefyse,  anoder  no  lyrynge, 

This  is  not  Godys  wyl.* 

John  Audelay's  Poems,  p.  40. 

MOOIT-BAISY,  sh.  ChrysdntJiemum  Leticdnthemum,  great  white 
Ox-eye. — Cbayen  Abms. 

MOOB  [moa'ur'  and  moo'ur'1,  (1)  sb.  a  tract  of  low-lying  marsh  land, 
as  the  *  Wealdmoors,'  *  Bagley  Moors/  &c. — K.  Shr, 

*  And  so  forleost  \>q  hund  his  fore 
And  turn)'  a3en  eft  to  )»an  more 
pe  fox  can  creope  bi  )>e  heie 
And  tume  ut  from  his  forme  weie 
And  eft  sone  cume  l^ar  to 
ponne  is  )>es  hundes  smel  fordo.' 

Owl  and  NighUngcde,  1.  818. 

*  Therto  the  frogs,  bred  in  the  slimie'scowring 

Of  the  moist  mooref * 

Bpeksbr,  VirgiU  Gnat^  1.  230) 
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Mr.  Halliwell  says  that  '  in  Suffolk  any  tminclosed  land  is  called 
a  moor.' 

*A.S.  m6r;  O.Icel.  m6r;  O.Dtl  moor^vnoer;  M.H.Genn.  muor , 
moor.*— Stbat.    Cf.  Moss. 

(2)  9b,  a  low,  maT8li}r  meadow  by  the  water  side. — ^Wellinotok  ; 
Newport.  The  term  is  used  generically — '  So  and  So  has  a  good 
crop  of  hay  off  his  mocrs^''  the  nay  itself  being,  nevertheless,  called 
'meadow-hay.*  But  such-like  meadows  are  often  distinguished  by 
Moor  as  a  proper  name  —  the  'Far  Moor^  the  'Gossy  Moor^  the 
'  Pigeon  Moors,*  &c.    Compare  Mr.  Halliwell's  note  above. 

XOOB-HEN,  sb.  the  Water-Hen.— Bridgnorth. 

'  Morhen,  moor-hen.    Wr.  Pol.  Songs,  158,'  in  Stbjlt. 
Cf  Korant,  below.    See  Dab-cliick. 

XOP,  (1)  ^5.,  obsA  a  hiring  fair. — ^Ludlow;  Bridgnorth.  See  Bk. 
n..  Folklore,  ftc,  *  Wakes,  Fairs,'  &c 

f2)  sb,  the  gall  of  the  Wild  Bose.— Shrewsbttry,  Uffinffton.  The 
illage  school  children  give  the  name  of  mop  to  the  pretty  rose-gall, 
because  they  use  it  as  such,  for  the  purpose  of  cleanmg  liieir  slates. 
'  Mary,  we'n  tak'  dog's  leave  an'  g66  through  the  coppy  this  momin' 
to  'unt  mops  to  clane  our  slates  w'en  we  bin  loost  out  o'  school — 
5$n*ee  come  alimg?*  'Aye,  I'll  come,  but  we  mun  tak  cai^  as  the 
keeper  dunna  see  us ;  'ell  gie  us  mt^  dse,  an'  be'appen  stails  as  welL' 
See  Briar-Boas. 

VO&AL  [mu*r*ul],  sh.,  pec.  the  exact  likeness ;  the  express  image ; 
the  model. — Shrewsbury;  Chtiroh  Stretton.  Qy.  com.  'Dear 
'eart  alive !  that  little  wench  is  the  very  murral  on  'er  Gran'mother, 
'er'll  be  the  owd  55man  o'er  agen  if  'er  uves  to  see  sixty  sa'  ona' 

Mr.  Nares  says  '  Moral  was  sometimes  confounded  with  model,  and 
used  for  it ;  and  I  believe  still  is,  by  the  ignorant.'  He  quotes  the 
following : — 

'  Fooles  be  they  that  inveigh  'gainst  Mahomet, 
Who's  but  a  morral  of  Love's  monarchic.' 

H.  Const.  Decad.^  4  Somk  4. 

XOBAHT,  same  as  Xoor-Hen,  above. — Bridgnorth. 

XOBSAK  [maur'-ban],  eb.  a  silly  person. — ^Whitohtjrch,  WliixaH. 
*  Whad  a  crazy  owd  morhan  it  is : '  said  of  an  old  man  who  was  play- 
ing off  some  foolish  antics. 

HOBF  [mauT'*f],  ah  a  thick,  tangled  crop,  as  of  hair,  weeds^  &c. — 
Pulverbatch;  Wem.  'Whad  a  morf  o'  yar  that  fellow's  got!  it 
looks  as  if  'e'd  c6omed  it  56th  a  three-futted  stooL'    C£  Tellil 

VOBT  [mauVt],  sb.  a  great  deal ;  an  abundance.  —  Collisbt  ; 
Newport. 

'  The  next  thin^  to  being  a  man  of  property,  was  to  have  possessed 
worldly  goods  which  had  been  "  made  away  wi',"  it  scarcely  mattered 
how.  Indeed,  even  to  have  " made  away  wi'  a  mart  o'  money"  one's 
self,  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  parts  and  of  no  inconsiderable 
spirit. 

' "  To're  in  a  mort  &  trouble,  Sammy,  I  mak*  no  doubt,"  remarked 
one  oxade,  puffing  at  his  long  olay. 
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*  " Trouble  enow,"  returned  Sammy,  shortly,  "if  yo'  ca*  it  trouble 
to  be  on  th'  road  to  tb'  poor-bouse."  * — ^Fbances  H.  Bubnett,  That 
Lass  0*  Lawrte\  A  Lancashire  Story,  p.  90,  ed.  1877. 

Afib  has  *  Mori  (from  the  Islandick  margt,  but  judged  tnefegard),  a 
great  quantity.* 

Bailey — ed.  1782 — ^giyes  ^  Moriy  a  great  Abundance,*  as  ^  LinccHn- 
shire,^ 

*  O.N.  marfft,  neuter  of  margr,  much;  mart  (adv.),  much.' — ^Wedg. 

MOBTIFT  [mauVti'fei],  r.  a.  and  v,  «.,  pec.  to  vex ;  to  provoke ;  to 
disappoint ;  to  abase.  Com.  '  *E  thinks  'imself  a  mighty  fine  fellow 
i'  the  Parish,  but  stop  till  the  vestry-meetin\  Ven  'e  gets  afore  Mr. 
Jackson  an'  Bickin,  they'n  mortify  'is  ambition  fur  'im,  yo'n  see.' 
Compare  K,  Henry  F.,  I.  L  26. 

XOBTJMS  [moaT'amzl,  sh,  pi.  mocking  grimaces. — Craven  Arms. 
'Please,  Sir,  '0*8  makin'  morums  at  me.'  Probably  connected  with 
the  old  word  *  mow '  or  *  moe,'  a  wry  face.    Compare  the  following : — 

*  And  other-whiles  with  bitter  mocices  and  vimves 

He  would  him  scome ' 

Spenser,  F,  Q,,  B.  VI.  c.  vii.  st.  xlix. 

'  Hamlet.  It  is  not  very  strange ;  for  mine  uncle  is  king  of  Denmark, 
and  those  that  would  make  mows  at  him  while  my  father  lived,  give 
twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an  hundred  ducats  a-piece  for  ms  picture  in  little.' 
--Hamlet,  11.  ii.  381. 

*  Mowe,  or  skorne.  VangiOy  vel  vatgia,  Cath.  et  C.  F.  (cachinnaf  P.).* 
— Prompt,  Parv. 

*To  make  a  moe  like  an  ape.    Distorquere  os.' — Baret,   Ahfearie, 
A.D.  1580. 
Of.  Meow. 

XOSET  [aoa-zi*],  adj.  dry ;  flavourless ;  *  woolly,'  as  apples,  pears, 
&c.  become  when  over-kept.  Com.  *  Them  Goose-apples  bin  the  sort 
to  keep  till  Christmas,  these  yallow  uns  gwim  as  mosey  an'  pithy — 
like  an  owd  turmit.' 

Grose  gives  *  Mosey,  Mealy,  a  mosey  apple.     Glouc' 

X08S,  sb.  a  tract  of  wild  marsh  land ;  a  morass ;  a  peat-bog,  as 
'  Whixall  Moss,'  *  Brown  Moss,'  &C.—N.  Shr. 

*  Mosses,  so  moorish  and  boggy  places  are  called  in  Lancashire.' — 
Blount's  Olossographia,  p.  421. 

*  O.N.  mosi ;  Germ,  moos moss-grown,  swampy,  or  moory 

places.    Donau-moos,  Erdinger^vioos,  tracts  of  such  land  m  Bavaria.' 
— Wedo.    Cf.  Moor  (1). 

MOSS -BALLS,  sb,  pi.  balls — rsometimes  called  Mere-balls — found 
in  Colemere,  a  long,  narrow  lake,  rather  more  than  two  miles  from 
Ellesmere;  they  are  described  by  Mr.  G.  Christopher  Davies  as 
follows : — 

'  Peculiar  to  this  mere  [Colemerel  ..*..«  are  the  green  moss-balls 
{Gsmferva  ^^gagropUa),  and  brown  oalls  composed  of  fir  leaves.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  bottom  of  the  mere  is  troubled  with  conflicting  eddies 
and  currents,  caused  no  doubt  by  springs,  and  that  these  currents 
eateh  up  the  £r  leaves  tiiat  fall  from  the  trees  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mere,  and  roll  thorn  up,  together  with  particles  of  coufernr,  into  balls 
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of  different  siees,  eyen  up  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  moM-haU*  are 
composed  entirely  of  confervcs.  The  currents  convey  these  balls  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mere,  and  there  they  may  be  found  in  thou- 
sands at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  The  cohesion  of  each  ball  is 
perfect' — MoufUain,  Meadow,  and  Mere,  p.  21,  ed.  1873. 

MOTE  [moa't],  sb.  Tinea  tapetzella,  the  Clothes-moth.  Com.  '  The 
Missis  says  the  moUa  han  ete  the  Maister's  top-coat  all  in  'oles — sanre 
it  right  an'  all ;  'er  met  a  gid  it  to  some  poor  owd  fellow,  to  a  kep'  'im 
warm,  an'  then  it  oodna  a  'ad  a  mote  in  it.' 

'  And  make  to  30U  sachels  that  wexen  not  oolde,  tresoure  that 
failithnot  in  heuenes,  whidir  a  theef  nei^ith  not,  nether  mou^i 
destruyet^.' — Luke  xii.  33,  Wicliffite  version,  ed.  ▲.D.  1388. 

*  Mou^te,  clothe  wyrme.  Tinea,  **  Mought,  that  eateth  clothes, 
uers  de  drap" — Paxsg.'     Prompt.  Parv.  and  Notes, 

A.S.  moiif>e;  O.Du.  matte,  a  moth. 

HOTHEB,  sb,  a  slimy,  turbid  substance  concreted  in  stale  beer  or 
vinegar. — ^Pulyebbatgh.  Qy.  com.  ^  Both  Ash  and  Jamieson  have 
the  word  in  this  sense.     See  Mother,  in  Wiedq, 

HOTHESIHO-SirNSAT.  See  Bk.  II.,  FdMare,  &c.,  'Customs 
connected  with  Days  and  Seasons'  {Mid-Lent  Sunday). 

HOTHES-LAW,  sh,,  ohaols.  a  mother-in-law. — Pulverbatch.  'I 
toud  'im  if  'e  couldna  afford  to  tak'  a  'ouse  to  lave  me  w^eer  I  wuz, 
ftir  I  wunna  gweln  to  no  mother-law.^    See  Father-law. 

MOTTO,  sb.  the  mark  at  which  quoits  are  thrown. — Bridgnorth. 
I^og^ge  gives  Motty,  for  the  same  thing,  as  '  Derbyshire.' 

MOULD  [moa'ld],  v.  a.  and  v,  n.  to  make  the  dough  into  loaveo,  &c. 
.  — Shrewsbury;  Pulyerbatoh.    Qy.  com.    *Yo'  met'n  begin  to 

mould  up,  the  oven  661  be  ready  agen  yo'  bin ;  an'  get  the  proper 

skiver,  I  dunna  like  a  fork : — 

'*  Them  as  pricken  66th  fork  or  knife, 
06n  never  be  'appy,  maid  nur  wife." ' 

Amongst  the  *  Terms  used  by  Bakers,'  given  by  Eandle  Holme,  are 
the  following : — '  Mould  it  [the  bread],  make  it  into  Loaves  or  Boulls.' 
'  Prick  the  Loafe,  is  to  make  little  holes  on  the  top  of  the  Loafe  with 
a  Bodkin.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  III.  ch.  iii  pp.  85,  86. 

*  Moolde  breed.     Pineo,  pinto,' — Prompt.  Parv. 

*  One  muldinge  planke,  one  mouldinge  trough  with  a  cover,'  are 
mentioned  amongst  other  things  belonging  to  *  The  Back  howtc,' 
in  an  Inventory,  dated  at  Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bishop's  Castle, 
1625. 

The  '  muldinge  planke '  would  probably  be  the  board  upon  which 
the  loaves  were  made  up,  and  the  '  mouldinge  trough '  like  the  '  knead- 
ing-trow '  described  on  p.  239,  ante. 

*  Hie  panificator.  An",  a,  mouldere,'  occurs  under  the  head  of  *  Pist^ 
cum  mis  Instrumentis,*  in  a  Pictorial  Vocabulary,  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr. 
Yocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  276;  and  Mr.  Wrieht  gives  a  note,  to  explain 
*  mouldere  *  as  *  Tne  person  who  makes  Qie  dough  into  loaves.* 

MOITLB-BOAED  [mou-ld  buoh'r'd],  sb.  that  part  of  a  plough  which 
turns  the  furrows — the  *  breast.' — Ellesmerb. 
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Bandle  Holme  enumerates  '  The  Mould  .Board'  amongst '  The  parts 
of  a  Plow.'    Academy  of  Armory ^  Bk.  TTT,  ch.  Tiii.  p.  393. 
See  Shell-board. 

MOVLBIWABP  [moa^ldi'waaT'p],  Pulverbatch.  [mou*di*waar''p], 
Newport;  Oswestrt,  tib,  TcUpa  Europcea,  the  Mole.  'Yo'  keepen 
yore  doe  well,  Tummas,  'e's  as  slike  as  a  motUdiwarpy  *  Aye,  'e  keeps 
^sself— e's  turned  poacher !  I  'spect  to  'tve  'im  grinned  or  diot  c^ore 
lung.' 

'  In  which  like  Moldwarps  nousling  still  they  lurke.' 

SpeKSSB,  Ooliu  ClouU  come  Some  Again,  L  763. 

'  '*  Master,  Master,  see  vou  yonder  faire  ancyent^ 
yonder  is  the  serpent  &  tiie  serpents  head, 
the  mould-warpe  *  in  the  middest  ffitt, 
A  itt  all  shines  with  gold  soe  redde."^ 

Earle  of  Westmorlande,  1.  77.    Percy  Folio  M8,, 
Tol.  L  p.  303,  ed.  Hales  and  FiimivaU. 

*  •  **  Taulpe :  1  The  little  beast  called  a  Mole  or  Moldewarp,'*— 
Cotgraye.  in  Yorkshire  Mowldywarp  stilL'  Note  by  Mr,  FuBjrrvALL. 
—Ibid. 

Grose  gives  '  Motdd-warp,  a  me4a    N.* 

Mould{C)warp  is,  literally,  earfA-cewfer,  from  *A.8.  molde;  O.Icel. 
mold;  Goth,  mulddj  earth;  and  A.S.  weorpan;  O.Icel.  verpa;  Goth. 
vairpa,  to  throw,  cast' — See  Strat. 

MOTTLDIWOBT  Jmoa-ldrwur't  and  mouii'wor't],  same  as  above. — 
Shrewsbubt;  Wellington;  Wem. 

'  He  beareth  Argent,  a  Mole  (or  MotUdwart),  Sable.  It  is  as  black 
as  a  Goal,  and  soft  as  Yelvet ;  having  only  his  Feet,  and  a  little  tip 
at  the  Nose,  of  flesh  colour.  It  is  termed  a  Want,  and  a  Mouldwarp' 
— Academy  of  Armory^  Bk.  IL  ch.  z.  p.  204. 

'  Whyles  mice  and  moitdieworU  they  howkit.' 
^  Robert  Burn's  Poems,  p.  2,  L  4. 

Ct  6«nt. 

MOUHT  [mou'nt],  sb,  an  embankment ;  a  mound,  artificially  raised, 
as  for  ornamental  jg^unds. — ^Pulverbatch.  *  I  remember  seein'  the 
poor  owd  Squire  m  *ia  green  coat,  potchin'  Snowdrops  i'  the  mount 
up  the  drive,  55th  'is  walkin'-stick ;  an'  they  blowen  as  fresh  now  as 
Uiey  did'n  twenty  'ear  ago5.' 

XOUHTIHO  [mou'ntin],  part,  adj.,  var.  pr.  moulting,  as  birds. — 
—Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com.  *Whad  a  pelrollock 
that  peckled  'en  looks  now  'er's  mountin'  I '  •  Aye,  'er'll  be  like  yo', 
Bessie — ^look  better  w'en  'er  gets  new  do'es  on.' 

*  Mowtynge.  Deplumado.  "  Mowter,  m'citf  monitor — quando  avium 
penncB  dcctduii^."— -Gouldm.'     Prompt.  Parv.  and  Notes. 

Lat.  mutare,  to  change  (the  feathers). 

MOTTSE-EAB,  sb.  Siachys  Germanica,  downy  Woundwort  (garden 
plant). — ^Pulverbatch. 

^Mowseer,  herbe.  MurictUa  (auricalis  muris,  K.  P.).' — Prompt. 
Parv. 

*  Auricula  muris.    The  hearbe  Mouse»eare.* — Did.  Etym.  La$. 

V  2 


(2)  sb.  h 
*  Yo  may  ( 
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XOUTEB  [mou'tiir^],  t;.  n.,  var.  jor.  to  rot ;  to  crumble  with  decay ; 
to  moulder — genenuly  used  in  the  past  participial  form.  Qy.  com. 
'  I  dunna  thiiik  the  stillige  safe  far  a  Dig  barrel,  the  sides  bin  mautertd 
as  well  as  the  legs.' 

XOTTTH-MATTLDTO,  (1)  sb.  a  volley  of  abusive  language. — ^Pulveb- 
BATCH.  ^  If  I  could  get  at  'im  I'd  gie  'im  sich  a  mouth^fnatUiW  as  'e 
never  'ad  afore.'    See  Maul. 

indistinct,  drawling  utterance;   untunable  singing. — Ibid. 
may  call  it  chantin'  or  whad  yo'n  a  mind|  but  I  caU  it  mouth- 
maulin',  fur  nobody  can  tell  whad  they  sen.' 

VOW  [mou'],  (1)  eb.  a  cluster  of  standing  sheaves — generally  six  or 
ei^i— Shbewsbxtey  ;  Pxtlvebbatgh  ;  Ellesmebe.    Qy.  com. 
Tussef  has  mow  in  the  sense  of  a  stack : — 

'  Sharpe  cutting  spade,  for  the  deuiding  of  mow,' 

Hughandlie  furniture^  p.  38,  ed.  E.  D.  S. 

'  Look  to  the  Cow,  and  the  Sow,  and  the  Wheat-mow^  and  all  wiU 
be  well  enow.    Somerset.^ — Bay's  Prm^erbSf  p.  271. 
A.S.  muga ;  O.N.  mugr,  a  stack ;  a  heap.    Of.  Stuck. 

f  2)  [mou'],  V.  o.,  var,  pr.  to  mow.— Bishop's  Oastle  ;  Clun.    *  Dun 
yo   see  that  mon  mawin*  them  wuts  P '    A.S.  mdwauy  to  mow.    See 


(3)  See  Keow. 

XOW-BITBlfT,  adj,  heated  in  the  stack,  as  of  hay,  oats,  &c.,  which 
have  not  been  seasoned  properly  before  stacking.  Qy.  com.  'Bill 
says  'e  thinks  the  'ay's  toasted  a  oit  too  much,  but  the  cattle  aten  it, 
an'  dun  well — ^ifs  none  the  worse  fur  bein'  a  bit  mow-burnt,'' 

'  Come  bein^  had  downe  (any  way  ye  alow), 

should  wither  as  needeth,  for  burning  in  mow  : 
Such  skill  appertaineth  to  haruest  mans  art, 
and  taken  m  time  is  a  husbandly  part.' 

TussEB,  Fiue  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Etubandrie 
[August]. 

*  Mow-bum  is  occasioned  by  the  Hay  being  stack'd  too  soon,  before 
its  own  juice  is  thoroughly  dried,  and  by  Norfolk  people  is  called  the 
Bed  Raw ;  not  such  as  is  occasioned  by  stacking  it  when  wet  with 
Bain,  which  is  a  nasty  musty  and  stinks.' — Tusser  Redivivus  (a.d. 
1710),  in  E.  D.  S.  ed.,  p.  290. 

Pegge  gives  '  Mo%»-btMmt-hayt  hay  that  has  fermented  in  the  stack. 
York.'    See  Mow  (1),  above. 

MTJCHIH,  inJCXUr  [mukh-i'n],  Clun.     [muk-in],  Wem,  sh.  a  pig. 
*  I've  bought  a  fresh  muchiny  wun'ee  come  an'  see  'im  ?' 
"W.  mochyn  ;  Oael.  muk,  a  pig. 

MUCK,  sb.  and  v,  a.  manure ;  to  manure  (land).     Com. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  speaking  of  The  Bestiary  —  a  poem  in  the  East 
Midland  Dialect,  written  about  a.d.  1230 — remarks: — *  There  are 
many  Scandinavian  words  found  here ; '  and  he  enumerates,  amongst 
others,  '  MueJc.    Icel.  mykr* — Sources  of  Standard  English,  p.  131. 

MTTCKEB,  sb.  a  state  of  dirt  and  confusion. — Colliert. 
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MUU KKUET),  adj,  said  of  milk  that  has  acqtrired  a  had  flavour — 
hut  not  hecome  sour — ^hy  heing  kept  in  a  close  place. — ^Pulterbatch. 
*  Bessie,  this  milk  d6nna  do  far  the  child,  it's  mucl'eredr—\  douht  yo*n 
'ad  it  i'  the  cuhhert,  else  it  5ddna  a  gwun  like  this.'  See  Muckery, 
helow. 

KtrCKEBIHO,  adj,  living,  or  working,  in  a  dirty,  slovenly  manner. 
— ^PuLVERBATCH.  Qy.  com.  *  I  like  plenty  o'  clier  waiter  throwed 
down  the  dairy;  none  o'  yore  mucherirC  work,  moppin'  ahout  the 
milk-pon&— the  hatter's  sure  to  tell  yo'  on  it.' 

mXCKEET,  adj.  damp;  close,  as  of  the  weather. — ^Pulverbatch. 
'  This  muckery  weather's  despert  had  fur  the  com,  it'U  mak'  it  spurt.' 
Jamieson  has  '  Moch,  Mocky,  close ;  misty.'    Cf .  Kug^gy,  helow. 

KirCKETEB,  8b.  a  child's  pinafore.-CLEE  Hills. 

Mr.  Nares  supposes  mucketer  to  he  a  corruption  of '  AftuJeendeff*  a 
pocket-kerchief — a  mouchoir;  hut  adds  that  fearet,  in  his  Alvearie, 
refers  *  mucketter  to  bib,*    See  Mucketer,  Muckendet,  in  Wedo. 

KtrO,  sb,  a  mist ;  a  fog. — Pulverbatch. 

KXJGOT,  adj,  foggy ;  damp ;  close.  Qy.  com.  '  Theer  wuz  sich  a 
mug  this  momin'  yo'  couldna  see  'afe-a-dozen  yards  afore  yo' — we'n 
'ad  a  power  o'  muggy  weather  lately.' 

'  O.N.  muggay  dark,  thick  weather,'  in  Wedo. 

Compare  W.  mwg,  smoke. 

W&WOOD,  sb.,  var.  pr.  Artemisia  vulgaris,  Mugwort. — ^Worthejt. 
MuguHjod  seems  to  he  a  hyhrid  form,  due  prohahly  to  some  confusion 
hetween  the  respective  names,  Mugwort  and  Wormtvood  {Artemisia 
Absinthium);  hut  compare  the  following,  on  the  matter  of  pro- 
nnnciation : — 

'  Mogwort,  al  on  as  seyn  some,  modirwort :  lowed  folk  ^at  in  manye 
wordee  conne  no  ry^t  sownynge,  hut  ofte  shortyn  wordys,  and  changyn 
lettrys  and  silahlys,  )>ey  coruptyn  >e  o.  in  to  u.  and  d.  in  to  g.  and 
synoopyn  i-smytyu  a-wey  i.  and  r.  and  seyn  mugwort.' — AruncUl  MS. 
42,  f.  35  vo.,  in  Way. 

MULUOBirBS,  sb.  the  colic.  Qy.  com.  '  Sick  of  the  mulligrubs 
with  eating  chopp'd  hay.' — Ray's  Proverbs,  p.  60. 

KTTLLOCK,  sb.  dirt;  ruhbish,  as  of  the  refuse  of  masons'  work, 
gardeners'  sweepings,  Ac. — Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch;  Corvb 
I)ale  ;  Wem.  '  Whad  bin'ee  gwein  to  do  56th  all  this  mullock  f  yo' 
man  clier  it  all  away  afore  Sunday.' 

'  The  mullok  on  an  hope  ysweped  was. 
And  on  the  floor  yeast  a  canevas. 
And  al  this  mullok  in  a  syve  ythrowe. 
And  sifted,  and  ypiked  many  a  throwe.' 

Chauoer,  a.  938—940  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

Qroee  gives  '  Mullock,  Dirt  or  rubbish.    N.' 

Mullow  is  a  diminutive  =  O.E.  mull  -f-  ocAr. 

'  Muk,  or  duste  (mid,  K.  S.  mull.  P.)  Fulvis,  The  term  mull  is 
still  retaiined  in  the  Eastern  counties,  and  in  the  North,  and  signifies, 
aoooiding  to  Forby,  soft,  breaking  soil.     *'  MoUe,  pulver,  et  cetera  ubi 


If 
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powder." — Oath.  Anq.    Compare  Low  Germ,  and  Dutoh,  mtd;  Ang.- 
Sax.  mt/lt  pulvis.     ''Mullock,  or  mollock,  vide  dust,  or  dung." — 
GouLDiL'     Prompt  Parv,  and  Notes, 
See  Black-mullodc. 

MTJLLOCKY,  adj.  untidy ;  all  in  a  litter. — Church  Stretton. 

HTTMCHAirCB  fnmm'chans],  adv,  stupidly  silent. — ^Pultebbatch. 
'  Wy  dunna  yo  spake,  lad  P— an'  nod  lE^and  mHmehemee  iheer  like  ik 
dummyin  a  draper's  shop.' 

Mr.  Halliwell  says  that  '  in  Devon  a  silent,  stupid  person  is  called 
a  mumchance^  Milles'  MS.  Gloss.'  Qe  refers  the  term  to  an  '  old  game, 
mentioned  by  Cotgraye  and  others,  in  which,  according  to  some, 
silence  was  an  indispensable  requisite.'    See  Mum^chance^  in  Wedg. 

MTTMBTTFEIlf  [mumT'uFin],  »b.  the  long-tailed  Titn^ouse.— Cloh, 
Clungunford;  Brii>o]WOBTH.    See  Oaabcttle. 

Mum,  attx,  vb,  must.     Com. 

Mun  be  maried  a  Simday, 
mun  be  maried  a  Sunday, 
Who  foeuer  fhaU  come  that  way, 
I  mun  be  maried  a  Sunday.' 

dieter  Doisier,  The  fourth  Song,  p.  87. . 

Mr.  Oliphant  says  that  in  the  '  Qrmulum'  [a.ik  1200,  ctrca]  Onnin 
uses  '  a  new  Scandinayian  auxi£ary  yerb,  which  is  employed  even 
now  from  Caithness  to  Derbyshire,  Such  a  phrase  as  I  mun  do  thia 
is  first  found  in  his  work ;  the  mun  is  the  Scandinayian  muna,  but 
mune  in  the  "  Ormulum  "  impHes  futurity  more  than  necessity.' — 
Sources  of  Standard  English,  p.  104. 

Cf.  Kaon. 

VnrSCOKS  [nmngk-nr'n],  «&.,  obsoh,  mixed  com — wheat  and  rye 
ground  together  for  bread-meaL — ^PuiiYSBBATOH.  '  Muncom  bread's 
very  sweet  an'  good,  but  theer^^s  nuthin'  like  a  bit  o'  good  w'eaten 
flour.' 

*  And  mene  mon^-com  bred  '  to  her  mete  fongen. 
And  wortes  flechles  wroughte  *  &  water  to  drinken.' 

F.  PL  Or.,  Tu  786. 

*  Some  mixeth  to  miller  the  rie  with  the  wheai^ 

Temmes  lo/e  on  his  table  to  haue  for  to  eate : 
But  sowe  it  not  mixed,  to  growe  so  on  land, 
least  rie  tarie  wheat,  till  it  shed  as  it  stand.' 

TtrssEB,  Fine  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Enshandrie 
[September]. 

Tusser  called  this  mixed  com  '  mesRen.^ 

*■  Mestlyone,  or  monge  corne  (or  .  .  .  mongeme,   S.).      MixtUiOt 
bigermen.' — Prompt,  Parv, 
See  Way's  Note,    A.S.  mengan,  to  mix.    Cf.  Vunker. 

MVNBLE  [mund'l],  (I)  sb,  a  utensil  yariously  employed  for  purposes 
of  stirring,  as  a  mashing-muncZfo  (q.  y.  ante),  a  Gream-m«n^,  &c ; 
but  the  term  is  most  often  heard  in  the  dairy,  where  the  mundk  is  in 
constant  requisition  fbr  stirring  the  cream  in  the  deep  'steans'  in 
which  it  is  gathered  for  the  chum.  A  crearn'mundle  is  a  flattish 
piece  of  wocd,  sometimes  diyided  at  the  lower  and  broader  end  in 
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Buch  a  way  as  to  admit  of  the  cream  passing  through  it,  thereby 
making  the  necessary  operation  of  stirring  the  cream  about,  much 
more  effectual.     Com. 

^  MuneUe^  a  pudding-slice.    Derb.' — Peoge. 

See  Lick  the  crame-mundle. 

(2)  17.  n.  to  bungle;  to  do  a  thing  awkwardly. — Pulvkrbatch ; 
Chttbgh  Strettok.  '  Dear  'eart  aliye !  'ow  yo'  bin  mundlin'  o'er  that 
bit  on  a  job ;  'ere,  gie  it  me  if  yo'  canna  do  it  no  better — 1  hanna  one 
bit  o*  patience  to  see  yo*  messin'  at  it  athatn.' 

MUHOE  [munj*],  (1)  v.  n.  to  eat  greedily  and  by  stealth. — ^Pulter- 
BAVCH.  '  That  girld*s  al*ays  mutig%n\  'er  never  gwuz  i'  the  buttery 
athout  'elpin'  'erself — 'er  met  never  get  a  meal's-mate,  an'  look  at  'er 
munge,  munge,  mungin\* 

'  '*  I  monche,  I  eate  meate  gredyly  in  a  comer,  ie  lopoine,^ — ^Palso. 
Bp.  Kennett  gives  ^*\x>munge,  to  eat  greedily;  Wilts. ' — Lansd.  MB. 
1033.'— Way^  Note  in  Pnmpt.  Parv.,  p.  342. 

(2)  same  as  Hinge,  q.  v.—Pulyebbatch.  A  corrupted  form 
apparently. 

MUVOEB  [mimj''UT'1,  v.  n.  to  mutter ;  to  grumble  in  an  undertone. 
— ^PuLVERBATCH ;  WEM.  *Wy  dunna  yo'  say  whad  yo'  ban  to 
say  ? — an'  nod  munger  about  the  'ouse  athatn,  like  a  'umbly-bee  in  a 
chum.'    Connected  with  O.E.  munge^  to  tell,  speak: — 

*  ]fan.  gan  Meliors  munge  *  )>e  meschef  y&t  hir  eyled ; 
|>at  o|ier  comsede  to  carp  *  of  cumfort  &  ioie, 
&  e)>er  munged  of  l^e  mater  '  ^at  ^  most  louede.* 

William  of  Falerne,  H.  831—833. 

. '  A.S.  myngian;  O.H.Qerm.  munigcn^  to  admomsh.' — Strat. 
C£  Junder  (1). 

MUVKEB,  $h,y  obsoU.  mixed  com, — ^wheat  and  rye  grown  together 
as  a  crop,  for  grinding  into  bread-meal. — Bridonorth,  Worfidd. 
It  is  said  that  the.  old  practice  of  sowing  wheat  and  rye  together  in 
this  part  of  Shropshire  arose,  primarily,  from  a  doubt  whether  the 
land  would  produce  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  therefore  the  rye — which 
was  not  so  likely  to  fau— was  sown  also. 

'  If  soils  doe  desire  to  haue  rie  with  the  wheat, 
by  growing  togither,  for  safetie  more  great. 
Let  white  wheat  be  ton,  be  it  deere,  be  it  cheape, 
the  sooner  to  ripe,  for  the  sickle  to  reape.' 

TussER,  Fine  Hundred  PotJiUs  of  Good  Hxuibandrie 
[September]. 

The  term  MunJcer  is  evidently  corrupted  from  Xnaeom,  q.  v. 

HTJBOT  [mur'gi'l,  sh,  a  contemptuous  term  for  a  miner  or  collier. — 
Wellinoton.  Compare '  Murche,  lytyll  man,'  in  Prompt  Parv.^  upon 
which  Mr.  Wa^  remarks : — *  This  name  for  a  dwarf  does  not  appear 
to  be  retained  in  any  of  the  local  dialects,  although  preserved,  as  it 
would  appear,  in  the  simame  MurchisonJ 

MUBSAL.    See  Moral. 

WSE,  SKITSB  [mea*B],  Pulverbatch;  Wsiunqton.     Qy.  com. 
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[smeu's]^  Weu,  ah^  a  small  hole  or  '^run  *  through  a  hedge,  made  by 
8  hare  or  rabbit  in  its  iarackr 

'  Take  a  hare  without  a  rrni$€y 
And  a  knave  without  excuse, 
And  hang  them  up.' 

Howell's  Euylish  Proverbs,  p.  12,  o,  in  Narea 

* 1  know  your  muaees,  your  inlets  and  outlets^  and  whereyer 

the  rabbets  pass,  the  ferret  or  weezel  may  venture.' — BAYBNSCBOFr, 
Careless  Lovers,  1673,  in  Wr. 

Cf.  Pare(l). 

KUSET  [meu'zi*],  adj.  inquisitivH  —  Whitchurch;  Ellbsmere. 
*  Tak'  car'  whad  yo*  bin  about,  'er's  very  museyJ 

MTJSICIAHEB,  sh,,  ohaoU.  a  performer  on  a  musical  instrument, — 
a  musician. — Pulverbatch  ;  Wem.  Qy.  com.  *  Who  'ad'n'ee  hir  a 
musidaner  at  the  daincin'  ? '  *  One  o'  the  blind  Tithers  [Tudors]  o* 
the  Gattin  played  the  fiddle  [1815]— that  wuz  all  the  music  we  'ad'n.' 

*  He  beareth  Argent,  a  Musiciwter  pla^ring  on  a  Trebk  Yial,  cloathed 
all  in  blew  with  a  Scarlet  Cloak  hanging  on  his  back,  Hat  Sabte^ 
Feather  Giiles.  This  is  the  Crest  of  Fidler  in  Couniri/ton,^ — Academt^ 
of  Armory,  Bk.  III.  ch.  iii.  p.  156. 

MUST,  sh,  ground  apples  (for  cider). — Clee  Hills.     Gf.  Pomioe. 

WST-TirB,  ah,  the  tub  into  which  the  apple-pulp  is  put,  in  the 
process  of  cider  making. — Ibid, 

*  Must  <tt6.' — Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Stoddesden),  1870. 

MUZZLE,  V.  n,  to  root  with  the-  snout,  as  pigs  do. — Pitlverbatch. 
'Tell  Humphrey  Bobe'ts  to  send  a  dozen-  rings  fur  the  little  pigs, 
they  bin  beginnin'  to  muzzle,  I  see.'  Mr.  Halliwell  has  thi&  for 
'  Devon.' 

MY  OOV 8,  interj.  perhaps  a  corruption  of  some  Romish  adjuratioir 
having  reference  to  the  *  Sacred  Wouvds.^  Com.  The  term  in  its 
present  form  seems  to  be  pretty  old,  and  Farquhar  may  have  heard  it 
by  *  Severn  Side : ' — 

*  Braz,  Will  you  fight  for  the  Lady,  Sir  ? 
Plume,  No,  Sir,  but  111  have  her  notwithstanding. 

Thou  Peerless  Princess  of  Salopian  Plains^ 
Envy^d  by  Nymphs  and  worshiped  by  the  Swains — 

Braz,  Oons,  ax !  not  fight  for  her ! 
Plume,  Pitthee  be  quiet — ^I  shall  be  out — ' 


Recruiting  Officer,  Act  HI.    Scena — The  walk  by 
the  Severn  Side  [Shrewsbury}. 


HAB  [nab-],  (1)  v.  a.,  «?.?  to  dupe ;  to  trick.  Com.  The  Eev.  Wm. 
Gilpin  of  Chui-ch  Pulverbatch,  preaching  to  his  rural  congregation 
in  Churton  Church — about  1836— said,  *  Some  of  you,  some  of  you, 
calling  yourselves  honest  men  go  to  the  fair  to  buy  and  to  sell,  and 
when  you  come  back,  you  boast  that  you  "  naibed  the  chap ! "  ' 

'  Nab  me,  HI  nab  thee.'— -Ray's  Proverbs,  p.  274. 
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(2)  v.  a. , »/.  ?  to  seize  hold  of  unexpectedly.  Com.  '  The  "  Bobbies  '^ 
'an  bin  lookin'  out  for  them  poachin'  chaps  a  good  wilde,  but  thej 
fMbbed  'em  at  the  far.' 

'  Dan.  nappe,  to  snatch ;  snatch  at ;  pluck.' — ^Wedg. 

VAO  J^nag*],  (1)  v.  a.  and  v,  n.  to  irritate  the  temper  by  constant  fault-   * 
finding;   to  carp.    Ck>m«    'I'm  despert  Bonr  for  poor  Samwel;  'e 
wuz  a  right  tidy  mon  afore  'e  got  married,  but  'is  wife's  nagged  'im, 
tell  Vs  bin  fy^r  druv  to  drink — as  yo'  met'n  say — ^by  a  d6man's  tongue,' 

*  N.  nagga,  to  gnaw ;  to  irritate,  plague,  disturb.' — ^Wedo. 

(2)  V,  n.  to  keep  up  a  slight  but  constant  ]>ain ;  to  gnaw,  as  of  an 
aching  tooth.  Com.  '  I  couldna  sleep  las'  night  fur  the  tuth-ache, 
it  wimna  to  say  yiolenty  but  kep'  nug,  nag,  naggin'  all  the  wilde  till 
about  four  o'dock.' 

VAOEB  [nai'gor'],  sh.y  var.  pr,  an  auger. — Clun.  'Fowre  nagers' 
are  enumerated  amongst  sundry  miscellaneous  items  in  an  Inventory^ 
dated  at  Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 

*  Terebrwnf  navegar,'  occurs  in  Archhp,  jElfric^s  Vocabulary,  x,  cent. 
See  Wr.  yocaba,  Yol.  i.  p.  16.    Nauger  is  the  correct  form,  not  auger, 

HAIIrPASSEB,  sb.  a  gimlet.  Com.  Called  a  'Nail-piercer'  by 
Bandle  Holme.    C£  Bore-passer. 

'BAIHT,  sb.  an  aunt  —  Shrewsbury;  Pulyerbatch;  Ellesmerb. 
Qy.  com.  *  As  yo'  comen  throm  school,  Mary,  g6a  by  the  Bonk  an' 
axe  'ow  yore  N uncle's  ancler  is,  an'  teU  yore  Naint  I'm  gwe'in  to 
Soseb'ry  o'  Saturd'y  if  'er  wants  a  narrand.     C£  Aint,  also  Vuncle. 

VAKED  AS  A  EOBIH,  j^^r.  quite  naked :  said  chiefly  of  an  un- 
dressed child, — *  W'y  yo'  bin  as  naked  as  a  robin,*    Com. 

VAKED-LADT,  sb.  Colchicum  autumnale,  the  Autumnal  Crocus. — 
Shrewsbttby. 

VAH,  inter),  and  interrog.,  obsols.  this  term  is  equiyalent  to  the 
'  I  beg  your  pardon '  of  modem  '  polite  society,'  when  an  obseryation 
has  been  either  not  heard  or  not  understood ;  it  scarcely  amounts  to 
'  What  do  you  say  P '  Nan  is  yery  seldom  used  now ;  only  a  few  of 
the  aged  folk  seem  to  retain  it  [1875].— Pulyerbatch;  Church 
Stretton;  Clun. 

^^%^  ^^  '  Nan,  used  as  an  interrogation ;  as — Nan  P  t.  e.  What 
did  you  say  P    Kent'    See  Anan  in  Hal. 

HAVCTy  sh.  the  pudding  in  a  pig  which  is*  next  in  size  to  the 
paunch. — ^Pulyerbatch.    See  Soger. 

VAHHT,  (1)  sb.  same  as  ITaacy,  aboye.     Clun.     See  Hodge. 
(2)  sb.  the  stomach.— Wellington.     C£  Duff  (2). 

HAHHY-VINE-HOLES^  sb.  Lampetra  fluvidtih's,  the  Lampem. — 
Shrewsbury;  Pulyerbatch.    Qy.  com. 

VAP-AT-ITOOIT,  same  as  Betty-go-to-bed-at-noon,  q.  y.— Ellesmere. 

VATIOIT,  adv.,  sl.l  yery, — *  nation  cowd,'  Com.  Pegge  giyes  this 
for  *  Kent,  Norf.,  and  Suff.' 
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ITATiyE  [nai'tiv],  adj.,  pec.  used  ellipticallj  for  'native  place,* — 
'  Worfchen's  my  native,^    Com. 

ITATITBE,  8h.,  pec.  natural  goodness ;  nutrition :  said  of  food. — 
Newport.  A  shopkeeper  observed  to  one  of  his  customers  [1872] 
that,  having  tried  the  Australian  meat^  he  found  he  oould  not  recom- 
mend it,  for  it  was  *  so  overdone,  there  seemed  to  be  no  naturt  left 
in  it.' 

IT  AYE  [nai*v],  sh.  a  prop  to  support  the  shaft  of  a  loaded  cart  when 
the  horse  is  out ;  it  is  made  of  a  strong  oak-branch  having  three  forks, 
which  serve  for  feet — the  branch  being  inverted. — Pulvebbatch. 

Grose  has  *  Nape^  or  Nepe.  A  piece  of  wood  that  hath  three  feet, 
used  to  support  tiie  fore  part  of  a  loaded  waggon.    N.'    Cf.  Vamp. 

HAT-WOSD,  sh.  a  by-word. — Pulvbrbatch;  Cleb  Hills.  'I 
55nna  be  the  first  to  be  married  at  the  new  church ;  I  amma  gwein  to 
be  a  nay-toord  to  all  the  parish.' 

' ...  if  I  do  not  guU  him  into  a  nay-word,  and  make  him  a 
common  recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in 
my  bed.'— TwcZ/tA  NigM,  11.  iii  146. 

VEAB,  NEAB-FISTEB,  adj.,  pec.  penurious;  stingy;  grasping. 
Com.  '  Ifs  nuthin'  like  the  same  place  sence  the  poor  owd  Miasia 
died,  they  bin  so  'mot  an'  grindin' — ^nobody  likes  to  g66  ni^  the 
*ouse.' 

'  Near,  covetous.    North.    As,  He  is  a  near  man.' — ^Pegge. 

NECK,  V.  a.  to  kill  fowls  by  pulling  their  necks  out,  or  rabbits  by' 
giving  them  a  blow  on  the  back  of  Sie  neck. — Shrewsbury;  Whit- 
church.   Qy.  com. 

NECK-HOLE,  sb.  the  nape  of  the  neck.    Com. 

NEEDLESS  [need -lis],  (1)  adj.,  pec.  shiftless;  helpless. — Pulvbr- 
batch. '  I'm  despert  sorry  fur  that  mon,  'e's  got  sich  a  needleis  piece 
fdr  a  wife — 'is  wages  bin  gwun  afore  'e  'as  'em — an'  'e's  right  tidy 
'isself.' 

(2)  adj.,  pec,  oh$ol$.  nameless:  said  of  an  unba|>tized  infant. — 
Ellesmere,  WeisTiampton.  '  Whad'n'ee  call  that  child?'  'Oh,  it's 
needless  yet,  poor  thing,  it  hanna  bin  chris'nod.' 

NEEDNA,  V.  a.  need  not ;  have  no  occasion  to  be,  &c.     Com. 

*  Roger.  I  needna  mak'  eic  speed  my  blood  to  spill, 
I'll  warrant  death  come  soon  enough  a- will.' 

AUiAir  Bamsay,  TTie  OentU  Shepherd,  I.  i.  p.  9. 

NEELD.    See  NUd. 

NE'ES-A,  contraction  of  Never-a,  q.  v. 

NEESENIN',  part.  adj.  nesting — seeking  for  birds'  nesta — Newport. 
See  Nests. 

NEEST,  sb.,  var.  pr.  a  nest. — Newport  ;  Ellesmere.    See  Nests. 

NE8H  [nesh*],  (1)  adj.  delicate;  tender:  said  of  the  health  or 
physical  constitution.  Com.^  (1)  *It  wunna  likely  as  a  poor  little 
nesh  child  like  'er  could  do ;  it  66d  tak'  a  strung  girld  i'  toat  plaoe.' 
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(2)  '  Yo'  lads  be  off  out  o'  doors,  an'  nod  rook  round  the  fire — yo'n  bo 
as  ne$h  as  a  noud  66man.' 

*  Wmnmon  is  of  netche  flescbe.' 

Owl  and  NightingaU,  L  1387. 

'  '*  Gk>d  sane  tbe  Qneene  of  England,''  be  said, 
**  for  ber  blood  is  yerry  neehe, 
as  neere  ynto  ber  I  am 
as  a  colloppe  sbome  from  tbe  flesb." ' 

King  James  and  Browne,  L  119.    Peirey  Folio  M8., 
Yol.  i.  p.  141,  ed.  Hales  and  Fumivall* 

(2^  a((;.  poor-spirited ;  lacking  energy. — ^Wem.  ' 'Er's  a  ne^A  piece, 
'er  dunna  do  above  'afe  a  day'is  work,  an'  '^s  no  use  at  aU  unaer  a 
eow  [milking  a  cow].* 

'A.S.  hneac;  O.Dn.  neBch;  Gbth.  hnasque;  nesb,  mollis,  tener,' — 
Strat. 

VEST,  adv.  next. — Colukrt. 

'  And  sum  sals  bot  l^e  nest  yeire 

Folnand    .    * ' 

Cursor  Mundi  (a.i>.  1320,  eirta),    Specim,  Early 
Eng,,  yii.  L  5. 

A.S.  neahsi;  Dan.  ncai,  nigbest;  next.    C^  Kigb. 

BESTS,  sb.  pi.  [nee-zn],  Shrewsbury  ;  K'ewport  ;  Wem  ;  Oswestry. 
Fnesi'z],  Shrewsbtjrt;  CiiUN;  Corve  Dale;  Ludlow,  [nisi'z], 
jhiLVERBATCH ;  WoRTHEN ;  Clun.  [nis'ts],  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulver- 
batch;  WoRTHEir;  Clxtn.  [nee'sts],  Ellesmerb.  Of  tbe  different 
plurals  of  nest  obtaining  in  tbe  Sbrewsbury  district,  it  may  be  observed 
tbat  neesen  is  one  cbiefly  employed  by  uie  aged  folk ;  a  fact  wbicb 
seems  to  point  to  tbe  conclusion  tbat  it  is  in  ss  tbe  oldest  form  of  all 
tbat  are  bere  given. 

AJSViSit-A,  adv.  not  a,  or  onei  Com.  '  Tbeer's  fiever-a  spot  o'  milk 
i'  tbe  'ouse.'  * 

*  be  bad  neuer  a  penny  left  in  bis  pursse, 

neuer  a  pooiny  but  3, 
&  one  was  brasse,  &  anotber  was  lead, 
&  anotber  was  wbite  mony.' 

The  Heir  of  Lin,  11.  33,  34.    Percy  Folio  MS. , 
vol.  i.  p.  176,  ed.  Hales  and  FumivalL 
See  MaU.  zxvii  14. 

_____     * 

HEVEA-A-OITE,  none ;  neitber.    Com.     '  Never-a-one  on  'em  ossed 

to  'elp.'    See  Grammar  Oatlines  {indefinite  ]^onouns). 

HEW-PAVOLED,  OfiJ.  new;  new-fasbioned ;  novel,  as  of  some 
pursuit  or  *  bobby.'— Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Ellesmere. 
Qy.  com.  (1)  'HI  a  none  o'  tbem  neto-f angled  ways;  I  like  tbings 
done  as  tbey  bin  use't  to  be,  an'  I  know  yo'  canna  mend  'em.^ 
(2)  *Wy,  dear  'eart  alive!  Jenny,  wbad  new-Jangled  fasbions  ban 
y&  got  i  yore  yed  now  ? '  said  a  Welsbampton  woman  to  ber  daugbter, 
wbo  was  just  come  bome  from  ber  '  place  witb  newly-aoquired  tastes, 
wbicb  sbe  was  busily  disclosing. 
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*  So  netnefangd  ben  they  of  hir  mete, 
And  louen  nouelries  of  propre  kynde.' 

Chauceb,  F,  618  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeai 

'  At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  mirth.' 

Love's  Labour  Lost,  L  L  106. 

Mr.  Oliphant  says  that  Chaucer  was  the  first  to  use  '  Newfangd* 
Mr.  Nares  and  the  editors  of  *  The  Bible  Word-Book*  alike  remark  of 
New-fangled  that  it  is  'not  yet  quite  obsolete.'  See  Fangle,  in 
Wedo.    Cf.  Fangled  {ante). 

VEW-TISUDE,  sb.,  oh&oh.  the  Kew-year's-tide ;  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  — Pulyerbatch.  A  couplet  which  sets  forth  that  the  days 
attam  a  slightly  increased  length  at  this  season  runs  as  follows : — 

*  New^vU-tide 
A  cock-stride.' 

KEX'-TO-lTEX'y  adv,  in  order  of  succession ;  consecutiyely, — '  three 
nights  ncac'-to-nttB'.' — Shrewsbury;  Clun.    Qy.com. 

HICE,  adj,  oyer-particular ;  fastidious — in  regard  of  food.  Com. 
'  'E  shall  shift  'is  fit  from  under  my  table,  'e*8  got'n  so  despert  fitce, 
theer's  nuthin'  good  enough  fur  'im.' 

*  Portia,  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes.' 

Merchant  of  Venice,  H.  L  14. 

*  More  nice  than  wise.' — Kay's  Proverbs^  p.  203. 

HIGH,  adv.  and  prep,  near — ^regularly  compared,  as,  ^  'E  never  come 
nigh,  fur  all  'e  promised.'  '  Draw  up  nigher  the  fire.'  ^  'E  st6od  at 
the  top  nighest  the  Maister.'    Com. 

* — was  nei^e  atte  de^e.' — William  ofPaleme,  1.  1511. 

'  And  neigh  the  castel  swiche  ther  dwelten  three.' 

Chaucer,  B.  550  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeai 

*  Prospero,  Why,  that's  my  spirit ! 
But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  P 

Arid,  Close  by,  my  master. ' 

Tempest,  I.  ii.  15. 

A  note  in  the  Bible  Word-Book  says  that  nigh  is  *  a  common  pro- 
vincialism in  Su£Polk.'  See  Dr.  Morris's  Historical  English  Accidence^ 
p.  108. 

A.S.  nedh,  nSh;  sp.  nfhst,  nigh,  nighest,  of  which  the  oomp.  is 
nearfa.    Cf.  Keflt,  also  Aiiigh. 

HIOHT-HAWK,  sb,  the  European  Goat-sucker. — Clun,  Clungun- 
ford  Hill  and  Shelderton  Bocks;  Oswestry.  See  Nyghte  Crowe  in 
Prompt,  Parv,  with  Way's  Note.    C£  Chum-owl,  also  liich-fowl. 

nOHT-JAB,  same  as  above. — Bridgnorth. 

niiD  [nil'd],  (1)  8b.f  var,  pr,  a  neeld-~old  form  for  needle.  Com. 
*  Come  an'  look  my  knittin'-ntW — theer's  a  good  child.'  *  Wy  yo'n 
stuck  it  i'  yore  cap,  Gran  ! '  Slight  stitching  tiiat  won't  hold  is  said 
to  have  been  '  sewed  5oth  a  wut  [hot]  nild  an  a  bumin*  thrid.' 
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*  We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial  gods, 
Have  with  our  neeld»  created  boui  one  flower, 

Both  on  one  sampler, ' 

Midsummer  Ntghfi  Dream,  III.  ii.  204. 

'  Acua,  nelde,'  occurs  in  a  SemiSaxan  VocabtUari/f  in  Wr.  yooabs., 
Tol.  i.  p.  94.    A.S.  ndcU,  a  needle. 

(2)  sh,  a  needle  used  in  stemming  holes  for  blasting. — ^Pulyeb- 
BATCH,  Arscott,    Qy.  com.    M  T.    C£.  Pricker. 

HILE,  same  as  Caplin,  q.  v. — Corve  Dale  ;  Ludlow. 

VIMBLE-TAILOS,  eb.  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse. — Bridgnorth. 
See  Bottle-tit. 

HDfB-COBirSy  sKy  at  the  last  after-supper  pipe. — Clee  Hilus.  Qy. 
com.     '  m  g66  an'  a  my  nine'Coms,  an'  then  I'll  be  off  to  bed.' 

VnrBTED,  adj,  addicted  to  evil  ways.  Com.  ^'E's  a  nineted 
pippin  * :  said  of  a  yicious  youth. 

VnrTE  [nei-ntl,  (1)  t?.  a.  to  beat.  Qy.  com.  *  Billy,  if  yo'  dunna 
come  back  an  get  on  wuth  that  leasin'  I'll  ninte  yore  'ide  far  yo* ' : 
so  said  *  Jack-the-Bot*s '  daughter  to  her  boy. 

(2)  V.  n.  to  ^  along.— Clee  Hills;    Ludlow;    Bridonorth, 
'  xiiey  wun  comin'  alung  as  fast  as  the  pony  could  ninte,' 

HIFPIT  [lup'it],  v.  w.  to  go  quickly ;  to  hurry. — Craven  Arms. 
*  Wen  I^eard  the  w'istle,  didnad  I  nippit .« ' 

VISOAL  [niz'gul],  (l)  sb,  the  smallest  and  weakliest  of  a  brood  of 
any  kind  of  domestic  fowls. — Pulverbatch.  *  I've  nussed  this  poor 
lickle  nisgcU  in  o61  this  two  days  an'  nights,  an'  see  'ow  peart  'e's 
gotten.' 

(2)  »b,  the  smallest  of  a  litter  of  pigs. — Olun  ;  Ludlow. 

KTTY  [niti*],  adj\  bright ;  sparkling :  said  of  ale.     Com.     '  I  wuz 
.  firittened  Ven  I  tapped  the  ale,  it  looked  jest  like  barm  i'  the  jug ;  but 
Ven  I  poured  it  i'  tne  glass  it  wuz  nitty,  an'  as  clier  as  sack.* 

*  Nitid  {nitidus),  dean,  .  .  .  fair,  bright.'— BLOUirr's  OloMographia, 
p.  435. 
'Lat.  ntfldoy  to  make  bright  or  clear.' — Did.  Etym.  Lat, 

HO,  adv.,  pee.  not.  Com.  *  Well,  I  carna  w'ether  yo'  dun  it  or  wo, 
it's  all  the  same  to  me.' 

VOBBLETT,  same  as  Hoggety,  below.— Wem. 

VOBBT,  sb,  a  sucking  foal. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Craven 
Arms. 

VOSi  adv.  not.    Com.    See  T  (1 )  in  Grammar  Outlines  {consonants). 

HOD  'AFE  BAD,  phr.  very  good.  Com.  'Well,  Joe,  did  they 
^ve  you  what  you  liked  ? '  asked  a  clergyman  of  an  old  man  who  had 
just  nad  a  capital  dinner  in  the  rector^r  utchen.  *  W'y,  iss,  Sir,'  said 
Joe,  doggedly,  '  they  p&t  me  a  bit  o*  bif,  an'  it  wunnaa  *a/e  bad.'  To 
express  approval  or  opinion  in  this  negative,  doubtful  fashion  is  a 
characteristic  of  Shropshire  folk,  and.  until  it  is  understood,  is  often  a 
source  of  vexation  to  strangers  who  dwell  in  their  midst,  as  when  a 
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clergyman  recently  come  to  bia  benefice  heard  himself  thus  appraised 
^  Our  paas*n  inna  80  bad  as  some,  that's  all  I  *aye  to  sav  fur  'im ; ' — ^he 
was  much  disturbed,  till  a  friend  assured  him  that  tne  remark  was 
meant  to  convey  the  speakei^s  decided  approbation  of  his  rector. 

SO  DAVGEB,  iutefj.  Not  at  aU  likely !  Nothing  of  the  kind  !^ 
a  deprecatory  exclcumation  constantly  in  use,  apropos,  or  maldproa,  to 
the  occasion.  Com.  '  So  I  'ear  yo'  bin  gwelin  to  be  married.  Turn. 
'  No  daingeVf  Missis—axin'  i'  church  inna  marryin',  an'  I  amma  oome 
to  that  yit.'  See  A  (13)  in  Qrammar  Outlines  {voweU,  &c.).  G£ 
Banger. 

HOOOEV  [nogn],  (1)  adj.,  obsols,  made  of  no^^,— coarse  refuse  of 
flax  or  hemp. — Fxtlyebbatch  ;  Glee  Hills. 

*  In  the  trunk  at  the  end  of  the  Fresse,    Imprimis  eyghtenne  payre 
of  hempten  sheets  and  six  paire  of  noggen  sheets  vij".'— intwiUory  .  .  . 
Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bishop's  CasUe,  1625. 
C£  Herden. 

(2)  adi,y  ohsols,  dull ;  stupid ;  rough. — ^Pulvebbatgh  ;  Glee  Hills  ; 
Much  WEifLOCK ;  Wellington.  '  A  noggen  mother's  better  than  a 
c^owden  faither : '  so  said  old  MoUy  Johnson  of  Wrockwardine,  then 
[1857]  in  her  ninety- fourth  year ;  she  was  speaking  of  a  young  £Eimily 
left  motherless,  and  she  gave  it  as  the  *  experience  of  ufe '  that  the 
homely  old  proverb  was  a  true  saying. 

HOOOEN-TEDDBD,  same  as  Vof  gle-yedded^  below. — ^Wem. 

I'OOOETT  [nog'utr],  ctdj,  big ;  clumsy,  as  of  the  head  of  a  walking- 
stick. — PuLVERBATCH,  Arscott,  *  Han  yo*  sid  my  stick  ? '  *  No ;  whad 
sort  wuz  it — a  'ooked  un  P '    '  No ;  a  noggety-yedded  un.'   Ct  Kobblety. 

HOOOLEB,  sb.,  obsols^  a  stupid  person ;  a  blockhead. — Pulverbatch. 
See  Koggling,  below. 

VOOOLE-TEDDBD,  adj,y  obsols.  thick-headed;  stupid. — Pulver- 
batch. "E's  a  noggle^yedded  auf— nuthin'  better.'  Gfl  Vog^gen- 
yedded,  above. 

VOOOLDf 0,  adj.,  obsols.  bungling ;  blundering.  —  Pulverbatch. 

*  Well,  yo'  han  maden  a  nogglin*  job  o'  that,  any  ways.'  '  Whad  did'n'ee 
Bpect  different,  w'en  yo'  knowed  as  I  wuz  authin'  but  a  noggler  afore 
I  started  on  it'     See  Noggler,  above. 

NOO-M&N  [nog'mun],  sb.,  obs,  a  country  weaver. — Pulverbatch. 

*  Poor  owd  Spake  [Speake]  the  nog^^man  called  to  beg  a  spot  o'  drink ; 
if  s  'ard  times  ^th  'im  now  nobody  spins — 'e  teUs  me  'e  gets  a  bit  o' 
yom  from  the  factory,  an'  waives  it  'imself,  an'  it  shoots  mem  folks  as 
bin  too  lazy  to  spin  fur  tharselves.*  Sometimes  a  rope-maker  was 
called  a  no^-man. 

SO  GBEAT  SHAKES,  phr.  not  good  for  much ;  '  below  par.'  Com. 
"*  *0w  bin'ee,  Matty  P — ^I  hanna  sid  yo'  this  lung  wilde.'  *  Well,  indeed, 
Pm  no  great  shakes ;  IVe  bin  tossicated  66ih.  one  thing  or  other,  the 
bwoy  breakin'  is  leg  an'  that — 'e  met  as  well  a  bin  lulled.' 

XOOS,  obsols.  same  as  Herdes,  q.  v. — Pulverbatch  ;  Clee  Hills. 
Der,  *  noggen '  (1). 
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VOKKf  adv.,  pec.  a  yerj  short  time ;  next  to  no  time,  as  of  going  or 
coming.  Com.  '  Now,  Ted,  I  want  yo'  to  run  a  narrand  for  me,  an' 
yo'  mun  be  none  away,  else  the  Maistor  561  be  'ere  afore  yo.' 

HOH-PLTTSH,  ftb.,  var.  pr.,  pec.  a  position  of  difficulty  or  disad- 
vantage.— ^PuLVBRBATCH.  Qy,  com.  *Poor  owd  Mr.  Ambler!  'e 
wuz  Qie  best  mon  i'  the  parish  odth  'is  chem — 'e  d5dna  see  a  poor 
neighbour  at  a  non^ush  far  a  bit  o'  ooal,  or  anythin'  else  as  men  or 
'orses  coulden  do.' 

VOVSICAL,  adj.y  var.  pr.  nonsensical — ^in  a  disagreeable  way. — 
PuiiVERBATCH ;  Wem.  *  Nevor  'eed  whad  that  feUow  says,  'e's  al'a3rs 
on  o5th  'is  nannecU  talk.' 

HOOK-SHOTXiSJN ,  (1)  adj.  having  many  sharp  turns  and  angles. — 
Whitchttrch,  Whixall.  An  old  farmer  cautioned  a  certain  person 
against  taking  a  short  cut  across  some  fields  because  the  way  was 
very  *  nettk-shotten,' 

'  — that  nook-aJujiten  isle  of  Albion.' 

K.  Henry  F.,  IV.  v.  14. 

'Ijayamon  [a.d.  1205,  circa]  has  the  word  nook  (ang^us).  .  .  . 

The  poet,   speaking  of  a  mere,   says,   '*Feower 

noked  he  is."  .  .  .  There  are  some  other  common  words,  which  he 
is  the  first  English  writer  to  use.' — Sources  of  Standard  English, 
pp.  114,  115. 

(2)  pari.  adj.  stationed — as  a  matter  of  idle  habit — in  the  chimney- 
corner  : — *  Sich  a  neuk-ehoUen  thing  inna  wuth  'er  saut' — ^WmxcHUBCH, 
TiUtock. 

*  Kate  sits  i'  the  neuk, 
Suppin'  lien  broo ; 
Deil  tak'  Eate, 
An'  she  be  a  noddin'  too.' 

Robert  Burns,  FoemSy  p.  276, 1.  1,  c.  2. 

See  Oo  (12)  in  Qrammar  Outlines  (vowdSf  &c.), 

VOO'S'SF'ELLyab,  the  labouring-man's  luncheon-time. — ^Wellington. 
Pegge  has  *  Noon-scape,  the  time  when  labourers  rest  after  dinner. 
Lane'     Cf.  Bait. 

HOPE,  BITD-irOPE  [noa-p],  sh.  PyrrMla  ruhicilla,  the  Bullfinch. 
— Bridgnorth.  Nope  ^  ope  =  aupe,  and  avpe  ^  aipe,  the  word  used 
for  bullfinch  in  the  following : — 

« nightingales. 

And  alpes,  and  fincmes,  and  wode-wales.' 

Bom.  of  the  Rose^  1.  658. 

'  To  philomell  the  next,  the  linet  we  prefer ; 
And  by  tbat  warbling  bird,  the  wood-larke  place  we  then. 
The  red-sparrow,  the  nope,  the  red-breast,  and  the  wren.' 

Drayton's  Pdyolhion,  Song  xiii,  in  Wr. 

Bandle  Holme  gives  '  Nope '  in  a  category  of  birds,  '  Canorous,  or 
of  a  Singine  kind ; '  but  as  he  includes  *  Bvlfinch '  also  in  the  same 
list,  he  probably  did  not  identify  them  as  being  one  and  the  same 
biri — Academy  of  Armory ,  Bk.  IL  ch.  xiii.  p.  309. 

*  Nope,  a  bullfinch.  Suf!.'— Pegge.  See  -4  (pc  in  Hal.  Cf.  Plum- 
bndder. 
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I'OPES,  sb,pl,y  ohsA  children,^— a  term  employed  amongst  the  mining 
population.  — Colliery. 

Compare  E.E.  *knape;  A.S.  cnapa;  O.Fiifl.  knapa;  O.Sax.  cnafo; 
O.IceL  knapi,  a  boy,'  m  Steat. 

I'OB,  eonj\,  pec.  than, — *  better  n&r  that/ — Cleb  Hills  ;  Ludlow  ; 
Newport. 

' "  &  more  nor  this,  he  dyes  for  yonr  Lone, 
Therfore,  Lady,  show  some  pittye.'' ' 

Will  Stewart  and  John,  1.  83.     Percy  Folio  MS.^ 
Tol.  iii.  p.  219,  ed.  Hales  and  FumiyalL 

*  For  some  few  bags  of  cash,  that,  I  wat  weel, 
I  nae  mair  need  nor  carts  do  a  third  wheel.' 

Allan  Eamsay,  The  Gentle  ShepJierd,  IV.  ii.  p.  66. 

Grose  giyes  *  nor '  for  than  as  '  North.' 

SOBATIOir  [noar'ai'shun],  eb.  a  fussy,  discussional  talk  about  a 
matter, — 'much  ado  about  nothing.^  Clearly  an  oration  is  meant 
Com.  *  Poor  owd  Nelly !  'er  went  off  verra  soodden  MSond'y  wuz- 
a-wik.  Ah  went  in  theer  o*  the  Soond'y  evenin',  an'  as  soon  as  iyer 
Ah  looked  at  'er  Ah  seed  as  'er  were  tuk  for  dyeath,  an'  Ah  962  to  'er 
daater,  **  Merier,"  Ah  sez,  "  yer  MSother  looks  verra  baad."  "  Eh ! "  'er 
sez,  **  Ah  dunna  think  as  'er  s  no  wus  till  wot  'er  'as  bin. "  •*  Merier," 
Ah  sez,  **  tae  moi  woord  fur  it,  'er's  strook  fur  dyeath,  an'  vo'  'ad  ought 
to  sen'  fur  the  doctor — oither  the  doctor  or  the  paarson,"  Ah  sez,  "  far 
theer'll  be  sich  a  noraition  all  o'er  the  pleaoe  if  we  letten  'er  doi  wi'out 
annyim ;  "  an'  Ah  went  across  baack  agen  to  our  'ouse  an'  axed  moi 
Maester,  wud  'e  goo  fur  the  paarson  to  owd  Nelly  ? — an'  'e'd  taen  'is 
boots  off,  an'  were  i5ost  goom'  $op  the  steers,  an'  'e  sed,  '*  No,  they 
med  ^00  thersens,' — an'  Ah  sez  to  'im,  *'  My  laad,"  Ah  sez,  '^  Ah'U 
do  moi  dooty  by  owd  Nelly  as  Ah  expec'  to  'i&ye  someim  to  do  it  by 
may,"  an'  wi'  thaat  Ah  set  off  fui  the  Rector  mysen,  j5o8t  as  An 
were,  an'  dark  at  noight,  an'  twelve  o'clock  afore  e  raught  baadL  to 
owd  Nelly's,  an'  the  fas'  thing  as  'e  did — soon^s  iver  ^e  got  in — 'e  brot 
out  a  spot  o'  braandy  out'n  'is  pockit,  an'  'e  axed  me,  '*  'Ad  Ah  iver-a 
^sh  egg  i'  the  'ouseP"  an'  Ah  sed,  ''Eh  dear!  yes,  Sir,"  Ah  sez, 
**  plenty  o'  eggs ;  "  an'  'e  toud  me  to  breek  won  an' part  the  yolk  fro' 
the  woite,  an' blend  it  5op  wi'  the  braandy ;  so  Ah  blent  it  <Sop  as  'e 
toud  me,  an'  'e  gi'ed  it  owd  Nelly  'issen,  an'  it  sim'd  to  n6onsh  'er 
loike,  an'  'er  continnied  on  tiU  momin',  an'  went  off  verra  quoite  jdost 
after  we'd  'adden  our  brekfasses— Ah  knowed  'er  were  8tr5ok  fur 
dyeath  soon  as  iver  Ah  seed  ''er  o'the  Soond'y  noight'  [Edgmond, 
1872]. 

S'OSE  rnoa*z],  v,  a.,  pec,  to  take  the  blossoms  off  black  currants  and 
gooseberries  preparatory  to  preserying  them.  Qy.  com.  *  We  noied 
about  eight  quai-ts  o'  black  currants  after  milkin'  time,  an'  then  theer 
WU2  a  great  side-basket  o'  gooseb'ries  to  nose,^ 

VOTTAMT  [not'u'mi'],  sb.,  var,  jyr.  a  thin,  meagre  person, — one  worn 
to  'skin  and  bone'  by  illness  or  worry;  an  anatomy.  It  was 
remarked  of  a  certain  '  faddy  *  mistress,  concerning  her  maid-servant, 
that  *  'er'd  werrited  the  poor  girld  till  'er  wuz  a  rael  nattamy  ! ' 

HOW  JUST,  adv.  a  point  of  time  immediately  preceding  the  present. 
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Com.      *Wy,  Maister,  w'eer'n'ee  bin?     The  Squire  wuz  'ere  now 
jestf  an'  vanted  to  see  you.*     Of.  Juat  now. 

VOWT  [nou't],  sb,  nothing ;  naught :  a  term  employed  by  the 
rougher  class  of  speakers. — Wellinoton  ;  Collibby  ;  Newport. 

'  )7an  was  )>e  godwif  glad  *  and  gan  it  £aire  kepe, 
i7at  it  want^  nouit  *  )7at  it  wold  haue.' 

William  of  PdUme,  I  72. 

A.S.  ndwiht,  naught. 

HTTCHID,  part,  adj,^  ohs, )  stunted  in  growth  in  consequence  of 
haying  been  ill-fed  and  neglected :  said  of  animals. — PxTLVEBBATon ; 
WoBTHEN.    '  That  pig  o'  Molly  Bobe'ts's  is  rmchid;  if  11  never  come . 
to  nuthin'.' 

Bay  gives  '  NusKd,  Starved  in  the  bringing  up,'  in  South  and  East 
Country  Words. 

See  Gh  (3)  in  Grammar  Outlines  {consonants,  &c).     C£  Stoken. 

BUVCLE  [nungk'l],  sb.  an  uncle.  'Dun  yo'  call  yore  Nuncle  a 
noud  mon  ?  W'y  my  Nunde  Ben  lived  to  be  a  'undred  an'  two,  an' 
yore's  inna-d-above  four-score ! ' 

Mr.  Nares  says  that  Nuncle  was  'originally  a  familiar  contraction  of 
mine  uncle,  and  was  the  customary  apj)ellation  of  the  licensed  fool  to 
his  superiors.'  So  Shakespeare  has  it  in  K.  Lear,  L  iv.,v.y  where  the 
Fool  repeatedly  addresses  Lear  as  Nuncle. 

Mr.  Nares  also  says  that  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Pilgrim,  lY.  i., 
'when  Alinda  assumes  the  character  of  a  fool,  she  meets  Alphonso  and 
caUs  him  nuncle;  to  which  he  replies  by  calling  her  naunt,  by  a 
similar  change  of  au7it*  Of.  Naint.  See  N  (1)  m  Orammar  Out- 
lines (consonants,  &c.). 

HUHTT  [nunti'],  adj.  handy;  convenient. — Cleb  Hills.  *Ah! 
they  'adna  sich  nunty  things  to  get  on  ooth  the  work  forty  'ear  ago.' 

NX7BKER  [uuf 'kur'],  sb.  something  that  is  more  than  good — of 
superlative  worth  or  excellence. — Lttdlow.  *  Whad  sort'n  a  milker's 
that  cow,  Maister?'  *Whad  sort'n  a  milker?  Wy  'er's  a  reg'lar 
nurker.^ 

VX7BSEBT  [noi'sT'i'],  sb,,  pec.  a  nursling.— Wbm. 

HITSS-BOW,  sb.  the  Shrewmouse.    Qy.  com.     See  Artishrow. 

VUTCSACKEB,  sb.  Sitta  Europcm,  the  Nuthatch.— Bridgnorth. 

HTTVITUOUS  [nuvi'chus],  (1)  sb.,  obs.'i  a  rarity;  a  dainty;  a 
*  bonne-bouche.' — Pttlverbatch  ;  Worthen,  Minsterley.  *  I  went  to 
see  poor  owd  Mrs.  Farley  o'  Wren'all  [Wrentnall],  an*  'er  gid  me  a 
piece  o'  Marigold-cheese — it  wuz  a  nuvituous ;  I  hanna  sid  one  fur 
'ears.' 

(2)  adj.,  ohsoh.  ?  nourishing.—CHURCH  Stretton. 


OAF.     See 

OAK-BALL,  sb.  an  oak-apple. — Shrewsbury.  Cf.  Oall  (4).  See 
Bk.  II.,  Folklore,  Ac,  *  Customs  connected  with  Days  and  Seasons' 
(Twenty-ninth  of  May). 
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OAHEDi  part»  adj.  made  hard  by  congestion  of  the  milk-dncte :  said 
of  a  cow's  udder. — ^Wblukoton  ;  Wbm.  *  That  brind'ed  cow's  elder'  8 
badly  oaned:    See  Cans,  below.    Of.  Pounded  (2). 

OAHS,  OOHS  [65-h'nzl,  Pulvbrbatoh.  [oo-nz],  Church  Strbtton, 
eb,  pi.  lumps  m  the  uader  of  a  cow,  consequent  upon  the  milk-ducts 
haying  been  overcharffed.  'Betty,  yo'  mun  rub  that  cow's  elder, 
theer's  odns  in  it  as  'ard  as  a  stwun.' 


OASIITS  [oa'zinz],  sh.  chaff  mixed  with  light  grain. — 1 
'  Jack,  yo'  hanna  'afe  winnud  that  com ;  I  got  a  blii 


-PULVBRBATCH. 

blind-sieTe  f  till  o' 
ocuins  out  on  a  strike.'    See  below. 


•OAZEZy  sb.  pi.  light  grains  that  are  winnowed  out,  coyered  with  the 
husk  or  chaff. — Glee  Hnj.8.    Cfl  Tail-ends. 

OB  [ob*],  sh.  a  third  swarm  of  bees  in  one  season  from  the  same 
hiye.— Gi.EE  Hills.    Of.  Bunt  (2).    See  Play  (2),  also  Oast  (7). 

OBITCH'S  OOWT.    See  Forty  sa'  one,  &c 

ODDLDTOS,  sb.  pL  things  of  diverse  sorts  or  sizes. — ^PuLyERBATCH. 
*  Them  'tatoes  i'  that  wieket's  oddlin'a,* 

'  A  thread-bare  shark ;  one  that  never  was  a  soldier  yet  lives  upon 
lending.  His  profession  is  skeldering  and  odling;  his  bank  Paul's, 
and  his  warehouse  Pict-hatch.' — ^Ben  Joksox,  Every  Man  out  of  his 
Humour,  in  Nares.    See  Mr.  Nares'  Note  upon  it. 

ODD-MARK',  sb.f  obsols.  that  portion  of  the  arable  land  of  a  farm 
set  apart  for  a  particular  crop  as  it  comes  in  order  of  rotation  under 
the  customary  cultivation  of  the  farm.  Thus,  a  farm  on  the  '  four- 
course  '  system,  having  200  acres  arable  land,  apportioned  into  equal 
parts  for  grain  and  green  crops — as  wheat  followed  by  turnips,  barley 
or  oats  by  clover  or  vetches — ^would  have  50  acres  odd-mark. — ^Glee 
Hills. 

ODDHEFTS,  sb.  pi.  odds  and  ends.  Com.  '  The  Maister  bought  a 
lot  o'  oddments  at  the  sale  at  Betchoot;  some  on  'em  wun  useful 
enough,  but  the  most  part  wun  rubbitch.' 

ODDS,  (1)  V.  a.  to  alter;  to  set  to  rights. — Pulverbatob;  Crayks 
Arms.     *  We  mun  odds  this,  it  d6nna  do  to  lave  it  athatn.' 

(2)  ab.  difference.  Gom.  *Yo'n  find  the  odd$  w'en  yo'  gwun  to 
another  plack.' 

adj.  different.    Gom.    '  Yo'  bin  odds  to  me  if  yo'  can  drink  sich 
Ly- vengeance  as  this.' 

O'EB-ABfUVST,  pi-ep.  over -against — Wem;  Ellbsmerb.  See 
Anunst. 

O'ER-OET,  (1)  V.  a.  to  escape,  as  by  trick  or  strategy. — Pulver- 
BATCH ;  Glee  Hills  ;  Newport.  *  They  wun  jagm  'im  off  to  jail, 
but  'e  managed  to  o'er-get  'em.'     Gf.  O'er-run  (1),  below. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  recover  from ;  to  get  over. — Pulverbatoh.  *  That 
child's  never  farly  oW-got  the  maisles ;  theer's  bin  summat  lankerin' 
about  it  ever  sence.' 

O'EE-LOOKED,  part.  adj.  bewitched;  spell-bound;  fascinated,  as 


(3)  i 
belly-"' 
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by  an  *evil  eye.' — ^Pulvbbbatch.  *I  ahonld  think  we  wun  oV- 
looked  to  lave  the  Green  an'  come  'ere — ^we'n  'ad  nuthin'  but  ill-luck 
erer  senoa' 

' Beshrew  jour  eyes, 

They  have  o^tr^lool^d  me  and  divided  me.' 

Merchant  of  Venice^  TTT.  ii  15. 

Of.  Merry  Wives  of  Windior,  V.  v.  87.  See  Bk.  II.,  Folklore,  &c., 
*  Witchcraft.' 

O'XS-Bini,  (1)  V.  a.  to  escape  by  flight.  Com.  "E  o'er-run  me, 
else  'e'd  a  'ad  a  good  strappin'.'     Cf.  O'er-get  (1),  above. 

(2)  V.  a,  to  leave,  as  of  work,  or  some  unfinished  task.  Qy. 
com.  'I'v'  bin  despert  onlucky  66th.  my  pou'trv  this  'ear;  theer's 
three  'ens  oV-rttn  thar  nists  after  the  eggs  wun  cnipped.' 

O^SB^SESH, part.  adj. hlmded;  deluded;  deceived. — Pulvebbatgh; 
Clttn;  Ellesmebe.  'Fur  my  part,  I  never  thought  'er  any  great 
shc^es,  but  the  Missis  wuz  despertly  o'er^seen  in  'er. 

'  Thou,  Collating,  eOialt  oversee  this  will; 
How  was  I  oveneen  that  thou  shalt  see  it ! ' 

Shasesfeabb,  Lucreee,  L  1206. 

0SBT8  [oaur'ts],  prep,  in  comparison  to. — ^Pulviebbatch.  'The 
corn's  fiimmier  i'  the  yed  o9rk  as  last  'ear.'    G£  Toftrts. 

OFF,  prep,,  pec.  from, — '  took  it  of  'im.'    Com. 

0T7IL  [of'il],  sb.,  var,  pr,,  pec.  every  part  of  a  carcase  that  does  not 
come  under  the  recognized  category  of  the  larger  pieces  and  joints,— 
as  of  a  pig,  all  but  the  flitches  and  hams. — ^Pulvebbatoh  ;  Elles- 
mebe. Qy.  com.  '  I  dunna  like  to  see  the  flitchen  cut  afore  Maf - 
Daj,  an'  it  nee'na  be,  if  the  offil  is  used  carfuL'    See  GOiine  of  Pork. 

OILS  [ei'lz],  eb,  pi,,  pec,  lotions  and  liniments  of  all  kinds.     Com. 

OLB-OIBL,  eb.  an  '  old  maid.'    Com.    See  OirL 

OLD-MAV,  eb.  Southernwood.  Com.  See  Lad's-love.  Cf.  Old- 
Woman. 

OLD-HAV^B-PLATTHIHO,  same  as  Bennet,  q.  y.^Ibid. 

OLD-BTFPPLEB,  eb,,  d.  the  ace  of  spades. — Clee  Hills.  Cf. 
Devil's  Bedstead. 

OLD-WOMAV,  eb.  Artemisia  argentea.  Silvery  Wormwood. — Clux  ; 
Whitchttboh,  TiUtock.    Ct  Old-man. 

OLLEBH,  eb.  Alnus  glutinoeus,  the  Alder. — ^Cobvb  Dale. 

*Alnue,'  gloesed  *alr,*  occurs  in  an  ^.<S.  Vocabulary,  zi.  cent.,  in 
Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  79.    C£  Orl,  also  Owler. 

OMXESL    See  Eomber. 

OH  [on-],  (1)  a  prefix  =  un.  See  On-meroifol,  On-tidy,  &c., 
below.    Qy.  com.  in  Mid.  and  8.  8hr,    It  is  an  old  form. 

X  2 
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'  pe  wordes  scliolle  be  ised 
Wifye-onte  wane  and  eclie ;    ■ 
And  onderstandy  hi  mo^e  bi  sed 
In  alle  manere  speche 

Ine  lede ; 
)>at  euerich  man  hi  sigge  mo^e 
And  cristny  for  nede. 

mujAM  OF  Shokeham  (a.d.  1307—1327). 
De  Baptismo,  Specim,  Early  Eng.,  yi,  1.  66. 

(2)  prep,  of.     Com.     'They  tooken  out  on  'im»  or  else  Vd  a 
o'er-got  *em.' 

'  Were  such  things  here  as  we  do  speak  about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? ' 

Macbeth,  I.  iii.  82. 

(a)  prep,  in  combination  with  lay : — To  lay  on,  to  beat.  *  They 
laiden  on  the  poor  chap.' 

* .     .     .     Lay  on,  Macduff.* — Macbeth,  V.  viii.  33. 

(3)  adv,  in  combination  with  a  verb.    Com. 

(a)  To  be  on,  (I)  to  work  or  bustle  about.  *  They  wun  on  all  day 
lung.'    *  Now  yo*  bin  on,  bin  'ee  ? ' 

(2)  to  talk  about,  usually  in  the  way  of  complaint.     '  'E's 
bin  on  o5th  me  agen  about  that  cowt  gettin'  i'  the  fild.' 

{b)  To  come  on,  to  thrive ;  to  grow.  *  Yore  lombs  hanna  comen  on 
much.' 

(c)  To  go  on,  to  scold.  *  Dunna  gdd  on  to  the  child,  'er'couldna  'elp 
it.'     *  They  wenten  on  to  the  young  66man  shamefuL' 

(d)  To  hold  on,  to  pause.     *  'Owd  on,  Surrey,  till  I  come  up.' 

(e)  To  Jeeep  on,  to  continue ;  persist.  '  They  keppen  on,  an'  oodna 
let  it  drop.' 

(/)  To  take  on,  (1)  to  feign.  *  'Er  took  on  as  'er  wuz  mighty  bad.' 
'  ^E  took  on  'im  soft.'  To  take  on  soft  is  to  assume  an  air  of 
hopeless  stupidity,  as  country  people  often  do  in  a  witness- 
box  when  caUed  upon  to  give  eyidenoe  upon  some  point 
which  they  wish  to  ignore. 

(2)  to  erieye;  to  lament.     *  'Er  took  on  sadly  w'en  a  toud*n 
'er  as  Yedut  wuz  djed.' 

{g)  To  think  on,  to  remember.  *  Fll  buy  some  more  yam  o' 
Saturd'y,  if  I  can  think  on.^    Cf.  Bemember. 

OlfBEAB  [onbaer'*],  v,  a,  to  remove  the  stratum  of  earth  lying  over 
the  stone:  a  quarrying  term. — Clttn;  Betdgnobth.    C£  ^ — ^~' 


OlfBEABniO  [onbaer''in],  sh,  a  superincumbent  weight. — Pulvbr- 
BATCH ;  Clun  ;  Bbedqnobth.  *  That  beam's  despert  wek  for  sich  a 
onb€arin\* 

dfCOMMOB',  adv.,  pec.  very.  —  Shbewsbuby  ;  Pulverbatch  ; 
WoRTHEN.  Qy.  com.  *  Fll  tak*  a  bit  more,  if  yo'  phdsen, — yore 
ptiddin's  oncommon  good.' 

*  Wi'   that  I  pulled  my  yittles  out,  and  zat  a  horse-barck,  atin 
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of  'em,  and  ancommon  good  they  was.' — B,.  D.  Blaokmobe,  Lorna 
Doone,  A  Bomance  of  Exmoor,  p.  243,  ed.  1878. 

OVDEHIABLE,  adv.  very;  extremely, — ''er^s  ondenlahU  spicy.' — 
Shrewsbubt;  Pitlvbbbatoh  ;  Wobthen.    Qy.com. 

OHDEK  [oa'ndur'],  (I)  «&.,  obsoU,  the  afternoon.  In  places  where 
this  term  obtains  the  day  is  divided  into  morning,  middle  of  the  day, 
onder,  and  night.  'I  thought  to  a  finished  the  fCit  o'  my  stockin* 
this  ander,  an*  now  it's  aumust  six  o'clock  at  ni^ht,  an'  it  inna  done. 
I've  been  despert  linty.'  The  word  onder  [sb,"^  is  used  more  or  less 
throughout  the  eastern  half  of  Shropshire.  A  line  drawn  from  Elles- 
MEBE  to  Middle,  thence  to  Pulyebbatgh,  and  on  to  Lttdlow  would 
roughly  determine  its  range  on  that  side. 

Mr.  (Harnett  says,  *  This  word  [pnder]  appears  in  our  glossaries  in 
nine  or  ten  different  shapes^  all  equally  corrupt.  The  &ue  form  is 
undom^  or  undem;  Goth,  undaum,  JlQ,  undem^  G.  untem.  The 
word  is  sagaciously  referred  by  Schmeller  to  the  prep,  unter,  anciently 
denoting  between  [cf .  Sansk.  aniary  Lat.  inter,  the  true  cognates  of  our 
underj^  q.  d.  the  intervening  period ;  which  accounts  for  its  sometimes 
denotmg  a  part  of  the  forenoon,  or  a  meal  taken  at  that  time,  and 
sometimes  a  period  between  noon  and  sunset.  It  occurs  in  the  former 
sense  in  Ulphilas,  undaumi-mat  [lit.  undemmeat],  Luc.  xiy.  12 ;  in 
the  latter  in  the  Edda  [Yoluspa],  where  the  gods  are  said  to-  have 
divided  the  day  into  four  parts — myrgin,  morning ;  mitheandag,  noon ; 
undem,  afternoon;  a/tan,  evening.' — Gabxett's  Philological  Essays, 
p.  59.    Cf.  Evening. 

(2)  V,  n.,  obsols,  to  continue  to  work  well  in  the  after  part  of  the 
day. — Craven  Abms,  Norton;  Cobve  Dale,  Stanton  Lacey.  *  'E's  a 
rar  chap  for  work  i'  the  momin',  but  'e  dunna  onder  well.' 

^3)  V,  n.,  obsols,  to  go  down:  said  of  the  sun. — Pulvebbatch. 
*  Tne  sun's  beginnin'  to  onder,' 

OSSEK'S-BAT TK     See  Onder,  above,  and  Bait.    Cf.  Four-o'olook. 

OHE  DOff,  OUE  BXTLL,  phr.  signifies  '  fair  play.'  —  Colliery. 
This  saying  had  its  rise  in  the  practice  of  bull-baiting — a  brutal 
custom  which  lingered  on  in  Shropshire  till  about  the  year  1841.  The- 
BuUring  is  still  the  name  of  a  small  space  in  Ludlow,  at  tiie  top  of 
Corve  Street. 
See  Bk.  11.,  Folklore,  &c.,  '  Wakes,  Fairs,'  &o. 

OHE-WAY-DBm'K,  sh,  beer  of  medium  quality  which  contains  the 
full  strength  of  the  malt  and  hops  apportioned  to  it — no  ale  having 
been  first  drawn,  nor  weaker  beer  afterwards  made,  from  the  brew. — 
PuLVEBBATOH ;  WoBTHEN.  Qy.  com.  *  Tak'  a  jug  an*  draw  some 
one-way 'drink  for  the  wilrit.* 

OHOAIH,  n)  adj,  awkward  ;  inconvenient. — Pulvebbatch  ;  Cleb 
HiiJjB.  *  Yo'n  find  that  ampot  mighty  ongain  I  doubt ;  for  whad  yo' 
wanten  it's  too  big  a  power.'    See  Gain  (2).    Cf.  TXngain. 

(2)  adj.  intractable. — Ibid.  'This  pony's  so  ongain  I  canna  get  it 
nigh  the  'orse-block.'     See  Gain  (3). 

OHHUHAV,  TJVHITHAN  [oneu'munl  Pulvebbatch.  Funeu'mun], 
Ellesmbbe,  adv.  extraordinarily.  *  Poor  fellow  !  'e*s  o^ihuman  thin ; 
'ie's  gwun  to  nuthin'  but  skin  an'  bwun.' 
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OHIiESS,  eonj,  unless. — Pulverbatch;  Worthen.  Qy.  com.  in 
8,  8hr,  *  I  waz  f55lLst  to  g55  along  58ih  'er ;  'er  said  onlesB  I  went 
'er  naint  SSdua  loose  'er  out.* 

'  At  this  court,  for  avoiding  a  oontrouersye  betwext  John  ivigiey 
and  John  Chepp  oonoeming  the  right  yse  of  a  way  at  a  place  called 
the  water-b^de,  Bichard  Ghdnins  and  Gheorse  fiaulkoner,  produced  in 
court  as  witnesses  for  and  on  the  behaSf  of  John  Wigley,  beLog 
sworn  before  the  stuard  and  homage,  depose  and  say  as  followeth. 
L  Bichard  G^nins  sayth  that  Margery  Dayies,  sometime  dwelling  on 
Chep  Street,  wold  not  remove  her  habitacion  anlea  she  inifi:ht  haue 
away  conreniently  and  quietly  to  passe  £rom  the  kings  hi^  way  to 
and  from  a  pasture  called  Hadwell,  &c. — '  The  Boll  of  the  Uourt  Leet 
of  the  Manor  of  Bromfield,  Shropshire,  for  the  2nd  October  in  the 
4th  year  of  James  I.  (1607).*  English  Gilds,  TMr  Statutes  and 
Customs,  E.  B.  T.  S. 

OSLTJCKY,  WLTTCET [onluki*],  Pulverbatch ;  Worthbn.  [un- 
luk'i'],  LtTDLOW;  Ellbshbbe,  adj.  In  one  or  other  of  these  forms 
the  term  is  general,  meaning  misdiievouB,  as  applied  to  bad  boys,  or 
to  cows,  &o.  brealdng  fence. 

(1)  *Theei^s  that  onlucky  bwoy  bin  chuckin'  stwuns  agen  at  them 
gis,  an's  broke  one  o'  thar  wings.'    Of.  Ontidy. 

(2)  '  The  cow's  so  onltccky  'er's  f56ast  to  '&ve  a  yok  on.'  Sometimes 
they  say,  *  'Er^s  got  'er  wducky  baids  on ' — referring  to  the  yoke. 

OnDBECIFXFLLT,  adv,,  pec.  excessively;  extraordinarily. — Pulver- 
batch. *I  should  think  yo'  han  got  a  rig  out  this  May — yo'  bin 
cnmercifully  fine.' 

OVKIO,  V,  a.  and  v,  n.,  obaoUA  to  undress. — Pulverbatch  ;  Wem. 

*  Now,  Missis,  dinner's  waytin'.'  *  Well,  gie  me  time  to  <mrig ;  yo'  bin 
in  a  deepert  'uiry ;  yo'd'n  better  '&ve  the  dinner  to  meet  one  'afe  way 
to  church.' 

OVSEOOTT,  adj.  uneven ;  irregular. — ^Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com.  in 
8.  8hr,  *  Ow  bin  yore  turmits  this  time  ? '  *  Well,  they  bin  mighty 
<mshooty  ;  they'n  missed  five  or  six  buts  together.' 

OVSHUT  [onsbaet'  and  onshut*],  r.  a.  to  unyoke  the  horses  from  the 
implements. — Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com.  *  Yo'd'n  better  onshet  an' 
g5o  wham ;  it  inna  fit  for  mon  or  'orse  to  stond  out  i'  this  ram.'^ 

Oomjpare  ' otmcAc^ '—explained  as  *un-shut,  i.  e.  opened* — ^in  the 
foUowmg : — 

*  Qymp  gerraflouris  thar  royn  levys  onschet, 
Fresch  prymross,  and  the  purpour  violet.' 
Gawin  Douglas  (a.1).  1613),  Prol.  of  the  XIL  Buk  of  Eneadw, 

8pecim.  Eng,  Lit,  xiii.  L  121. 
See  Shut  (1)  and  (5). 

.OHTIDT,  inrriDY  [ontel-di*],  Pulverbatch;  Worthen.  [un- 
tei'di'],  Ludlow;  Ellesmerb;  adj,  loose  or  depraved  in  habits.  As 
with  *  Onlucky,'  so  with  this  term — ^whether  the  prefix  take  the  form 
of  *on'  or  *un'— it  is  current  throughout  the  county.     *  Oallus,* 

•  Onlucky,*  •  Ontidy '  are  the  three  degrees  of  comparison  as  regards 
ill  conduct,  ontich/  being  the  superlatively  bad.  *  Them  three  voung 
youths  bin  bad  uns — Jack's  as  gcUlus  a  dog  as  ever  lived,  Sam  s  that 
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onluehf  Vs  al'a3r8  in  some  lumber,  but  Turn's  right  oniidy  ;  I  doubt  'e'll 
stretch  a  auter  some  day.' 

'On-tydy  Intemptatus  (itUemptua,  durisipua,  intemperattu.),*  — 
Prompt,  Parv. 

OVWEEDY,  adj.  soon  done  or  got  through. — Church  Strbtton. 
'  Missis,  that  fiour*s  bin  mighty  onweedy ;  it's  done  a'ready. '  Cf.  Weedy. 

0dL,  sh.,  var.  pr.  wool    Com.  in  Mid.  and  S.  Shr,    *  Al'ays  strokes  *er 
the  light  way  o*  the  ddl,  Miss,'  said  an  old  farmer,  who  wished  to 
point  out  to  a  young  lady  how  it  was  he  got  on  so  well  with  his  wife. 
See  W  (2)  in  Grammar  Outlines  {consonants,  &c.). 

OOLB&T,  ah.  an  owl, — ^the  term  is  applied  generically.    Qy.  com. 

One  night  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  a  certain  Alick 
Young  lost  his  way  in  the  Eastridge  Ooppy.  He  cried  out,  'Lost, 
lost ! '  in  the  hope  of  being  heard,  and  of  gaining  heln.  A  voice 
replied,  '  Who-o-o.'  '  Alick  Young,  the  saddler^  Sir,  of  Minsterley,' 
said  he.  '  Who-o-o,'  repeated  the  voice.  Again  the  man  answeied 
as  before,  and  again  came  the  'Who-o-o/  AHck  Young  in  some 
way  recovered  the  lost  path,  and  himself  told  the  story  of  how  he 
had  answered  an  '  9dlerfs  who  $ '  in  Eastridge  Coppy. 

There  is  a  Shropshire  saying — '  I  live  too  nigh  the  o5d  to  be  afeard 
of  a  mert: 

A.S.  ide;  IceL  ugla;  Germ,  eule;  Lat.  ultUa;  an  owl. 

*  Uulida,    An  owle  or  howlet,' — Diet.  Etym,  Lot, 

See  BiIly.hooter.    Cf.  Owlerd. 

OOLEET-MOTH;  eh.  one  of  the  order  Lepidoptera  NoetuideBy  believed 
to  be  Plusia  gamma,  Oamma  Moth. — Pulverbatch.  The  local  name 
of  *  ddlert '  is  ])robably  given  to  this  moth  from  its  nocturnal  habits. 
Flying  about  in  the  dusk  of  autumn  evenings,  it  often  at  such  timee 
finds  its  way  into  dwelling-houses. 

SOLLEHLY,  adj.,  ohsoh.  simple-minded ;  credulous. — Pulverbatch. 
'I  al'ays  liked  Tummas  as  a  neighbour;  'e  wuz  a  good-natured, 
ddUenly  mon — if  'e  couldna  do  no  good,  'e'do  no  'arm.' 

Sow  A  BE  SAIB,  phr.  won't  be  advised.  Qy.  com.  *  I've  toud 
'er  an'  toud  'er  whad  that  fellow  wuz,  but  'er  Sdnna  be  said,  an'  now 
'er's  got  to  sup  sorrow  by  spd6ntles.' 

SOES,  (1)  See  My  Sons. 
(2)  See  Oftns. 

SdET,  «6.  a  mole. — Pulvbrbatch;  Worthbw;  Much  Wbnlock; 
CoRVB  Dale.  Qy.  com.  in  8.  Shr.  *  If  yo'  wanten  a  tftfniy-skin  pus, 
yo'  khoulden  g66  to  owd  Wilkes,  the  rot-ketcher ;  'e  ketches  dihiis  an' 
stoats  an*  po'-cats  an'  aU  sorts  o'  varmint.' 

<  Talpa,^ glomied.  '  wont,*  occurs  in  a  Metrical  Vocabulary,  perhaps 
adv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabe.,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

•A.S.  wand;  want  (wont),  ialpa.* — Strat. 

Of.  Kouldiwort.  Qee  sub  voceVlen.  See  Bk.  II.,  Folklore,  &c., 
*  Superstitions  concerning  Animals'  (molee), 

66ETY-TU1IP,  «6.  a  wanty-tump,  —  a  mole-hiU.  —  Ibid.  See 
Tump  (1). 
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OOSTEDy  ah.  a  term  used  to  denote  quickness. — Pulverbatch; 
Chxtboh  Stbetton  ;  Oleb  Hills.  '  They  wenten  like  the  ddited,* 
*  They  ffrowen  like  the  ddsted.*  The  notion  of  a  ball  of  worsted  (pro- 
nounced ddsted)  net  free  in  rapid  motion  as  it  falls  and  rolls  a*way  srom 
a  knitter  is  said  to  be  implied  in  this  curious  expression. 

OOT,  wilt:  used  elliptically  for  'wilt  thou.'  See  Grammar  Out- 
lines, vtrh  Will,  p.  Ixy. 

'  Ketch  out,  SS<  f '  The  speaker  was  one  of  two  boys,  who,  toiling 
up  the  Wyle  Cop  (Shrewsbury)  under  the  weight  of  a  heavy  basket 
of  clothes,  had  set  down  their  load,  and,  after  resting  for  a  few 
seconds,  were  about  to  resume  it  Just  as  the  boy  spoke,  two  clerg]^- 
men  passed.  *  Did  you  hear  that.  Sir  P '  said  the  younger  one  to  ms 
companion,  the  Bey.  William  GK)r8uch  Rowland.  '  No ;  what  was 
it  P '  *  The  boy  said,  Sir,  '^KeUh  out,  m  f  "—take  hold,  wilt  thou  ? ' 
This  incident  occurred  in  1846. 

Odt  »  M.E.  wolt.  See  Dr.  Morris's  Historical  English  Accidence^ 
p.  187. 

OOTEB  [oo-tur'],  same  as  Eastener,  q.  v. — Clbe  Hills;  Weil 
Hotter  =  hecUer  is  meant.    See  Hot.    A.S.  hdt. 

OOZY  [oo'zi'],  adj.f  pec.  dull;  sluggish. — Wem;  Whitchurch; 
Ellesmere.  '  That  wench  dunna  seem  to  oss  very  well,  'er's  that 
oozy  'er  hanna  won  bit  o'  stir  in  'er — 'er^s  as  lazy  as  Ludlam*8  dog  that 
laid  'im  down  to  bark.' 

Bay  gives  this  quoted  proverb  *  with  a  difference ' — '  that  lean'd  his 
head  against  a  wall  to  bark.' — p.  219. 

OPPLE,  sh.,  var.  pr.  an  apple.     Qy.  com. 

OPPLE-OOB,  ah.  a  dumpling  made  by  enclosing  an  apple  in  a  lump 
of  dough,  and  boiling  it. — Shrewsbury;  Craven  Arms;  Clun; 
Wem.    Cf.  Ck)b(l). 

OPPLE-SCOPPLE,  V.  n.  to  scramble  for  sweetmeats,  as  children  do. 
—Clun. 

OBL,  same  as  OUern,  q.  v. — ^Ludlow,  Herefd.  Border.  There  is  a 
village  called  Orleton  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  W.  of  Ludlow,  but  in  Here- 
fordsnire. 

OBNABY,  (1)  adj.y  var.  jpr.  inferior;  ordinary.  Com.  '  Whad  ! 
Jack's  a-wnam  agen — ^I  thought  'e  went  to  the  Bonk.'  *  Aye,  but  the 
livin'  theer  wuz  so  omary^  the  bwoy  couldna  stop.' 

(2)  sh.,  var.  pr.  a  public  dinner  for  farmers  attending  the  markets; 
an  *  ordinary ' — a  *  tabJe-d^Jiote.'  Com.  *  A  poor  far,  I  doubt — theer 
wus  a  despert  fi'eow  at  the  Unicom  omaryj 

*  Ladies'  Ordinary. — At  the  Talbot  on  Tuesday ,  the  Baven  on 
Wednesday,  the  Talbot  on  Thursday,  and  the  Baven  on  Friday.* 

*  Gentlemen*  s  Ordinary. — ^At  the  Baven  on  Tuesday,  the  Talbot 
on  Wednesday,  the  Baven  on  Thursday,  and  the  Talbot  on  Friday* — 
From  a  *  Correct  List'  of  Shrewsbury  Baces  in  1774,  reprinted  in 
Salopian  Shreds  and  Patches,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

*  Ordinaire,  maison  o^  Ton  donne  i  manger.  An  ordinary;  an 
eating-house.  Jusqu'4  quand  mangerai-je  a  Vordinaire  f  How  long 
shall!  eat  at  the  ordinary  V — Chamb. 
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OBT  [aur't*],  v,  a.  to  pick  out  tlie  best  part  of  a  mess  of  food  and 
leave  the  rest — *  the  pig  orts  'is  mate/ — Clee  Hills. 

Jamieson  gives  *  To  Ori,  v.  a.   To  throw  aside  provender.'     Of. 
ICaxninock  (1).    See  below. 

OBTS,  sh,  pi,  broken  meat ;  scraps ;  fragments  that  are  left — not, 
like  '  mammocks,'  in  a  worthless  state^but  fit  to  be  eaten.  Com. 
'  To*  bin  too  nice,  a  power ;  if  yo'  canna  ate  good  orts  from  the 
Maister's  table,  yo'  mun  clem  tell  yo'  binna  so  bally-proad.' 

*  Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orU  to  crave. 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give.' 

Shakespeabe,  Lucrece,  1.  985. 

See  TroiluB  and  Creaaida,  V.  ii.  158. 

'  Evening  orts  are  good  morning  fodder.'     '  To  make  orts  of  good 
hay.' — Bay's  Proverbs,  pp.  103,  205. 

•  Ortus,  releef  of  beestys  mete.    Bamentum,^^ Prompt,  Parv, 
See  Orts  in  Wedg. 

OSS  [os*],  (1)  r.  a,  to  offer ;  to  attempt.  Com.  '  'Er'll  never  088  to 
pdt  any  thin'  in  its  place  as  lung  as  'er  can  get  through  'em.' 

Bay  gives  *  Ossing  comes  to  bossing '  as  a  *  Cheshire '  proverb :  he 
explains  ' ossing*  as  'offering  or  aiming  to  do.* — p.  48. 

(2)  V.  n.  to  show  promise  ;  to  '  shape.'     Com.     *  I  think  the  chap 
knows  his  work,  'e  osses  pretty  well.'     Cf.  Auae.     See  below. 

OSSHEHT,  sh,  attempt,  as  indicative  of  skilL — Shrewsdubt  ;  Pul- 
VERBATCH ;  OswESTRY.  *  I  doubt  'e'll  never  do  no  good — ^I  dunna 
like  'is  ossment.* 

OVKIT.     See  Awkward. 

OUT,  adv.f  pec,  away  from  home,  as  upon  an  excursion  or  a  visit.  '  I 
shall  be  out  for  three  weeks.'    Com. 

OUT  AT  TACK.     See  Taok  (3). 

OUTCAST,  sb,  the  surplus  weight  or  measure  gained  by  millers  and 
maltsters  in  converting  wheat  and  barley  into  flour  and  malt.  Qy. 
com.    See  Weights  and  Measures,  pp.  Ixxxvi,  Izxxviii. 

OUTBACK,  sb,f  obnols,  a  tract  of  land,  formerly  waste. — Pulver- 
BATcn.  The  name  still  lingers  on,  but  the  outrode,  as  such,  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  There  were  three  outracks  in  thepahsh  of  Church  Pul- 
rerbatch,  viz.,  Pulverbatch,  Wilderley,  and  WrentnaU.  They  were 
tminclosed  lands  leading  from  the  cultivated  groimd  to  open  common. 
The  Pulverbatch  otUrcuJc  abutted  at  one  end  on  '  Waken '  [Oaken}— a 
dieep-walk-^and  at  the  other  upon  Cothercot  Hill ;  the  Wilderley 
one  led  up  to  the  hills  which  stretch  towards  the  Loncimynd ;  and  the 
WrentnaU  one  opened  out  on  Longden  Common.  The  fiirmers  held 
the  privilege  of  turning  their  animals — sheep,  cattle,  or  ponies — into 
these  outracksy  and  from  thence  to  the  hills  or  common.  When  the 
flocks  and  herds  were  taken  off  the  common,  they  were  driven  into 
the  outradcSy  which  were  then  closed  at  the  opposite  end  by  a  gate  or 
barrier  of  some  kind,  in  order  to  keep  the  animals  withm  bounds, 
while  the  work  of  separating  them  was  earned  on  by  their  respective 
owners. 
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The  outr€u^  are  now  enclosed :  the  Fulyerbatch  one  has  moie  tiian 
one  small  freehold  within  its  boundaries.  Comfortable  homesteads  at 
this  date  (1874)  occupy  the  place  of  the  '  wattle  and  dab '  tenements 
erected  by  the  early  settlers  on  the  waste :  one  of  these  primitiTe 
dwelling-places  was  standing  in  the  year  1858  or  thereabouts^  It  had 
been  occupied  by  the  same  family  of  Boberts  from  feither  to  son 
through  many  generations. 

llie  first  acknowledgment  of  *  manorial  rights '  made  by  the  dwellers 
on  the  outrack  was  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  J  ohn  Fletcher 
was  required  to  pay  to  the  Manor  of  Condoyer  eighteen  pence  per 
ftTnrnTTi  for  his  house  and  the  ground  then  attached  to  it. 

Jamieson  has  '  Out-ral^,  An  extensiye  walk  for  sheep  or  cattle.' 
See  Outrake  in  E.  D.  S.,  B.  yii    Of.  Back.    See  Chimley-jawm. 

OTJTBIPEB,  sb.y  pec,  a  commercial  trayeller.  Com.  '  Weei's  yoiuig 
Blakeway  now  ? '    *  'E*s  gwun  to  be  outrider  to  some  Lunnon  'ouae.' 

OVAL,  OVlL  [oa-vull,  Whitchurch,  [oa-yil],  Pulvkebatch  ; 
Wobthen;  Wem,  aaj.  conceited;  self-complacent;  supercilioiis. 
*  Did'n'ee  see  Bill  Jones,  'ow  ovil  *e  wu2  in  'is  new  shoot  ? — 'e  thinks 
'isself  somebody  now  Vs  a  bwun-poUsher.' 

OVEH-PEEL,  same  as  Peel,  q.  y.    Com. 

*  Strong  fire-shoyel  and  poker,  and  oven-pedJ — Audioneer^s  Catalogue 
(Church  btretton),  1877. 

OVEN-PIKEL,  8h,  same  as  Fire-fork,  q.  y.    Com.     See  Pikel. 

OVEH-SWEEP,  OVEH-SWOOP,  eh,  same  as  Malkm  (1).— Pulver- 
BATOH.  *  If  yo'  putten  the  oven-sweep  o'  the  dairy-pegs,  yo'n  a  tiie 
Missis  after  yo'.'    A.S.  o/en,  oyen;  and  swdpan,  to  sweep,  brush. 

OVEEOVE  foyuYoav],  part,  past,  oyer-hove  =  oyer-risen :  said  of 
bread  which  has  fermented  too  much  when  in  the  dough,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  runs  flat  in  the  oyen  instead  of  rising. — ETj«ERifRRK 

OYEBrBIlI'D  [oyWeind],  PuLyERBATCH.  [oyur'ind],  Ellesmrbe, 
pari,  adj,  a  loaf  which  has  so  risen  in  the  oyen  as  to  leaye  a  hollow 
space  between  the  top  crust  and  the  body  of  the  loaf  is  said  to  be 
over-rind ;  and  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  yeast,  or  by  unsound  flour. 


macerate,  soak. 

OVIL.     See  Oval,  aboye. 

OWD  LAD,  OWB  HICK,  OWB  SCEAT,  sh,  lespectiye  soubriquets 
for  the  Deyil,  of  which  the  first  two  are  most  in  requisition.  Com. 
*  Jack,  56n  yo'  g56  a  narrand  fur  me  to-night  P--yo'  o5nna  be  afeard 
o'  the  Owd  Lad  ketchin'  yo'.'  *  Oh  no !  Missis,  1  amma-d-afeard  o' 
'im,  'e's  lookin'  after  somebody  as  'e  inna  so  sure  on.' 

*  0  Thou  I  whateyer  title  suit  thee, 
Auld  Homie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie.' 

Egbert  Burns,  Poems,  p.  31, 1.  2. 

OWD  LAD'S  COBN,  same  as  Devil's  com,  q.  y.  —  SHRBwasuET, 

Uffington. 
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OWLEB,  sh.  the  Alder. — ^Wellington;  Wem.  There  is  a  place 
near  Wem  called  '  The  Owlen,*  and  a  road  called  the  *  Owlery  Lane.' 
Bee  OrL    Of.  WoUer. 

OWLEBB,  sh.,  var.  pr.  an  owl  not  quite  fully  grown ;  an  owlet. — 
CoBVE  Dale,  'lliem  owls  an'  owlerds,  they  liven  in  a  bam,  an' 
theer  they  sitten  on  a  beam :  by-w'iles  they  sin  a  mouze  an'  they 
droppen  on  'im,  an'  ketchen  'im,  an'  getten  'im  i'  their  baik,  an' 
chawen  'im,  an'  squaigen  'im,  an'  cmuien  'im,  an'  B5oken  'im  tiU 
theer  inna  nuthin'  left  on  'im,  an'  then  they  droppen  the  quid.'  Cf. 
Odlert. 

OWVER  [oa-nu/],  sK,  ohsoUA  a  proprietor  of  barges. — Shrews- 
BITBT;  Bkidonobth.  This  term  is  often  used  as  a  prefix  of  title, 
much  as  one  would  say,  '  Captain  So  and  So.'  *  I  see  them  three 
barges  of  Owner  Lowe's  bin  lyin'  alung  side  Frankwell  Varf  yet,  I 
s'pose  a  bin  waitin  fur  a  rise  i'  the  river.' 

*  Ou^Tijere  of  a  schyp,  or  schyp-lord.    Navarchtu* — Ptcmpi,  Farv, 

See  Trowman. 

OX-ETE,  sh.  the  Great  Titmouse. — ^Bbibgnorth.  See  Black-headed 
Tomtit. 

0Z8L0P  [ok'slopl,  sb.,  var,  pr.  Primula  eidtiar,  Oxlip  Primrose. — 
Sh&ewsbuby;  Ellesmebe. 

'  I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  oodips  and  the  uodding  violet  grows.' 

Midsummer  NighVs  Dream,  XL  i  250. 

See  Skeat's  Eiym,  Diet.    Cf.  Oowslop. 


PACK,  (1)  ah,,  ohsols.  twenty  stones  of  flour, — ^a  survival  probably  of 
the  old  custom  of  conveyance  by  pack-horses.— Ma  bket  Dbayton, 
Cheshire  Border,    See  Weights  and  Measures,  p.  Ixxxv. 

(2)  $b.  a  pedler's  bundle,  as  of  dress-pieces,  tea,  fto.«^HBEWBBUBT ; 
Pitlvebbatoh;  Ellesuxbe.    Qy.  com. 

'  A  small  pack  becomes  a  small  pedler.' 

Ka.y's  Proverhs,  p.  167. 
Du.  Germ,  pack,  a  bundle. 

PACK-GOODS,  sb.  the  dress-pieces  or  such  like,  carried  in  the  pack. 
— Ibid.  *  I  dunna  think  it's  wuth  w'ile  makin'  up  sich  poor  slaizv 
stuff,  yo'  met'n  potch  straws  through  it — ^it's  al*ays  the  case  o6th 
pack^goods,' 

PACKKAK,  sb.  a  pedler  who  carries  a  pack. — Ibid.  *  Some  folks 
thinken  they  get  great  bargains  off  the  packmen,  but  I  dunna  like 
thar  flaunty  trash,  so  I  never  'arbour  'em  nor  taymen — g$5  to  a  good 
shop,  I  say,  an'  then  yo'n  be  used  welL' 

PACK-STAFF,  sb,  a  pedler's  staff,  serving  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
supporting  his  pack,  and  of  a  cloth- yard  for  measuring  his  pack^ 
goods. — ^Ellesmebb.  '  As  plain  as  a  pack'Staff'  is  an  old  proverbial 
simile  almost  superseded  at  the  present  day  by  the  equally  appro- 
priate, *  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff.' 
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'  Not  riddle-like,  obscuring  their  intent, 
But  pack-ataffe  plaine,  uttering  what  thing  they  mean.' 

Hall's  SatireSy  Prol.  to  Bk.  iii.,  in  Nares. 

PADDLE  [pad'l],  (1)  sh.,  obs,  a  small  spude-like  implement  which  was 
attached  to  the  plough  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  soil  fix)m  the 
'  breast  *  when  it  became  clogged.  Com.  Called  plough-jpaddle  more 
freouently. 

'  The  Plow  Staff  and  Paddle,  by  which  the  Man  cleaneth  the  Plow 
from  clogged  Earth  or  Mould.' — Academy  of  Armory ^  Bk.  III.  ch. 
viii.  p.  333. 

(2)  eh,  a  smaU  crescent-shaped  spade  used  by  mole-catchers. — 
Wellington. 

PANAKIH  [panii'kin],  ab.y  ohsolsA  a  very  small  pan,  beforetime 
called  a  *  pimpert,'  q.  v. — Pulvebbatch. 

PAHNEL,  sh,,  ohs,  a  pillion. — Bishop's  Castle.  Some  old  people 
in  this  locality  at  the  present  day  [1875]  remember  the  pannel  bemg 
in  use. 

*  The  tow  Stables  one  pannel  .  .  .' — Inventory  .  .  .  Owlbury  Manor- 
House,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 

*  **  &  on  our  Mill  horsses  full  swift  wee  wyl  ryd, 
with  pillowes  &  pannells  as  wee  shall  proyyde."  ^ 

Kifige  and  Miller,  1.  174.     Percy  Folio  M8., 
vol.  ii.  p.  155,  ed.  Hales  and  FumiyaU. 

*  Pannell  to  ryde  on,  hatz,  panneau.' — Palsgrave,  in  Hal. 

PABLOXJB-LEASEB  [lai-zur'],  sb,,  obsols.  a  person  who — '  having  a 
Mend  at  court ' — has  permission  to  glean  before  the  field  is  clearM. — 
PuLVERBATCH.  *  By-gum  I  I  shanna  trouble  to  g<S5  after  that 
leasow — the  parlour^laisers  han  bin  o'er  it.'  Cf.  Tauers' -leasers. 
See  Lease. 

PATCH,  $b.  a  small  grass-field,  generally  lying  contiguous  to  the 
house. — Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch ;  Clun;  Clee  Hills;  Wel- 
lington. *  Tell  Yedart  to  f  atch  the  mar*  up  out  o'  the  patch— i^e 
Maister  wants  'er  to  go5  to  the  far.'    C£  Piece  (2),  also  Clos'. 

PATHEB  [padh-ur*],  (1)  v.  a.  to  tread  down  =  patter, — ^pathered 
the  snow  down  i'  the  foud.' — ^Ellesmere.    Of.  Bather. 

(2)  v.  »i.  to  move  lightly  over  a  surface,  scarcely  touching  it,  as  an 
insect  does, — *  a  fly  paiherin*  about  the  child's  face.' — Pulverbatch. 
Cf.  Pither-pather. 

(3)  V,  n.  to  fidget ;  to  shuffle  about  on  the  feet  uneasily. — ^Wek. 

PAUME  [pau*m],  sb,  the  palm  of  the  hand. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulver- 
batch. <  Tummas  is  one  as  56nna  do  much  athout  summat  i'  the 
paume,' 

*  And  as  \>e  hande  halt  harde  *  and  el  \>ynge  faste 
porw  foure  fyngres  and  a  thombe  •  forth  with  J>e  paumeJ 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.  pass.  xvii.  L  157. 

*  O.Fr.  paume,  plat  de  la  main.' — Bur. 
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PATTME-SinrDAT,  sb.  Palm- Sunday.— iWrf.     'We  bin  drawin' 
mighW  nigh  Aister,  nex'  Siindys  Pavme'Sunday.* 
'  O.Fr.  paume;  palme,  brancne  en  femlle  de  palmier.' — ^Bttb. 

PAYL  [pai'l  and  paayl*],  v.  a.  to  beat ;  to  thrasb ;  to  punish  as 
■with  niste. — ^Pulvekbatch  ;  Wellington  ;  Wem.  *  If  I  could  ndch 
'im  rd  payl  'im  black  an'  blue.*  This  is  perhaps  a  varied  form  of 
Shakeei)eare's  pay : — 

'  Fahtaff but  I  followed  me  close,  came  in  foot  and  hand ; 

and  with  a  thought  seven  of  the  eleven  I  pay^dj—l  K,  Henry  IV,, 
11.  iv.  242. 

Pegge  has  '  Feyl,  to  strike,  or  beat.    Lane* 

PEAKIHO  [pee-h'kin],  Pulverbatch.  [pee -kin],  Wem,  adj.  sickly ; 
drooping :  said  of  young  poultry  for  the  most  part.  '  A  wet  May  's 
bad  for  turkies;  I've  lo^  severed,  an'  theer^s  more  looks  Yerjpeakin*.' 

'  And  as  poore  sillie  hen 

Soone  droopes  and  shortly  then  beginnes  to  peake* 

TussEB,  p.  158,  ed.  E.  D.  S. 

PEAET,  same  as  above. — Atcham  ;  Wellington, 

PEA  OF  THE  ETE,  same  as  Candle  of  the  Eye,  q.  v. — Ellesmerb. 

PEA-SISEBS,  PEA-EISES  [r'ei-zur'z],  Newport,  [rei-siz],  Elles- 
hebe,  bK  pi,  pea-rods,  or  sticks. 

*  A  peso  rys '  occurs  in  The  Treatise  of  Walter  de  Bthleswortk,  xiii. 
cent.,  m  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  134.    See  Rise  (1)  and  (2). 

PEAET  [pee*ur't  aiid  pi'ur'-t],  adj.  brisk ;  lively, — well  in  health 
and  bright  in  spirits.  Com.  'Pm  glad  to  see  yo*  so  pedrt  agon, 
John.'  *  Thank  yo',  Maister,  I'm  a  ^*el  better,  but  Mr.  Glover  says 
I  shall  never  be  my  own  mon  agen.' 

*  There  was  a  tricksie  girle,  I  wot,  albeit  clad  in  grey. 
As  peart  as  bird,  as  straite  as  boult,  as  freshe  as  flowers  in  May.' 

Warner's  Albiona  England,  1692,  in  Wr. 

*  Quick  she  had  always  been,  and  **peart^*  (as  we  say  on  Exmoor), 
and  gifted  with  a  leap  of  thought  too  swift  for  me  to  follow.' — R.  D. 
Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  A  Romance  of  Exmoor,  p.  283,  ed.  1878. 

Cf.  Market-peart. 

PEAETEN,  PEAETLE  [pi'ur'*tn],  Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch. 
Qy.  com.  [pyur't'l],  Wem,  Hopton,  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  revive;  to 
enliven;  to  cheer.  (1)  *0h!  yon  soon  pearten  up,  yo'  beginnen  to 
look  better  a'ready.'  (2)  *  'Er  quoite  pyurUed  'im  oop  Ven  'er  come 
w5am.' 

PEAETISEy  adj.  diminutive  of  Peiirt.— Ludlow.  Qy.  com.  *  'Ow 
bin  yo'  ? '    '  Oh,  peartUhA^e: 

PEASEN  [pai-zun],  sb.  pi.  peas ;  pease  (collective). — Corvb  Dale. 

'  Al  ))e  pore  peple  *  pese-coddes  fetten, 
Bake  Irenes  in  Bred  *  t^ei  brouhten  in  heor  lappes. 
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Honger  eet  ^is  in  haste  *  and  asked  aftur  more 
pen  ne  ^s  folk  for  fere  *  fetten  him  monye 
Poretes,  and  Peo^en  *  for  ]fei  him  plese  wolden.* 

Piers  PI,  Text  A.  pass.  vii.  1.  285. 

Ghrose  giyes  '  Peasen,    Pease.    Berks.' 

O.E.  pese  (sinff.  sb.)*  pi*  peaen.    The  modem  pea  is  a  ftdse  form. 
See  Db.  Mobbis^b  HistoriccU  English  Acddenoe,  p.  97. 
A.S.  pisty  pL  piean;  Lat.  pimm. 

PECK,  PICK  [pek-],  Shrewsbubt;  Pulvebbatch;  Worthen. 
[pik*],  Wem  ;  Ellesmere,  v.  n.  to  pitch  forward ;  to  go  head  first ; 
to  over-balance.    '  Mind  the  child  donna  peck  out  on  'is  cheer.' 

'  Porter.  You  i'  the  camlet,  get  up  o'  the  rail ; 
rU  peck  you  o'er  the  pales  else.' 

K.  Henry  VIIL,  V.  iv.  9o. 

PECKLED,  adj.  speckled, — ^ speckled  'en.'    Com. 

'Peckled*  occurs  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  [a.d.  1621], 
p.  94,  in  Nabes. 

PECKLED-DICK,  sb.  the  Goldfinch.— Bbibgnobth.  Cf.  Seven- 
coloured-Linnet.    See  Jack-NicoL 

PECKLEDY-PIED,  adj\  speckled  with  black  and  white.     Com. 

PEDLAB'S-BASKET,  sb,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  —  Pulvebbatgh. 
To  the  gay  appearance  of  this  plant — ^its  leaves  lined  with  red,  its 
flower-stalks  streaming  like  ribands — ^the  appellation  of  Pedlar's- 
basket  is  doubtless  due.    Of  Creeping-sailor  (1). 

PEEL,  sb,  a  kind  of  flat  shovel  of  wood  or  iron,  fastened  to  a  long 
handle,  used  for  ]^utting  bread,  &c,  into  the  oven,  and  also  for  taking 
the  same  out  again.  Com.  '  Bring  the  oven-swoop  an'  the  peel,  we 
sha'n  be  ready  for  'em  in  a  minute.' 

'  Two  wodden  pedes '  are  enumerated  amongst  other  effects  in  '  The 
Kytchynge,'  in  an  Inventory,  dated  at  Owlbury  Manor-House, 
Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 

'  He  beareth  Sable,  a  Baker,  with  a  Peel  in  his  both  hands  Bend- 
ways,  with  a  Loaf  of  Bread  upon  it,  Or.  Others  who  ^ve  a  fuller 
description  of  it,  Blasson  it  thus,  a  Baker  with  his  Peel  in  his  hands 
bendwise,  with  a  Loaf  thereon.  Or,  a  Cap  on  his  head,  his  Waistcoat 
stripped  above  his  Elbows,  Argent,  Breeches  and  Hose,  Grey,  Shooes, 
Sable;  having  an  Oven  fixed  to  the  dexter  side,  Chiles.  This  was 
the  ancient  Crest  of  the  Bread  Bakers  of  Chester,  which  now  they 
have  relinquished.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  IH.  ch.  iii.  p.  85. 

*  Pele  of  owen,  K.  peel  for  |»e  ovyn.  Palmula,  peUica  {pata.  P.).' — 
Prompt,  Parv, 

•       O.Fr.  peU;  It.  pala,  a  shovel,  spade.    See  BuB. 

PEEP-O'-DAY,  same  as  Betty-go-to-bed-at-noon,  q.  v. — Wem. 

PEFEEL  [pef'i'l  and  pef'l],  (1)  v,  a.  to  peck  at  in  a  worrying 
manner. — Atcham;  Pulvebbatch;  Oltjn;  Wem;  Ellesmebb. 
'  Them  birds  bin  peffelin*  out  that  turmit  sid  sadly.' 

(2)  V.  a.  to  beat;  to  knock  about;  to  abuse  with  violence. — ^Wem. 
'  'E  peffeled  'im  reet  well  about  the  yed  wuth  'is  fisses.' 
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PEOGT,  (1)  same  as  Dolly-peg,  q.  v.— Shrbwsbuby  j  Ellesmerb. 
(2)  same  as  Dolly  {2),— Ibid. 

PEGOT-VINE-EOLES,  same  as  Hanny-iiine-lioles,  q.  y.— Whit- 

CHUBCH. 

PEGOT,  PEOOT-WHITETHBDAT,  sb.  Sylvia  troekilus,  the 
"Willow  Warbler;  Sylvia  ru/a,  the  Chiff-cliaff ;  and  Sylvia  sibiUtrix, 
the  Wood  Warbler,  are  respectively  and  alike  oedled  Peggy  and  Peggy- 
Whiteihroat,    Qy.  com.    See  Billy- Whitethroat.    Cf.  Jack-straw. 

PELCH,  sb.  a  fat,  corpulent  person. — Ellbsmbbs.  ''E's  gettin'  a 
despert  pdchJ 

PELL  [pel'],  (1)  t7.  a.  to  make  bare,  as  of  sheep  or  cattle  eating  down 
a  pasture,   &c. — Pulvebbatch  ;  Wellinoton;  Newpobt;  Wem; 
EiXESMEBE.     *  Them  ship  han  peUed  that  fild  as  bar*  as  yore  *ond.* 
Fr.  peler,  to  make  bare ;  to  peel.    Cf .  Pill. 

(2)  V,  a,  and  v.  n.  to  pick ;  to  take  in  small  bits :  said  of  food 
chiefly,  as  when  children  help  themselves  surreptitioufily. — ^Wobthen  ; 
Chtjboh  Stbetton.  *  The  lad  pdled  an'  pdled  at  the  dumplin'  till  'e 
pdled  it  aU  away.' 

PELL-HECEED,  adj,  having  the  neck  bare  of  wool :  said  of  sheep, — 
*  a.  peU-necked  jeoyr.' — ^Pulvbbbatch  ;  Wobthen;  Ellesmebb. 

•  Hee  adaaia.  A"  pylled  hew,'  occurs  in  a  Pictorial  Vocabulary,  xv. 
cent,  inWr.  vocabs.,  voL  i.  p.  250. 

'  Pylled  as  one  that  wantetn  heare,  "jpeUu.'^'    Palsgrave,  in  Hal. 

See  Cotgrave,  8ub  voce  Pill. 

PELEOLLOCK,  eb.  a  faded,  ill-dressed,  worn-down  looking  woman. 
—  PxTLVEBBATCH ;  MiJOH  Wbnlook.  'Jim  France  'as  jined  the 
'totallers.'  *  A  good  thing  an'  aU  fur  'is  fSamily — 'is  wife  looks  a  poor 
pdrollock,  an'  'is  childem  'afe  clemmed.' 

PELT,  sb.  a  sheep-skin  of  which  the  wool  has  fallen  away  from  the 
living  animal,  in  consequence  of  'skin  disease'  of  some  kind. — 
Shbbwsbttby;  Wellinoton. 

PEE,  (1)  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  shut  up;  to  confine.  Com.  'I  think 
if  s  a  shame  to  pen  the  poor  childem  i'  the  'ouse  all  day ;  a  bit  o' 
fresh  ar  ddd  do  'em  a  sight  more  good.' 

*  To  be  a  mirrour  to  all  mighty  men, 
In  whose  right  hands  great  power  is  contayned, 
That  none  of  them  the  feeble  over-ren. 
But  alwaies  do  their  powre  within  just  compasse  pen,' 

Sfenseb,  F.  Q.,  Bk.  V.  c.  ii.  St.  xix. 

A.S.  pyndan,  to  shut  in ;  restrain. 

(2)  $b,  a  shoot  for  erafting. — Atcham  ;  Pulvebbatch  ;  Welling- 
ton. '  The  owd  gardener's  put  five  different  pens  i'  the  big  par  tree, 
so  we  sha'n  'five  a  sortment  if  they  growen.' 

(3)  V.  a.  to  pick  the  sofb  quills  out  of  poultry  when  preparing  them 
for  the  table.— ^HBEWSBUBT ;  Pulvebbatch;  Newpobt;  Wem. 
See  below. 
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PEH-FEATHESED  [fidli'ur'd],  part,  adj.  having  an  undergrowth 
of  youn^  feather&  Qy.  com.  '  I  want  to  send  some  o'  them  ducks 
to  markit,  but  I  see  they  bin  despert  jpen-fithered^iVVL  tak'  more  time 
to  pen  'em  than  a  bin  wuth.'    See  below. 

PEN-FEATHEBS  [fidh-ur'z],  sh,  pi.  the  young,  newly-developed 
quill-feathers  as  they  appear  at  moulting  time.    Qy.  com.     Gf .  Pens. 

PEirBT,  adj.  very  full  of  'pens:'  said  of  fowls,  &c.  Qy.  com. 
See  Pens,  below. 

PENH Y-&YAL,  «&.,  var.  pr.  Mentha  paJegium,  Penny-royaL — 
PuLVERBATCH.  Qy.  com.  *  Eobin-run-i' -the-'edge,  an'  Dragon's- 
blood,  an'  Penny-ryalf  bin  mighty  good  yarbs  to  tak'  i'  the  Spring-o'- 
the  'ear  fur  clansin'  the  blood.' 

Tusser  enumerates  *  PeneriaU '  amongst '  Seedes  and  Herbes  for  the 
Kitchen.'    See  E.  D.  8.  ed.,  p.  94. 

PEmnr  STOH E,  sb.  an  iron-stone  measure.— Colliery  ;  M.  T. 

*  The  Penny  Stone  is  the  most  remarkable  and  productive  iron-stone 
in  Shropshire.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  nodules,  producing  from 
2,000  to  2,600  tons  to  the  acre,  and — as  proved  by  smelting — contains 
about  35  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  cavities  of  these  nodules  are  filled  up 
with  sulphate  of  baryta,  silicate  of  alumina,  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
crystals  of  zinc-blende.  A  curious  feature  in  connexion  with  this 
seam  is  the  presence  of  petroleum.  In  certain  parts  the  work  appears 
Bs  though  it  had  undergone  a  washing  of  tar.  It  is  said  that  at  one 
time  petroleum  abounded  in  the  coal  measures,  producing  as  much  as 
1,000  gallons  per  week. 

'  The  Penny  Stone  is  interesting  with  its  appearance  and  evidence  of 
the  piercing  by  burrowing  worms,  which  have  left,  as  a  writer  says, 
**  heaps  of  excretions  at  the  doors  of  their  dwellings."  This  iron- 
stone contcdns  numerous  marine  organic  remains,  the  characteristic 
marine  fossil  being  the  Leptoena  Scah'cula,  occurring  also  in  the 
moimtain  limestone.  Several  species  of  Nautilus,  Bellerophon, 
Orbicula,  TJnio,  Terebratula,  Lingula,  &c.,  associated  with  the  oones 
and  scales  of  the  MegcUtchthya  Hibbertiy  and  the  Oyracanthus  Fornioaus, 

*  Another  characteristic  fossil  is  the  Orbicula  Reflexa,* — If^otes  on  the 
Shropshire  CoaUfield,  by  T.  Parton,  F.G.S.     1868. 

See  Black  Stone,  also  Chance  Penny  Stone. 

PEITS,  at.  pi.  the  rudimentary  quills  of  feathers,  as  of  fowls,  ducks, 
&c. — ^Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch  ;  Newport.    Qy.  com. 

*  His  flaggy  winges,  when  forth  he  did  display, 
Were  like  two  sayles,  in  which  the  hollow  wynd 
Is  gathered  full,  and  worketh  speedy  way : 
And  eke  the  pennes,  that  did  his  ]^ineons  oynd, 
Were  like  ma3me-yardes  with  flying  canvas  lynd ; 


Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Bk.  I  c  xi,  st  x. 

*  Penne»^  quills.' — Maundeville,  p.  269,  in  TTat. 

*  Hec  pluma,  a  fedyre ;  Hec  pennay  a  penne ;  Hoc  »7um,  the  pyf  of 
the  penne,^  occur  seriatim  under  the  head  of  '  Partes  AnimcUium,'  in  a 
Nominale,  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 
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*  O.Fr.  pennSf  plume ;  de  [Lat.]  penna,^ — Bitr. 
Of.  Pen-feathers.    See  Pugs  (2). 

PEHTICE  [pen'tis],  sh,  the  shed  attached  to  a  smithy,  in  which 
horses  are  shod. — Pulyerbatoh  ;  Worthen  ;  Ellesmere. 

An  ancient  building  called  the  Pentice,  attached  to  S.  Peter's  Church, 
Chester,  was  taken  down,  a.d.  1801-6.  Hanshall — the  county  his- 
torian— gives  the  following  copy  of  a  record  haying  relation  to  it : — 

'  1616.  Aug.  23.  King  James  came  here.  He  went  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  passed  from  thence  along  Shoemaker's-row  to  the 
Penticey  where  he  was  banqueted,  and  had  presented  to  him  a  gilt 
bowl,  with  lOOgs.  in  it.' 

Pmttce  is  a  shortened  form  of  appeniice,  that  which  is  appended; 
and  farther,  the  last  syllable  of  this  JPrench  word  was  before  Shake- 
speare's time  —  according  to  Mr.  Earle  —  anglicized  into  'house,* 
making  a  sort  of  compound,  pent^house.  See  Philology  of  the  English 
T(mgue,  p.  292. 

Bailey— ed.  1782 — gives  *  Pentice^  a  Penthouse ;  also  a  Shed.* 

*Pentyce,  of  an  howse  ende.  Appendicium,  **  A  pentis,  appendix, 
appendiciumy  apheduOy  (sic)  ut  dicit  Brito;  et  didtur  pro/ectumy  si  de  ligno, 
menianuniy  si  de  lapidebus" — Cath.  Ang.'    Prompt,  Parv,  and  Notes. 

*Appewtis^  b^timent  bas  &  petit,  qui  est  appuy^  contre  un  plus 
haut.    A  shed,  an  out-house.' — Chamb. 

PERK    See  Land  Measurements  {Perch),  p.  xcii. 

PEBE-ITP,  V.  n.  to  look  up  in  a  bright,  cheerful  way  after  a  state 
of  depression  from  whatever  cause  proceeding.  Com.  '  Well,  John. 
Fm  mighty  glad  to  see  as  yo'  bin  beginnin'  to  perk-up  a  bit,  yo'n  'ad 
a  bad  bDut,  but  now  yo'n  made  a  start,  I  'ope  yo'n  soon  be  yore  own 
mon  agen.' 

' .    .    when  suddenly  up  the  face 
Of  the  Piper  perked  in  the  market  place.' 
Robert  BROWNixa,  TJie  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  st.  viii. 

PESSTTM  [pes'um],  sb,  pease-haulm — a  contracted  form.  Com. 
*  Theer  wuz  a  noud  rot-ketcher  as  wuz  called  **  Dicky  Pessum ;  w'en 
a  wuz  a  youne  mon,  a  wuz  sen'  to  stop  a  glat  the  pigs  maden  i'  the 
stack -yord,  q  rommed  some  pessum  i'  the  'ole,  ah'  wuz  called 
**  Dicky  Pessum  "  ever  atter.' 

The  term  pessum  is  sometimes,  oddly  enough,  applied  to  bean- 
straw,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wem,  where  they  speak  of  hean- 
pessum,     Cf.  Bean-haulm. 

PESTLE,  sh,  the  fore-leg  of  a  slaughtered  pig,  between  the  knee  and  the 
flitch. — Pulyerbatoh  ;  Ellesmere.    *  We'n  'ftve  a  pair  of  pestles  an'  a 
fowl  boiled  on  Friday,  then  theei^ll  be  broth  for  the  men's  breakfasts.' 
Grose  gives  *  PestU-of-porky  a  leg  of  pork.    Exmoor.' 

*  *•  PeaUis  of  venison."— Warner's  Antiq,  Culiny  p.  98.  **  Pestell  of 
flesshe,  jamhonJ* — ^Palsgrave,'  in  Hal. 

Cf.  Shaokle-hone. 

PEWIT  [pee'wi't  and  pai'wi't],  sh,  Vermllus  ciistdtus,  the  Lap- 
wing.—Shrewsbuby  ;  Pttlverbatch.    Qy.  com. 

Bandle  Holme  says,  *The  Lapwing  cries  Teewit,'— Academy  of 
Armoryy  Bk.  IL  ch.  xiii.  p.  810. 

Y 
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PIAVET  [peian'iti,  (1)  $k.  Pceonia  officinalis^  common  Peonj. — 
PuLYEBBATCH.  Qy.  oom.  '  'Er'd  got  a  posy  as  big  as  a  besom,  ^th 
three  piands,  an'  a  armful  o'  gilliflowers. 

(2)  Bh.f  obBoh.  the  Magpie. — Wobthen;  Oswestbt.  See  Chatter- 
pie,  also  ICagpy. 

PICK  [pik-],  (1)  t7.  a.  to  bring  forth  a  calf  prematurely, — Atgham  ; 
Wosthen;  Ellesmebb.    Cf.  Cast  (3). 

(2)  V,  a,  to  bring  forth  a  foal  prematurely. — ^Pulyebbatch  ;  Wem. 

(3)  See  Peck. 

PICKLE,  t;.  a.  to  steep  seed-corn  in  lye,  &c.y  preparatory  to  sowing. 
— Pulvebbatch.    Qy.  oom.    See  Clog  (1). 

PIDBLDfO,  part,  adj,  picking;  dainty:  used  with  reference  to 
taking  food. — ^Pulyebbatoh.  'I  doubt  ifll  tak'  a  despert  w*ile  to 
feed  this  pig,  *e's  sich  a  piddling  ater.* 

*  We  tooik  up  our  kniyes  and  forks,  laid  them  down,  and  took  them 
up  again;  ....  piddled^  sipped;  but  were  more  busy  with  our 
elbows  than  with  our  teeth.' — Sir  Charles  Orandiwn,  yol.  ii.  p.  165, 
ed.  1766. 

PIE-BALD.    See  Skew-bald. 

PIECE  [pee*s],  (1)  ab,  an  intermediate  meal  giyen  to  children, 
usually  consisting  of  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter.  Com.  *  To'  shan' 
a  no  more  pieces  afore  dinner,  yo'n  bin  piece,  piece,  piecin\  all  momin', 
an'  then  when  the  garden  stuff's  done  [cooked],  yo'n  ate  nuthin'.' 
The  'garden  8tu£f '  is  the  cottage  dinner  of  yeffetables. 

'  I  nnd  the  word  [piece']  in  a  little  book  of  children's  yerses,  '  Stories 
for  Alice '  (Philadeh)hia,  1857),  by  a  lady  of  English  descent  Hying 
in  Chester,  cotmty  iFennsylyania. 

'*  And  on  the  dresser  you  will  find 
At  twelye  o'clock  your  jpiccc. 

The  piece  was  two  nice  corn-meal  cakes."  ' — N.  and  Q.,  4th  Seriee, 
yoL  yi  p.  249. 

(2)  «5.  afield. — Chubch  STBETToif ;  Cobve  Dale;  Cleb  Hills. 

*  I  remoyed  the  house  to  another  peice,  called  the  Old  Feild  .  .  . 
Thepeice  from  whence  the  house  was  remoyed  is  to  this  day  called 
Oreus  pcicc.'— GK)UGH'8  History  of  MyddU,  p.  83. 

Cf  Patch. 

(3)  sh,  a  somewhat  contemptuous  term  for  a  woman.  Com.  *  "Er's 
a  poor  piece;  w'y  'er  dunna  know  'ow  to  wesh  'er  'usban's  shirt  ftir  all 
'er  brags  'erself  for  eyerythin'.' 

PIED-FIHCH,  j?6.  Frlngilla  coelehs,  the  Cbaffincb.  Qy.  com.  So 
called  from  its  parti-coloured  plumage.    Cf.  Pine-finch, 

PIE-FINCH,  same  as  aboye.  —  Shbewsbubt  ;  Chubch  Stbetton  ; 
Bbidonobth;  Newpobt. 

PIC-COTE,  sh.f  ohsohA  a  pig-sty. — Pulvbrbatch. 

*  Hec  porcaria,  A'  swyn-cote,'  occurs  in  an  English  VoctibtUary,  3cv. 
cent.,  in  Wr,  yocabs.,  yol.  i.  p.  204. 

PIGK^IV  [pig'in],  (1)  sb.f  ohsols,  a  wooden  bowl.  Com.  Thepiggin 
was  formerly  used  for  eatiag  porridge  or  other  'supping'  out  of;  it 
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gaye  place  to  the  '  pollinger/  wHch  in  its  turn  was  supplanted  by 
the  ordinary  earthenware  oasin,  or  tin  oan.  Piggins  were  in  common 
use  duiinff  the  era  of  pewter  platters.  As  the  wooden  viggin  gave 
place  to  ouier  eating  yessels,  so  there  was  a  progressive  refinement  in 
food  and  language,  as  the  following  Shropshire  doggerel  sets  forth : — 

'  Dame  an'  porridge, 
Missis  an'  oroth, 
Madam  an'  tay.' 

*  2  Piggins '  are  comprised  in  an  Inventory,  dated  at  Aston  Botterell 
about  1758. 

'  Heigh,  diddle,  diddle, 
The  oat  an'  the  fiddle ; 
The  cow  jumped  o'er  the  moon, 
The.  little  dog  laughed  to  see  sich  sport ; 
And  the  piggin  ran  after  the  spoon.' 

Shropshire  version  of  the  *  Old  Nursery  Rhyme,'' 

Cf.  aoaigh  (1).    See^Treen. 

(2)  sb,  a  wooden  pail,  one  of  the  staves  of  which  being  left  much 
longer  than  the  rest,  forms  an  upright  handle. — ^Wem.  A  piggin- 
calf  is  a  calf  reared  by  hand,  and  is  so  called  from  the  piggin  being 
used  to  hold  its  *  supping.' 

Bay  has  '  A  Piggin,  a  little  Pail  or  Tub,  with  an  erect  Handle," 
amongst  *  North  uountry  Words.'    Cf.  Osun  (2). 

PIO-^RASS,  PIO-BUSH,  ah.  Polygonum  avictdare,  common  Knot- 
grass.— ^Wellingtok.    The  pest  of  light  soils  in  some  parts  of  Salop. 

PICKVUT,  fb,  Buniumflexuosumj  common  Earth-nut. — PuLVERBATcn. 

*  And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts/ 

Tempest,  IL  ii.  172. 

PI0S-PAS8VIP,    sh.    HerarJeum    sphondi/lium,     common    Cow- 
Parsnip. — ^Wellington. 

PIKE,  (1)  sb.  a  toll-bar;  a  turnpike-gate.     Com. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  pick. — Pulvebbatch.  Qy.  com.  '  We  mef  n  as  well 
pike  a  bit  i'  the  owd  stubble  as  sit  under  the  'edge  waitin'  fur  the 
tother — they  hanna  finished  luggin'  the  barley  yet.' 

*  «  he  calles  them  knaues  your  hignes  keepe, 
with-aU  hee  calls  them  somewhatt  worsse, 
he  dare  not  come  in  without  a  lonse  staffe, 

hees  ffeard  lest  some  bankrout  shold  pike  his  pursse." ' 

The  pore  man  <fe  the  Kinge,  1.  108.     Percy  Folio  MS.^ 
yoL  iii  p.  201,  ed.  Hales  and  FumiyaU. 

*  O.Du.  pecken  {mantictdari)  ;  pike  (pick).' — Strat. 

(3)  sb.  a  pick. — ^Newpoet.    O.Du.  picks, — Idem, 

(4)  sb.  a  hay-fork ;  a  pitch-fork. — Glee  Htlls  ;  Ludlow. 

'  Pikes  and  rakes.' — Auctioneer's  CatcUogiie  (Stoddesden),  1870. 

*  A  rake  for  to  hale  yp  the  fitchis  that  lie, 
a  pike  for  to  pike  them  yp  handsom  to  drie.' 

TUSBEB,  Husbandfie  furniture,  p,  37,  ed.  E.  D.  H, 

*  A.S.  pic,  a  pike;  aculeus,  cuspis,' — Strat. 

v2 
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PIEEL  [pei'ki'l],  8K  a  bay-fork  ;  a  pitch-fork.     Cora. 

*  One  dozen  fikeU  in  lots/ — Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Lonffville),  1877. 

*  For  the  Pitchfork  (or  Pihd,  which  we  rol^rly  call  it)  it  is  an 
Instrument  much  used  m  Husbandry  for  their  Loading  and  Stacking 
of  Hay  and  Com.* — Academy  of  Armory y  Bk.  HI.  ch,  yiii.  p.  331. 

Gough,  in  his  History  of  MyddUy  makes  Tepeated  mention  of  a 
*  pike-evilly'  apparently  the  same  thing  as  a  pikel — 'pikeeavell  grains ' — 
'  a  long  pikeevillf^  &c.  At  this  day  evil  is  similarly  used  in  composition 
by  Shropshire  folk  for  the  names  of  other  kinds  of  fork*  See  Dong- 
evil,  also  Sharevil.    Of.  Evil. 

PIKELET  [peiklet],  sh,  a  tea-crumpet. — Shrbwsbubt;  Ludlow; 
Beibgnorth;  Newport. 

*  However,  Mrs  Jerome  herself  could  not  deny  that  Janet  was  a 
very  pretty-spoken  woman :  **  She  al'ys  says  she  niver  gets  sich  pike- 
lets as  mine  nowhere ;  I  know  that  very  weU^-other  folks  buy  ^em  at 
shops — thick,  unwholesome  things,  you  might  as  well  eat  a  sponga"' 
— GrEORGE  Eliot,  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life  (Janet's  Bepentance). 

Bailey — ed.  1782 — ogives  * Bara-piddet  \WeUh]  Cakes  made  of  fine 
Flower  kneaded  with  Teast.' 

Cotgrave  has  French  *popelins^  soft  cakes  of  fine  flour,  &a,  fashioned 
like  our  Welsh  barrapydids.*  W.  hara,  bread.  See  Flap,  also  Li^lit- 
c€tke. 

PIKES,  sh,  pH.  short '  buts '  ploughed  in  pointed  furrows  of  gradu- 
ated lengths ;  filling  up  spaces — ^leffc  by  the  long  '  buts '  lying  at 
right  angles — ^in  fields  of  irreg^ar  form. — Pulverbatgh.  Qy.  com. 
A.S.  piCy  a  point. 

PILES  [pei'lz],  ah,  pi  the  awns  of  barley. — ^Pulverbatgh  ;  Craves 
Arms;  Clee  Hills;  Wem.    Qy.  com. 

PILnrO-IEOVS,  sb.  an  implement  for  removing  the  awns. — P>id. 
' .  »  riddles,  sieves,  and  barley  piling-irons  in  lots." — Auctioneer's 
Catalogue  (Longville),  1877. 

PILIVQS,  sb.  pi,  trusses  of  threshed-out  straw. — Newport.  *  Rots 
bin  nippers  for  pilings* 

PILL,  V,  a.  to  strip ;  to  deprive  of  the  outer  skin  or  covering ;  to 
peel.^^HREWSBURY ;  Pulverbatgh  ;  Church  Stretton.    Qy.  com. 
*Lads  mak'n  poor  laisers  generally — they'n  al'ays  got  a  stick  to 
pill,  or  anythin'  but  bend  thar  backs  to  the  stubble. 

*  The  skilful  shepherd  pilled  me  certain  wands.' 

Merchant  of  Venice^  I.  iii.  85. 

*  Pyllyn,  or  pyUe  bark,  or  o>er  lyke.     Decortico,' — Prompt.  Parv, 

*  Fr.  pelery  to  bauld  or  pull  the  haire  oflf ;  also  to  pill,  pare,  barke, 
imrinde,  unskin.'— Cotg.    Cf.  Pell  (1). 

PILLOW-COAT,  sb,  a  pillow-case,  or  cover. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulver- 
batgh.   Qy.  com.    See  Bere  (2). 

PILPITy  sK  a  pulpit. — Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatgh.  Qy.  com. 
The  form  is  an  old  one. 

*  Thus  ge  prechyn  the  pepul  and  in  the  pylpit  opynl6 
The  vij  wortys  of  rnero^  mekel^  to  fulfyl.* 

John  Audblay's  PoemSy  p.  41. 
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PIMJLUf  [pim'kui],  ab,,  var.  pr.  a  small  earthen  pan  used  for  boiling 
infant's  ibod  in,  &c„ — a  pipkin. — Pxtlvebbatgh  ;  Graten  Abms. 
'  Mind  as  that  pimkin  's  dane  afore  yo'  ptit  the  child's  pap  in.' 

PIMmSOSE,  8b.,  var.  pr.  Primula  mdgaris,  common  Primrose,— 
'ptmmiroses  an'  cowerslops.'— Shbewsbu&t  ;  Pulyebbatgh. 

PIXPEBT,  sb.,  obs.1  a  very  small  pan — an  *  egg-saucepan.' — Pulvbr- 
BATCH.    See  Panakin. 

PUPIH'O,  sb.  a  small,  delicate  creature. — ^Pulyerbatch.  'The 
baby's  but  a  little  pimptn*  for  a  twel'month  owd.' 

PIMPLE,  8b.,  pec.  a  pebble. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulybrbatch.  *  Whad 
bin  'ee  trimplin'  at  ? '  *  Theer's  a  pimple  i'  my  boot,  an'  it's  blistered 
my  fdV    Ci.  Puxnple-stones. 

Pnf,  8b.  the  middle  place  for  a  horse, — between  the  shafter  and  the 
leader  in  a  team  of  three.— Wellinoton  ;  Wem.  *  To'd'n  better  ptlt 
that  oowt  i'  the  pin  a  bit.'  A«S.  pyndan,  to  shut  up ;  to  restrain.  See 
Pin-horse. 

Pnf-BOHE,  8b.,  obsols.l  the  great  protuberance  at  the  top  of  the 
thigh  bone  or  femur — the  Trochanter  major. — Pulyerbatch.  *  The 
rheumatic  's  bad  enough  anyw'eer,  but  it's  wust  T  the  pin-bumn 
o'  the  'ip,  fur  yo'  can  carry  a  bad  arm,  but  a  bad  leg  56nna 
carry  yo*.^ 

PnrS-FnfCH,  same  as  Pied-finch,  q. y. — Wem;  Ellbsmbrb.  So 
called  from  its  querulous  note.    Of.  Chink-chink. 

PUBfJfOU),  8b.  an  enclosure  for  stray  animals ;  a  pound. — ^Pulybr- 
batch ;  Newport  ;  Wem.    '  Han'ee  ptit  them  strafes  i'  the  pin/oud  f ' 

'  And  if  thy  horse  breake  his  tedure,  and  go  at  large  in  euery  man's 
come  and  graase,  then  commeth  the  pynder,  and  taketh  hym,  and 
puttoth  hym  in  the  pifnfolde,  and  there  shall  he  stande  in  prison, 
without  any  meate,  Ynto  the  tyms  thou  hast  payde  his  raunsome  to 
the  pynder,  and  also  make  amendes  to  thy  neyghbours  for  distroy- 
enge  of  theyr  come.' — Fitzherbert^s  Huabandrie  [a.d.  1523],  ed. 
1767,  p.  95. 

See  Tvfo  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  Li.  114. 

*ffoc  indusorium,  a  pyn-fold^  occurs  in  a  NomincUe,  xy.  cent.,  in 
Wr.  Yocabe.,  yoL  i  p.  239. 

A.S.  pyndan,  to  shut  in ;  and  fold,  a  fold. 

PIV-HOBSE,  8b.  the  middle  horse  in  a  team. — Wellington  ;  Wem  ; 
Ellesmerb.    See  Pin.    CI  Pinner  (1). 

PJJNJL  [ping'k],  8b.  Leiici8CU8  pJiox(nu8,  the  Minnow. — Shrbwsburt  ; 
PuLYERBATOH ;  WoRTHBN;  CoRYE  Dale;  Ludlow.     Qy.  com. 

^  *  Pinchbrooke  is  now  cald  Peynesbrooke,  and  perhaps  mi&ht  take 
his  name  from  those  small  ana  litle  fishes  called  Pinks,  which  are 
common  in  great  multitudes  in  such  brookes.' — Gouoh's  History  of 
Myddle,  p.  39. 

*  For  tne  Minnow  or  Penke,  he  is  easily  found  and  caught  in  April, 
for  then  he  appears  in  the  BiYers.' — The  Compleat  Angler,  ch«  iY. 
p.  96,  ed.  1653. 

Pegge  has  *  Pink,  the  fish  called  the  minnow.    North.* 
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PIHXEBH  [ping'kur'n  and  ping'knur'nl  sh,,  var.  pr.,  ohsoU,  a  very 
narrow  boat  used  on  the  Severn — ?LpinlesUm,  This  is  a  river  term, 
which  still  lingers  on  amongst  the  Severn  bargemen,  though  rarely 
used.  It  was  heard  in  December,  1875,  at  Shrewsbury,  and  about  the 
same  time  in  the  S.E.  of  Salop — at  Cleobury  Mortimer,  or  Neen 
Sellers.  *  Whad  a  pinJcern  that  is  o*  yore's ! '  *  Aye,  but  it's  an 
onoommon  'andy  boat.* 

Compare  Fr.  ^  Pinque^  petit  batiment  de  charge  qui  est  rond  a 
Tarri^re,'  in  Chamb.  IceL  espingr ;  a  long  boat.  See  Pink  (4)  in 
Skeat's  Etym,  Diet, 

PUTHEB,  (1)  sh,  same  as  Pin-horse,  q.  v. — Pulvbrbatch  ;  Newport. 

(2)  sK  a  pinafore.    Com. 

PIK-KOWED  [pinVoad],  adj.  a  term  applied  to  batter  which, 
having  been  imperfectly  worked  after  the  salt  has  been  added  to  it, 
is,  as  a  consequence,  full  of  white  streaks. — ^Pulverbatch  ;  Well- 
ington. Qy.  com.  *  Butter  wuz  chepper  o'  Saturday,  I  'ear.'  *  Ajje, 
some  pin-rowed  stufp  as  wimna  fit  to  ate ;  but  good  butter  kep^  its 
price.* 

PDrS-AVD-lTEEDLES,  sh.  Hypnutn  setpens,  Creeping  Feather-moss. 
— Shrewsbury.  The  little  stalks  or  *«eto,'  of  this  pretty  moss, 
bear  upon  their  summits  the  spore-cases  or  capsules — these  are  the 
pin^a  heads. 

PnrSONS  [pin*su*nzl,  {I)  ah.  pincers.  Com.  'Gie  me  the  omber 
an'  pinsons  'ere,  an'  I'll  soon  latch  the  nail  out.' 

*  Pynsone,     Tenella.* — Prompt.  Parv.' 

(2)  8b,  a  dentist's  forceps,  —  *the  tuth  broke  i'  the  pinsons,' — 
Shrewsbury. 

*  Pynsone,  to  drawe  owt  tethe.     Dentaria.^ — Prompt.  Parv. 

Mr.  Way  says,  'The  term  seems  to  be  a  diminutive  of  the  Fr, 
pincej*    See  his  Note. 

'  PtVice,  petites  tenailles,  qui  servent  a  differens  usages.'  Pincers, 
nippers. — Chamb.    Cf.  Brawts. 

PIP,  (1)  sb,  a  single  blossom  terminating  a  pedicel,  as  the  cowslip, 
or  a  peduncle,  as  the  primrose,  &c.-^hrew8BTJRY  ;  Pttlyerbatch. 
Qy.  com. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  pick  off  the  blossoms  or  '  pips '  of  cowslips,  &c. — Ibid, 
'  I  promised  tne  Missis  as  the  childem  shoulden  get  'er  a  basket  o' 
cowerslops,  an'  now  'er  wants  'em  pipped ;  an'  it's  a  despert  lat  job 
picking  Uie  pips  fur  winde.' 

(3)  sb.  a  pippin,  as  of  an  apple,  orange,  &c.     Com. 

(4)  sb.  a  spot  of  any  of  the  suits  on  playing  cards, — generally  used 
in  the  plursd  form,  as  *  counting  the  pips/  when  computing  a  hand. 
Com. 

PIPE-DBINK,  sb.,  sl.l  light  ale  esteemed  by  smokers, — ^nice  little 
pipe-drink.* — Wbm.     Qy.  com. 

PISSAmrAT,  Idem.—WEU. 

PISSANT,  sb.  an  insect  of  the  genus  Forinicay — the  common  Ant. 
—Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch;  Ellesmere. 
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PITCH  [pich*],  (I)  v.  a.  to  throw  the  hay,  sheaves,  &c.,  on  to  the 
waggon  in  the  harvest-field.  Com.  *  Tore  new  waggoner  's  despert 
short  an'  stiff,  I  dunna  know  'ow  e's  to  pitch  at  'arroost — 'e'll  want  a 
good  lung  pitckirC-pikeV 

'  **  Canstow  seruen,"  he  seide  * . 

"  other  to  the  cart  |>iccA«. 

Mowe  other  mowen  *  other  make  hond  to  sheues."' 

Piers  PI,  Text  0,  pass.  vi.  L  13. 

(2)  $h,  the  quantity  taken  at  one  time  for  '  pitching.'  Com.  '  Jack 
5dnna  'urt  'imself — 'e  dunna  tak'  more  at  a  pitch  than  yo'  ooulden  piit 
on  d6th  a  toastin'-fork.' 

PITCHEK,  (1)  9b.  the  man  who  'pitches'  the  hay,  &c.,  when 
loading  the  harvest- waggon.    Com. 

(2)  adj,  ill-tempered;  cross-grained. — Atohak;  Wem.  'The 
Maister  's  mighty  pitchery  yo*d^n  better  mind  whad  yo'  bin  doin'.' 

PITCHSES,  PITCHBTS,  PICHOCKB    [pich-ui^z],  Shbbwsburt; 

ElXESMEBE.     fpich'uts],  PXTLVERBATGH.      [pich'uksl,   CORVE  DALE, 

»b.  pi.  bits  of  broken  crockery  used  as  playthings  oy  children.  A 
little  ffirl  admiring  her  motner's  new  tea-china,  exclaimed,  'Eh I 
55dna  they  maken  pretty  pitchets  f  * 

PITCHERS,  ah.  pi.  earthenware  vessels  of  the  finer  kinds,  common 
china  included.— Shbewsbuby.    See  Crooks. 

PITCHES-SHOP,  same  as  Crock-shop. — Shbewsburt. 

PITCHIHO-PIKEL,  df.  a  pitch-fork.  Com.  See  Pitch  (1),  also 
PikeL 

PIT-OEATE,  sb.  the  grating-covered  ash-pit  in  front  of  a  kitchen 
fire-place.--SHBBW8BX7BT;  Wobthen;  WELLnreTON ;  Ellesmebb. 
Cf.  Furgy-hole. 

PITHEBDrO  [pei*dhur*inl  |xir^.  adj.  trifling ;  dawdling.— Atohah  ; 
Pulvebbatch;  Wek.  *l  canna  think  whad  yo'n  hin  pHtherin*  at 
all  momin' — I  could  a  done  twize  as  much  in  'afe  the  time.' 

PITHER-PATHEB  [pidh-ui'  padh'ui^],  same  as  Father  (2),  Pulver- 
BATOH;  Wellington'.  *I  felt  summat  pither^pcUherin^  about  my 
neck  an'  flirted  it  off,  an*  it  wuz  a  great  yerriwig.     Cf.  E.  pit-a-pat. 

PIT-BOT,  ab,  a  contemptuous  term  for  a  miner  or  collier. — ^Well- 
nroTOK. 

PIT-WOOI),  ab.  timber-wood  for  the  common  purposes  of  mining 
operations.  For  these  Larch  is  the  best  adapted,  firom  its  greater 
pliancy.    Com. — "hL  T. 

PIZE  [pei'z],  expl.  a  strong  form  of  expression ;  a  mild  kind  of 
anathema. — Whitchxtkoh.  (1)  *  "What  ^epize  han  yo'  got  to  do  wi'  it  P ' 
(2)  '  Pize  on  them  naughty  lads,  conna  they  let  that  poor  cat  alone  P  * 

*  My  Uncle  was  petmant  .  .  .  He  ran  into  all  those  peculiarities 
of  words,  for  which  you  have  so  often  raillied  Imn — His  €M»?ueart,  .  .  . 
his  What  a  pize,  his  hatred  of  $hiUy-»haUy.*—8ir  Charles  Orandiean, 
voL  vL  p.  63,  ed.  1776. 

See  J.  0.  Halliwell's  Nursery  Rhymea  of  England^  DLXL 
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PIZT  [pei-ri],  adj,  peevish;  irritable,  —  *a  pizy  owd  maid.* — 
Wellinoton  ;•  Nbwpobt. 

PLACK  [plak],  (1)  ah.  a  plot  of  ground. — ^Pulybrbatch  ;  Cobvb 
Dale  ;  fSu^siCEBK  '  To'n  got  a  sood  plack  for  tatoes  i'  the  £b11ov, 
Tiunmas/  *Perty  well;  o*iiy  th'eers  aich  a  morf  o'  ohicken-weed.' 
See  Plaoket  (1 ),  below. 

(2)  tib.  an  aUotment  of  work ;  a  job.— Wem  ;  Ellbsmebs  ;  OswES- 
TBY.  '  Tedut  wmina  want  for  work  this  good  bit,  the  Squire's  gid  'im 
tiplack  as'll  las'  Hm.  o'er  Miamas.' 

(3)  $b.  a  situation ;  a  berth. — Pttlvebbatch  ;  Ooryb  Dai.b.  Qy. 
com.  *  John's  a  rar  plack  at  the  paas'n's,  'e  looks  as  if  'e  didna  crack 
many  c^ef  nuts.' 

PLACKET  [plakitl  (1)  sh.  the  diminutive  of  ^ plack/  a  plot  of 
ground — Cosye  Dale.  A  little  hamlet  built  on  some  old  common 
allotment  is  caUed,  '  The  Qolden  FlacketsJ    See  Plack  (1),  above. 

(2)  ah,,  obsols.  the  slit  in  the  skirt  of  a  woman's  dress  which  admits 
of  its  being  passed  over  the  head — ^Pxtlveabatoh.  Qy.  com.  *  Mind 
as  yo'  maken  the  placket  lung  enough  i'  my  gownd,  or  else  it'll  tar 
every  time  it  gwuz  on.' 

Pegge  has  '  Plctckd-hole,  a  pocket-hole.    York.    From  the  Scots.' 

PLACKET-BOABD  [buo'h'r'dj,  sb.  the  back-board  of  a  waggon.  It 
slips  inside  the  *  cratch,'  and  is  used  when  the  load  being  of  a  loose 
nature,  such  as  lime,  is  liable  to  shed  through  the  open  '  cratch.' — 
WHiroHTBOH;  Ellesmebb. 

PLAB,  pret.  pleaded. — Pulvbbbatoh.  '  The  Missis  55d  a  tamed  'er 
ofif,  but  the  Maister,  *f^plad  for  'er.' 

*And  long  for  hir  forsothe  he  pladde,* — Chron,  Vilodun,,  p.  108, 
in  Hal.    See  Pled. 

PLADE  [plai'dl,  v.  n.  to  argue. — Pulvebbatgh.  To  cross-plade  is  to 
contradict.  '  Tummas  an'  me  han  bin  pladtn'  an'  crasa-plidin'  about 
them  apples ;  *e  says  as  they  wun  got  afore  Miamas,  an'  I  say  as 
they  wunna.' 

PLADE  PAEDOIT.    See  Plead-pardon. 

PLAHK,  V.  a,, pec,  to  chaige  ^point-blank'  so  as  to  inculpate;  to 
convict. — ^Pulvebbatgh.  •  If  s  no  use  yo*  sayin'  yo'  didna,  fur  'ere  the 
eggs  bin  to  spake  fur  tharselves,  so  yo'n  plaiM  the  lie  on  yoreselfL' 

PLAY,  (1)  V,  n.  to  swarm :  said  of  bees. — Pulvbbbatoh  ;  BBiDCh 
NOBTH.  '  Two  'ives  played  in  one  day,  Sir.'  The  bees  are  said  to 
play  high,  or  play  low,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  sb.  the  first  swarm  of  bees  in  the  season  from  one  hive. — Clbs 
Hills. 

*  A  play  of  bees  in  May's  wuth  a  noble  the  same  day ; 
A  play  in  June's  perty  soon ; 
A  play  in  July  's  nod  wuth  a  butterfly.' 
See  Bunt  (2).  ^^'^^^^  Doggerel  Eime^ 

(3)  V.  n.  to  fly  high  and  sweep  through  the  air,  as  rooks  do. — 
PuLYEBBATOH.  *  'Ow  the  rooks  playen  about  to-day ! — ^it's  a  sign  we 
sha'n  &ve  a  stann  afore  lung.' 
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(4)  V.  n.,  pec.  to  do  no  work ;  to  spend  the  time  in  idleness. — Shbews- 
buby;  Pulvbrbatch;  Newpobt.  'Theer's  mighty  little  doin'  at 
the  mines  now ;  the  men  wnn  plavin'  one  'afe  thar  time  las'  wik,  an' 
theer  wnz  a  lot  sacked  [discharged]  las'  reck*nin'.' 

A.S.  plegian,  to  amuse  one's  self. 

PULZEK  [plai'zn],  sb,  pL  places,  t.  e.  situations,  as  for  domestic 
serrants. — ^Newport.  '  Flazen  's  none  so  plentiful  as  what  they  wuz : ' 
said  the  mother  of  an  aspiring  maid-of-all-work  [1880]. 

PLEACH  [plai'ch],  v,  a.  to  remake  a  hedge  by  intertwining,  &c. — 
same  asliay,  q.v. — Shrbwsbtjey;  Pulveebatch  ;  Woethen  ;  Glee 
Huxs ;  OswESTBY.  Q,Y.  com.  *  111  back  John  to  plaich  a  'edge 
6dth  any  mon,  'e  does  it  like  basket-work.' 

*  And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  in  heaps. 

her  hedges  eyea-pUacKd^ 

Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  nair. 

Put  forth  disordered  twigs ' 

K.  Henry  F,  V.  ii  42. 

BLEACHERS,  same  as  Layers,  q.  y. — Pulverbatch  ;  Glee  Hills  ; 
Wellington. 

PLEAD  PABDOIT  [plai'd],  phr,  to  ask  pardon.  Qy.  com.  '  Well, 
I  tell  yo'  whad,  if  yo'  dunna  plade  pardon,  yo'n  lose  yore  plack,  fur  I 
'eard  the  Maister  say  so.' 

PLED,  pret  pleaded. — Worthek.  *  *E  pled  ooth  me  to  gie  the  poor 
chap  another  chance.' 

'The  well-known  story  of  the  presbyter  deposed  from  his  office 
for  forging  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  although  he  pltd  that  he 
had  done  so  from  the  loye  of  Paul.' — Contemporary  Review^  p.  602. 
April,  1869. 

Fled  is  an  established  Scotticism.    Cf .  Plad. 

PLIM,  (1)  adj.y  var.  pr,  perpendicular;  plumb.  Com.  'The  oven 
inna  set  plim  to  the  grate.' 

(2)  v.  a.  to  adjust  by  plmnb-line.    Com. 

PLIM-BOB,  8b.  the  line  and  plummet. — Whitchurch. 

PLOUGH  [plou*].  The  parts  of  a  plough  here  presented  in  a 
tabulated  form,  will  be  found  explained  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of 
their  respective  initial  letters  in  tne  body  of  the  Glossary : — 

Buck(l),£LL£SMEBE.  (The  Kay  (2). 

locality   was   omitted   in   its  Kaster-tail 

proper  place.)  Mould-board. 

*y-*»*^  Paddle. 

-*^*?r         . ,  ,  BluOl-boaxd. 

Oop.a  (1)  (2)  (3).  sk,ip  (2j, 

Cop-wedge.  g^^^ 

Poot  (2).  ^^j^ 

Hay  (2). 
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PLOUOH-MOHDAT,  sK,  ohs.  the  Monday  next  after  Twelfth-Day. 
— ^Pulvsrbatgh;  FiT.T.RamgML    See  Bk.  II. ,  FoUdore^  &c,  *  Customs.' 

PLVCK,  sb.  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  sheep, — 'ship's  yed  an' 
pluck.'    Com.     See  Pluck  in  Wedg.    Ct  Pommice. 

PLTTCKER-DOWH.    See  Crofls^slofh. 

PLTTCKIHO  [plak'in],  (I)  pari.  adj.  twitching. — ^Pulyerbatch. 

(2)  sh.  a  nervous  twitching;  S.  Vitus's  Dance. — ^Pulveebatch ; 
Wobthen;  Wem.  'Mother,  theer's  summat  the  matter  doth  my 
eye — ^it^s  pluckin*,'  *  I  wish  yo'd'n  a  pluekin*  i'  yore  'eels  to  get  out  o' 
my  road.* 

PLTTQ,  V.  a.  to  pull ;  to  pluck, — *  'Er's  pluggin'  my  yar.' — Shbews- 

BUET;   PTILVEiCBATGH;   ClEE  HXLLS.      Cf.  Pug^. 

PLITK-BIBI),  sb,  the  Bullfinch. — ^Pulvbrbatch. 

PLITK-BUSDEE,  same  as  above.— Worthsn.  to  the  Bullfinch's 
well-known  habit  of  feeding  on  the  buds  of  fruit-trees  is  this  local 
name  doubtless  due.    See  Kope. 

PLTTTS,  sh.  pL  temporary  pools  of  water. — Bridgnorth.  Connected 
with  E.  plod  =  to  walk  through  puddles.  See  Skeat's  Eiym  Diet. 
Cf.  FlaiBh. 

PODOEL  [pojil],  V,  n.  to  do  anything  in  a  clumsy  way. — ^Whit- 

CHURCH. 

POBOELLIITO,  pa}^,  adj\  clumsy;  awkward. — Ibid.  'Whad  bin 
'ee  podgellirC  at  P — I  never  seed  sioh  a  podgdlirC  fellow.' 

POKB-PTTDDnrO,  sb.  the  Long-tailed  Titmouse.  —  Bridgnorth. 
See  Bottle-Tit. 

POLLIHQEK,  «&.,  var.  pr.,  obs.  ?  a  one-handed  cup  of  coarse  pottery, 
used  for  broth,  milk,  &c.,  for  fium-servants, — a  poninger.  Sometimes 
called  a  pollinger-cup, — ^PuLVBBBATCH ;  Worthen.  *  Al'ays  br«id 
the  men's  pollingera,  an'  ptit  the  bread  an'  cheese  o'  the  table  o*er 
night.'    See  Piggin  (1). 

POMICE  [pum'i's],  sb.  the  apple-pulp  after  the  juice  has  been 
expressed  through  the  *  cider-hairs. — Clee  Hills. 

'  Pomace  (from  poma),  the  dross  of  Cyder  pressings ;  Fugs,  some 
call  it  Muste.' — Blount's  Oloasograpkia,  p.  501. 

Cf.  Must,  also  Pouse  (3). 

POMMELLEB,  sb.  a  pavior's  mallet — Newport.    Cf.  Pnnner. 

POMPEBS,  POHPETS  [pom-pur'z],  Worthen.  [pom-pets],  Pulvbr- 
batch,  sb.  pl.y  obsola.  shallow  vessels  of  coarse  earthenware  for  settiag 
milk  in  for  skimming. 

POITSHOTEL,  sb.  a  shovel  slightly  turned  up  at  the  sides,  used  for 
spreading  lime. — ^Whitchurch. 

POOCH  rp8och'],  ^1)  sb.y  var.  pr.  a  wicker  strainer  placed  over  the 
spigot -hole  withm  the  mash -tub  to  prevent  the  grains  passing 
through  into  the  wort. — Pulverbatch  ;  worthen  ;  Craven  Arms  ; 
Clun. 
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'  Pouches  and  racking  taps.' — Aitfiioneev^B  (7a  toZo;7U«  (Church  Stretton), 
1877.    A.S.  ^pocctty  a  pouch.    Cf.  Maahing-basket. 

(2)  V.  n.,  var,  pr,  to  thrust  out  the  lips  in  a  sullen,  discontented 
manner ;  to  pouch,  or  pout. — Wem, 

PdOCHDf  [p65chiii],  sb.  a  wicker  eel-trap. — Much  Wbnlock; 
Welmnqton.    Cf.  P66ch  (1),  above. 

POOL  [pool*],  (1)  sb,  a  large  natural  sheet  of  water, — a  lake,  as 
'  Martbn-Pool,'  with  which  several  streams  are  connected.  '  Llyn- 
clys  Pool,'  &c.  The  Fools  lie  for  the  most  part  in  N.  Shr.  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  the  term  Lake  is  never  employed  in  Shropshire  folk- 
speech  to  denote  a  large  sheet  of  water ;  when  used,  it  means  a  small, 
temporary  puddle, — *  the  ro&d*8  all  in  lakes  after  the  rain.' 

Compare  *  Fool,  or  ponde  of  watyr.     Stagnum^  in  Frompt,  Farv. 

*  A.S.  p6l;  O.Du.  poel ;  M.H.Ger.  pfud,  a  pool.* — SxEAT. 

Cf.  Here  (2).    See  Bk.  11.,  Folklore,  &c.,  *  Legends.' 

(2)  [poo'l],  V,  a,  and  v.  n.,  var.  pr.  to  pulL  Com.  'Well,  Jane, 
yo'n  got  married,  I  'ear.'  'Aye,  an'  I  amma  afeard  but  whad  we 
aha'n  do  well,  an'  one  pool  each  way.'  Both  pull  together  is  what 
Jane  Binsley  meant  to  express. 

'  1565  It.  for  Wm  Boe  the  ^ongers  table  and  his  mans  about  pooling 
downe  the  window  ij  wykes  ix'  iiy*.' — Churchwarden^^  Accounts  of  the 
Abbey,  Shrewsbury. 

POOLnrO-BONE,  same  as  Braw-bone,  q.  ▼. — Shrewsbury  ;  Elles- 

MEBE. 

POBE  [poa-ar'],  (1)  v,  a,  and  v,  n.  to  intrude. — ^Pulverbatch  ;  Clbb 
Hills.     '  'Er  hanna  invited  me,  so  I  shanna  pore  myself.' 

'  In  every  hous  he  gan  to  pore  and  prie. 
And  begged  mele  and  chese,  or  elles  oom.' 

Chaucer,  C.  T,,  1.  7320. 

[2)  V.  a.  to  thrust. — ^Worthbn.    *  I  pored  a  sight  o'  thums  i'  the 
but  a  lot  o'  greet  jowts  [big,  rough  ladsj  comea  an'  maden 
another  glat.' 

POKKBT,  sb.  a  young  pig  fatted  for  killing — a  porkling. — Shrews- 
bury ;  Pulyerbatoh  ;  Weh.  Qy.  com.  '  I  shall  feed  up  a  couple 
o'  them  little  pigs  fur  porkets,  they'n  do^fiir  present  use  an'  save  the 
big  bacon.' 

POBKT,  adj.  stout;  corpulent. — Pulvbrbatch;  Wem.  "Ow  the 
young  Maister  's  bamished ! — ^'e's  gettin'  quite  porky, ^ 

POSH  [posh*],  (1)  sb.  a  sudden  gush,  as  of  water,  &c  Com. 
'Whad'n'ee  think  that  child's  done? — ^pool'd  the  spigot  out  o'  the 
mashin'-tub,  an'  the  drink  come  out  sich  a  poshy  'e  met  as  well  a  bin 
scauded  to  4jeth.' 

(2)  sb.  a  heavy  rain-fall,  as  of  a  thunder  shower.  Com.  '  Yo'd'n 
better  fotch  them  tuthree  rakin's,  fur  be'appen  we  sha'n  'ftve  a  posh  o' 
wet  toert  middle  day  w'en  the  sun  an'  winde  gef  n  together.'  Com- 
pare M.E.  posh  =  dash.    See  Fiers  FL,  Text  A.  pass.  v.  L  16. 

POSS,  V.  a.  to  plash  up  and  down  iu  the  water,  as  washerwonieu  do 


(2) 
edge. 
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when  rinsing  their  clothes.  Com.  'These  things  bin  ready  fur 
swillin',  get  plenty  o'  waiter  an'  poas  'em  well  to  clier  'em.' 

*  And  therm  thay  keste  hir,  and  possede  hir  up  and  downe,  and 
sayd,  take  the  this  bathe  for  thi  slewthe  and  thi  glotonye.' — MS, 
Lincoln^  A.  1.  17,  f.  253,  in  Hal. 

Jamieson  gives  *  To  Pou88,  to  drive  clothes  hastQy  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  water  in  the  act  of  washing.'  See  Piers  PL,  ProL,  L 
151.     E.  push  =  M.E.  posse  =  0.  Fr.  pousser  =  Lat  ptUsare. 

POSSEL,  eh  a  state  of  soft,  wet,  swampy  saturation. — Whitchurch. 
*  To'  conna  g5o  o'  the  lease w  now,  the  ground's  all  of  a  poseel.' 

POSTS  [poas  *i'z],  Shrewsbury  ;  Ellesmere.  [piio  'u'sl  Puly erbatch. 
[puos'n],  Ohttroh  Stretton.    [puos'ts],  Clun,  sb,  pL  posts. 

POSY  [poa'zi'],  sb,  a  bunch  of  flowers ;  a  nosegay.     Com. 

*  A  pretie  Posie  gathered  is  of  Flowers,  Hearbes,  and  Weedes 

This  Posie  is  so  pickt,  and  choysely  sorted  throw 
There  is  no  Flower,  Herbe,  nor  Weede,  but  serves  some  purpose  now.* 
George  Gascoigne's  Posies  (a.b.  1573),  ed.  Hazlitt,  voL  L  p.  20. 

*  O  Luve  will  venture  in,  where  it  daur  na  weel  be  seen, 
O  luve  will  venture  in,  whei*e  wisdom  ance  has  been ; 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove,  amang  the  wood  sae  green. 
And  a'  to  pu  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu',  the  firstling  o'  the  year, 
And  I  will  pu'  the  pmk,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear. 
For  she's  the  pink  o'  womankind,  and  blooms  without  a  peer : 
And  a'  to  be  a  Posie  to  my  ain  dear  May.' 

Robert  Burns,  Poems,  p.  205. 

The  plural  form  posies  is  used  for  growing  flowers.    See  below. 

POST-KNOT,  8b.  a  flower-bed.  Com.  *  Mother,  they  bin  makin* 
the  paas'n's  garden  so  nice — sich  pretty  posy-knots,  diamenta,  an' 
rounds,  an'  some  like  a  fir-bob ;  Dick  the  gardener  says  theer'll  be 
sich  -DTetty  posies,  pollyantuses,  an'  riccaluses,  qulips,  an*  all  sorts, — 
the  blue  segs  bin  to  go  by  the  pool,  an'  the  pianets  mto  the  s'rubbery.' 

*  When  our    •    .    garden 

Is  full  of  weeds,  her  fairest  flowers  chok'd  up. 
Her  fruit  trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd, 
Her  knots  disordered,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars.' 

K.  Richard  IL,  HL  iv.  46. 

POT.    See  Weights  and  Measures,  p.  Ixxzv. 

POTATOES  [tai'tu'z],  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com. 
[ti'ae'tu'z],  Olun.  [chaat'u'z],  Bridonorth.  [tit'uz],  Ellbsmerb, 
sb,  pL  potatoes. 

POT-BALL,  sb,  a  dumpling  made  of  dough;   a  piece  of  dough. 

about  the  size  of  an  Q^f;  is  thrown  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  and 

boiled  till  it  rises  to  the  surface,  when  it  is  taken  out  and  served  with 

hot  treacle, — it  is  *  nod  'afe  bad.'    Com. 

Bandle  Holme  enumerates  'A  Pot  Bail  or  Dumpling  .  .  of  Bread,' 
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amongst  the  dislies  for  the  '  Fir^  Course '  in  a  '  Bill  of  Fare.' — 
Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  HI.  ch.  iii.  p.  79. 

POT-CAKE,  sh.  a  cake  of  dough  baked  in  an  iron  pot  over  the  fire. 
— PuLVEEBATCH.  Qy.  com.  *That  Jazey  Owen's  a  poor  needless 
piece,  'er's  messed  all  the  bit  o'  laisin'  away  i'  pot-cakes,  instid  o* 
yeatin'  the  oven.'     Of.  Coal-cakes. 

POTCH,  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  poke;  to  thrust.  A  weak  form  of 
poke.  Qy.  com.  A  little  school-child  was  complained  of  to  his 
teacher  for  ^potehing  pins'  into  his  neighbour. 

*  True  sword  to  sword,  I'll  potch  at  him  some  way.' — CoriolanuSf 
I.  X.  15. 

POTE  [poa't],  V,  a,  to  pusb  or  kick  with  the  feet.  Com.  *  Them 
lads  han  poted  these  sheets  through  a'ready.' 

Ash  gives  *  Pole  (a  local  word),  to  push.' 

Mr.  Skeat  says  tnat  ^pote  is  nothing  but  our  common  verb,  to  put, 
in  the  original  sense  o^  to  push.  To  put  out,  when  used  of  a  snail 
putting  out  its  horns,  means,  to  push  out ;  another  variety  is  "  pout," 
which  means,  to  push  out  the  lips  .  .  .  .' 

*  Fote  is  closely  allied  to  **  but,"  to  push  with  the  horns.' — *  Local 
Notes  and  Queries '  in  Manchester  Guardian,  Jan.  26th,  1874. 

See  Put  (1). 

POTECABY  [pot'i'kaer'i],  «6.,  ohsoU.  an  apothecary. — Shrewsbury  ; 
Ptjlverbatch.  *  'fir's  oin  t&kin*  stuff  from  Pugh  the  potecary,  an' 
'e's  as  ^pod  as  a  doctor,  on'y  'e  hanna  walked  the  ospitals.' 

'  He  IS  agreid  to  pay  Hhe  potycarye  aftyr  that  he  have  the  inventory 
fro  vow.* — Paston  Letters,  A.D.  1472,  voL  iii.  p.  48. 

Mr.  Pegge  says,  *  I  incline  to  believe  that  it  IPotecary']  is  radically 
the  Spanish  word  hoticario,  as  hotica  in  that  language  more  emphatic- 
ally Bij^fies  the  shop  of  an  apothecary,  as  opposed  to  the  itmerant 
empinck :  and  the  permutation  of  b  andj)  is  very  common.  .....' 

•In  the  Comedy  of  the  Pour  P's  by  J.  Hevwood,  published  1569, 
one  of  them  is  the  Poticary  ....  They  are  the  Poticary,  the  Pedlar, 
the  Palmer,  and  the  Pardoner.  Heywood,  who  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, would  hardly  have  made  a  Poticary  one  of  his  characters,  had  he 
not  been  conscious  that  he  was  riffht,  wnen  there  were  so  many  others 
with  the  same  initial  that  would  have  answered  the  purpose.  .  .  •  .' 
— Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,  p.  72. 

In  M.E.  no  other  form  was  used, — Chaucer  has  *  potecarie,^  C.  T., 
1.  12786. 

POTHERY  [pudh'ur'i'],  adj.  hot;  close. — Shrewsbury;  Pcjlver- 
batch;  Wem.  Qy.com.  *  It  wuz  mighty  pofAcry  about  three  o'clock 
this  onder — I  thought  we  shoulden  a  'ad  thunder,  but  it  cliered  off.' 

POUHDED  [pou-ndidl,  (1)  part.  adj\  pent  up,  as  of  a  stream  which 
has  been  dammed.— Pulvbebatch  ;  Wem.  *  They'n  bin  gropin'  fur 
trout  I  spect,  I  see  the  bruck's  pounded.^  A  mill-pound  is  the  back- 
water which  is  held  in  reserve  for  the  supply  of  the  milL 

*  )>at  pound  ys  byclypped  aboute  vn\>  six  score  rooches  .  .  .  .  •  and 
]>Te  score  ryuers  eome^  m-to  l^at  pound,  and  non  of  ham  alle  eome)7 
in-to  f>e  se  bot  on.'— John  of  Trevisa  [a.d.  1387],  Description  of 
Britain.     Specim.  Early  Eng.,  xviiL  a.  11.  94 — 97. 

*  Punden^  AS.  pyndan,  to  shut  up,  indudere.^ — Strat. 
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(2)  part  adj,  pent  up  and  OYercharged:  said  of  mUk  and  the 
mammsB. — Ibid.  (1)  *  That  child  may  well  look  bad,  gettin'  nuthin' 
but  pounded  milk  eyery  night ;  its  mother  's  bin  i'  the  filds  this  wik 
or  mne  days,  toppin'  an*  buttin'  turmits,  an'  'er  couldna  mind  it  same 
as  if  'er  wuz  a- wham.'  (2^  *  Tak'  car*  an'  drip  them  cows  clane,  or 
we  sha'n  be  '&Tin  cans  i'  tnar  elders — see  'ow  a  bin  pounded.*  Cf. 
Oaned. 

POUHDS-OF-STTOAS,  ab.  pi.  the  seed-vessels  of  the  Foxglove. — 

PXTLVBRBATCH. 

POTJVDSTOVE  [pounsi'n],  eb.  dirt  lying  next  under  the  coal,— the 
coal-floor.    Com. — ^M.  T. 

POTTK  [pou-k],  (1)  sb.  a  sty  on  the  eye. — Pulverbatch  ;  Ludlow  ; 
Newpokt. 

(2)  8h.  a  small  spot  or  pustule  of  any  kind,— Shkewsbuby  ;  Elles- 

HERE.      Pouk  =  pock, 

*  Scab  is  a  dry  sore,  proceeding  from  a  Fouk,  or  waterish  BKster.' 
— Academy  of  Armory ^  Bk.  II.  en.  xviL  p.  428, 

*  Hec  porigoy  a  poke,'  occurs  in  a  Nominale,  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs., 
vol.  i.  p.  224. 

O.Du«  po^,  idem.    Of.  Puckle. 

« 

POUSE  [pou's],  (1)  sb.  a  mixed  and  varied  crop  of  grain  and  pulse,  as 
oats,  pease,  and  vetches ;  oats  and  vetches ;  oats,  barley,  and  pease — 
frequently  used  as  green  fodder  for  horses. — CuAVEif  Aescs;  Glee 
Hills;  Bredonorth. 

*  Pousse ' — explained  in  the  *  Glosse '  as  p^dse  [=  pulse]  — occurs  in 
The  Shepheards  Calender  [August]  : — 

'  Per.  That  shall  yonder  heardgrome,  and  none  other, 
"Which  over  the  pousse  hetheward  doth  post' — ^1.  46. 

(2)  sh.  refuse,  as  of  the  frs^^ents  of  pods  after  threshing  pulse,  or 
of  clover  when  the  seed  has  been  milled  out,  &c. — ^Worthen  ;  Glee 
Hills  ;  Wellington.  Pouse^  in  a  similar  sense  of  refuse,  is  used  in 
Lancashira  Many  years  ag;o  a  very  old  lady,  a  native  of  that  county, 
on  being  asked  by  lir.  Jackson,  *  whether  during  her  long  life  she 
had  not  witnessed  great  changes  ? ' — apropos  to  society— ^replied  : 

*  Well,  the  chief  changes  I  have  seen  are,  that  the  **pmt3e  is  become 
quality,  and  the  quality  **pouse'^  I* 

(3)  sh.  the  refuse  of  the  apple  pulp  when  all  the  cider  has  been 
expressed — the  'caput  mortuum. — ^Worthen;  Glee  Hills.  G£ 
Pomice. 

POWEBi   sb,  a  great  deal;  a  great  quantity  or  number.     Com. 

*  By-gum,  Master,  if  Fd  a  knowed  as  I'd  a  bin  so  thirsty  to-day,  I'd 
a  drank  a  power  more  isterd'y.'    So  said  a  butcher— who  had  been 

*  in  his  cups '  the  preceding  day — to  a  country  gentleman,  as  riding 
together  across  the  Hills  to  a  fair  at  Ghurch  Stretton,  they  stopped  at 
a  orook-side  to  water  their  horses,  and  the  speaker  dismounting, 
made  a  cup  of  his  palm,  and  drank  copiously  from  the  stream. 

*  Bull.  But  if  the  coniuror  be  but  well  paid,  hell  take  pains  upon 
the  ghost  and  lay  him,  look  ye,  in  the  Red  Sea — and  then  he's  laid 
for  ever. 
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'  Oardn,  Why,  John,  there  must  be  a  power  of  spirits  in  that  same 
Bed  8ea,  I  warrant  ye  they  are  as  plenty  as  fish.' — Addison's 
Drummer,  in  Wr.    Of.  Bight. 

POWERATIOIT,  ab.  a  great  quantity, — *  a  poweration  o'  lain.'  Com. 
0£Mort. 

PBAISEH  [pr'ai'znl  v.  a.,  p,  t,  pi.  praise.  Com.  '  Han'ee  tried 
this  newfangled  coffee  as  they  sen's  made  thrum  dandelions  ? — I  wuz 
thinkin'  o'  gettin'  some,  fur  mey  praisen  it  oncommon.' 

*  .  •  william  ^at  bold  bam  '  I'at  alle  bumes  praisenJ 

William  of  PcUeme,  1.  617. 

PSAB  [praa'i^],  sb,,  var.  pr.  pec.  an  implied  imprecation,  a  prayer,— 
'  I  gid 'im  a  prar.' — Shbewsbitbt  ;  Ptilvebbatch.    Qy.  com. 

PBABS,  sb,  pl.f  var.  ^w.  prayers.  Com.  '  Good  night,  Missis,  an* 
God  bless  yo* : '  said  William  Chidley  to  a  friendly  neighbour, — 
*  Good-night,  young  Missis ' — ^to  her  daughter.  '  Good-nieht,  Chidley,' 
responded  the  old  *  Missis,'  '  an'  Ghxl  bless  yo' ;  I  'ope  ya  thinken  on 
God,  an'  dunna  furget  to  say  yore  »rar«.'  *  Say  my  prars  I '  replied 
Chidley,  *  no,  I  dunna  ftirget  'em,  I  say  'em  every  night— tiie  lord's 
prar,  an'  the  Belif,  an'  the  Ten  Commandments,  an'  a  power  on  it.' 

PSATJHCE  [pr'au'ns],  v.  n.  to  deport  one's  self  in  a  high  and  mighty 
kind  of  way. — Shrewsbury;  Pulvebbatch.  *Yo'  shoulden  jest 
see  hxm  praunce  about  as  if  'e  wuz  Lord  o'  the  Manor ;  'e'U  do  it  a  bit 
too  much,  an'  then  be'appen  'e'U  gdd  down  faster  than  'e  got  up.' 

*  So  growen  great,  through  arrogant  delight 
Of  th'  high  descent  whereof  he  was  ybome, 


That,  when  the  kniffht  he  spyde,  he  gan  adyaunce 
With  huge  force  and  insupportable  mayne. 
And  towardes  him  with  dreadfull  fury  praunce.* 

Sfeitseb,  F.  Q.,  Bk.  I.  a  vii.  sts.  x.  xL 

Ipr'au'ntin],  part.  adj.  prancing ;  curvetting :  said  of 
Lorse. — Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch.    Qy.  com.    Cf. 
Aunty-prannty. 

PKIAL  [pr'einil],  sb.  three  cards  of  one  kind, — ^a  term  employed  in 
the  games  of  Costly,  Commerce,  &c.,  and  which  is  known  to  be 
corrupted  from  pair-royal.    Qy.  com. 

'  A  pair  is  a  pair  of  any  two,  as  two  kings,  two  queens,  &c.  A 
pair-royal  is  of  tiiree,  as  three  kings,  three  queens,  &c.' — The  Com- 
plete  Oametter,  p.  106,  in  Nares.     See  Ck>8tl7. 

PBICKEB,  same  as  ITild  (2). — Oswestry,  St.  Martins  ;  M.  T. 
*  Punctorium,  a  prykker.' — Nominale  MS.,  in  Hal. 
A.S.  prica,  a  pnck ;  a  point. 

PRTTiTi,  sb.  a  streamlet  of  clear  water,  a  rill ;  a  runnel  from  a  spring. — 
Pulverbatch;  Church  Stretton;  Clun;  MuchWendock;  Well- 
IKGTON ;  Wem.  '  I  wuz  mighty  glad  to  see  the  poor  owd  place  agen 
after  so  many  'ears — I  could  aumust  a  cried  w'en  I  sid  the  little  prill 
runnin'  an'  ripnlin'  alung  the  very  same  as  w'en  gran'mother  wuz 
alive,  an'  I  fatcned  waiter  from  the  well  fur  her  tay, — ^it  seemed  the 
on'y  thing  lef  as  wunna  changed.'     Cf.  Bindel. 
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P&INK-TJPy  V.  n.  to  revive,  as  plants  do  when  recovering  from 
transplantation.— Pulvebbatch;  Wbm;  Eixesmere.  'The  sun's 
laid  tnem  cabbidge-plants  flat  o*  the  groun',  but  ttieffn  prink-up  Ven 
the  je'ow  comes  on  'em.' 

*  Do  you  not  see  howe  these  newe  fangled  pratling  elfes, 
Frinke  up  so  pretty  late  in  every  place  ?  * 

Old  Play,  in  Nabss. 
Of.  Perk-up. 

PEITCH  [pr'ich],  (1)  sb,  a  stafiF of  wood  about  three  feet  in  length, 
steel-pointed  at  one  end,  and  attached  at  the  other,  by  two  iron  *  eyes ' 
to  the  axle-tree  of  a  cart  Its  purpose  is  to  *  scotch'  the  cart,  when 
{ipoing  up-hill|  which  it  does  by  meai^s  of  the  steel-pointed  end  sticking 
into  the  ground,  at  a  given  distance  ^m  the  axle-tree.     On  level 

f  round,  tkepritch  either  drags  after  the  cart,  or  otherwise  is  held  up 
eneath  it,  oy  a  short  chain  and  a  hook.    Com.    Pritch  is  a  weak 
form  of  prick.    A.S.  pricay  a  prick ;  a  point. 

(2)  ah.  a  long  pole  famished  with  an  iron  fork  at  one  end,  used  by 
Severn  boatmen  for  propelling  their  boats, — a  river  term. 

PBIVT  [pr'ivi'],  sb.  Ligtistrum  vulgare,  common  Privet, — *the 
Privy- odige  is  in  blow.' — Wem  ;  Ellesmebb. 

*  Set  priuie  or  prim 
Set  boxe  like  nim.' 
TusSEB  [Septembers  abstract],  p.  33,  ed.  E.  D.  S. 

PBIZE  [pr'ei'z],  v.ra.  to  force  up,  or  open;  to  compel  to  let  go,  as 
by  wrestling  with,  or  by  any  other  means.     Com. 

Compare  Shakespeare's  *  bony  priser  * — the  strong  wrestler  who 
could  lift  and  throw  over  his  antagonist — in.  As  You  Like  It,  H.  iii.  8. 

See  Proz. 

PKODIOAL,  adj.,  pec.  proud  ;  upstart. — Pulvebbatch  ;  Wobthbk  ; 
Wem.  *  'E's  a  poor  prodigal  auf — dunna  know  whose  legs  'e  stands 
on,  but  be'appen  *e'll  find  it  out  w'en  *e  buys  'is  own  shoes.' 

PBOFFEB  [pr'of'ur'],  v.  a.  to  offer ;  to  tender  a  service.  Com. 
*  One  o'  yo'  chaps  mun  goo  an'  'elp  Jones  to-day,  they  proffereden  us 
a  mon  w'en  we  wun  throshin',  an* 

"  Giff-gaflfs  a  good  fellow. 
One  good  turn  desarves  another." ' 

'And  the  kny3tis  nei^eden,  and  scomeden  hym,  and  pro/reden 
vynegre  to  hjm,— Luke  xxiii.  36,  Wicliffite  version  [a.d.  1388]. 

PBOFLIQATE,  adj.,  pec.  proliac.  Qy.  com.  '1  like  them  w'ite 
'tatoes  as  they  callen  **  Farmers'  Glories" — ^they  bin  the  most  profli- 
gate.^ 

PBOKE  [pr'oak],  (1)  v.  a.  to  poke,  as  of  the  fire,  &c., — 'danna 
proke  the  fire.'    Qy.  com.     W.  procio,  to  thrust;  to  stab. 

(2)  V.  a,  and  v.  n.  to  jwke  into  or  about;  to  obtrude — * prMn'  in 
every  'ole  an'  comeL'  'Al'ays  prokes  'er  nose  into  other  folks's 
business.'    Qy.  com. 
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PBOKEB,  8b.  a  poker.     Qy.  com. 

'Basnett  stept  out  at  the  back  doore  and  Kinton  with  him,  and 
comeinff  to  the  oven  on  the  backside,  Basnett  tooke  a  peele  with 
which  they  put  bread  into  the  oven,  and  Kinton  tooke  a  pole  which 
they  call  an  oven  proa/:er.' — GouoH*s  History  o/Myddle,  p.  189. 

PBOHO,  8b.  f  pec,  a  silver  or  plated  fork ;  in  contradistinction  to  the 
common  steel  fork  of  two  or  three  '  fangs.'    Com. 

*  Six  superior  quality  electro>plated  dinner  prongs.* — Atictioneer's 
Catalogue,  1877. 

Pegge  has  '  Prong ^  a  fork ;  as  a  hay-prong,  a  muck-prong.  North.' 
See  Fang  (2). 

PBOSPERATIOir,  8b,,  var,  pr,  prosperity.— Much  Wexlock, 

•  Prosperation 
to  the 
Corporation.' 

See  Bk.  II.,  Folklore,  &c.,  *  Customs '  [Bailiff's  Feast,  Wenlotk), 

PBOVD-TAHOB,  sb.  the  Goldfinch.— Much  Wbnlook.  See  Mr. 
Nares  on  this  name — which  he  says  is  a  Warwickshire  one— for  the 
Goldfinch.    Cf.  SheriiTa-Kan.    See  Jaok-Nicol. 

PBOVOKE,  V,  a.,  pee,  to  revoke, — 'to  provoke  a  bargain,'  is  an 
expression  often  heard. — ^Wem. 

PBOZ  [pr'oz*],  pret,  prized  ;  forced  by  any  means,  not  necessarily  by 
leverage, — *  We  proz  'im  off : '  said  of  making  a  dog  let  go  his  hold. — 
Whitchxtbch.    See  Prize. 

PirCK  [puk*],  prei,  picked, — '  bin  them  pars  shuk  or  'and  puck  ?  * — 
Cjluic  ;  CoBVE  Dale  ;  Clee  Hills  ;  Much  Wenlock  ;  Wellinotox. 

PirCKLE,  sb.  a  pimple;  a  pustule:  diminutive  of  pock, — Pulver- 
BATCfH;  Wbm. 
Du.  puckle—idem.    Cf.  Pouk  (2). 

PUFF-BALL,  8b.  same  as  Fuzzy-ball,  q.  v. — ^Shrewsbury  ;  Ludlow. 

PUO,  V.  a.  to  pull,  as  of  entangled  hair. — Glee  Hills. 
Jamieson  has  *  To  Pug,  to  pull.    Perths.'    Cf.  Plug. 

PnOS,  (1)  8b.  pi.  tangled  locks  or  ends  of  hair. — Clee  Hills.  Cf . 
liitdi  (2). 

(2)  same  as  Pens,  q.  v. — Shrewsbury. 

PUKE,  8b,  an  emetic. — Pulverbatch  ;  Worthen.  '  That  child  inna 
welly  'er'd  better  '&ve  a  puke  i'  the  momin'.' 

PUMMICE  [pum'is],  sb.  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  lamb. 
— Clun. 

*  Sheep  Pummices  is  the  Head,  Heart,  Lights,  Liver,  and  Wind- 
pipe of  a  Sheep  all  hanging  together.  Lambs  Pum^myces,  is  the 
same  of  a  Lamb.' — Academy  of  Armory ^  Bk.  III.  ch.  iii.  p.  88. 

See  Jerks,  also  Baoe  (2). 

PUKPLE-STOHES,  sb,  pi,  pebble-stones. — Atcham. 

Pegge  has  '  PunipJe,  a  pimple.    Pumplenose.    North.'    Cf.  Pimple. 

Z 
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PUH  [piion'],  v.  a.  to  knock ;  to  beat ;  to  pound.     Com. 

(1)  '  Please,  Ma'am,  it  wuz  only  Betsey  punning  Sally  down  to  lay 
the  cloth.'  Such  was  the  explanation  given  to  a  lady  who  enquired 
of  her  maid-serrant  the  meaning  of  a  repeated  knocking  she  had 
heard  at  a  backstairs  door.  Sally  was  not  knocked  down,  but  was 
reminded  of  her  duty  by  Betsey  *  punning  at  the  door ! ' 

(2)  *  The  Maister  says  I  mun  pun  the  bif-steak,  but  nuthin'  $$1 
ever  mak'  it  tender.'  *  Tell  'im  to  sen'  it  to  our  *ouBe,  I  can  p&t  seven 
set  o'  tith  about  it,  as  5on  soon  mak'  it  tender.' 

*  TkerBttes.  He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist,  as  a  sailor 
breaks  a  biscuit.' — Troilua  and  Cressida,  U.  L  42. 

'  To  stampe  or  punne  in  a  morter.' — FloriOy  p.  6,  in  Hal. 

PUHDy  8b.  pi.  pounds, — *  *e  gid  six  pund  odd  fur  it.'     Com. 

*  A  gold  ring  drew  he  forth  anon 
An  hundred  pund  was  worth  )>e  ston.' 

Havelok  the  Dane,  L  1633. 

A.S.  pundy  sing,  and  pL  alike. 
PTTNOLED,  part,  adj,  embarrassed  in  money  matters.     ^  If  Mr. 


^ 


had  a  large  income  he  would  not  be  so  pungled  as  he  is.' — ^Whit- 
OHXTBOH.     Compare  *  Pung,  a  purse,'  in  Hal. 

PUBISHMEHT,  ah.,  pec.  pain. — ^Ellbsmbrb,  Wehhampton.  'I 
maun  get  this  tuth  drawed,  fur  I  conna  bar  the  punishment  no 
lunger. 

PTJVK,  sh,  Polyporous  sqiiamosus,  the  Scaly  Polyporoiis.  A  white 
fungus  growing  on  decayed  ash-trees,  which  in  its  dry  state  is 
possessed  of  great  elasticity,  and  will  reboimd  like  an  Indian-rubber 
balL— Bishop's  Castle  ;  Clun. 

PTTHNEBy  sb.  a  pavior's  mallet. — Newport.  See  Pun.  Of.  Pom- 
mailer. 

PTTHSE,  V.  a.  to  kick. — Newport.  '  The  red  moggy  punsed  Daddy 
i'  the  iojGe : '  said  a  little  Edgmond  child. 

PTTROT  [pur^-gi*],  adj.  conceited;  consequential.  —  Shrewsbury; 
Atoham  ;  Pulverbatoh  ;  Wem.  *  Well,  yo'  nee'na  be  so  purgy,  yo' 
bin  none  so  'onsome,  an'  if  yo'  han  a  bit  o  money,  I  dar'say  a  Uttle 
'orse  can  carry  it.' 

PTTSOT-HOLE,  sb.  the  grated  ash-pit  in  front  of  a  kitchen  fire- 
place.— ^Newport.    Cf.  Pit-grate. 

PUHLED,  part.  adj.  become  lean,  by  reason  of  injury  or  overwork  : 
said  of  beasts, — *  that  beast  looks  purled.* — Wellington. 

PITRPLE  DEA-HETTLE,  sb.  the  red  Dead-nettle.— Pulverbatch. 
See  French-nettle.    Cf.  Dea-nettle. 

PUT  [put-],  (1)  sb.  an  attack,  as  by  a  cow. — Clbe  Hills.     *  *Er  made 
a  pdt  at  me,  but  I  got  out  on  'er  road.' 
Jamieson  gives  *  To  Puty  to  push  with  the  head  or  horns.' 
*  Puttyli  or  schowyn.     Impelloy  trudo.     To  put,  or  push,  as  with  the 
head  or  horns,  a  verb  still  in  use  in  Yorkshire,  has  been  derived  from 
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boiUer,  to  butt  Bobert  Bninne  uses  it  in  this  sense,  App..  to  Pref . 
cxciv.  "  To  putte,  pellere." — Cath.  Ano.'  Prompt.  Parv.  and  Notes. 
Mr.  Skeat  says  that  put  is  of  Celtic  origin — GaeL  pttt ;  Com.  poot ; 
W.  pwtioy  to  push;  hence  the  Danish  putte.  And  if  Fr.  hauter  be 
related,  which  is  doubtful,  it  is  from  a  Celtic  source.  See  Pete.  Of. 
Bunt  (1). 

(2)  V.  n.  to  attack;  to  fly  upon,  as  a  dog  would, — <  l^ow pHt  at  'im, 
lad.'— iWd 

(3^  »h.  an  attempt ;   an  endeavour.  —  Wobthen  ;    Qlee  HiLLa. 
'  Yon  do  it  some  time,  fur  yo'  hanna  maden  a  bad  piit  at  it.' 

PUT-ABOVTy  part.  adj.  distressed;  annoyed.  A  woman  would 
be  ptU-about  by  the  loss  of  her ''husband,  or  by  the  breaking  of  her 
best  tea-cups — though  perhaps  not  equally  so.    Com. 

PYEL,  sb.  an  outcry ;  a  clamour. — Shbewsburt  ;  Church  Strbtton  ; 
Wbm.  '  Owd  Sammy  Griffi's  wunna  so  sharp  as  a  should  be :  they 
wun  oncommon  ^^d  to  'im  at  Onslow  *all,  an'  one  day  a  wuz  'ftyin' 
some  toast  an'  swig  theer,  Ven  a  mon  oomen  in  an'  says,  **  Sammy, 
yore  wife  's  djed.'  "  No  danger ! "  says  Sammy.  "  'Br  is,  thouj^n, 
indeed,"  says  the  mon.  *'  Weu,"  answered  Sammy,  "jest  yo'  wait'n 
till  Vre  done  this  drink,  an'  then  yo'n  'ear  me  mak*  a  pretty  j^yeZ." ' 
[^PecU  is  meant] 


QJIACK  [kwak-],  adj.  silent;  close. — Pulverbatch;  Worthen. 
•  Yo'  met'n  trust  Jem,  'e's  al'ays  quack  w'en  it*s  wanted — if  anybody 
gi*es  'im  sixpince  'ell  never  tell ;  but  if  s  a  prisoner.' 

QUAIOHy  (1)  sb.,  ohsoh.  a  cup,  of — what  is  known  to  coopers,  as — 
'bend- ware;'  a  turned  round  cup  with  a  short,  upright  handle. — 
OoBYE  Dale.  Quaigks^  though  now  (1875)  scarcely  to  be  met  with, 
were,  fifty  years  ago,  almost  as  common  on  kitchen  and  farm-house 
tables  as  euthenware  drinking- vessels.  Quaigha  of  a  large  size  were 
used  as  pails. 

Jamieson  has  '  Quaich,  Quegh,  a  small  and  shallow  drinking  cup 
with  two  ears^    Ir.  OaeL  cuach^  a  cup  or  bowL' 

Of.  Piggin  (1)  and  (2),  also  Bouk  (1).     See  Treen. 

(2)  V.  a.,  ohaoh.  to  bend;  to  turn, — 'quaigh  the  branch  round  the 
end  o'  the  wall : '  said  of  training  a  fruit-tree. — CoRVB  Dale,  Stanton 
Lacey.    See  Gh.  (5)  in  Grammar  Outlines  (coTUonantSf  &c). 

QJJAILf  V,  n.,  ohsols.  to  languish ;  to  fail ;  to  fall  sick. — Bridgnorth. 
Spenser  employs  this  word  in  the  sense  of  to  wither  or  perish : — 

'The  braunch  once  dead,  the  budde  eke  needes  must  quaile.* — 
Shephearda  Calendar y  November,  1.  91. 

Pegge  has  '  Quail,  to  fail ;  to  fall  sick ;  to  faint.    North.' 

Compare  Du.  hwelen,  to  languish. 

QITAKEBS,  sb.  common  Quaking-grass. — Shrewsbury;  Pulver- 
batch; Worthen;  Wem.    See  Oow-quakers. 

QUASK,  adj.  still ;  quiet, — '  as  quarik  as  a  mouze.' — Curve  Dale  ; 
Olbb  Hnxs.    Pegge  gives  this  word  for  '  Cheshire.' 

z  2 
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QITASKIES  [kwor^'iz],  sb.  pi,  square  flooring-tiles. — Shbewbbubt  ; 
PuLVERBATCH.  Qy.  com.  *  The  kitchen  flnr  wuz  sicli  nice  quarrie^^ 
as  red  as  a  cherry.' 

O.Fr.  quareauSf  L  e.  quadreUus^  de  Lat.  quadrum ;  Fr.  earreau,  a 
square.    See  Bttb. 

QXTABTEB  [kwaar^'tur'],  v,  n.  to  drive  a  cart  in  a  lane  with  deep 
ruts,  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  each  wheel  clear  of  them. — ^Ludlow  ; 

BRIDaXOETH. 

QITARTEBS,  sb.  pi.  to  'make  quarters  good/  means  to  keep  in 
with  the  publicans  by  dividing  custom.  Thus,  if  a  farmer  going  to 
market  were  to  '  put  up  *  at  one  house,  and  go  to  another  '  for  a  glass/ 
in  order  to  main&in  just  relations  with  both — he  would  *  make  his 
quarters  good.* — Bbidgnoiith.  *Now,  then,  Bob,  come  wham.'  *I 
conna  yet,  I  got  to  gd5  to  the  Swan  to  mak*  my  quarters  good* 
Compare  the  *  keep  fair  quarter,*  of  Shakespeare,  Comedy  of  Errors, 
n.  i  108. 

QITAT,  adv,  close ;  still,  as  a  hare  on  her  form  :  used  metaphorically 
also, — *  to  keep  quat,'  so  as  not  to  attract  notice. — ^Corve  Dale. 
Mr.  Nares  says  *  Quat  is  used  for  the  sitting  of  a  hare.'  Of.  Squat  (2). 

(XUAWK  [kwauk],  v.  n,  to  caw,  as  crows. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulvbr- 
batch;  Wem. 

*  E'en  roused  by  quawking  of  the  flopping  crows,'  Clare,  in  Wedo. 
Cf.  Group. 

QXTEAK  [kwee'k],  v,  a,  to  press,  or  squeeze. — Clun.  *  I  shall  be 
f5oast  to  get  another  box,  I  conna  queak  all  these  things  i'  this.'  See 
auoke.    Cf.  Tweak  (2). 

QTJEAST  ps:waiz'i],  adv,  affected  with  nausea ;  squeamish ;  sick  at 
the  stomach, — Shrewsbxtry;  Pulverbatoh.  *I  dunna  know  how 
folks  can  ate  fat  bacon  fur  thar  breakfast,  it  makes  me  feel  quaizy  to 
look  at  it.' 

• .  .  letyng  yow  weet  that  the  worlde  semyth  qweysye  heer.'— 
PasUm  LetterSy  A.D.  1473,  vol.  iii.  p.  98. 

*I,  with  your  two  helps,  will  so  practise  on  Benedick  that,  in 
despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy  stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love 
with  Beatrice.' — Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  II.  i.  399. 

QTJEECE  [kwee's],  sb.  Columba  palumbtis,  the  King-Dove,  or  Wood- 
Pigeon. — Church  Stretton  ;  Newport.  Called  *  Queese '  by  Handle 
Holme.    Cf.  Quice,  below. 

QXJEENIirO  [kwin'inl  sb.  a  flne-flavoured  sweet  apple,  common  in 
'  the  cider-orchards. — IjTTDLOW. 

'The  Queening,  is  a  fair  and  striped  Apple,  and  beautiful  in  its 
Season  being  a  kind  of  Winter  Fruit.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  11. 
ch.  iiL  p.  48. 

QXJEET  [kwee't],  adv.^  var.  pr.  quite. — Clun,  Herefd.  Border.  Cf. 
duite. 

QTTEBB,  OVEBDOOD.     See  Cord,  Cordwood. 

CkXJEBEY  [kwaeVi*],  «5.,  var.  pr.  a  stone-quarry. — Church  Stbettok. 
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QTTEBT  [kwur't*],  sh.,  var,  pr.  a  quart, — 'a  iwo-quert  costreL' — 
Bisuop*s  Castle  ;  Clun. 

QUICE,  QinSTE  [kwei's],  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulvbrbatch  ;  Worthen  ; 
Clun;  Ludlow ;  Wem ;  Ellesmere ;  Oswestry,  [kweiet],  Craten 
Arms,  sb.  the  Bing-Dove,  or  Wood-Pigeon. 
Grose  gives  '  Quice,  a  wood-pidgeon.    Glonc*     See  dueece,  above. 

QUiUJL,  sb.  young  hawthorn  for  planting  hedges.  Com.  '  Theer's 
bin  too  much  tinin',  an*  now  it's  all  djed  stuff  an'  staggers  a  'undred 
'ear  owd — the  'edge  wants  riddin',  an*  some  good  quick  set,  like  Mr. 
Jackson's  done  the  Quaker's  meadow.' 

Compare  '  Vivtu,  Quicke,  or  lively  greene.' — Did.  Etym,  Lai.  A.S. 
ctm'c,  alive,    Cf.  Sate  (1). 

QUID,  ab.  a  cud  =  that  which  is  chewed. — Corve  Dale.  See 
example  sub  voce  Owlerd. 

QUILE,  QirOIL,  ab,  a  heap  of  hay  from  which  the  cart  is  loaded  for 
carrying. — ^Wellington;  Newport. 

aunmr.    see  aueemng. 

QUlkK  [kwur'-k],  sb.yobsoh.  the  clock  of  a  stocking, — an  ornamental 
device  knitted  at  the  ancle. — Pulverbatch.  *I  al'ays  think  Ven 
Fm  knittin'  a  stockin'  as  the  waidiest  part 's  o'er  Ven  I  get  to  the 
quirky  an'  Ven  the  'eel's  bond  down,  it's  aumust  as  good  as  done.' 

*  Then  have  they  neyther  stockes  to  these  gay  hosen,  not  of  cloth 
(though  never  so  fine)  for  that  is  thought  too  base,  but  of  jarsey, 
worsted,  crewell,  silke,  thred,  and  such  hke,  or  els,  at  the  least  of  the 
finest  yawn  that  can  be  got,  and  so  curiously  knit  with  open  seame 
down  the  legge,  with  quirkes  and  clockes  about  the  anckles,  and 
sometime  (haplie)  interlaced  with  golde  or  silver  threds,  as  is  wonder- 
full  to  beholde.' — Stubbes'  Anatomy  0/  Abuses  [a.d.  1595],  p.  31. 

QUITE,  adv.  quiet. — Newport. 

*  That  every  cristen  wight  shal  ban  penance 
But  if  that  he  his  Cristendome  withseye, 
And  gon  al  quite,  if  he  wol  it  reneye  P ' 

Chaucer,  C.  T.,  I  15916. 

See  I  (5)  in  Qramxnar  Outlines  {votvehy  &c.). 

ftUIWT  [kwivi'l,  sb.  a  knack, — '  theer's  a  bit  of  a  quivvy  in  plantin* 
these  s'ruDs.' — ^Wellington. 

QULIPS  [keu-lips],  sb.  pL,  var.  pr.  tulips. — Pulverbatch. 

QUOB  [kwob*],  sb.  a  marshy  spot  in  a  field ;  a  quagmire. — Pulver- 
batch; Church  Stretton;  Wellington;  Wem.  See  All  of  a 
Ctuob. 

QUOBBY,  adj.  flabby;  wanting  solidity. — Pulverbatch;  Wem. 
*  I  dunna  think  it's  solid  fat,  'e's  quobby — ^more  inclined  to  be  dropsical.' 

QUOKE  [kwoa-k],  prei.  squeezed;  pressed. — Clun.  **E  qnoke  me 
so  'ard : '  said  a  girl  of  her  lover.    See  dueak. 
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BABBITS'-MEAT,  sh,  the  red  Dead-nettle.— Whitohuboh,  Tihtock. 
See  Dun-nettle. 

BACE,  (1)  ah,  the  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  pig. — Shbbwsburt; 
Welunoton;  Ooluebt.    See  Haslet. 

(2)  sh.  the  same  of  a  lamb.  — Wellington;  Collibry.  See 
Putaimice. 

(3)  «6.  the  same  of  a  calf.— Shbbwsbtjby;  Pulverbatch;  Well- 
ington; Oollieby. 

BACK,  (1)  «&.  a  rude,  narrow  pathway,  such  as  sheep  would  make 
in  their  walk;  a  path  or  track  through  a  wood. — Pulyebbatch ; 
WoBTHBN ;  Wellington.  *  I  wuz  ketcht  i'  the  snow-storm  gweia 
o'er  the  'ill,  an'  missed  the  rack  an'  got  maskered,  but  wu2  pretty 
glad  Ven  I  sid  Cothercot.' 

Mr.  Walter  White,  when  speaking  of  his  walk  from  Cherbury 
towards  the  Stiperstones,  says :  '  Stamng  anew  I  came  presently  to 
the  ^^rack^^ — ^that  is — a  dim  track  leading  up  the  wild  lull  which 

then  rose  in  my  way The  '*  rack "  ascends  to  a  lonesome 

table-land  patched  with  gorse,  bracken,  and  rushes.' — All  Bound  the 
Wrehin,  p.  65.  ed.  1860. 

See  Outrack. 

(2)  V,  a,  to  refine  ale  by  drawing  it  off,  clearing  the  cask  of  the 
drees,  and  then  putting  it  back,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  isinglass  and  loaf  sugar,  if  not  deemed  sufficiently  dear,  after 
which  process  it  is  closely  bunged  up.  Qy.  com.  'The  Maister 
likes  to  rack  the  ale,  but  fur  my  part,  I  think  it  feeds  better  on  tiie 
crap,  an'  if  11  be  cHer  enough  an'  gie  it  time.'    See  Back  in  Wedg. 

BACKLE  [r'ak'l],  (1)  v.  w.  to  make  a  clattering  noise, — to  rattle. — 
Pulyebbatch.  Qy.  com.  'I  think  a  bin  luggin'  barley  at  the 
Bonk,  I  'ear  the  waggins  rackle,^  See  Tl  in  Oranunar  Outlines 
{consonantSy  &c.). 

{2)  sh,  noisy,  chattering  talk. — Ihid,  'Owd  yore  racklfj  wench, 
theers  no  sich  a  thing  as  piittin'  a  word  in  edgeways.' 

(3)  ah,  a  very  talkative  person. — Ihid.  '  'Er's  a  despert  rackle — 
'er  is.' 

BACK  OP  EYE,  phr.  to  work  by  rack  of  eye,  is  to  be  guided  by 
the  eye  without  line  or  rule. — Pitlvebbatch  ;  Wem.  *  John,  yo* 
binna  gweTn  mighty  straight  6dth  yore  job  theer.'  *  Well,  Maister, 
I  canna  do  it  no  oettor  by  rack  of  eye,  an'  theer's  sich  a  tellif  o'  scutch 
to  root  up.' 

BADDLIHO,  ah.  bribery ;  the  act  of  bribing. — Shrewsbury.  This 
term  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  rough  custom  of  marking  with 
raddle  [=  ruddle]  the  houses  of  persons  suspected  of  taking  bribes  for 
political  purposes  at  election  times.  *  I  spect  the  Bads  han  bin  doin' 
a  lot  o'  raddliri  this  time,  I  sid  two  or  three  'ousen  raddled  above 
a  bit.'  *  Aye,  an'  theer'd  be  a  sight  more  if  they  wun  all  raddled  as 
took  bribes.'  Said  apropos  to  the  usages  wmch  obtained  at  the 
General  Election,  1880. 
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SAKE,  (1)  V,  a,  to  cover :  said  of  fires,  which,  when  recj^niied  to  be 
kept  alive  throughout  the  nieht,  are  smothered  with  mferior  coal 
that  will  merely  smoulder  if  left  undisturbed.  Com.  'I  dunna 
think  it  tak's  a  bit  more  coal  to  rakt  the  fire  than  light  it,  fur  Ven 
it's  coked  it  tinds  direcly.'    Compare  the  following  citotions : — 

'  And  whan  he  sey  noon  other  remedye, 
In  bote  coles  he  hath  him-seluen  raked  ; 
For  with  no  venim  de3rned  him  to  dye.' 

Chauoeb,  B.  3323  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

' .     .     .    Here  in  the  sands 
Thee  ni  rake  up.'— ^tny  Lear,  IV.  vi.  281. 

Palsgrave— A.D.  1530— explains  rake  thus,  *to  cover  anything  in 
the  fire  with  ashes.*    See  Hal. 

f 2)  V,  a,  to  dear  the  ^rate  of  ashes.  Com.  '  Bessy,  yo'  hanna 
raked  out  this  grate — it's  'afe  f&ll  o'  ess — I  canna  do  55th  sich 
muckerin'  work,  an'  it  inna  likely  as  the  fire  651  tind.' 

*  Pielol.  Elves, 

Where  fires  thou  find'st  unraked  and  hearths  unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry ; 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  sluttery.* 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  V.  v.  4a 

AAKDIOS,  sK  scattered  grain  raked  off  the  stubble  after  the  main 
crop  has  been  carried.  Com.  '  We  hanna  much  to  do  now,  on'y  a 
bit  o'  spring  Veat  an'  a  jag  or  two  o'  rakin^s  to  carry.'  A.8.  randan,  to 
rake  together. 

BAOOSD-BOBIH,  {i)  sh.  Lychnis  Flos-Cuculiy  Meadow  Lychnis.— 

PULVEBBATCH. 

(2)  sh,  a  rolled  jam-dumpling  of  which  the  paste  is  flaky,  or  ragged, 
in  appearance.— FULVE&BATCH.  '  'Ere's  a  rar'  raggit^robin,  lads,  to 
blow  out  all  the  crivices  *  [in  the  stomach]. 

SAOOEB-BOBIHS,  sb,  a  vein  of  iron-stone  lying  on  the  west  side 
of  Lightmoor  Fault,  so  called  from  its  ragged  appearance. — Oollieiit, 
LiUeshall;  M.  T. 

SAGOLIVO,  adj,  said  of  anything  working  roughly  or  unevenly, — 
*  ragglirC  'arrows.' — ^Atoham. 

RAISTT.     See  Beasty. 

RALLY  [r'ali'],  (1)  sb.ypec.  a  violent,  clamorous  ringing  of  a  belL — 
WoBTHSN.  '  Tney  gidden  the  bell  a  pretty  rally,  as  if  they  wun 
gweln  to  '&ve  the  'ouse  down.'    Of.  Fr.  rallier,  to  call  together. 

2}  sb.,  pec.  an  angry  scolding;  a  sound  rating. — Pulvebbatoh. 
^  I  could  see  'er,  rd  gie  *er  a  redly  as  55d  pay  'er  fur  the  new  an' 
the  owd.' 

BAinKEL  IVamil],  sb,  reddish  earth,  neither  clay  nor  sand — not 
fertile,  a  foe  to  vegetation.— Wellinoton.  *I  wunna  tak'  that 
garden,  if  s  aU  rammelJ 

&AMMELLT,  adj,  of  the  nature  of  '  rammel.' — Shrewsbury.  '  It 
55nna  do  in  'ere,  Maistor,  the  grounds  too  rammdly,^ 
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BAMSOlTSy  sb.  Allium  Ursinum,  broad-leaved  Garlic. — Clee  Hills. 

'  The  leaues  of  Banuons  be  stamped  and  eaten  of  diners  in  the  Low- 
countries,  with  fish  for  a  sauce,  enen  as  we  do  eate  green-sauce  made 
with  sorrell.* — Gerabde's  HerhaJl,  Bk.  I.  p.  180. 

See  Devil's  Posy. 

BANDAlf  [ran'dan*'],  (1)  sb,  a  string  of  words  conveying  no  par- 
ticular inrormation, — '  a  pack  of  nonsense; '  foolish  taUL — Pijlv£R- 
batch;  Worthen.  Qy.  com.  *I  never  'eard  sich  a  fellow,  Vs 
al'ays  talking  some  randan  as  yo'  bin  none  the  wiser  fur.'  To  talk 
randan  is  to  talk  at  random, — ^tne  words  are  cognate. 

*  Randone^  or  longe  renge  of  wurdys,  or  other  thynges.  Haringga. 
,  .  Haringga  seems  here  to  be  given  for  harenga,  or  arenga^  a  public 
declamation.     See  Ducange.' — Prompt,  Parv.  and  Notes, 

Connected  with  O.Fr.  randon,  force ;  violence ;  impetuosity. — BuR. 
See  Bandom-shot,  below. 

(2)  adj.  continuous,  purposeless,  senseless,  as  applied  to  talk. — 
Pulverbatch  ;  Whitchurch  ;  Ellesmere.  Uy.  com.  *  Sich  ran- 
dan talk,  I  conna  mak'  neither  tops  nur  tails  on  it — ^it  far  mithers 
me.* 

BANDOM-SHOT,  sb.  a  wild  young  fellow. — Pulverbatch  ;  Wem. 

*  'Ow's  Tum  ossin' — 'oVs  'e  gwein  on  P '  *  I  dunna  know,  I  doubt  *e*8 
but  a  rayidom-shot*  Compare  random  ^  in  a  lavish  way,  in  the 
following : — 

'  When  my  son  grew  to  man's  estate,  hee'  had  leave  to  live  more 
at  random  {liherius  vivendi  fuit  potestas)J — Terence  in  Engliih,  1641, 
in  Wr.    Oonnected  with  O.  Fr.  randon,  same  as  above. 

BANDY  [r'an'di'l,  (1)  sb,,  sLI  a  frolic;  a  'sprte.* — Shrewsbury; 
Wellinoton.  Qy.  com.  'Inna  that  chap  come  to  'is  work  this 
mornin'  ? — Pll  be  bound  'e's  on  the  randy  agen.' 

Cf.  *  O.Fr.  randir,  s*avancer  aveo  impetuosity,  presser  vivementJ 
— Bur. 

(2)  adj.  self-willed ;  hard  to  manage. — Atcrau.  '  A  despert  randy 
chap.' 

BANDY-BOW  [rou-],  eb.,  sLI  a  noisy  merry-making. — ^Welungton  ; 
"Wem.     *  They  bin  &vin'  a  perty  randy-row,* 

BANTIPOLE  [Van'ti'poal],  sb.  a  rude,  romping,  boisterous  child,  of 
either  sex — ^I^ulverbatch.  *Whad  a  great  rompin',  rip-stitch 
rantipole  that  girld  is ! ' 

* .  .  No !  they  have  had  their  whimsey  out  .  .  .  and  quiet  good 
souls  as  they  are  by  that  time  become,  they  go  on  without  Banti^ 
poling y  in  the  ordinary  course  of  reasonable  creatures.* — Sir  Charles 
Orandison,  vol.  vii.  p.  214,  ed.  1776. 

There  is  [1877]  a  cottage  near  Longden  (Salop)  which  bears  the 
name  of  Rantipole  Hall,  but  why  or  wherefore  is  not  known. 

BAP  [r'apj,  v,  a,  to  exchange ;  to  swap. — Pulverbatch  ;  Cleb 
Hills.  Qy.  com.  'Ben  Jones  wanted  to  rap  his  owd  mar'  fur 
Preece's  pony,  but  Tummy  wunna  to  be  done  athatn ;  'e  said — '*  Aye, 
ketch  a  noud  'orse  56th  cnaff  I " ' 

BAPS,  {I)  sb.  pi.  merry-makings;  sports;  fun  of  any  kind.     Com. 

*  Well,  Bill,  'ow  bin  'ee  P — I  hanna  sid  yo'  sence  Stretton  far ;  whad 
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sort  o'  rapa  'adVee  ?  *     *  Oh !  we'd'n  rar'  raps — ^nover  gofn  wham  till 
break-o'-day.*     Perhaps  connected  with  Da.  rap  ;  Sw.  rapp,  brisk. 

(2)  $h.  pi.  news.     Com.     '  Come  in  'ere,  Ben,  into  this  cornel  an' 
warm  yore  fit — now,   whad  bin  the   best  rape  toert  'Abberley?' 

*  Nod  much,  Missis,  on'y  Everall's  stacks  bin  burnt.'    *  'Eart  alive ! 
yo'  dunna  say  so.' 

KAT  ASB  SCAT,  phr,,  obsols.  a  contemptuous  expression  applied 
to  a  company  or  set, — *  they  bin  a  bad  lot,  rat  an'  scat,* — Pulvekbatch. 

BATHES,  AAYE8  [r'ai-dhz],  Whitchurch,  Tihtock,  [r'ai'vz], 
CoBVE  Dale  ;  Glee  Hills,  sb,  pi,  the  morable  side-rails  of  a  cart 
or  waggon,  put  on  for  can'ying  a  greater  load,  as  of  hay  or  com  at 
harvest-time.  Palsgrave  mis  '  Ravea  of  a  carte,'  but  gives  no  French 
equivalent.  In  The  Treatise  of  Waiter  de  Biblesworth,  ziiL  cent.,  it 
is  said  that — 

*  Checune  charette  ke  meyne  bUs, 
Deyt  aver  redeles  au  coust^s ; ' — 

*  redeles '  being  glossed  *  rayes '  {ranges).    See  Wr.  vocabs.,  voL  i.  p.  168. 
Of.  Kipplds. 

KATLIHO,  sh,  the  smallest  pig  of  a  litter. — Shrewsburt  ;  Pulvbr- 
BATCH ;  WoBTHEN ;  OswESTBY.  *  William  aumust  al'ays  buys  the 
ratltn%  'cause  'is  wife  is  sich  a  good  'and  at  tiddlin'  'em  on — 'er  never 
fails  to  make  a  good  bacon  on  em.'    C£  Beckling. 

AATOIT,  sb.  a  young  rat. — Newpobt. 

*  Wi)>  l^at  ran  )>ere  a  route  *  of  ratones  at  ones, 
And  smale  mys  with  hem  *  mo  {'an  a  I'ousande, 
And  comen  to  a  conseille  '  for  here  comune  profit. 

A  raton  of  renom  *  most  renable  of  tonge 

Seide » 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  Pr(d,,  IL  146-68. 

*  An'  heard  the  restless  rattans  squeak 

About  the  riggin. 

RoBEBT  BuBNS,  Poems,  p.  38,  L  17. 

*  Ratun,  or  raton.     Bate,  sorex.' — Prompt,  Parv, 

KATTLE-BOX,  sb,  same  as  Cockscomb,  q.  v. — Ellesmebb. 

RATTOCKS,  8b,  pi,  the  very  small  potatoes,  used  for  feeding  pigs. — 
Ellesmebe.  'Now,  Jenny,  yo'  g5o  an'  pick  up  them  rattodes  o' 
tittoes,  an'  wesh  'em  to  bile  fur  the  pig,  an  then  w'en  we  killen  'im 
yo'  sha'n  a  the  brains.*  The  brains  of  a  pig  thoroughly  cleansed, 
and  then  boiled,  and  seasoned  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  are 
esteemed  as  a  delicacy  of  cottage  fare. 

KAITOHT  [r'au't],  (1 )  pret,  and  part,  past,  reached. — Pulvebbatch. 
'  I  went  to  church  athout  my  book,  but  Mr.  Smith  raught  me  one  out 
o'  thar  pew.' 

*  )«re  \>e  pres  was  perelouste  *  he  priked  in  formest, 
&  blessed  so  wi\>  his  bri^t  bront  *  a-boute  in  echo  side, 
l^at  what  rink  so  he  rauit  *  he  ros  neuer  after.' 

William  of  Palemt,  1.  1193. 
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'  He  smiled  me  in  the  fSiuM,  raught  me  his  hand. 

And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says ' 

K.  Henry  7.,  IV.  Ti.  21. 

'  The  anld  guidman  ratight  down  the  pock, 
An'  ont  a  handfa'  gied  him.' 

BoBEKT  Btirks,  PoetM,  p.  46, 1.  1,  c  2. 

(2^  prd,  and  pari.  p€uiy  arriyed,  and,  as  one  would  say,  *  got  to,'  & 
destination, — *  'E  started  afore  'is  Faither  an'  may,  but  e  hanna 
raught  yet ; '  '  The  poor  lad  were  welly  gone  afore  the  Doctor  raught 
to  'im.'— Wellinotok  ;  Oollieey;  Newpobt;  Wem;  Whitchukch. 
Eaught  as  a  transitiye  form  does  not  obtain  in  these  districts* 

'  &  wont  for^  on  here  way  *  wi3tly  and  fast, 
til  l^ei  redli  hade  rami  •  to  grete  rome  euene.' 

WiUiam  of  Palerne,  L  4823. 

A.S.  rdcan  id,  to  reach  to ;  pt.  t.  rdhte  t6.    See  auh  voce  Noration. 

BATJVCH  [r'au'nsh  and  r'aunsl,  v,  a,  to  tear  up ;  to  bite  at  eagerly, 
as  of  erass :  said  of  cattle, — *  They'n  be  glad  to  raunch  that  feg  up 
Ven  i£ey  can  get  nuthin'  else.' — Pulvbrbatch.  Baunch  an'  scrauneh 
is  to  snatch  greedily ;  to  grasp  at, — *  Look  at  that  6oman  raunchin*  an' 
scraunchin*;  er'll  be  all  o'er  the  fild  afore  the  others  bin  in  at  the  gate : ' 
said  apropos  of  a  gleaner.    Compare  Spenser's — 

'  Hasting  to  raunch  the  arrow  out.' 

The  8hepheard»  Calender,  August,  L  100. 

BAVES.    See  Bathes. 

BAWL  [r'au'l],  v,  a.  to  pull  roughly  about.  Com.  '  They  rawlened 
the  poor  chap  about  an'  abused  'im  shameful.'    Of.  Tawl. 

BAWM  [r'au'm],  t?.  a.  to  eat  greedily. — ^Pulverbatch.  *  The  young 
beas  don  rawm  up  aU  that  feg  w'en  theer's  a  snow  o'  the  ground.'  Of. 
Baunch. 

BAWVEBS,  BAWVIE8  [r'aun-ur'z],  Wem.  [r'au-niz],  Wellington, 
sb.  pi.  rotten,  worthless  branches  of  trees.  See  Bawny-bougha, 
below. 

BAWVnfO,  adj.  a  term  applied  to  the  movements  of  a  big,  awkward 
man. — Whitghuroh,  WhixalL    See  Bawny,  below. 

BAWV-PEOS,  same  as  Bawners,  above. — ^Wellington. 

BAWNY  fr^au'ni'],  adj.  a  term  applied  to  the  appearance  of  a  large- 
built  and  awkward  man, — *a  great  rawny  fellow.' — ^Whitchurch, 
WhixalL    Perhaps  brawny  is  meant,  but  see  Bawning,  above. 

BAWNY- BOirOHS,  same  as  Bawners,  above. 

BAW-TEDS,  a  corrupted  form,  apparently,  of  Boits,  q.  v. 

BATE,  sh.f  ohs.  a  rail. — Shrewsbury. 

'  1634.  Itm  for  nayles  &  setting  up  the  dore  of  the  rayc  that  com* 
passeth  the  Communion  table  Id.' — Churchwardent^  AcoounU  of  the 
Abbey,  Shrewsbury. 

*  Reflelee,'  the  side-raiU  of  a  cart,  is  explained  by  *  rayu '  in  WalUr 
de  Biblesworth.    See  sub  voce  Bathes. 
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BBAH  [Vi''b'n],  Polybrbatoh;  Cobyb  Dalb.  fr^ee'ii],  Cbavbn  Arms. 
[r'ai-nj,  Wbm  ;  Whitohuroh,  »h.  the  farrow  oetween  the  *  buts '  of 
ploughed  landjs  for  carrying  off  the  water. 

'  Cayme,  husbantes  crafte  thou  must  goe  towe, 
And  Abell  a  sheapharde  be. 
Therefore  of  comes  fiEtyer  and  cleane 
That  growes  one  rigges  out  of  the  reianf 
Cayme,  thou  shalt  oner,  as  I  meane. 
To  God  in  xnagistie.' 

The  Death  of  AM,  Chester  Plays,  voL  L  p.  36. 

'  A  Ree-an  is  the  distance  between  two  buts.' — Academy  of  Armory, 
Bk.  ni.  ch.  iii.  p.  73. 

BEAP  [r'ee'p  and  r'ai'p],  v,  a,,  pec.  in  combination  with  up, — to 
reyiye  the  memory  of  painful  bygones,  in  a  sense  antagonistic  to  that 
of  letting  *  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.'  Com.  *  Yo*  nee'na  reap  up 
about  the  poor  owd  mon  bein  i*  jail — thaf  s  forty  'ear  agd6.' 

BEAB  [r'aeV],  (1)  v.  a.  to  raise :  especially  applied  to  making  pork- 
piee.  Com.  '  We'n  'ad  a  busy  momin' ;  the  btitcher  wuz  'ere  the 
first  thing  cuttin'  up  the  pig,  an'  sence  then  I've  rendered  the  best 
lard  an'  the  midgen-lard,  an'  reared  four  an'  twenty  pies,  beside  a 
batch  of  apple-fil^an'  got  i'  the  oyen.*  *  My  'eart  I  but  yo'  han  bin 
busy.' 

(2)  adj,  under-done :  said  of  cooked  |meat.    Com.     '  I  can  do  with 
beef  or  mutton  a  bit  rear,  but  yeal  an'  pork  should  be  done  welL' 

'  There  we  complaine  of  one  reare-roasted  chick 
Here  meat  worse  cookt  nere  makes  us  sick.' 

Habrintow'b  Epigrama,  iy.  6  [A.D.  1616],  in  Wr. 

Mr.  Nares  remarks  of  rear  in  this  sense  that  it  is  '  not  yet  quite 
disused.'    A.S.  hredw,  raw. 

BEASIHO  OF  POBK  [r'aeVin],  sb,  the  loin  of  a  porklbg  pig. — 
Shrewsbury;  Pulvbrbatch.  Qy.  com.  *We'n  &ve  some  curly 
greens  5dth  the  rearin*  o'  pork,  an'  score  it  fine  to  mak'  the  cracklin' 
crisp.' 

BEASTT  [r'ai'sti'  and  r'ee'sti'],  adj.  rancid :  said  of  bacon.  Com. 
'Ifs  a  bad  kitchen  fur  keepin'  bacon — ^it  al'ays  gwuz  raisiy — ^the 
sailiu's  [ceiling]  low,  an'  nod  much  ar  in  it' 

'  lay  flitches  a  salting 
Through  follie  too  beastlie 
Much  bacon  is  reasty,* 

TUSSER,  Fiue  Hundred  Potntes  of  Good 
Huabaiidrie  [Noy embers  Abstract]. 

'  Besty  flees '  is  giyen  as  the  gloss  of  '  chars  restex '  in  The  Treatise 
of  Walter  de  Biblesworth,  xiii.  cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  yol.  i.  p.  155. 

*  Beest,  as  flesche  (resty,  P.)«     Bancidus,* — Prompt.  Par  v. 

*  Bestie,  or  rustie  bacon.' — Nomendator,  1585,  p.  86,  in  Hal. 
See  Beasty,  in  Wbdg.    Cf.  Beechy  (2). 

BEBBLIHO  [r'eb'lin],  part,  pres.,  var.  pr.  revelling, — *  drinkin'  an' 
reJ6/in'.'— Pulvbrbatch  ;  Craven  Arms. 
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BECKLIHO  [r'ek'lin],  sb,  the  smallest  and  usually  the  last  bom  of  a 
litter,  as  of  pigs,  puppies,  &c. — Wellikotox.  The  term  is  not  a  very 
common  one.    Of.  iticklin^. 

BECKON  [r'ek'n],  v,  n,,  pec.  to  imagine ;  to  suppose ;  to  apprehend. 
Com. 

' which  to  shake  oft 

Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be.* — Uymbeline,  III.  i,  63. 

BED,  V,  a,  to  comb  out  the  hair. — Pulverbatch. 

Jamieson  gives  '  To  Bed.  To  disentangle  ...  To  red  the  head,  or 
hair,  to  comb  out  the  hair.'  See  Bedding-comb,  below.  Of.  Bid  (5), 
also  Beeve  (2). 

BED-CAFy  sb.  the  Goldfinch.  —  Newport.  Of.  Seyen-ooloiired- 
liinnet.    Bee  Jack-Nicol. 

BEDDIHO-COMB  [kuom*],  sb,  a  dressing-comb. — Pulverbatch. 
*  Wy  dunna  yo'  red  yore  yar,  Bessy  P — ^it  looks  as  if  it  'adua  'ad  a 
reddirC-cdom  through  it  fur  a  month.'  See  Red,  above.  Of.  Ridding^- 
oomb,  also  Beeving-tooth-oomb. 

BEDBnrS  [r'edinz],  «6.,  var.  pr,  the  simame  Meredith. — Glee 
Hills,  Aston  BolterelL  *  Who  bin  them  two  P'  *  Wy,  owd  Bedding 
o'  Didlick  an'  Bidey  [Bytheway]  o'  Stotherton.' 

BED-BOW  [r'oa*],  sb.  the  stage  of  reddish  tinge  which  barley 
assumes  just  before  ripening. — Pulverbatch;  Olee  Htt.ta  Qy. 
com.     *  Allen  o'  Steppiton  's  cut  barley  afore  ours  is  i'  the  red-rew* ' 

BEECHT  [r'ee'chi'],  (1)  adj.  dirty;  smoky;  unwashed, — in  appear- 
ance.— Pulverbatch.  '  'Er's  a  grimy,  reechy  lookin'  thing,  I  shouldna 
like  to  ate  after  'er.' 

* the  kitchen  malkin  pins 

Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck.' 

Cariolanus,  H.  i.  225. 

A.S.  ric,  smoke. 

(2)  adj.  rancid,  as  of  butter,  or  baoon.~WEM ;  Ellesmere.  *  That 
butter 's  nasty  reechy  stuff — I  conna  ate  it.'    Of.  Beasty. 

BEED-SPABBOW,  (1)  sb.  Sylvia  phragmitisy  the  Sedge-Warbler. 
Oom. 

r2)  sb.  Sylvia  arundituicea,  Beed  Warbler.  Oommon  in  the  vicinity 
of  large  sheets  of  water,  where  the  Beed,  Arundo  Phragmitee,  abounds. 

*  Hie  paluatrus,*  glossed  *  a  rede'Sparowe^*  occurs  in  a  Nominaie^  xv. 
cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  221.    Of.  Water-Sparrow. 

BEEPLE  [r'ee'pl],  sb.  a  beam  placed  horizontally  against  the  '  face ' 
of  the  coal  to  prop  it,  being  itself  supported  by  *  sprags.' — Oolliert, 
Old  Park;  M.  T. 

BEEVE  [r'ee'v],  (1)  sb.  the  underground  overlooker  of  the  pits. — 

OOLLIERY ;   M.  T. 

•  RevCy  lordys  serwawnte.    Prepoaitus,*— Prompt,  Parv, 
A.S.  gerS/a,  a  steward,  bailiff,  agent.     Of.  Doggie. 
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(2)  v.  a.  to  comb  out  the  hair. — Oltjn.  *  Mind,  Ruth,  as  yo*  reeve 
yore  yar  welL'    See  Beeving-tooth-coxnb.    C£  Bed. 

(3)  V.  a,  to  contract  into  -wrinkles,  as  of  the  nose  or  forehead, — 
*  Donna  reeve  yore  nose/  ♦.  e,  don't  pull  up  your  nose,  as  at  anything 
displeasing.    Com,    Du.  ruyffelen,  to  wrinkle.    Cf.  Bivelled. 

(4)  V.  a.  to  draw,  or  gather  up — a  term  of  sempstressy.  Qy.  com. 
•We  sha*n  get  the  throck  done  afore  night — ^if  yo'n  reeve  the  skirt, 
m  sew  it  on.*    See  Keeving-string,  below. 

BEEVnrOS,  sb.  pi.  gathers. — ^Pulvkrbatoh.  Qy.  com.  'Mary, 
see  *ow  yore  gownd*s  tore  out  o*  the  reevin*a,* 

BEEVHrO-STEDTO,  sh,  a  string  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
or  gathering  up.  Qy.  com.  *  The  reevin'^string  *s  comen  out  o'  the 
neck  o'  the  child's  pinner—jest  len'  me  yore  bodkin  'afe  a  minute  to 
run  it  in  agen.' 

Bailey — ed.  1782 — ^has  *To  Beeve  ...  a  Term  used  by  Sailors,  for 
to  put  in  or  pull  through.' 

BEHEABSEi  v,  n.,  pec,  to  rise  on  the  stomach,  as  of  food  which 
disagrees. — Shbewsbtjry.  *  That  pie  wuz  too  good  fur  me,  it  rehearsed 
all  day  after.*  Compare  Fr.  rehercer,  to  go  over  again,  like  a  harrow 
(Fr.  hirce)  over  a  ploughed  field.     Cf.  Kepeat. 

REITS  [r'ei'ts],  ah.  Ranuncidtts  fluitans  (Lam.),  Water  Crowfoot. — 
Shrewsbubt.  The  water- weed  to  which  old  Severn  fishermen  give 
the  name  of  ReiUy  and  which  abounds  in  the  shallows  of  the  Severn, 
is  the  *■  tresses  fair '  of  Sabrina,  in  Milton's  Comus. 

'Seaweeds  were  formerly  called  Beets.  Bishop  Kennett  has  the 
following  note, — **Reit8,  seeweed  of  some  called  reits,  of  others 
wrack,  and  of  the  Thanet  men  wore,"  &c.  **  Leppe,  sea-grasse,  sea- 
weed, reets." — CoTO.'    See  Mr.  Way's  Note  in  PrompU  Parv,,  p.  431. 

See  Bolts. 

BEJOICE  [r'i'jei's],  v.  n.,  pec.  same  as  Rehearse,  above. — Pulver- 

BATCH. 

BEMEMBEB,  v.  a.,  pec,  to  remind.  Com.  ^Remember  me  to  sen' 
down  to  Littlehales's  fur  some  vinegar,  w'en  Dick  calls  fur  'is  baskit — 
'e  gwuz  by  the  shop,  an'  'e'U  do  a  narrand  fur  me,  I  know.' 

*  I'll  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children ; 
I'll  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord, 
Who  is  lost  too:— Winter's  Tale,  III.  ii.  231. 

* Bemember^  to  put  in  mind  of:  If  you  will  remember  me  of  it. 
North.' — Feoge. 

BEMLET  [r*em-lu*t],  sh.,  obsoU. — Pulverbatch.  *  I  bought  it  chep, 
it  wuz  jest  a  bit  on  a  remJet.' 

*  Bemelawnt  (remenaunt,  residuum^  F.).  liesiduusy  reliquus.  The 
use  of  the  obsolete  form  of  the  word  remnant  appears  in  the  Craven 
Glossary,  v.  Remlin,  and  in  Palmer's  Devonshire  Words,  v.  Bemlet. 
It  occurs  in  the  inventory  of  efPects  of  a  merchant  at  Newcastle,  in 
1 57 1,  in  whose  shop  were  certain  * '  yeardes  of  worssett  in  Remlauntes." 
Durliam  Wills  and  In  v.,  Surtees  Soc,  vol.  i.  362.' — Prompt.  Parv.  and 
Notes. 
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BEVDEBy  V,  a.f  pec.  to  melt  down  out  of  the  natural  state :  said 
chiefly  of  lard  and  suet     Com.    *  Be  sure  be  earful  Ven  yo*  render 
the  lard,  the  pof  s  got  thin  i'  the  middle,  an'  if  11  ketch  direcly.' 
Gbose  gives  '  Bender  ...  to  melt  down.    To  render  suet    N.' 

BEP  [I'ep],  sb.,  obs,  a  reaping  by  gift-work. — Pulverbatch.    A.S. 
rip,  a  reaping.    See  Bk.  IL,  Folklore,  Ac.,  *  Customs'  {harvest), 

BEPEAT,  same  as  Beheane,  q.  v. — Shrewsbury  ;  Ludlow. 

BESTIAL,  sb,,  obs,  a  fee  for  burial  within  the  Church,  including  the 
charge  for  tolling  the  bell.— Shrewsbury. 

'  1634.  Itm  paid  to  the  Lord  Bishop's  secretary  and  other  officers  to 
p5ure  a  mitigation  of  BestdUs  within  our  Church,  and  two  letters  from 
the  Lord  Biuiop,  10*/.* — Churchwardens*  Accounts  of  the  Abbey. 
Called  *  Lestial  *  in  the  Churchwardens*  Accounts  of  8,  Julian's. 

BICKLIHOy  same  as  Batling,  q.  v. — Newport. 


BID  [r'id'l  (1)  prei.  rode. — ^Pulvbrbatch.  *  We  wenten  to  the  far 
to  buy  snip — ^tiie  Maister  druv,  an'  I  rid  the  grey  mar' : '  so  said 
John  Griffitii  of  Exford  Green  [1871]. 

'  Brazen.  ...  I  have  Beason  to  remember  the  time,  for  I  had  two- 
and-twenty  Horses  killed  under  me  that  day. 

*  Wor.  Then,  Sir,  you  must  have  rid  mighty  hard. 

*  Bal.  Or  perhaps,  Sir,  .  .  .  you  rid  upon  half  a  dozen  Horses  at 
once.'— Fabquhar's  Becruiting  Officer,  Act  III.  Scene— The  Market- 
place [Shrewsbury], 

*  I  remember  two  young  fellows  who  rid  in  the  same  squadron  of  a 
troop  of  horse,  who  were  eyer  together.' — Spectator,  Aug.  24,  1711. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  dispatch ;  to  get  work  out  of  hand. — ^PuLyERBATCH. 
'  Tummas  is  a  good  workman,  'e*ll  rid  as  much  i'  one  day  as  some 
folks  dun  i*  two.* 

'  We,  haying  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field, 
Will  thither  straight,  for  willinmess  rids  way.' 

3  King  Henry  7/.,  V.  iii.  21. 

(3)  V.  a.  to  clear,  as  of  land  by  stubbing  up  the  furze,  &c    Com. 
'1621.  Laid  out  in  stocking  up  of  the  gorst  in  Kingsland,  making 

the  same  into  feiggottee,  and  ridding  and  making  deane  the  growndes, 
V  iiy'  yj*.' — BaUiJfa*  Accounts,  in  OwBN  and  Blajeewat's  History  of 
Shrewsbury f  yol.  i.  p.  674. 
Dan.  * rydde,  to  grub  up,  to  clear.' — Wedo.    Der.  'ridding.' 

(4)  r.  n.  to  expectorate. — ^Worthbn  ;  Church  Strettok  ;  Wel- 
lington.    *  I  wuz  coughin'  an'  riddin'  all  night.' 

(5)  same  as  Bed,  q.  y. — Ellesmere. 

BIBBIHO,  sb.  the  act  of  clearing,  as  of  land  from  furze,  &c.  Com. 
'The  Maister  »d  me  a  plack  o'  'tato  ground  fur  the  riddin*,  an'  a 
&mou8  crop  it  brought* 

BIDDIHO-COMB  [kuom*],  same  as  Bedding-oomb,  q.y. — Elles- 
mere.    '  Fatch  the  riddin^-cdom,  an'  let  me  rid  the  child's  yar.' 

BIDOE,  BITDOE,  sb.  a  space  of  ploughed  land,— same  as  But  (1), 
q.  y.---CRAyEN  Arms  ;  Bridonorth.     At  Chelmarsh  when  a  man 
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aowB  a  '  ridge '  wholly  at  once  it  is  called  a  '  ridge  at  a  wiff; '  but 
when  he  goes  once  up  and  once  down  it  is  a  '  ridge  at  a  h<mt.' 

* .     .     .    of  comes  fayer  and  cleane 
That  growes  one  riggea  out  of  the  reian.' 

Chester  Plays,  vol.  i.  p.  36. 

*  Bygge,  of  a  lend.    Porca,* — Prompt.  Paw,    See  Kean. 

Xn>0£-BAlfD  [r'izh*  mid  r'ich*  band],  sb.  the  strong  leathern  band 
which  goes  orer  the  saddle  of  cart-harness,  and  holds  up  the  shafts. — 
LxjDLOW.  In  The  Treatise  of  Walter  de  Biblenuorth,  close  of  xiii.  cent., 
it  IB  said  that — 

' ly  limounere, 

Ke  porte  i  dos  une  dossere.' 

'  Limounere '  is  glossed  '  thiUo-hors,'  t.  e,  shaft-horse ;  and  '  dossere 
has  '  rige-leytJier^  given  as  its  synonym.      See  Wr.  yocabs.,  yol.  L 
p.  168.    A.S.  hrycg,  the  back,  and  bend,  a  band. 

BISLESS  [r'id'lis],  (1)  sb.  a  riddle;  a  conundrum.  Qy.  com. 
*Well,  whad  dian  'ee  do,  if  theer  wuz  no  daincin'?'  *Wy  we 
played'n  at  turn  the  trancher  an'  blind-man's-buff  till  we  wun  tired, 
an'  then  begun  to  tell  ridlesses,  an'  whad  twix  puzzlin'  to  fine  'em  out, 
and  then  cryin'  the  weds,  we  gotten  to  three  o'clock  T  the  momin'.' 
A  riddle  given  in  The  Treatise  of  Walter  de  Biblesworth  is  supple- 
mented by — 

'  Bed  that  redeles,  red  qwat  it  may  beo.' 

See  Wr.  vocabs.,  voL  i.  p.  161. 

A.  8.  rddels,  a  riddle,  from  rddan,  jx>  interpret,  read. 

(2)  sb.  a  doggerel  rime;  an  improbable  story, — any  'rigmarole.' 
Qy.  com.  A  servant-s^l,  who  was  a  Dissenter,  objected  to  going  to 
Church  on  the  plea  uiat,  whereas  in  Chapel  they  had  new  prayers 
every  Sunday,  in  Church  they  had  '  on'y  the  same  owd  ridless  o'er 
an'  o'er  aeen  ! '  ^ 

'  And  there  was  Christe,  but  fygured  and  described  in  cerimonies  / 
in  redles  j  in  parables  and  in  darke  prophesies.' — William  Tyndale 
(a.D.  1528X  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man.     Specim,  Eng.  Lit.,  xvi.  1. 12, 

BIE  [r^ei*],  v.  a.y  obs,  to  sift  grain  by  shaking  it  round  a  sieve  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  chaff  and  light  grains  to  the  surface, 
from  whence  they  can  be  removed. — ^Pulye&batch  ;  Worthex. 

'  I  can  riddle  an'  I  can  rie. 
Toss  a  pancake  an'  rear  a  pie.' 

The  '  branches  of  useful  knowledge '  set  forth  in  the  above  couplet, 
represented  generically  all  those  arts  of  housewifery  which,  in  the 
'good  old  times,'  young  country-women  esteemed  it  honourable  to 
practise. 

BIEnrO-SIETE,  same  as  Blind-siere,  q.  v. — Ibid. 

ETPP,  (I)  sb.  the  itch. — Polvbrbatch  ;  Wem.     Qy.  com. 

(2)  sb,  the  mange. — Ibid, 

SIFLE  [r'ei-fll,  v.  a.  to  rufflp,  as  of  the  temper.  Com.  *  If  'e'd 
gwun  on  much  lunger  'e'd  a  rifted  my  temper,  an'  I  should  a  toud  'im 
what  I  thought.' 
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BIFTEE,  same  as  Lifter,  q.  v. — Glee  Hills. 
BIO,  (1)  sh,  a  sprain,  as  of  the  back. — Clbb  Hills. 

(2)  V.  o.  to  sprain.— iWd.  'The  mar*  's  rigged  'er  back,  an'  Tve 
gid  my  arm  a  kench  a-tryin'  to  oud  'er/     See  Kench  (1). 

(3)  sh,  to  '  nin  a  rig '  on  a  person  is  to  banter  l^im  unsparingly. 
Qy.  com. 

BIOOIL  [r'ig'il],  sb,  a  male  animal  partially  gelt.     Com. 

BIOHT-FOEEFCTNOST,  prep,  over-against.  —  Oswestry.  See. 
Anunst,  also  O'er-anunst. 

BIGK)L  [r'ig'h'l],  (1)  sb.  a  small  gutter  or  channel  in  land,  made  to 
lead  water  off. — Fulverbatch.  *  I've  made  a  bit  of  a  rigol  to  carry 
the  waiter  off  the  posy-knot'  Compare  Shakespeare's  *  Watery  rigol' 
— Lucreccy  1.  1745. 

'  O.Fr.  rigole,  canal,  conduit  pour  r§coulement  des  caux  .  .  .  .  du 
celtique :  kymri  rhig,  entaille,  coupure ;  rhigol,  sillon,  foss^.' — Bub. 
Of.  Grip. 

(2)  sh.  a  groove.— PuLVEEBATon ;  Oswestey.  *  Yo'n  portended  to 
dust  this  room,  an'  jest  look  at  the  dirt  i'  the  rigol  round  the  table.' 

BIGK)T,  same  as  Bigol,  above. — ^We3(. 

Amount  the  'Terms  used  in  the  Gentle  Craft'  [shoe-making], 
Bandle  Holme  has,  *  Ohanndling  the  Sole ;  is  making  a  riggett  in  we 
outer  Sole  for  the  Wax  Thread  to  lie  in.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk. 
m.  ch.  iii  p.  99. 

Pegge  gives  *  iJt^^rof.    A  gutter.    Lane.' 

BILE,  V,  n.  to  move  about  uneasily ;  to  fidget, — ^generally  used  in 
combination  with  'wriggle.* — Pxjlverbatch.  *I  couldna  'ear  the 
one  'afe  Mr.  Gilpin  said — ^them  childem  wun  rilin*  an'  wrigglin' 
about  i'  the  Chancel  all  the  wilde.'    See  Roil. 

BIMING  [r'ei'min],  adj.  falling,  as  of  mist ;  same  as  Mizzling,  q.  v. — 
*  rimin*  weather.' — ^Woethen. 

BDfDEL  [r'in-dl],  sb.  a  small  stream. — Whitchurch,  Frees.  A.S. 
ryneHey  a  stream,  runnel.    Of.  Prill. 

BDfDLESS  [r'indlis  and  r'in'dles],  sb.  the  stomach  of  a  calf  prepared 
for  rennet. — ^Pulverbatch.  *  This  rindlis  dunna  come  well ;  I  mus' 
remember  to  tell  Bowson  to  send  us  the  maw  from  our  own  cauf,  then 
we  sha'n  be  sura  on  it  comin'.'  It  is  believed  that  the  rindUss  obtained 
from  a  calf  whose  '  nursing  mother '  grazes  the  psisture  common  to  the 
dairy-stock  will  have  a  special  effect  on  the  milk  of  the  dairy,  causing 
it  to  coagulate— or  ^  comey*  as  it  is  termed— with  almost  absolute 
certainty. 

*  Benlys,  or  rendlys,  for  mylke.     Coagulum.* — Prompt,  Parv. 

Of.  Mawskin. 

BIFPEB,  sb.  a  crescent-shaped  implement  used  for  trimming  the 
edges  of  gutters. — ^Whitchxteoh. 

BIPPLE8  [r'ip'lz],  sb.  pi.  the  movable  rails  put  on  the  sides  of  a 
cart  or  waggon  when  it  is  required  to  carry  a  more  than  ordinary 
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load,  as,  for  instance,  at  haryest-time. — ^PuLVSitBATGH ;  Wobthen; 
CoBYB  Dale  ;  Wem.  They  say  about  Oherbnry  that  a  man  has  '  got 
the  rippUa  on '  when,  though  not  absolutely  drunk,  he  has  yet  taken 
a  greater  quantity  of  drink  than  he  can  well  carry.  Thus  a  wife 
extenuated  her  husband's  insobriety :  *  Well,  'e  'ad  the  ripples  on,' — 
drunk  he  was  not,  though  he  had  exceeded  his  rightful  allowance. 
Cf.  Thripples.    See  Bathes. 

BISE  [i^ei's],  (1)  sh,  a  long,  slender  stick ;  a  branch. — Pulverbatch  ; 
Ohubch  Stbbtton;  Glee  Hills.  'To'  mun  get  a  good  lung  rise 
as'U  ndch  them  swallows'  nists,  an'  proke  'em  down,  else  we  sha  n  a 
dirty  windows.' 

'  >anne  [buskede]  a  bold  kniht  *  &  to  a  bow  stirte, 
)»e  sote-sauerede  frut  *  sone  to  pulle. 
But  al  so  ra)>e  as  >e  rink  *  gan  >e  rU  touche, 
Doun  fel  he  wi)*  dul  *  ded  in  )>e  place.' 

Alexander  and  Dindimus,  L  129. 

'  Then  ynto  London  I  dyd  me  hye, 
Of  all  the  land  it  beareth  the  pryse : 
'*  Hot  pescodes,''  one  began  to  crye, 
**  Stnibery  ryi)e,"  and  "  cherries  in  the  ry««." ' 

JTohn  Lydgate  (a.d.  1420,  ctVcg).  London 
Lyckpeny.    Specim.  Eng,  Lit,,  III.  a.  9. 

Du.  rijB  ;  G^erm.  reiiB,  a  twig. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  rod  peas.~PuLyEBBATOH ;  Newpobt  ;  Ellesmebe. 
*  I  wanted  to  rise  tne  tother  row  o'  pass,  but  I  fell  diort  o'  sticks.' 
See  Pea-risers. 

(3)  V.  a.  to  beat, — •  rise  'is  back.' — ^Wem. 

BISnrO  [r'ei*8inl^6.  a  beating  with  a  light  stick, — '  *£  gid  the  lad 
a  good  rtsifi^* — Fultebbatoh. 

BIVELLED  [r^iv'ld],  part,  adj.  wrinkled. — Shbewsbubt  ;  Pulvbb- 
BATCH.  Qy.  com.  '  Martha  begins  to  shewn  age— *er  neck  an'  'ands 
bin  all  rivelled  an'  s'runk.' 

'  A  riudd  skynne,  a  stinkyng  breath ;  what  than  P 
A  tothelesse  mouth  shall  do  thy  Hppes  no  harms.' 

Sib  Thomas  Wiat  (a.d.  1640,  drca),  Satire,  JH.  1.  61. 

In  Ephes.  y.  27  the  Widiffite  version — ^A.D.  1388 — ^has  'ryuding,^ 
where  iiie  A.  Y.  has  <  wrinkle.'    G£  Beeve  (3). 

BIYEL-BAVEL  [r'ivi  r'avl],  (1)  sb.  nonsense, — *sich  rivel-ravd* — 
Clun,  Herefd.  Border. 

*  And  a  great  deal  more  of  such  riifd^ravel,  of  which  they  knew  no 
more  than  the  man  in  the  moon.' — The  High  German  Looking-Olass, 
1709,  in  Wb. 

(2)  adj.  nonsensical, — *  sich  rivd-ravtl  stuff.' — Ibid. 

BOAD,  «&.,  pec.  way,  manner,— of  doing  a  thing.  Com.  'To' 
oome  by  [stand  aside],  an'  I'll  shewn  yo'  the  rodd  [way  to  do  it].' 

BOB  [r'ob*],  (1)  sh.  a  very  sti£f  preserve, — the  term  seems  to  be 
restricted  to  black-currant  jam. — Folvebbatoh.  '  I  think  Missis 
biles  'er  jam  too  lung,  it's  as  'ard  as  black-currant  roW 

A  A 
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Peg^  has  *  Eohh,  a  stiff  jelly  made  from  frnit,  and  denommated 
aoooi^dmgly,  as  Elder-Rohh  ;  called  in  the  South  Jam,'* 

Fr.  rob;  It.  robbo;  Sp.  rob;  Arab,  robb;  the  thickened  juice  of 
fruits. 

(2)  8b»  a  tangle,  as  of  thread,  twine,  &c. — *  all  on  a  rob,*    Com. 

BOBBLE,  sh.  an  entanglement, — same  as  Scrobble  (l)y  q.  v. — ^Wem  ; 
Oswestry. 

BOBIH-BUH-I'-THE-'EDOE,  ab.  Ohehdma  hederdcea,  Groand-Ivy. 
Com. 

BOBIK'S-PISrCTrSHIOir,  sK  the  gall  of  the  Wild  Eose.— Clux. 
See  Briar-boss.    Of.  Mop  (2). 

BOBS,  sb.  pi.  quantities. — Atcham;  Wem.  'Han  yo'  fund  anyT 
*  Aye,  robs  on  it.' 

BOCHE  [r'och*],  sb,  loose,  crumbling  rock ;  earth  much  mixed  with 
stone;  a  sub-soil  of  earth  and  gravel. — Pulvebbatch  ;  Wellington, 
'  It  56nna  bring  much  aside  o'  the  'ill,  theer  inna  much  sile,  an'  whad 
is  is  rocheJ 

*  Roche,  ston.    Bupa,  rupes,'* — Prompt,  Parv, 
'O.Fr.  roche;  rocher,  §cueil.' — ^Bur. 

Fr.  '  Roche,  rock.    II  y  a  quelque  anguille  sous  roche  (il  y  a  quelque 
chose  de  cach6  dans  Taffaire).    There's  a  snake  in  the  grass.' — Cuamb, 
Cf.  Bammel. 

BOCHT  [r'och'i'],  adj,  of  the  nature  of  rochs, — ^hard :  said  of  soil 
that  turns  up  in  lumps. — Pulyerbatoh  ;  Wem.     Cf .  BammeUy. 

BODEIT'S-COWT.  See  Porty-8a*-one,  &c.~-Pulvebbatch  ;  Cleb 
Hills. 

BODHEY,  same  as  Battling,  q.  v. — Ellbsmerb,  WeUhampton. 

BOOEB,  sb,  the  paunch  of  a  pig, — same  as  Hodge,  q.  v.  Com.  See 
Nancy. 

BOIL  [r'oi'l  corr,  r'ahyl],  same  as  Bile,  q.  v. — Atoham;  Wem. 

BOITS  [r'oi'ts],  same  as  Beits,  q.  v., — a  broader  pronunciation  of 
the  term.    See  Raw-yeds. 

BOMANCE  [r^oa-mans],  (1)  ab,  that '  silly  jesting  which  is  not  con- 
yenient ' — haying  a  show  of  truth.  Com.  '  I  should  neyer  'eed  whad 
that  fellow  says,  'e's  so  full  on  'is  rdmance,'' 

*  G.Fr.  romans  ;  histoire  fabuleuse.' — Bur. 

(2)  V,  n.  to  exaggerate  in  narration ;  to  relate  a  drcumstance  in 
such  a  jesting  kmd  of  way  as  to  throw  doubt  upon  its  yerit)^. 
Com.  '  Now,^en,  dunna  romdnce,  but  tell  me  straight  forrat  *ow  it 
'appened, — ^yo'  bin  too  fond  o'  ro7ndncin\  theer's  no  Imowin'  Ven  yo* 
spake  the  truth.'    O.Fr.  romancier.    See  Bur. 

BOHBLIHO,  adj, f  pec,  restless.  Com.  'The  child's  bin  romblin* 
all  night — I  couldna  sleep  for  it.' 

BOMMELLY,  adj,  fat ;  greasy. — PuLyERBATCH ;  Church  Stretton. 
'Ow's  yore  pig  gettm'  on,  Tummas  P '    <  Oh !  right  well — 'e'U  mak' 
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30  score  by  Chris'iiias.'    '  Well,  I  duuna  like  'em  so  big,  the  bacon 
atee  so  rommdly,^ 

B0MP8TAL  [r*omp*8tul],  sh.  a  romping  girL — Pulvbrbatch.  *  'Er's 
a  great  rompstaJ — ^more  for  play  than  work.' 

BOHOE  [Vonj*],  v.  n,  to  reach;  to  try  to  attain,  as  by  stretching  or 
effort.— l^ULVBRBATOH.  *  Jones's  cattle  bin  al'ays  rongin^  o'er  the  'edge 
after  nettles— it's  a  sign  the  pastur'  's  bar.'  *  Well,  let  'em  ronge,  irs 
thar  own  fence.' 

BONOIHO-HOOK,  sb,  a  hooked  stick,  or  a  stick  furnished  with  a 
hook,  for  pulling  dead  branches  out  of  trees. — Ibid.  *  Jim  made  me 
a  capital  rongm-*89k  odth  a  stail  of  a  pitchin'-pikel,  an'  ptit  a  iron 
'55k  at  it — ^it's  a  sight  better  than  a  '55kit-8tiok. 

BOHK  [r'ong'k],  (1)  adj,  strong;  vigorous;  luxuriant — in  growth, 
as  of  wheat  or  potatoes.  Qy.  com.  *  Them  'tatoes  bin  ronh  V  the 
top,  I  dunna  know  'ow  the  bottoms  bin.'    Cf.  Oen,  xli  5. 

(2)   adj.  cunning;  bad;    mischievous, — *a   ronk  owd  file;' — *a 
ronkish  lad.'    Qy.  com. 

*  pat  wat^  \fe  rauen  so  rank  '  )>at  rebel  watz  euer.' 

Alliterative  PoemSy  The  Deluge  fiLD.  1360,  ctrcr*), 
Specim.  Early  Eng.f  xiii.  1.  465. 

A.S.  ranc,  proud ;  haughty ;  rebellious. 

BOOK,  (1)  t?.  n.  to  huddle ;  to  lie  close,  as  fowls  do. — Shrewsbury  ; 
Pulvbrbatch.  (1)  '  They  wun  thick  enough  o'  the  groun'  afore,  an' 
now  Jack's  comen  an'  brought  'is  wife  an'  two  childem,  so  they  bin 
forly  rooked  up.'  (2)  *  The  rowls  bin  inclined  to  rook  under  the  stack- 
frames  an'  wam-'us—- it's  a  sure  sign  of  a  snow.' 

'  What  is  mankynde  more  unto  vow  holde 
Than  is  the  scheep,  that  rouketh  in  the  folde  ? ' 

Chaucer,  The  Knightes  Tale,  L  460,  ed.  Morris. 

*  The  raven  rooJ^d  her  on  the  chimney's  top.' 

3  K  Hmry  F/.,  V.  vi.  47. 
Low  Gherm.  hvrken,  to  squat  down. 

(2)  sh,  the  iron  key  used  for  winding  up  a  kitchen-grate  when  it 
is  too  wide. — ^Wem. 

BOOT-WOUTED  [wou-tid],  Pulvbrbatch.  [wau-tid],  Wbm,  part, 
past,  np-rooted.  '  The  winde  's  broke  a  lot  a  trees  i'  the  park,  an' 
root'Woitted  some  o'  them  big  elms.'    See  Wout,  also  Wawt. 

BOP  [rop'],  sb.y  var.  pr,  a  rope.     Com.     See  mh  voce  Frommet  (2). 

BOFE  [r'oa'p],  (1)  pret  and  part,  past,  reaped. — Pulvbrbatch; 
Glee  Kills.  *  Yo'  remember'n  John  Pugh.'  *  I  should  think  I  do, 
I've  rope  56th  'im  many  a  day — we  use't  to  tak'  'arr5ost  all  round 
Cantlop  an'  Cunder  an'  theer  wen  I  wuz  a  young  fellow.' 

(2)  ab.  the  *  trail '  of  a  woodcock. — Pulvbrbatch.    See  below. 

BOPES,  eb,  pi  the  entrails  of  a  sheep, — *the  ship's  ropes.* — Pulvbr- 
batch.   Qrose  gives  *  Ropes.    Guts.    N.' 
A.S.  roppas,  bowels;  entrails. 
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SOPY  [i^oa'pi*],  adj,  viscous ;  stringy :  said  of  bread,  also  of  beer. 
Com.  '  Look  at  this  bread,  Dick,  it'll  pool  into  nez'  wik,  it's  that  ropy.^ 
Hot,  damp  weather  will  cause  both  bread  and  beer  to  become  ropy, 
and  it  is  curious  that  the  former,  when  in  this  state,  will  infect 
sound  bread, — a  loaf  laid  upon  a  shelf  where  rqpv  bread  had  stood 
would  speedily  become  unsound  in  like  manner.  *  xo*  munna  pfit  the 
new  bread  o'  that  shilf  Veer  the  las'  batch  wuz,  or  we  sha^n  be  '&Tin' 
it  ropy  afore  if  s  cowd.'  Beer  will  become  rowf  when  insufficiently 
boiled  or  bittered.  '  Now  see,  an'  bwile  that  drmk  well,  or  we  sha'n 
'4ve  it  ropy  this  muckery  weatiier.' 

'  Bopynge,  ale  or  o}>er  lycowre  (ropy  as  ale,  K.  H.).  VUco9ua*— 
Prompt.  Farv, 

BOUGH  [r^uf  •],  sb.  a  wooded  slope, — steeply  inclined.  Com.  *  Ah, 
Joe,  I  fund  out  w'y  yo'  couldna  tell  w'eer  the  text  wuz  o*  Sunday — ^yo* 
wun  nuttin'  i'  Wildm's  roiigh  (Sheptonfields),  an'  'e's  gwetn  to  get  a 
summons  for  yo'.' 

BOTTOHED  [r'uf 't],  part,  past,  made  rough,  as  with  firost-nails :  said 
of  horses'  shoes.  Ck>m.  Bsuidle  Holme  has  *  Frosted*  in  the  same 
sense.    See  Frost-nails. 

BOTTKCIHO  [r'ou'nsin],  adj\,  ohaols.  roaring ;  boisterous, — '  a  rauncM 
fire ;  * — *  a  roundri'  winde.' — Pulvbrbatch  ;  Woethen. 

BOUNDS,  sb.  a  turn  once  up  and  down  a  ploughed  field. — ^Whit- 
OHUBCH.    See  Bout  (2). 

BOUND -SHAVIHO,  sb.f  si  A  a  sharp  reprimand.  —  Pulybbbatch. 
*  If  yo'  dun  that  agen,  yo'n  get  sich  a  roun'-ahavtn*  yo'  never  'ad*n 
afore.' 

BOUSE  [r'ous*],  sb.  rubbish,  as  of  garden  refuse — bean-tops,  immature 
fruit,  &c.,— 'rucks  o'  rouse,* — ^Ptovebb ATCH ;  Cobvb  Dalb;  Wbm; 

OSWBSTEY. 

BOUSTT,  adj,  rusty.     Com. 

^Scaber,  rough,  rowstie,* — Duncan's  Appendix  Etymohaice,  A.D. 
1595,  E.  D.  S.,  B.  xiii. 

BOUTE  [r'ou-t],  (1)  sb.  a  party ;  an  assembled  company. — Pulvbr- 
BATCH.    '  They  bin  '&yin'  a  big  route  at  the  Squire'a' 

'  but  for  [to]  telle  )>e  a-tiryng  '  of  l^at  child  >at  time, 
)»at  al  >at  real  route  *  were  araied  fore.' 

WHltam  ofPaleme,  I  1942. 

*  O.Fr.  route;  compagnie,  bande.'— Bub.    Of.  Bout  (4). 

(2)  sb.  a  disturbance;  a  commotion.— /Wd.  'Theyd'n  a  pretty 
rotife  at  Powtherbitch  Wakes.'  *  'Adna  ?  whad  wun  a  doin'  ? '  *  W'y 
fightin'  like  mad.' 

*  To  make  rowHe  into  Home  with  ryotous  knyghtes. 
Within  a  seyenyghte  daye  with  sex  score  hehnes.' 

Morte  Arthure,  M8,  Zinco2n,  f.  57,  in  Hal. 

*  O.Fr.  rotUe  ,  .  .  confusion,  d6sordre ;  de  ruplus,  rupta,* — ^BuB. 

(3)  V.  n.  to  low;  to  cry,  or  make  a  noise,  as  animals  do  when 
restless. — Pulvbbbatoh.     'Did'n  yo'  fother  them  beas  well  las' 
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lught  P  they  wun  rotttin^  till  I  ooxddna  get  a  -wink  o'  Bleep,~nOy  I 
Gouldna.' 

' and  made  hem  rowie 

AIb  he  weren  kradelbames : 

So  dog  ]fe  child  \>Ai  moder  i^aines.' 

Havdok  the  Dane,  1.  1911. 

*Mugio,  to  rowt  like  a  nowt/  occiirs  in  Duncan's  Appendix 
EtvmologuEf  A«D.  1595,  £.  D.  S,,  B.  xiii 

Grose  gives  *  *  Rowt,  To  rowt  or  rawt,  to  lowe  like  an  ox  or 
cow,    N.' 

*A.S.  hrutan;  O.Pris.  hnUa;  O.IceL  ^rioto,  route,  mu^tre.' — Strat. 

(4)  ah,  the  cry,  or  noise,  made  by  restless  animals. — Ibid,  '  The  ship 
bin  makin'  a  pretty  route.' 

(5)  V,  a,  to  turn  up  out  of  the  earth,  as  pigs  do  with  the  snout, — 
*  routed  the  'tatoes  up.'    Com. 

EOUTT,  acy,  rutty;  full  of  wheel  tracks, — ' a  routy  road.*    Com. 

BOW^DED  [i^oa'did],  adj,  having  alternate  rows  of  fat  and  lean : 
said  of  bacon  chiefly.  Com.  '  Axq  Molly  Dovas'on  to  cut  me  a  nice 
roto^ded  bit  o*  bacon,  I  canna  do  d6th  it  so  very  fat.' 

SOWilY,  same  as  above.     Com. 

BOWSOFS  COWT.     See  Porty-sa'-one,  &c.— Wobthen. 

BOZzEN-DT,  V.  n.  to  set  to  work  in  a  determined,  vigorous  manner. 
— Weic.  *  'E  ketcht  out  o'  the  pikel  an'  roszened^in  than  I  thought 
Vd  a  dropt.' 

BUBBEB,  sb.  a  mower's  whet^atone. — ^Ludlow,  Bur/ord, 

'The  rub  or  buckle  stone  which  husbandmen  doe  occupie  in  the 
whetting  of  their  sithes.'— Habrison's  Description  of  England,  Pt.  ii. 
p.  64. 
Of.  Bur  (2). 

BXTCK,  (!)  V,  a,  to  crease;  to  rumple.     Com.     'Jest  see  'ow  yo*n 
rucked  yore  appam — ^whadever  han  'ee  bin  doin'  ? ' 
'  0.N,  hrucka,  to  wrinkle.'— Wedg. 

(2)  sb.  a  rough  crease;  an  aggregation  of  creases.  Oom.  'The 
poor  child's  do'es  bin  all  in  a  rwk  from  maulin'  it  about — ^no  5dnder 
at  it  cryin'.' 

*  N.  Urukka,  a  wrinkle.'— Wedg. 

(3)  sb.  a  heap, — '  a  ruck  o'  stwuns.'    Com. 
* O.Swed  nika,  ruck;  heap.' — Strat. 

(4)  V.  a.  to  gather  into  heaps.  Com.  '  Jack,  I  want  yo'  i'  the 
fallow  to  ruck  scutch  ready  for  biumin'.' 

BXTCKS  AH'  YEPS,  phr.  analogous  to  'dticks  and  drakes,*  as 
applied  to  squandering  property. — ^Pitlvebbatch.  Qy.  com.  *  Yo'n 
got  a  pretty  place  'ere,  Maister.'  '  Aye,  lad,  if s  took  me  many  a 
'ear's  ^ard  work  to  get  it  together,  but  I  doubt  if  11  soon  be  made 
rucks  an*  yeps  on  Ven  I'm  gwun.'     Yep  =  heap. 

BXJBOE.    See  Bidge. 
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BJTPF,  ah.  a  roof.  Com.  '  Duima  shift  that  lather,  we  wanten  it 
'ere — the  men  hin  gwein  o*  the  ruff  to  fettle  it,  it  looses  the  wet  in.' 

'  1581.  September.  Pd.  for  trussynge  up  the  ruffe  of  the  churche 
end,  yjd.' — Churchward-ens^  Accounts^  S.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury. 

*  Ruffe  of  an  hows.' — Prompt,  Parv, 

BTTVBEL  [r'an'dl],  (1)  sh,^  ohsols,  a  pollard  oak. — ^Pulverbatch. 
These  pollards  are  usnally  spoken  of  as  *  old  rundels,'  because  for  many 
years  oaks  have  not  been  polled,  consequently  what  there  are  must 
be  of  old  CTOwth,  but  it  does  not  of  neoessi^  follow  that  a  rundel 
must  be  'nollow,'  as  sometimes  explained.  Farmers  were  formerly 
allowed  to  top  trees  for  the  wood  they  required,  as  for  repairs  of 
implements,  &o. ;  the  priyilege,  however,  became  abused,  and  a  stop 
was  put  to  it.  '  We  dama  cut  a  bough  now-a-days,  else  theer's  a 
capital  three-f anged  bough  'angs  o'er  the  bean  leasow  o6d  mak'  a  rar' 
nave ;  but  the  Squire  oonna  'ave  a  wuk  cut  fur  the  world — 'e  canna 
bar  the  sight  of  a  rundeV    Of.  funnel. 

(2)  sh.  by  metaphor, — an  aged  person  who  has  outlived  the  friends 
and  companions  of  early  years. — ihid,  '  All  the  owd  neighbours  bin 
gwun,  an'  lef  a  poor  rundel  like  me.'  *  Oh !  yo'n  las'  a  good  wilde 
yet,  Molly — rwndeU  bin  mostly  'ard.' 

(3)  eh,  a  dwarfed,  stimted  person  or  animal. — Ihid.  'Tore  new 
waggoner's  a  despert  rundel,  it'll  be  more  than  'e  can  do  to  raidi  the 
'orse^s  yed.'     Of.  Bunt,  below. 

BUHLET,  sh.f  ohs.'i  a  shallow,  round  tub,  used  for  brewing  purposjBS. 
— Pulveebatoh;  Bishop's  Oastle.  Tm  a  bit  doubtful  o'  the 
barm,  piit  some  wort  i*  the  runlet,  an'  try  if  it'll  come  [work].* 

*  Tow  small  Runletts '  are  enumerated  amongst  other  things  in  '  The 
Seller/  in  an  Inventory,  dated  at  Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bishop's 
Oastle,  1625. 

BTTHHABLE,  adv.  by  rote ;  fluently,  as  of  a  repetition  lesson  well 
prepared  or  well  said. — Pulverbatch.  *  Billy,  han  yo'  gotten  yore 
spellin'  runnahle,  an'  yore  catechis'  an'  yore  coUic'  ? '  *  Iss,  Mother.' 
'That's  a  good  child — yo'n  soon  be  a  scholard.'    See  Mr.  Skeat  on 

*  renahle*  in  Notes  on  Piers  PL,  0. 1  176,  p.  23. 

BTTKNEL,  sh.  an  old  stunted  tree,  usually  a  pollard,  and  hollow. — 
Atcham;  Wbllinoton;  Wem.    0£  Bundel  (1). 

BITNT,  same  as  Bundel  (3).  —  Pulvbrbatoh  ;  Wellington  ; 
Oswestey.    Qy.  com. 

BUITTED,  adj\  stunted  in  growth.— /Wd  *  The  'eifer  dunna  change 
'er  cooat  kindly — I  think  'er's  runted  throm  bad  winterin'.' 

BUTTLIHG  [r'ut'lin],  sh.  and  part,  pres.  rattling ;  gurgling — ^that 
peculiar  noise  in  the  throat  often  observed  in  dying  persons.    Qy.  com. 

*  It's  nigh  all  o'er  ooth  'im,  poor  owd  mon,  'e's  ruttlin'  V  the  throat.' 

*  O.Du.  rotelen,  to  rottle,  rattle.' — Steat. 

BTAL  [r'ei'ul],  (1)  adj.  royal, — 'the  ryal family.*    Qy.  com. 

'  And  cround  our  quene  in  rycd  aray.' 

John  Aubelat's  Poems,  p.  ix. 
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(2)  adj.  '  high  and  mighty ; '  independGnt, — ^in  a  bad  sense. — ^Wem. 
<  '£  wuz  mighty  ryal,  I  can  tell  yo',  w'en  I  toad  'im  whad  the  Maister 


said.' 


SAD,  adj.  close;  heavy :  said  of  bread  which,  owing  to  bad  yeast  or 
from  being  ill  made«  has  not  risen  properly,  or,  being  well  made  and 
baked,  has  been  shaken  before  beoonung  *  set '  or  cold.  Com.  '  O, 
Missis,  yo'n  mak*  the  loaf  Bad  if  yo'  bin  so  rough  5dth  it/  said  a 
aeiTant-|;irl  to  a  lad^  who  had  taken  up  a  loaf  hot  out  of  l^e  oyen, 
and  hastily  dropped  it. 

'  8od^  heayy,  close  Bread.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  m.  ch.  Tii. 
p.*  317. 

Sad,  in  the  sense  of  firm,  heavy,  clayey,  occurs  in  Alexander  and 
Dindimui : — 

'  For  to  sowe  ft  to  sette  *  in  |>e  9ad  erthe." — L  912. 

*  /Sorf,  or  hard.    Solidua,* — Prompt,  Parv, 
Of.  Sammy. 

8ADB  [sai'd],  to  cloy ;  to  satiate. — Pulverbatoh  ;  Wem.  Qy.  com. 
'  Dick  savs  'e  can  ate  as  much  poncake  as  'e  could  stick  a  pikel 
through,  out  'e'U  find  as  they'n  soon  sade  'im.' 

*  To  aade,  cloy,  mtio.^ — CoW  Lat.  Diet,  in  Hal. 

*  •*  Of  worldes  winne  Bad,''— Walter  Mapes  [a-D.  1162,  circa'],  341. 
A.S.  Bced;  O.Sax.  Bad;  O.IceL  BaiSr;  Gotn.  Ba\>B;  O.H.Gbrm.  Bater 
{Boiur),  satiate,'  in  Stbat. 

BASffJSQf  part,  adj.  cloying;  satisfying. — Ibid,  *ThiB  ahooity 
dumplin*  *s  despert  Badin\  I  canna  ate  no  more  on  it.' 

SAGE-CHEESE,  sb.  an  ordinary  cheese  with  a  sprinkling  of  sage  in 
the  curd.  Qy.  com.  When  Boge-cheese  is  made  it  is  usually  at  the 
end  of  the  dairv  season ;  the  cheese  then  being  difficult  to  dry,  sage 
is  rubbed  into  the  curd  to  act  as  a  *  drier.'  '  We'n  rub  a  bit  o'  Boge  i' 
this  crud,  itll  'elp  to  dry  it,  an*  we  bin  all  fond  on  a  bit  o*  Boge-cheeBc' 
In  some  dairies  an  imitation  of  Cheddar  cheese  is  sometimes  made, 
by  pounding  sage  leaves  and  adding  the  juice  expressed  from  them  to 
the  customary  curd. 

Bandle  Holme  has,  '  Sage,  or  Mint,  or  Marigold  Cheese.' — Academy 
of  Armory,  Bk.  IIL  ch.  viiL  p.  335. 

SAKE  [sai'k],  sb,  a  land-spring ;  a  place  where  the  water  oozes  out 
on  the  sui£ice  soil — Wem;  Whitohueoh;  Ellesmebe.  C£  Seek (2). 

SAKT,  adj,  having  wet  patches :  said  of  fields. — Wellington  ; 
Wem;  Ellesmeke. 

BALLET,  sb.  a  salad. — Shrewsbubt  ;  Pulverbatoh  ;  Clee  Hills  ; 
Ellesmebe.    Qy.  com. 

' .  .  .  .  Wherefore,  on  a  brick  wall  have  I  cHmbed  into  this  garden, 
to  see  if  I  can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  Boilet,  ....  which  is  not  amiss  to 
cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hot  weather.* — 2  K,  Henri/  VI.,  TV,  x.  9. 

*  SaUet,  is  either  Swoet  Herbs,  or  Pickled  Fruit,  as  Cucumbers^ 
Samphire,  Elder  Buds,  Broom  Buds,  &a,  eaten  with  Boasted  Meats.' 
— Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  III.  ch.  iii.  p.  84. 
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O.Lat.  <  Salata.  Sallets.'— 2>»cf.  Etym.  Lot.  '  ImaUta,  salad  (£(X)d 
of  raw  herbs).'— Meadows*  /toi.  Did. 

SALLT,  sb.  the  name  applied  generically  to  every  species  of  Osier, 
and  to  other  Salices  of  semi-arboreal  habit.     Com. 

*  Near  to  the  shady  bank  where  slender  aaUiea  grow.* 

Dbaytok,  The  Muses*  Elysium,  Nymphdl  YL 

* .  .  .  .  the  cherries  on  the  wall  must  be  turning  red,  the  yellow 
Bally  must  be  on  the  brook,  wheat  must  be  callow  wil^  quiyeiing 
bloom,  and  the  early  meadows  swathed  with  hay.' — ^E.  D.  Bulck- 
MOBB,  Lcma  Doone,  A  Bomanoe  of  Exmoor,  p.  did,  ed.  1878. 

'  Amera  seal'  occurs  in  LcUin  and  Anglo-Saxon  Glosses,  xL  cent.,  in 
Wr.  Tocabs.,  yol.  u,  p.  8,  and  Mr.  Wright  gives  the  explanation : — 
'  The  willow,  stiU  called  the  sally  on  the  bolder  of  Wales  and  in  the 
West  of  England.* 

Dr.  Stratmann  gives  the  plural  form  of  the  word,  '  salyheSf*  as 
occuning  in  an  '  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  Psalter.' 

Wydif  has  salewis,  Ps.  cxxxvi.  (or  cxxxviL)  2. 

A.».  sealh;  O.H.Germ.  sal{d)ha;  Lat  aalix.    Ct  Withy. 

SALLY-BED,  sb,  a  plantation  of  Sallies, — ^an  Osier-holt. — Wem. 
Of.  Withy-bed, 

SAMCLOTH  [sam'klu'th],  sb.,  obsols.  a  sampler. — Pulvbrbatch  ; 
Wem. 

Bandle  Holme  enumerates  amongst  *  The  School  Mistris  Termd  of 
Art,'  *  A  Samdoihy  vulgarly  a  Sampler.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk. 
HL  oh.  iii  p.  98. 

SAMHTi  adj\  close ;  clammy ;  heavy :  said  of  bread. — ^Wem.     Ct 

BAHCTUAET  [sang-kteuhYi'],  sb,,  var.  pr.  common  Centaury. — 
PuLVEBBATOH ;  Olun  ;  CoLLiBRY.    See  Bloodwort. 

SAPY  [sai^pi'l,  adj.  moist;  slimy, — the  first  stage  of  putrescence: 
said  of  meat.  Qy.  com.  *  This  close,  muggy  weather  the  mate  gets 
•opy.direc'ly.*    Ot  Low  Du.  sapp,  juice ;  wet 

SABCH,  SEABCH,  (1)  sb.  a  sieve — about  two  feet  in  diameter — 
made  of  sheep-skin  drilled  with  holes,  used  in  granaries  for  sifting 
the  dust  from  grain.— Bishop's  Castle  ;  Oluk  ;  Bridonorth.  C£ 
Blind-sieve. 

(2)  sh.f  ohs.  a  sieve  similar  to  the  above,  formerly  in  general  use  in 
small  flour-mills  throughout  Shropshire,  for  sifting  flour  of  very  fine 
quality.    It  obtained  as  late  as  1835,  if  not  later. 

'  The  Scarce  or  Searcer,  it  is  a  &ie  Sieve  with  a  Leather  cover  on 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  Sieve  Bim,  to  keep  the  Dant  or  Flower  of 
any  Pulverized  Substance,  that  nothing  be  lost  of  it  in  the  Searoeing.' 
— Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  III.  ch.  yiu.  p.  337. 
Ash  has  '  Searce.    A  fine  kind  of  sieve  or  bolter.' 
Bailey— ed.  1782 — gives  '  A  Sarae,  a  Sort  of  Sieve.' 
*  O.Fr.  saas ;  sas ;  tamis,  sas.    Bas  Lat.  eedatium  .  .  .  .  de  seta  (== 
setaceum)  crin.  ;  .  .  .  parce  qu'ils  [les  tamis]  sent  faits  de  crins,  signi- 
fication qu'  a  seta.* — Bub. 
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'Ft.  8€u,  tissa  de  crin  attach^  k  un  oerde  de  bois,  ft  qui  sert  i 
passer  de  la  farine,  du  plditre,  &c.    Sieve,  searce,' — Chamb. 

(3)  «&.,  ohi,  a  strainer  (P). — Gleb  Hnxa 

*  1  Brass  Kettell  &  SarcA_0-l-6/— <  1  brass  Kettle  ft  Search^ 
0-1-6/  are  items  of  an  Inventory  dated  at  Aston  Botterell  about  a.d. 
1758. 

There  are  [1873]  aged  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abdon  who 
remember  brass  kettles  fitted  up  with  strainers  after  the  manner  of  a 
fish-kettle,  but  the  term  sarch,  or  search,  appears  to  be  obsolete. 

'j.  aara  of  brasse/ — 'j.  sarehe  of  tre,'  are  enumerated  amongst 
things  pertaining  to  the  *  Coquena^  in  the  'Inventory  of  Sir  John 
Fastolf  8  Goods,'  A.D.  1459. — Faston  Letters,  voL  i.  p.  490. 

Pegge  has  '  8erce,  a  strainer  for  gravy,  ftc.    Yonc' 

8AA-CL0TH,  sb,,  ohs,  a  plaister. — Pulverbatch  ;  Worthbn.  '  'la 
back  keeps  despert  bad,  an'  'e's  wore  a  ear-cloth  all  winter.' 

'  Ligatura,^  glossed  '  aar^dat,^  occurs  in  Archhp.  JElfri<!a  Vocabu^ 
lory,  X.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 

Ash  gives  *  Beardoth.    A  kind  of  plaister ;  a  large  plaister.' 

'  Cerat,  A  Plaister  made  of  Waze,  Gommes,  ftc,  and  certain  Oyles ; 
Wee  also  call  it,  a  cerot  or  aeare-doth.^ — Cotobaye's  French  Dictionary, 

A.S.  adr-cM,  a  sore-doth.    Gf.  Shar-cloth. 

8ASV  [saai^n],  (1)  expL  '  Sam  it  *  is  a  forcible  form  of  expression 
not  amounting  to  an  oatL  Com.  *  Sam  it  wunst !  I've  talked  to 
'im  solid  an'  sairious,  an'  I've  plagued  'im,  but  if  s  no  use— 'e  wull 
'ave  'er;  an'  this  is  whad  I  look  at,  'er  conna  work,  an'  whad  good'll 
'er  be  to  Hm ! '  So  reasoned  a  girl  (from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mies- 
mere)  upon  her  brother's  choice  of  a  wifa    Cf.  Oonaam-yo'. 

(2)  ah,  a  culvert. — Glttn;  Gobvs  Dale.  W.  aam,  a  causeway;  a 
paving.    Gf.  Sough  (1). 

8ABVE  [saai^v],  (1)  v,  a.  to  serve.     Com« 

'  Mans  wisdome  scatereth  /  divideth,  and  maketh  sectes  /  while  the 
wisdome  of  one  is  that  a  white  Goto  is  best  to  aarve  God  in  /  and 
a-nother  saith,  a  blacke  /  a-nother,  a  grey  /  [a]nother,  a  blew.' — 
William  Tyndale  [a.d.  1528],  Obedience  of  a  Christian  Man, 
Specim,  Eng,  Lit,,  zvi.  L  353. 

(2)  V,  a.  to  give  pigs  their  food.  Com.  '  Jack,  yo'  can  aarve  the 
pigs  awilde  I  pt^t  the  gis  an'  ducks  up.'    See  Fother  (2). 

SABVE&,  ah,  a  round,  shallow  basket  holding  a  single  '  feed '  of 
com. — ^PuLVEBBATOH.  Qv.  com.  *  *As  the  mar'  'ad  'er  'ay  ?  Then 
yo'  can  gie  'er  a  aarver  fiill  o'  ddats.'    Gf.  Server. 

SABVnrOy  sh,  the  quantity  of  food  given  at  one  time :  said  of  pigs 
chiefly.  Gom.  '  Gie  the  fiat  pigs  a  good  aarvin^  the  las'  thing — the 
nights  bin  lung.' 

SATE  [sai't],  (1)  ab,  young  thorn  set  for  hedges ;  usually  protected  by 
posts  and  rails.— Pulvebbatoh  ;  Wobthen.  '  The  cowts  han  broke 
down  the  pwus  an'  rails — ^gwun  through  the  aate-^edge,  an'  trod  it 
down  fur  two  or  three  yards.'    Gf.  Seat. 

(2)  ah,  a  kind  of  wedge-shaped  chisel,  used  by  blacksmiths  for 
cuttmg  bars  of  iron  in  lengths, — a  *  set.'    Gom. 
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SATE-BOD,  ah,  a  tough  hazel  rod  twisted  loiind  the  neck  of  the '  set/ 
and  forming  a  handle,  which  is  preferred  to  an  iron  one,  as  it  causes 
less  jar  to  the  hand  when  the '  set '  is  struck  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
off  a  length  of  iron.  Com.  *  Sate-roda  binna  so  much  used  now* 
[1874] — said  a  Hanwood  blacksmith — '  sence  they'n  made  it  a  tres- 
pass to  go6  i'  the  coppies  to  get  the  *azel  twigs.' 

Bandle  Holme  has  the  foUowmg  amongst  *  Terms  used  by  Smiths:' 
— '  8ecU  Bod  or  Punch  Eod ;  is  "V^th  or  W  reathen  stick  turned  about 
the  Head  of  a  fire  punch  to  hold  it  on  the  hot  Iron,  while  it  is  striking 
through  or  making  a  hole  in  it.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  lU.  ch. 
iii.  p.  89. 

SAUCE  [saa's],  sb.  vegetables,  or  any  other  additions  to  the  dinner- 
table,  which  are  eaten  with  meal — Cobve  Dale,  Stanton  Looey, 

SAVATIOIT  [saivai'shun],  (1)  sK  saving,  as  of  a  person  or  thing. — 
PuLVERBATCH.  Qy.  com.  '  I  like  a  good  wide  appam  to  come  round 
yo' — if  8  a  great  aavation  to  yore  gownd.' 

'  And  for  the  eavacion  of  my  maisters  horse,  I  made  my  fellowe  to 
rvde  a  wey  with  the  ij.  horses ;  and  I  was  brought  forth  with  befor 
the  capteyn  of  Sent' — Paston  Letters,  a.d.  1465,  voL  i.  p.  132. 

(2)  ah.  saving, — in  the  sense  of  economy. — Ibid.  *  I  dunna  think 
theer^s  much  aavation  in  bumin'  odd ;  if  yo'  mun  pay  a  mon  to  cleave 
it,  yo'  met'n  as  well  buy  coal.' 

SAVE-ALL,  sb,  a  money-box  with  an  aperture  in  the  top  for  dropping 
*  pennies  saved '  into. — ^Newpoet. 

SAVEBH-TBEE  [saviir'n],  sb,  Juniperus  eabina. — ^Pulvbrbatch, 
Hanwood, 

•  Hec  aamina,  An'*  &  saveryn,'  occurs  in  a  Pictorial  Vocabulary ,  xv. 
cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i  p.  265.  Mr.  Wright  supposes  it  to  be 
Juniperua  aabina.  '  5avem-^0a '  is  supposed  to  procure  abortion.  See 
Savin-tree,  below. 

SATIH-TBEE,  same  as  Savern-tree,  above. — Pulvebbatoh  ;  Wem. 
The  properties  imputed  to  a  '  tea '  made  from  this  shrub  (see  above) 
are  alluded  to  in  tne  following  lines : — 

' .    .    .    And  when  I  look 
To  gather  fruit,  find  nothing  but  the  aavin-tree, 
Too  frequent  in  nunnes'  orchards,  and  there  planted. 
By  all  conjecture,  to  destroy  fruit  rather.' 

MiDDi^TON,  Game  of  Cheaa,  C.  L  6,  in  Wr. 

*  SaveynCy  tree.     Savina,* — Prompt,  Parv, 

SAWEK  fsavnir'],  sb,  a  small  quantity ;  a  morsel ;  a  taste :  said  of 
food, — *  tneer  inna-d-a  aavver  on  it  lef .' — Pttlverbatch  ;  Ellebmsbe; 
Wem.     Pegge  has  this  word  for  Derbyshire. 

Compare  *  Savowre  or  tast.     Sapor,* — Prompt.  Parv, 
*O.Fr.  Savor f  Savour;  godt,  savour;  de  aapor.* — Btjr, 

SAWTH  [sau'th],  sb,  saw-dust. — Corvb  Dale. 

SAYLT  [sai'li*],  adj.^ohsols,  thin;  flimsy. — Worthbn.  'This  new 
flannin's  sad  aayly  stuff,  they  dxmna  make  nuthin'  as  good  as  it  used 
to  be.'    Cf.  Slazy(l). 
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SCALDED-APPLE,  sh.  Lychnis  diuma,  Ked  Campion. — ^Pulveb- 

BATCH. 

SCALLIOIT,  sh.  Allium  Asccdonicum,  a  kind  of  small  onion, — ^the 
Ascalonian  garlic. — Ludlow. 

*  Hec  hinnula,  a  scalyone,'  occurs  in  a  NomincUe,  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr. 
Yocabs.,  Tol.  i.  p.  225. 

*  Hinnula,  oepula  [a  smaU  onion].' — DucAiraE.    C£  Sheelot. 

8CAS-CE0W  [skaaV  kr'oa],  sb.  a  figure  made  of  straw  and  dressed 
in  man's  clothes,  set  up  in  fields  and  gardens  to  affright  birds.  Com. 
*  It  wuz  rar'  raps  to  'ear  the  'unters  shoutin'  to  the  acar-crow  to  know 
which  way  the  fox  went.'  This  form  of  the  common  word  acare-crow 
is  an  old  one  apparently : — 

'  Lik'st  a  strawne  acar'Crow  in  the  new  sowne  field. 
Bear'd  on  some  sticke,  the  tender  come  to  shield. 

Hall's  Satires,  iii  7,  in  Nares. 

Minshew — ed.  1617 — has,  '  a  Scar-crowy  any  deTioe  to  fright  birds, 
compositum  i  Scar,  i.  terrere  &  Crow  i.  Comix  .  .  .' 

"hlLr.  Nares  says  that  *  other  old  dictionary-writers  have  it  in  this 
form.'    See  Malkin  (2). 

SCATTEBrCOEirEE,  adv.  diagonally.  — Corvb  Dale.  Some  mem- 
bers of  '  The  Severn  Valley  Field-Club '  were  directed  by  an  old  man 
at  Wilderhope  to  go  *  acaUer^conier'  through  a  field.  Cf.  Cater- 
oomered. 

SCATJD  [skau'd],  v,  a,  and  v.  n.  to  scald.  Com.  *  The  poor  child 
wuz  acauded  dreadful — the  skin  wuz  all  rivelled  up.' 

*  I'm  sure  sma'  pleasure  it  can  gie, 

EVn  to  a  deil, 
To  skelp  an'  acaud  poor  dogs  like  me, 

An  hear  us  squeel ! ' 

BoBEKT  Burns,  PoevMy  p.  31, 1.  11. 

'O.Du.  achaudeny  to  scald.' — Strat. 

SCHOLAED  [skol'ur'd],  «&.,  var,  pr,  a  scholar.  Com.  "As  Jack 
lef  school  yet  ? '  '  No,  I  want  'im  to  goo  another  quarter,  'e's  but  a 
poor  acholard* 

^  Kite,  01  Carolus!  Why  Carolus  is  Latin  for  Queen  Ann;  that's  all. 

'  2d.  Mob,  Tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  acollard — Sergeant,  will  you  part 
with  this  P '— Fabquhak's  Recruiting  Officer,  Act  EL.  Scene — The 
Street  [Shrewsbury]. 

SCLEHCH  [sklen'sh],  v.  a.  to  check  water  at  boiling  point,  by  dash- 
ing oold  water  into  it. — Pulverbatch.  *  Yo'd'n  better  aclench  that 
waiter  afore  it  all  bwiles  away.' 

8C0HCE  [skon's],  (1)  sb.  a,  tin  candlestick  with  a  reflector  at  the 
back,  made  to  hang  flat  against  a  wall.     Qy.  com. 

*  Hie  abaconaua,  A'  sconse ' — under  the  head  of  Nomina  Pertinencia 
Ecdeaie^occuis  in  an  English  Vocabulary,  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs., 
voL  i  p.  193.  Mr.  Wright  has  the  following  note  upon  it : — *  A  sort 
of  candlestick  made  to  be  attached  to  the  wall.  The  word  is  still  in 
use  for  such  candlesticks  in  the  North  of  England.'  See  Sconce  (2), 
in  Weoo. 
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(2)  sh.,  sL?  a  oontemptaoiis  term  for  a  person^s  head. — ^Ludlow. 
Qy.  com.     '  That  felloVs  sconce  inna  wuth  we  carryin'.' 

Jxtlta    Ki.      •  •  •  4  •  •  • 

If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect, 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks, 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce, 

*  Dro,  8,  Sconce^  call  you  it  r  so  you  would  leave  battering,  I  had 
rather*  have  it  a  head :  an  you  use  these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a 
econce  for  my  head,  and  insconce  it  too ;  or  else  I  shall  seek  my  wit  in 
my  shoulders.' — Comedy  o/ErrorB,  II.  ii.  32 — 38. 

See  Sconce  (1),  in  Wedg. 

SCOOT  [skoo't],  8b.  a  small  irregular  plot  of  ground ;  an  odd  piece, 
as  of  cloth,  &c.  Com.  (1)  *  I'll  put  a  fyeow  cabbitch  o'  that  ecooi 
down  by  the  brack.'  (2)  <  The  Missis  gid  me  a  good  scoot  o'  linsey 
as'll  mak'  Joe  a  good  wascut/ 

*A.S.sceca;  O.Fna,skat;  0,I>}1,  schot ;  OJlceLskaut;  Qoiih.skauts; 
O.H.(}erm.  scox,  a  corner.  .  .  .* — Stbat. 

SCO&CH  [skaur''ch],  v,  a,  to  rub  with  stones,  as  a  hearth  or  door- 
step.—Shbbwsbttbt  ;  Woethen;  Wem.  *Whad's  the  good  o'  me 
scorchin'  the  'earth  if  yo'  keep'n  prokin'  the  ess  o'er  it  all  the  wilde  ? ' 

SCOECHnrO-STOlTES  [stwunz],  eh.  pi.  rubbiog-etones.— /6m2. 

SCOBE  [skoa'ur'J,  (1)  t;.  a.  to  make  circles,  zigzags,  or  other  deyices, 
with  the  rubbing-stones  on  doorsteps,  &c.    Com. 
*N.  skura;  to  rub,  scrape,  scour.' — ^Wbdg. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  scratch;  to  cut  superficiall;^.  Com.  (1)  'The  spSons 
bin  scored  all  o'er.'  (2J  *  Yo'n  gwun  too  (up  i'  scoriiC  tnis  leg  o'  pork, 
yo'n  cut  i'  the  flesh— tne  Maistor  'U  say  swar  Ven  if  s  saryed.'  A.8. 
scyrian;  O.N.  skera^  to  cut. 

(3)  sh,  20  lbs.  in  weight :  used  generally  in  the  singular  form, — 
<  the  pig  11  mak'  30  score  by  Ohrii^mas.'  Com.  See  w  eights  and 
Measures,  p.  Ixxziy. 

SCORINO-STOITES,  same  as  ScorchingHitoneB,  aboye.  Com.  See 
Score  (1),  aboye. 

SCORE  [skauVk],  sh.  the  core  of  an  apple, — Hhe  acork  stuck  in 
Adam's  throat.'  Com.  In  the  TrecUise  of  Walter  de  Bihleevoorth, 
ziii.  cent,  amongst  the  parts  of  an  apple  and  what  to  do  with  them, 
the  following  occurs : — 

'  La  pipinette  engettez, 
Les  pepynes  dehors  plaimtez.' 

La  pipinette  is  glossed  *  the  scoree.^ — ^Wr.  yocabs. ,  yol.  i,  p.  150. 
The  core  of  an  apple  is  called  the  score  in  Gloucestershire.    See 
Eve's-soork. 

SCOT,  sh.  an  ale-house  reckoning. — CoRyE  Dale.     Qy.  com. 

'  O.Fr.  escot  .  .  .  de  I'allemand :  ancien  frison  skot,  su^dois  skottt 
anglais  scot,  all.  mod.  schossj  impdf — ^BuR. 
Of.  Shot. 

SCOTCH,  (1)  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  stop,  or  retard,  a  wheel,  as  of  a 
waggon,  &o., — in  going  up-hill  this  is  done  by  placing  a  stone  on  the 
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road,  and  backing  the  *  shafter'  tQl  the  wheel  rests  apon  it,  by  which 
means  it  is  kept  from  going  back,  and  the  horses  are  relieved  from 
the  sixain  of  the  load  while  they  are  breathed ;  in  going  down-hill  a 
dragis  put  on  the  wheeL  Com.  '  Yo'  mind  to  icotch  gwe'in  down 
the  Baich  bonk,  else  ifll  tak'  the  shafter  off  'is  fit' 

'  Scotch  a  whedy  to  stop  it  from  going  backward.    Lane' — PsaaE. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  make  a  barrel  steady  by  placing  a  wedse  on  each  side 
of  it. — PuLTEBBATGH.  Qy.  com.  *  Dunna  yo'  put  them  wedffes  out 
o'  the  way,  I  shall  want  'em  Ven  I  tun  the  drinx  to  scotch  the  oarrels 
66th.' 

'Fr.  aecoter;  to  underprop,  shore,  bear  up,  stay  from  shaking  or 
slipping.    Cotgr.,'  in  Wedg. 

SCOTCH- OOTHEBTTM  [godhnu'um],  sb.  a  term  applied  to  any 
material  of  coarse,  loose  texture. — ^PtjIjVBRBATCH  ;  Woethbw.  *  Wy 
didna  yo'  get  summat  as  66d  war,  an'  nod  sich  ecotch-gotherum  as 
this?' 

Compare  *  caurimauri' — explained  as  the  name  of  some  coarse, 
rough  material — in  Pt«ra  PL,  Text  A.,  pasa  y.  L  62. 

SCOTJT,  V,  a.,  pec,  to  chase ;  to  diiye  away, — same  as  Keonse,  q.  y. 
— ^Wem.    aIs.  BceSian,  to  send  forth.    See  9vh  voce  Xeout. 

SCOWTHEB  [skou'dhui^],  same  as  aboye. — ^PuLyERBATCH.  'Well 
done,  little  Spot ! — ^it's  a  jGsunous  dog  to  %cowther  the  'ens  out  o'  the 
garden.'    G£  Gowther. 

8CBAMMEL,  STKAMHEL  [skr'am*el],  Wkm.  [str'am-il],  PuLysR- 
BATCH,  Bb,  a  lean,  gaunt,  ill-fayoured  person  or  animal.  (1)  'That 
theer  piece  as  Jones  'as  married,  'er's  a  reg'lar  p|Oor  MratMnd  to  look 
at'  (2)  '  Whad  a  great  strammel  of  a  pig  that  is  as  John  bought  at 
the  far.^    Gf .  Gangrel. 

SCSAT,  (1)  V.  a.  and  v.  n,  to  scratch;  scratched, — 'donna  serai 
athatn,' — '  the  cat  »crat  the  child.'    Com. 

'  On  the  sege  then  sate  y, 
And  he  icrattud  me  ftdle  yylensly.' 

MS,  Cantab.  Ff.  ii.  38,  f.  162,  in  Hal. 

'  And  ylkane  akratte  othyr  in  the  &ce, 
And  thaire  awen  flesche  of  ryye  and  race.' 

Hampde,  MS,  Bowes,  p.  215,  in  Hal. 

Mr.  Oliphant  says  that  the  word  '  scraich  arose  in  Salop.'  See 
Sowrces  of  Standard  English,  p.  124. 

(2)  sb,  the  itch.    Oom. 

(3)  V,  n.  to  work  hard  for  a  poor  liying.  Com.  '  Aye,  poor  66man, 
'er  knows  whad  it  is  to  serai  atore  'er  pecks.' 

(4)  V,  n.  to  hurry ;  to  make  haste.  Com.  '  I  mun  scraJt  alung  66th 
my  work,  else  I  shanna  get  to  the  raps  afore  dark.' 

(6)  sb,  an  ayaricious  person.  Com.  'Jest  yo'  look  at  Molly 
Andras--an  owd  serai  'er  is — 'er  wants  the  laisin'  all  to  'erself' 

(6)  See  eub  voce  Owd  Lad. 

SCKATCHnr,  8b.  a  term  applied  to  meat  that  is  dried  up  and 
ahriyeUed  from  being  oyer-roasted, — '  done  to  a  seTaieh%n\*  Qy.  com. 
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SCRATOHIH'-CAKE,  sh,  a  cake  made  witli  the  scratchin'a  of  lard 
(see  below)  mixed  with  flour,  rolled  out  about  an  inch  thick,  and 
baked.     Qy.  com. 

SCRATCHnr'S,  sb.  pi  the  small  crisp  bits  left  from  the  'leaf'  after 
the  lard  has  been  all  melted  out.  Com.  ScratchirCB  are  considered 
a  honne-houche^  either  made  into  cakes  (as  above)  or  sunply  eaten  with 
bread.  The  revise  of  them  pressed  down  and  caked  together  is  used 
for  dog-meat. 

SCKATJP  fskr'au'p],  (1)  v.  a.,  var,  pr.  to  scrape ;  to  make  a  scraping 
noise.  Com.  *  Jack,  yo'  should'n  mak'  better  *aste  o'er  yore  diimer, 
an'  nod  be  ^raupin^  yore  plate  for  more  Ven  Pve  shut  my  knife.' 
In  fEirm-houses  where  the  old  customs  are  still  observed,  the  men, 
employed  on  the  farm,  dine  at  a  long  table  set  apart  for  them,  while 
the  master  and  his  family  take  their  dinner  at  the  same  time  from  a 
square  lable  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen.  The  master  carves  for  all. 
At '  the  men's  table '  neither  knives  nor  forks  are  provided,  but  each 
man  uses  his  own  clasp-knife,  which  serves  the  twofold  purpoee  of 
cutting  his  food  and  conveying  it  to  his  mouth.  If  he  wants  a  second 
helping,  he  scrapes  his  plate  with  his  knife  to  call  the  master's  attention 
te  the  fact  The  head  wagsoner  is  '  master  of  the  ceremonies '  at  *  the 
men's  teble,'  and  when  he  nas  finished  his  dinner,  he  closes  his  knife 
with  a  snap,  as  a  signal  for  all  to  rise  and  leave  the  table.  This 
custom  has  given  rise  to  a  saying  current  among  fEirm-servante—'  It's 
time  for  me  to  a  shttt  my  knife,^  that  is,  to  have  finished  any  matter 
in  hand. 

*  O.Du.  schrapefty  to  scrape.' — Stbat. 

(2)  sb,  a  greedy,  avaricious  person.  Com.  *  Poor  owd  feUow ! — 
Vs  bin  a  reg'lar  scraup  all  'is  life,  an'  now  'e's  gwun  an'  left  alL'  Qt 
Scrat  (5). 

SCRAWL  [skr'au'l],  (1)  t\  n.  to  crawl ;  to  creep,  as  a  child  does 
about  a  fioor.  Com.  '  I  shouldna  lay  'im  down  so  much  now,  'e 
ought  to  be  takin'  'is  fit,  fur  if  'e  begins  to  scrawl  'e'll  mak'  some 
work.' 

(2^  V.  n.  to  move  slowly  and  laboriously  about,  as  a  very  weak  or 
tired  person  does.  Com.  '  I  got  out  i'  the  sun  a  bit  isterd'y,  but  fel' 
so  wek  I  could  'wrdly  scrawV 

*  To  scrally  stir ;  motito»* — Coles'  Lat  Diet, 

(3)  sh,  a  tengle,  as  of  thread,  &c.  Com^  'Wen  yo'  turn  them 
slippin's  [skeins]  o'  the  'edge,  see  as  yo'  dunna  get  'em  in  a  scrawl— 
it  mak's  'em  so  taidious  to  wind.'     Cf.  Scrawly,  below. 

(4)  sh,  a  hobble ;  a  difficulty.  Com.  '  I  never  sid  sich  a  doman  as 
that  Betsy  Davies — 'er's  al'ays  gettin'  i'  some  scrawV  'Well,  an' 
sarve  'er  right,  'er's  al'ays  prokin'  'er  nose  w'eer  'er  inna  wanted.' 

(5)  V,  n,  to  wrangle ;  to  quarrel. — Wkm.  Qy.  com.  *  Them  folks 
bin  al*ays  scrawlin*  among  tneirselves.' 

SCBAWLIHO,  adj.  mean ;  worthless, — '  a  scrawUri  fellow.'     Com. 

SCBAWLY,  adj.  twisted ;  entengled :  said  of  growing  com,  of 
which  the  ears  have  been  turned  in  different  directions  by  the  wind. 
— Cleb  Hills.    C£  Tather  (2). 
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8CSIKE,  V.  n,  and  nb.  to  shriek ;  a  shriek, — '  scriked  till  yo'  met'n 
a  'eard  'er  a  mile  off,* — '  gid  sich  a  acrike,'    Com, 

'  The  little  habe  did  loudly  acrike  and  squall, 
And  all  the  woods  with  piteous  plaints  did  fill.' 

Spensee,  F.  0.,  Bk.  VI.  c.  v.  si  xviii. 

*  with  that  a  greiuous  ecrike 

among  them  there  was  made, 
&  euery  one  did  seeke 
on*  something  to  be  stayd.' 

The  Drowning  of  Emery  the  I.  ffis  childreny 
1.  81.    Percy  Folio  MS,,  vol.  iii.  p.  159, 
ed.  Hales  and  FumiyaU. 
N.  skrika,  to  shriek,  scream. 

SCBIMMEB,  sh.  a  niggardly  person. — Pulverbatoh.  'It's  little 
use  axin'  'er  fur  anytlun* — ^the  poor  acrimmer,  'er  grudges  'er  own 
needs,  let  alone  anyliody  else's.' 

SCBTMMTTY,  adj.  mean ;  stingy. — Pulvbrbatch.  *  'fir's  as  jubous 
as  *er's  acrimmity — weighs  the  flour  out,  an'  then  the  bread  after  if  s 
baked ;  be'appen  'er  thmks  as  I  should  ate  the  duff.' 

8CBINCH  [skr'in'sh],  sb.  a  morsel ;  a  '  wee  bittie,' — '  gie  me  jest  a 
aerinch.^    Dom. 

SCBIPf  V.  a.  and  v.  n,  to  snatch ;  to  snatch  at — ^hastily  or  greedily. 
Com. 

8CB0BBLE  [scr^ob-l],  (1)  sK  a  state  of  difficulty  or  trouble- 
generally  brought  about  by  folly  or  ill  conduct ;  a  scrape. — Pulver- 
BATOH.  'E's  got  'isself  into  a  pretty  acrohhU  ooth  'is  gammocks.' 
See  Bobble.     Cf .  Scrawl  (4). 

(2)  ah,  a  tangle,—*  a  acrobhU  o'  thrid.'— /5tJ.    Of.  Scrawl  (3). 

(3)  V.  a,  to  entangle ;  to  rayel. — Ihid,  *  Yo'n  acrohble  that  yom  if 
yo'  binna  more  earful  o'er  windin'  it.' 

(4)  r.  n.  to  scramble. — Shbewbburt;  Pulverbatoh.  Qy.  com. 
*I  remember  the  poor  owd  free-owder  Jondrell,  'e  use't  to  chuck 
apples  o'er  the  'edge  fur  us  childem  to  aerobhle  for  [1817].' 

8CB00DGE»  SCBXJDGE  [skr'oo-j,  skr'uj],  v.  n,  to  squeeze;  to  press 
or  thrust  in,  as  between  two  persons.  Com.  '  Plaze,  Sir,  Tum  Jones 
is  acrudgin*  on  to  our  form.'    Compare  Spenser's '  acruze '  =  squeeze : — 

'  Tho  up  he  caught  him  twixt  his  puissant  hands, 
And  haying  acruzd  out  of  his  camon  corse 

The  lothfuU  life ' 

F,  Q.,  Bk.  n.  c.  zi.  st.  zlyi. 

SCBOTJT  [skr'ou-t|,  v,  n.  to  scratch  vigorously, — 'scroutin*  at  the 
flen  all  mght.'— C£.ee  Hills. 

8CBTJ7  [skr'af  •],  sb,  scurf.  Qy.  com.  '  That  pig  dunna  grow  a  bit, 
'e's  reg^r  'ide-bond,  an'  a  acruf  on  'is  back  as  thick  as  a  twopenny 
piece.'    See  R  (3)  in  Grammar  Outlines  (conaonanta,  &c). 

SCETTF-O'-THE-NECK,  ab,  the  nape  of  the  neck.— Newport. 
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SCUFF,  SCUFT,  &c,  same  as  above.     Com.     See  Scuff,  in  Wbdo. 

SCUFFLE  [skuf'l],  (1)  sb.  a  garden  implement  used  for  cutting  off 
weeds  at  the  roots, — generally  known  as  a  Dutch  hoe.  Oom.  Du. 
tchofftl : —  idem, 

(2)  V.  a.  to  cut  up  weeds  with  the  scuffle.    Oom.    Du.  sehoffelen : — 
idem.    See  Wedo. 

SCUPPEEED  [skup'ur'd]^  part,  adj.,  ohsoU.  crumpled;  turned 
black,  as  by  bhght  or  frost :  said  of  leaves. — ^Pulvebbatch.  '  Theer 
must  a  bin  a  ketch  o'  fros'  las'  night,  see  'ow  the  tatoe-tops  bin 
scuppered.' 

Mr.  Halliwell  says  that  scuppered  is  'A  Herefordshire  word, 
according  to  Urry's  MS.  additions  to  Bay. ' 

SCUT  jskut*],  sb.  the  tail  of  a  hare  or  a  rabbit. — Pulvbbbatch; 
Glee  Hills. 

Bandle  Holme  gives  amongst  *  Terms  for  the  Tails  of  several  sorts 
of  Beast,' — '  An  Hare  &  Cony,  the  SkuU,  or  Scutte.* — Academy  of 
Armory^  Bk.  11.  ch.  vii.  p.  133. 
The  Prompt  Parv,  gives  *  8cui,  hare/ 

SCUTCH  [skuch*],  sb.  TrUicum  ripens^  Couch-grass.  Com.  Cf. 
Squltoh  (1). 

SCUTCH -YUP,  sb,  a  heap  of  sciUch;  a  rubbish  heap. — ^Ludlow, 
Bur/ord,    See  Heap. 

8EAECH.    See  SarcL 

SEAT  [sect],  sb.  a '  quick  *  thorn,  or  other  growing  hedgerow  shrub, — 
<  a  thorn  seat,'^*  a  crab  «ea«.'— Wem.    Cf.  Sate  (1).    See  auick. 

SEEDHESS,  sb.  seed-time.— Weh.     Qy.  com.  in  N.  Shr. 

* as  blossoming  time 

That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fSedlow  brings 

To  teemiug  foison ' 

Measure  for  Measure,  I.  iv.  42. 
Of.  SidneM. 

SEEK,  (1)  t7.  n.  to  percolate :  said  of  water  finding  its  way,  it  seeks 
out  of  a  hill,  seeks  into  a  pit. — ^Newport. 

(2^  sh.  a  place  which  water  seeks  into,  or  out  of.  A  pit  that  is  sup- 
plied by  surfeuse-drainage— that  has  no  spring — and  becomes  dry  m 
dry  weather,  is  a  seek  .< — there  is  a  seek  in  the  draining-pipe  if  the 
drain  lets  out  the  water. — Ibid.    Of.  Sake. 

SEG,  sb.  a  term  applied  generically  to  all  Irises,  whether  wild  or 
cultivated,  and  to  other  plants  also  having  *  flag  '-like  leaves, — ^the 
larse  aquatic  species  of  Carex,  &a  Com.  About  Wem  it  is  pro- 
verbially said  of  a  person  giving  way  to  noisy  expressions  of  impotent 
rage,  tliat  *he  roars  like  a  bittern  at  a  se^-root.'  The  bittern  has 
long  been  an  extinct  bird  in  that  neighbourhood,  but  years  ago  his 
cry — ^the  'hollow,  booming  noise,'  as  Bewick  designates  it---niay 
have  been  heard  across  the  swampy  flats  of  the  district. 

'  Imeind  mid  spire  and  grene  segge.* 

Owl  and  NighiingaU,  1. 18. 
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*  Carex,  segg.'  *  Gladiolum^  secgg,'  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  Vocnhu" 
lary^  xi  cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  vol.  i  p.  67. 

'  Segge^  of  fenne,  or  wyld  gladon.    AceorM^    *  Segge^  star  of  the 
fenne,  Carix,* — Prompt  Parv. 
A.S.  secg,  a  sedge. 

SEO-BOTTOM,  sb.  a  rush-bottom  for  a  chair. — Shkbwsburt  ;  Pulybr- 
BATCH.  Qy.  com.  '  Fur  my  own  part  I  like  55den  cheers  best  fur 
tiie  kitchen — the  Beg^boUoms  las'  none.' 

SEO-BOTTOMED,  adj\  rush-bottomed,— <  a  seg-bottomed  cheer.'— 
Ibid, 

SEGH3EK.    See  Sogger  (1). 

8EV,  V.  a,,  pr.  t,  pi.  a  contracted  form  of  sayen^ — '  folks  sen  so.' 
Com. 

'  Sum  men  9ayn  these  sel^  frerys  thai  han  no  oonsyans.' 

John  Audelay's  Poema,  p.  29. 

* ;    .     .    .    •    I'iB  matter  is  asked, 

Bol^e  to  lered  and  to  lowed  *  \>&.t  aeyn  ^at  (yey  leueden 
HoUich  on  |>e  grete  god.'— P.  PI,  Or.,  1.  25. 

8EHCE  [sens],  adv,  and  prep,  a  contracted  form  of  O.E.  sithens^ — 
'  it' s  a  lungful  wilde  aence  'er  wuz  'ere.'    Com. 

'  I  hearde  once  a  tale  of  a  thinge  yat  was  done  at  Ozforde  xx  yeres 
a  go,  and  the  lyke  hath  bene  sence  in  th^s  realme  as  I  was  enformed 
of  credible  persons.' — Latimer,  Sermon  iv.  p.  119. 

8EBD,  V.  oL^pec.  to  accompany  on  the  road.  Com.  'Yo'  nee'na 
g6o  yet — stop  an'  'Jive  a  bit  o'  supper,  an'  we'n  send  yo'  [go  with  you] 
a  tidy  bit  o'  the  way  at-after.' 

SEHHOW  [sen'oe],  sb.  a  sinew. — Pulverbatch. 

'  Yf  his  clothe  be  xviiL  yerdes  longe,  he  wyl  set  h3rm  on  a  racke, 
and  streach  hym  out  wyth  ropes,  and  racke  hym  tyll  the  aenewea 
shrinke  a  gayne,  whyles  he  hath  brought  hym  to  xxyii  yardes.' — 
Latimer,  Sermon  iii.  p.  87. 

Dr.  Stratmann  eiyes  * eenuwen*  as  occurring  in  Layamon's  Brut, 
and  also  several  ol£er  early  examples  of  the  form.    See  Sinnow. 

SEHHOW-GBOWED,  part.  adj.  contracted :  said  of  the  ligaments 
of  a  joint. — Ihid.  *  I  think  if  s  a  bad  thing  fur  Dick  to  carry  'is  arm 
in  a  sling  so  lung ;  itll  be  gettin'  eennow-growed^  an'  'e'll  'iiye  a  stiff 
jint  as  lung  as  *e  lives.' 

8EB0P  r«aer**up],  sb.  synip. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatch.  Qy. 
com.  'We  mun  a  some  Elder  aerop  made,  it's  sich  a  useful  thing  i' 
the  'ouse  fur  cowds  an'  that,  but  I  doubt  the  berries  5onna  ild  well 
this  'ear.' 

'  Tryakill,  droggLs,  or  electuary, 
Seroppysy  sewane,  sugur,  &  Synnamome.' 

GAwnr  Douglas  (a.d.  1613),  Prol.  of  the  KIT.  Buk  of 
Eneados.    Specim.  Eng.  Lit.,  xiii.  L  145. 

*  Ital.  eiroppo ;  Sp.  xarope,  xarabe,  axarabe^  firom  Arab,  charab,  a 
frequent  word  among  the  Arab  doctors.' — Wedo. 

B  B 
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SEBPCLOTH,  SIBPCLOTH,  sb.,  oha.  This  word  occnrs  in  the 
dhurchwardens*  Accounts^  Hopton  Ccistle  (ScLLop),  as  follows : — 

*  1753.  For  a  quarter  of  Cloth  for  y*  Serjpehth        0  -    0  -  8^ 

For  washing  the  Serp  Cloth  t[w]ye8  0  -    3-0 

For  washing  the  Serpdoth  0  -     1-6 

*  1766.  for  a  Sirp  Cloth  14  yards  2-11-4 

for  making  the  Sirpd^ah  0  -  10  -  6.' 

*  Surplice — iirpMh  in  the  North  of  En^nd,  zrii  cent.,'  ocoors  in 
Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcotf  s  Popular  Diet,  of  Sacred  ArchoBcilogyf  p.  567| 
ed.  1868.     See  Oloth. 

SEBTE,  same  as  Sanre  (2),  q.  y. 

SEBTE,  SEEVEB,  sb.  a  sieve  like  a  Blind-sieTe,  q.  y.,  used  for  a 
horse's  feed. — Bbidonorth.    See  Sarver. 

SEBTDTG,  same  as  Sarving,  q.  y. 

SET,  V.  a.,  pec.  to  let.  Cohl  '  I  'ear  they'n  set  the  'ill  Farm  at 
last.'  *  Aye,  hut  they'n  tolled  it  o'  tuthree  filds  o'  land  far  the  nex' 
neighhour.' 

' .  .  .  therefore,  when  my  father  and  Bichard  Jukes  had  lost  one 
halfe  yeare's  rent,  they  sett  it  [Haremeare  Warren]  at  six  pomids 
per  ann.  to  Mr.  Hall  of  Balderton.' — Qoitoh's  Hviory  of  Myddle, 
p.  32. 

SETLESS,  (1)  sb,  a  bench  built  into  a  recess  by  the  fireplace,  form- 
ing a  permanent  seat  in  the  * ingle-neuk.' — ^Pulyerbatch.  'The 
owd  5oman  wuz  sittin'  o'  the  seUeaa  anunst  the  chimley-jawm  the  las' 
time  I  sid  'er,  an'  *er  toud  me  then  'er  feP  mi^htY  bad.' 

*  On  )>e  $etle  of  unhele,'  t.  e.  in  the  seat  of  ill-health,  occurs  in  Old 
English  Homilies^  ii.  69,  ed.  Morris. 

'  Opon  the  setil  of  his  mageste/  i.  e,  on  the  throne  of  his  majesty. 
— Hampole's  Pricke  of  Conscience^  1.  6122. 

'  A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guesi' 

Dbyden,  Baucis  and  Philemon,  L  44. 

A.S.  sell;  Goth,  sitls;  Germ,  sessel;  Lat.  seUa  [:=  sed-la"],  a  seat 

(2)  sb.  a  raised  platform,  or  shelf,  of  bricks  or  tiles,  built  round  a 
dairy  for  the  milk-pans  to  stand  upon. — ^Newport  ;  Ellesmers. 

Compare  the  settle  mentioned  m  Ezek.  zliiL  14,  17,  which  Mr. 
Nares  conjectures  to  haYO  been  *  a  kind  of  ledge  or  flat  portion  of  the 
altar,*  and  of  which  he  says,  *  the  clearest  account  seems  to  be  in  the 
Assembly's  annotations '  [Assembly  of  Divines,  1643  ?] : — 

' .  .  .  .  From  thence  two  cubits  to  the  round  ledge,  or  bench,  or 
settle,  of  a  cubit  broad,  that  went  round  about  it  [the  altar]. — ^This 
ledge  or  bendi  seems  to  be  for  them  that  served  at  the  altar  to 
stand  upon,  and  to  go  upon,  round  about  the  altar.'  See  further  in 
Nares. 

SETTIlfOS,  sh.  two  props  and  a  horizontal  beam  used  to  support 
the  sides  and  roof  of  the  waggon-road  of  a  mine.     Com. — M.  T. 

SEVEV-COLOUBED-LUnrET,  8b.  the  Goldanch.— Church  Stret- 
ton;  Olun;  Bridonorth;  Wellington;  Newport.  Of. Peckled- 
Diok.     See  Jaok-Nicol. 
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SEVEBH  [sivor'n  arid  sivh'n].  An  idiomatic  usage  commonly 
obtains  in  speaking  of  the  Severn ;  it  is  simply  designated  Severn^ 
without  a  preceding  the  as  is  usual  for  river-names.  '  Theer  must  a 
bin  'eavy  rain  upperts— iS»wrn  wuz  risin'  fast,  it  ruz  above  two  ftit 
awilde  I  wuz  in  town.' 

*  1583-4.  This  yeare  and  the  xxjfA  day  of  Septembe*  being  S* 
Mathews  daye  and  also  the  fayre  daye  in  Shreusberie  the  horsse 
fstyre  was  kept  in  the  backesyde  of  Edward  Myntoons  in  Franckvill 
in  a  teynter  orofte  there  becawse  Syvem  wat'  ooverid  over  all  the 
usuall  place  of  the  horsefayre  there  at  that  tyme.' — Early  Chronicles 
of  Shrewsbury  {Taylor  M8,\  in  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire 
Archceological  ana  Natural  History  Society, 

William  Langland  speaks  of  l^e  Thames  in  the  same  way : — 

'  Take  two  stronge  men  *  and  in  themese  cast  hem.' 

Piers  PI,  Text  B.,  pass.  xiL  L  161. 

Beferrins  to  this,  Mr.  Skeat  remarks  that  '  this  use  of  the  name 
of  a  river  (without  the  definite  uiicle  preceding  it)  is  stiU  common 
in  many  ]>arts  of  Englan^  and  sounds  well ;  it  seems  to  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  river.  I  tase  the  opportunity  of  recording  here  that  I 
heard  a  good  instance  of  it  at  Gleobuiy  Mortimer.  One  bov  said  to 
another — *'  If  yo'  dunna  take  care^  yo'U  fall  into  Severn"  1  did  not 
overhear  the  rest  of  the  conversation,  which  must  have  referred  to 
some  adventure  at^a  distance,  since  the  Severn  does  not  come  at  all 
near  to  Cleobury.*  The  interesting  point  was  the  use  of  William's 
idiom  at  the  supposed  place  of  his  birth.' — Notes,  p.  290. 

See  example  sub  voce  Mighty. 

8ETST-TBEE  [sain-i'],  sb.  the  Laburnum, — ^the  leaves  are  thought 
to  resemble  «ennck>leaves,  whence  the  name,  seyny-trte, — ^Wem  ;  Elles- 
MEBE.    See  French  Broom. 

SHAB-BAO,  sb.  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  persons  of  dirty, 
depraved  appearance. — Ludlow.  '  Yo'  great  idle  shdb^rag,  get  out 
o'  my  sight,  or  111  shift  yo'.' 

8HACKET  [shak'it],  sb.  a  child's  night-gown. — Wem  ;  Ellesmbre. 
'  See  as  yo'  ar'n  the  child's  sliacket,  fia  if  'e  gets  a  cooth  it'll  be  the 
djeth  on  'im/ 

SHACKLB-BOHE  [shak-l  bwun],  sb,  the  hind  leg  of  a  pig's  carcase, 
between  the  foot  and  the  joint  at  which  the  ham  is  cut  off. — Pulyer* 
BATCH.    C£  Pestle. 

SHAOKLIHG,  (1)  mJJ.  unstable, — not  to  be  relied  upon. — Pulver- 
BATCH.  Qy.  com.  *  I  can  never  bargain  56th  'im,  'e's  sich  a  sJuicklin* 
fellow.' 

(2)  adj.  idling ;  dawdling ;  shiftless :  chiefly  applied  to  men,—'  a 
«Aacfc/iV  fellow.' — ^Newport;  Wem;  Whitchtjbch.    Qy.com. 

SHAD  [shad'],  sb.,  var.  pr.  a  shed, — *  piit  them  turmits  i'  the  shad/ 
— Pulverbatch;  Glee  Hills. 

'  the  other  Lyes  att  home  like  summers  cattle  sJiadding.*  * 

HoR&we  me  Fancye,  1.  39.    Percy  Folio  MS.,  vol  ii.  p.  31, 
•  ed.  Hales  and  Pumivall. 

*  *  Oetting  into  a  shed  or  the  shade.'    Note  by  Mr.  Furiovall. 

BB  2 
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SHAD-BIBD,  sh.^  ohaolsA  TringSides  hypoleuca,  the  Common  Sand- 
piper.— Shrewsbtiby.  Before  the  erection  of  weirs  at  Worcester  and 
other  places  on  the  Seyem,  shad  used  to  ascend  the  riTer ;  they  came 
up  ahout  the  middle  of  April,  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Common 
Sandpiper,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Seyem  fishermen,  connecting 
the  appearance  of  the  bird  with  the  advent  of  the  shad-fishing  season, 
gave  to  it  the  local  appellation  of  SJictd-hird. 

SHAD-SALMOlf,  eb.y  obs,  small  salmon  of  from  five  pounds'  to  eight 
pounds'  weight--6o  called  by  the  old  Severn  fishermen  because  they 
arrived  with  the  Shad, — Ibid, 

SHAKE  [shai'k  and  shae'k],  v,  n,,  pee,  to  be  about — a  term  of  con- 
jecture,— *  shekin  a  mile '  =■  about  a  mile : — *  the  pig  11  shake  twenty 
score.'  —  Clun  ;  Ludlow.  Shake  is  a  metaphorical  expression, 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  act  of  wei^hin^  in  scales  or  on  a 
balance,  in  which  movement  is  necessarily  unphed. 

SHAKED  [shak't],  part,  adj,  split  or  cleft,  as  by  sun  or  wind :  said 
of  green  wood. — Clttn.    Cf.  Spauled. 

SHALLIGOVAKEO  [shal-i'goonaikit],  sb,  and  adj,  a  term  applied  to 
a  jacket,  or  such  like,  for  out-door  wear ;  made  of  light,  thin,  flimsy 
material. — Shrbwsbuby  ;  Pulvbrbatch  ;  Bishop's  Castle.  *  Whad 
good  561  that  fine  shalligonakit  thing  be,P — ^ifll  cut  a  poor  figger  on  a 
wet  day.* 

SHAHK  [shang'k],  sb,,  obsols,  a  rope  by  which  a  horse  is  tied  up  in 
the  stall.— EllesjiCEBe.    See  Head-collar. 

SHAITHA.     See  Orammar  Oatlmes,  verb  Shall 

*  Go  on,  my  lord !  I  lang  to  meet  you, 
An'  in  my  house  at  hame  to  greet  you ; 
Wi'  common  lords  ye  shanna  mingle. 
The  benmost  neuk  beside  the  ingle 
At  my  right  han'  assigned  your  seat.' 

BoBEBT  BuENS,  Poenu,  p.  161,  L  20,  c.  2. 

SHAR-CLOTH,  same  as  Sar-cloth,  q.  v. — Shrewsbury  ;  Oswbbtrt. 

SHAREVIL  [shaar'-u'vl],  sb.  a  garden-fork. — Shrewsbury  ;  Atcham; 
Pulverbatch;  Ellesmere;  Oswestry.  Qy.  com.  *Tak'  the 
sharevil  an'  the  kipe,  an'  g5d  an'  get  up  some  o'  them  £rum  tatoes  out 
o'  the  slaDg.'    See  SherevU,  also  Evil.    Cf.  Dungevil. 

SHASN.    See  Cow-sham. 

SHARP  [shaaVp],  (1)  a^  quick;  active.  Com.  *!N"ow  then,  be 
$harp  o'er  that  job—theer's  a  power  to  do  afore  miUdn'  time.' 

'  Hast  thow  be  acharpe  and  bysy 
To  serve  thy  mayster  trewely  P  * 

MS.  Cott,  Claud,,  A.  ii..f.  141. 

*  Scharpneue,  or  swyftenesse.     Velocitae.'^-Prompi,  Parv, 

(2)  adj,  well ;  in  health.    Com.     * 'Ow bin 'ee  this momin' ? '    'Oh, 
right  sharp  ;  '  ow  bin  yo'  ? ' 
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(3)  adj.  cold;    frosty;    nipping.     Com.      'It's  a  sharp  mornin', 
Tummas.'     'Aye,  theers  bin  a  ketch  o'  fros*  las*  night.' 

8HABPS,  sh,  pi,  coarse  sif  tings  of  floor.  Com.  Sharps^  as  explained 
by  a  miller,  are  the  small  kernel  which  has  not  been  ground  fine 
enough  to  pass  with  the  flour  through  the  'dressing*  machinery. 
Sharps  are  of  various  degrees  of  goodness:  some  are  ground  over 
a^;ain  into  a  coarse  quality  of  flour,  others  are  sold  off  for  purposes  of 
pig-feeding,  &c.,  without  undergoing  any  further  process.  These 
differences  are  due  to  the  diverse  methods  of  grinding  and  *  dressing ' 
adopted  in  cUfferent  mills.     See  Gurgeons. 

SHAVES  [shai'vz],  (1)  sb,  pi.  fragments  of  hemp-stalk  adhering  to 
the  tow. — PxJLYEBBATOH.     Called  '  Shoves  *  by  Bandle  Holme. 

*  Low  Du.  scheve,  the  shives  or  broken  fragments  of  stalk  that  fall 
off  in  dressing  flax  or  hemp.* — ^Wedo. 

(2)  «6.  pi,  shafts. — PuLVERBATOH.  *  The  *orse  run  away,  knocked 
the  gate  pwust  down,  an'  broke  the  shaves  o*  the  cart  right  short  off.* 

SHAYIHO-BBTJSH,  (1)  Centaurm  nigra,  black  Knapweed.— Craven 
Abms,  Stokesay,    Ct  Hard-yeds. 

SHEAS  [shee'h'r*],  v,  a,,  obs,  to  reap. — Clee  Hills. 
'  Scheryn\  or  repe  come.' — Prompt,  Parv, 
A.S.  sceran^  to  shear,  shave,  cut  off.    Cf.  Swive. 

SHEABEBS,  sh,  pL,  obs,  reapers  who  used  a  sickle — called  a  '  saw- 
sickle' — having  a  serrated  edge.  —  Ibid,  The  shearers  grasped  a 
handful  of  com  and  cut  it  off,  placing  it  on  a  band — for  the  after 
convenience  of  binding — and  so  on,  handful  by  handfril,  until  the 
sheaf  was  completed.  They  left  a  high  stubble,  but  as  level  as  H  it 
had  been  shaved  off.  The  shearers  were  Irishmen  or  nailers  from  the 
*  Black  Country,'  who,  before  the  introduction  of  reaping  machines, 
presented  themselves  in  gan^  at  the  different  farm-houses  at  harvest 
time  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  wheat.  The  sickle  they  used  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  the  scythe  now  taking  its  place  when  the  corn  is 
too  much  '  laid '  for  the  machines  to  cut  it. 

*  1793  August  12 — ^I  let  the  wheat  to  reap  to  Roger  Furbow,  &c., 
for  six  shilHngs  per  acre,  with  an  allowance  of  beer,  which  they 
accomplished  in  a  very  neat  manner,  being  done  with  sickles^  which 
does  it  much  better  tnan  in  the  common  way  with  hooks' — Bailiff's 
Diary,  Aston,  Oswestry.    Byegones,  1877,  p.  297. 

*  Hie  messor  An*'  a  scherer. — Hec  faXs  An*'  ^  sekylle,'  occur  in  a 
Pictorial  Vocabulary,  xv.  cent,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

CI  Swivers.    See  Swiving-hook. 

8HEE0,  (1)  V,  n,  to  let  fall  ;  to  scatter, — ^grain  when  over-ripe 
sJieeds,    Com.     A.S.  seeddan,  to  separate. 

(2)  V.  a,  to  spill;  to  slop, — 'see,  as  yo'  dunna  sheed  that  milk.' 
Com. 

'  /\  Molly  read  these  letters, 
\J  Which  I  have  written  here, 
And  if  you  will  but  read  them. 
You  will  sheed  many  a  tear. 


The  Gallant  Hero,  A  Ballad,  printed  by  J.  Waidson, 
Doglane,  Shrewsbury,  a.d.  1812,  circa. 
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<  the  litle  boy  liad  a  home 

of  red  golde  that  ronge ; 
he  said,  *'  there  was  noe  Cuckolde 

shall  diinke  of  my  home, 
but  he  shold  itt  aheede 
Either  behind  or  befome."  * 

Boy  and  Mantle,  1.  181.    Percy  Foiio  MS., 
yoL  ii.  p.  311,  ed.  Hales  and  FomiyalL 

lEEL  [shee*l],  t^.  a.  and  v.  n.,  var.  pr.  to  sheU,  as  of  nuts,  peas,  &c. 
— PuLYEBBATQ^.  *  The  lads  bin  al'ays  rongin'  after  the  nuto ;  by  the 
time  they'n  $keel^  theer'll  be  none  left.*  Cfl  Shull,  also  Broim- 
sheelers. 

8HEEL0T  [shee'Iot],  sb.,  var.  pr.  the  shallot^ — same  as  Soallion,  q.  y. 
— ^Ludlow.    Pr.  ichalote^ — idem. 

SHELL-BOABD,  ah.  the  '  breast '  of  a  plough — the  part  which  tonis 
the  furrows.     Qy.  oom. 

Shell-board  is  a  yariation  of  ehield-hoard, — '  Ve9chtiehoun,*  glossed 
'  the  cTield-bredey^  occurs  in  the  description  of  a  plough  and  ite  several 
parts,  in  The  Treatise  of  Walter  de  BibUstvorth,  xiiL  cent,  in  Wr. 
yocabs.,  vol.  i  p.  169. 

Bandle  Holme  has,  the  *  SMI-Board,^  amongst  the  *  Terms  of  aU 
the  parts  of  a  Plow.'    01  Mould-board. 

SHEM-BIPPED,  adj.  opened  at  the  seam :  said  of  boots  or  shoes  of 
which  the  upper  leather  has  separated  from  the  sole.  Qy.  oom. 
'  These  bought  boots  dunna  stand  war  like  wham  made  uns,  mey  bin 
$hem-rippeda£oTQ  yo'n  wore  'em  a  month.' 

SHEPHESB'S-HEEDLE,  same  as  Beg^gar's-needle,  q.  y.— Wbl- 

UNGTON. 

SHEBES.    See  Shires. 

SHEBE7IL  [shaeVu'yl],  same  as  Sharevil,  q.  y. — ^Wbllington. 

SHEBIFF'S-MAN,  sb.  the  Goldfinch.— PuLysRBATCH ;  Clun  ;  Glbk 
Hills  ;  Much  WexOiOOK.    Of.  Proud-tailor.    See  Jack-nicoL 

SHEBBY  [shae*r^i'],  sb.  a  short  piece  of  wood  used  to  shore  up  a 
gate-post  when  the  lower  part  is  worn  away. — GoRyB  Dale;  Lud- 
low; Bbidonobth. 

*  Hit  had  ehoriere  to  shoue  hit  yp  *  (re  abides  of  o  len^)>e.' 

Piere  PL,  Text  0.  pass.  xix.  L  20. 


SHET  [shaet*],  t;.  a.  to  shut, — an  old  form. — Shrewsbury  ;  PuLysR- 
BATCH.    Qy.  com. 

*  &  ^epli  ^omen  \>a,n  dede  *  l^ejates  ecTiette.* 

mlliam  of  Palemey  L  3649. 

'  He  knokked  faste,  and  ay.  the  more  he  cryed. 
The  faster  ahette  they  the  dores  alle.' 

Ghauoeb,  B.  3722  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 

A.S.  Bcyttan,  to  lock  up ;  pt.  t.  ic  $cytte.     See  Shut,  also  Onahut. 
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8HBTH  [shaeth*],  9b.,  var.  pr.  a  sheaih,  as  for  scissors,  &c. — Wem  ; 
FiTj,TOMEBK,     G£  Shuth. 

SHEWV  [shoan],  v.  a,  to  shew  [=  old  infinitive  shetcen], — *  let  me 
shewn  you  'ow  to  do  that'     Com. 

' ' '  For  that  belongeth  to  thoffice 
Of  prest,  whose  ordre  that  I  here, 
So  that  I  wol  nothing  forbere 
That  I  the  vices  one  oy  one 
Ne  shall  the  shewen  eYerichone."' 

John  Goweb  (a.d.  1393),  Confessio  AmautU, 
YoL  L  p.  50,  ed.  Pauli. 

SHIFT^  (1)  V,  a.  to  change,  as  of  clothes.  Com.  '  I  al'aya  shift  my 
gownd  as  soon  as  I  come  in  throm  Church, — it's  best  be  earful.'  '  I 
run  off  jest  as  I  wuz, — never  stopt  to  shift  myself  nor  nuthinV  is  a 
frequent  apology  for  presenting  an  untidy  appearance. 

*  First  Lord,  Sir,  i  would  aavise  you  to  shift  a  shirt ;  the  violence 
of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice.' — Cymbeline,  L  ii.  1. 
'  Schyftynge  or  chaungynge.     Mutacio.* — Prornpt  Parv» 
'A.S.  sciftan;  O.Du.  schiften;  O.IoeL  skipta,  to  shift;  mutare.' — 
Strat. 

(2)  sb.  a  substitute ;  a  chan^.    Com.    '  Be'appen  yo'  could  pick  a 
throck  out  o'  this  owd  gownd,  it  6$d  do  far  a  shift  a  tune  or  two.' 

(3)  V,  a,  to  remove ;  to  move  away.    Com.     '  Now,  look  sharp,  an' 
shift  them  milk-things,  or  I'll  shift  yo'.* 

'  And  elde  hent  good  hope  *  and  hastilich  he  shifts  hym, 


And  wayued  awey  wanhope. 

Piers  PI,  Text  B.,  pass.  xx.  1.  166. 

*  First  Serv,  Where's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to  take  away  ?  He 
shift  a  trencher  P    He  scrape  a  trencher ! ' — Borneo  and  Juliet,  L  v.  2. 

*  Schyftynge  or  removynge.    Amodo,* — Prompt,  Parv. 

(4)  v»  n.  to  move  from  one  house  to  another.  Com.  '  Oon'ee  be  so 
sood  to  gie  us  a  'elpin'  'ond  ? — ^we  bin  gwein  to  shift  to-morrow ;  the 
Maistor,  'e's  promised  to  sen'  the  chem  for  the  tutliree  goods : — I  'ope 
yo'n  do  bettor,  John,  than  we  han ;  they  sen  three  shifts  bin  as  bad  as 
a  fire,  an'  I  know  a  bin.'    C£  FUt. 

(5)  sb,,  obscls,  a  woman's  or  girl's  undermost  garment.  Com.  *  Our 
'L^'s  a  mighty  nice  little  sewer,  'er's  made  a  pinner  an'  a  shimmy 
'er  own  self.'  *  My  good  woman,  say  a  pinafore  and  a  shift,  then  I 
shall  understand  you.'  The  torm  shift,  which  in  the  march  of  refine- 
ment ousted  the  old  word  smock,  has  in  its  turn  been  almost  super- 
seded ;  that  modem  affectation,  shimmy — a  corrupt  form  of  chemise — 
being  now  considered  more  poHto.    See  Smock  (1). 

(6)  V.  n.  to  manage.  Com.  *Yo'  mun  shift  fur  yoreself  now,  I 
canna  'elp  yo'  no  lunger.' 

'  Steph,  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man  take  cara 
for  himself.' —  2'empest,  V.  i-  256. 
Cf.  Kake-Bhift. 

SHIKMT.     See  Shift  (5),  above. 
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SHIH-WHITEy  adj.  a  clear,  bright  white. — ^Eulesmsrs.  A.S. 
«cima,  brightness. 

SHIHED,  pret,  did  shine :  said  of  bright,  glittering  objects^ — '  the 
spar  ahined  like  diamants.'    Qy.  com. 

' .  .  and  the  earth  »hined  with  his  glory.* — Ezek,  xliiL  2. 
Dr.  Morris  says  *Bhinde  occurs  in  the  fourteenth  century.*     See 
nistoriccU  Eiiglish  Accidence,  p.  166.    A.S.  ednatiy  to  shine,  ghtter. 

SHIP,  sb,  a  sheep ;  sheep.     Com. 

SHIF-BXTSBOWS,  sb.  pi.  excavations  on  hill-sides  or  ditch-banks 
made  by  sheep  boring  into  them  in  rubbing  their  backs. — Pulvsr- 
BATCH.    See  jiurrow  (1). 

SHIPPEII'  [ship'un],  sb,  a  cow-house. — Whitchurch  ;  I^llbsmerb, 
North  Boraer.    An  imported  Cheshire  word  apparently. 

'  Whi  is  not  thi  table  sett  in  thi  cow-stalle, 
And  whi  etist  thou  not  in  thi  shipun  as  wele  as  in  thin  halle.' 

MS.  Digby  41,  f.  8,  in  Hal. 

'  Bostarf  vd  hoviaXt,  scipen/  occurs  in  Supplement  to  ^Ifride  Voeahu^ 
lary,  x.  or  xi.  cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 
A.S.  icyperiy  a  stall,  stable.    Of.  Best-hus. 

SHIP-SHEABIirO,  sb.  the  rentday,— '  the  dives'  ahip-ehearin' :— 
CoRYB  Dale^  Figurative  expressions  of  this  kind  are  common  in 
Shropshire. 

SHIBE  [sheinir^],  adj.  thin  ;  scanty  :  said  of  crops. — Pulverbatch. 
'  Theers  a  despert  shire  crop  o'  barley  this  time—on  the  bonks  the 
straw  inna-d-as  lung  as  a  wik's  beard.' 

*■  Shyrenesse,  thynnesse,  ddievre,'    *  Shyre,  nat  thycke,  ddie,* — ^Pals- 
grave, in  Hal. 

8HIBES  [sheeVz].  *  Down  i'  the  Skerea  *  is  a  phrase  noted  by  Mr. 
Skeat  as  obtaining  at  Ludlow,  where  it  is  used  with  reference  to  other 
counties,  more  especially  the  manufacturing  ones,  in  a  depreciatory 
kind  of  way.  The  expression  is  quite  a  common  one  in  Kent,  Surrey, 
or  Sussex,  but  it  is  singular  to  find  it  employed  in  a  County  which  is 
itself  a  Shire.  The  form  Shere  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  JFletcher'a 
The  Burning  of  the  Pestle,  IV.  V. — 

'  Bejoice,  oh  English  hearts,  rejoice,  rejoice,  oh  lovers  dear, 
Bejoice,  oh  city,  town,  and  country,  rejoice  eke,  every  sJtere.^ 

SJULLYJS  Fshei'v],  (I)  sb,  a  thin  slice,  as  of  bread,  bacon,  &c. :  said  of 
bread  chiefly.  Com.  '  The  poor  owd  Missis  is  very  bad  off,  they  sen.* 
•  Whad  a  pity ! — 'er  wuz  too  good-natured ;  'er  gid  the  loaf  an'  as  to 
beg  the  shive,*  *  Well,  as  the  owd  sayin*  is — **  yo'  shouldna  ondrass 
yo  afore  yo*  gwun  to  bed." ' 

<.     .    .    and  easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know.' 

IStus  Andronicus,  LL  i  87. 

'Qive  a  loaf  and  beg  a  shive.'    'To  cut  large  shives  of  another 
man's  loaf.'— Bay's  Proverbs,  pp.  192,  175. 

*Hec  lesca,  a  schyfe,'  occurs,  under  the  head  of  'De  Panihu  et 
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Partihus  Eorum^*  in  a  Nominale,  xv.  cent,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p. 
241.    Mr.  Wright  explains  schyfe  as  a  $hive  or  slice. 

*  Schyvere,  of  brede  or  o\>eT  lyke  (schyve,  E.  S.  P.).    Luca,  scinda.' 
— Prompt,  Parv. 

'O.Du.  achive;  M.H.Germ.  ahibey  shire,  round,  slice.* — Strat. 

(2)  $h.,  var,  pr.  ScJuxnoprasum  tenui/olium,  Chiyes. — Pulveebatch. 
Qy.  com.  *  These  broth  u5d  be  all  the  better  fur  tuthree  shivea  in 
em. 

*  Fr.  cive,  civette,  a  chive,  scallion  or  unset  leek.    Cotgr.,'  in  Wedg. 
'  Civette,  petite  herbe  potagdre,  qu'on  mange  aussi  en  salade.  Chives 

or  cives,  a  species  of  small  onion.' — Chamb. 
Of.  ScaUion. 

8HIVEB  [shei-vur*],  same  as  Shive  (1),  above.— Wbm.    Cf.  Sliver. 

8H0F  [shof],  ab.  a  sheaf. — Pulverbatoh;  Craven  Arms;  Wbm. 
Qy.  com. 

'Scheffe,  or  scheef  (sohefe  or  schofe,  S.  sehoff  E.).    QarhUj  gdima,^ 
— Prompt,  Parv, 
A.  8.  seed/;  Du.  ihoof ;  a  sheaf.    See  Shoves. 

SHOO,  interj.  a  word  used  to  drive  poultry.     Com. 

'  Shoughy  ikough  !  up  to  your  coop,  peahen ! ' 

BEAUMOirr  and  Fletoheb,  Maid  in  the  Mill,  Y.  i. 

*  He  cannot  say  shook  to  a  goose.' — Bay's  Proverbs,  p.  193. 

*  To  cry  sJiooe,  shooe,  as  women  do  to  their  hens.' — Florio,  p.  477,  in 
HaLw 

0£  Qerm,  sclieuchen,  to  scare,  Mghten,  drive  away.  See  Oall- 
words  to  Poultry  {Fowls), 

SHOOOS  [shood-z],  sb,  pi.  husks  of  oats,— 'this  wutmil's  ftlU  o' 
«Aooda.'— -Pulveebatch. 
'  Shoods,    Oat-hulls.    N.' — Grose. 

SHOOK,  pret,  for  part,  paat,  shaken.     Com. 

'  K,  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head  or  made  a  pause 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed.' — K.  John,  IV.  li.  231. 

<.    .     .     .    all  heaven 
Besounded,  and  had  earth  been  then,  aU  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  shook.* — Paradise  Lost,  Book  YI.  1.  219. 

SHOOK,  SHOOET,  familiar  forms  of  Susan.     Com. 

SHOOK  [shoo'n],  sb,  pi,  shoes. — Newport.  An  old  woman  at 
Edgmond,  relating  how  her  son-in-law  wanted  to  get  all  her  goods 
'  off'  her,  and  how  she  would  not  let  him,  said, — *  I  amna  gooin  to 
doff  my  shoon  afore  I  gooes  to  bed — no !  'e  mun  work  same  as  we 
didden^  [1874]. 

'  clou3tand  kyndely  his  schon  *  as  to  here  craft  falles.* 

William  of  Palerne,  1.  14. 

'  His  shoon  of  Cordewane.' 

Chauceb,  B.  1922  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 
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'  Ye'ye  cost  me  twenty  pair  o'  Bkoon 

Just  gatin  to  see  joa ; 
And  eVry  ither  pair  thafs  done, 

Mair  taen  I'm  wi*  you.* 

BoBEBT  BxTBNS,  Faems,  p.  34,  L  9. 

A.S.  scdf  8ce6y  a  shoe;  pi.  Bcedty  seedn. 

SHOOT  [shoot],  V.  a,  and  sb.,  var,  pr.  to  suit ;  a  suit, — ' this  cap 
wunna  ahoot  'er ;  * — *  'e'e  got  a  new  shod  on.'    Com. 

SHOOTER,  SHOOTEK-BOABD,  sh  a  board  placed  between  cheeses 
under  the  press.  Oom.  '  Yo*  munna  clane  them  ahooter-btaurda  6oth 
the  milk  things,  else  we  sha'n  a  sour  milk.* 

*  eleyen  cheats  [cheese-yats],  five  ahoGtera*  are  enumerated  amongst 
other  dairy  vessels  in  an  Inventory  dated  at  Owlbury  Manor-House, 
Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 

BHOOTY,  adj,  even ;  regular. — Pulvbrbatch.  Qy.  com.  (1)  *  This 
yom  inna  nigh  so  ahooiy  as  the  tother — I  doubt  itll  mak'  gobbety 
sort  o'  knittiir.*  (2)  *  The  tatoes  bin  peepin'  'ere  an'  theer,  but  nod 
at  all  ahooty:    Qt  Suity. 

SHOSE  [shoa'ur'],  pret  sheared, — 'who  slwre  the  ship?' — Clbb 
Hills. 
'  His  scarlet  mantell  than  aTwre  he.'— 5yr  laenbraa,  127,.  in  Hal. 
See  Canterbury  Tal^,  1.  13958. 

SHOT,  6b,  an  ale-house  reckoning.  Qy.  com.  '  Now,  chaps,  whad'n'ee 
a  to  drink — ale  or  short  [spirits]  P— an'  I'll  stand  ahot.* 

*  Launce.  ...  I  reckon  this  always,  that  a  man  is  ...  .  never 
welcome  to  a  place  till  some  certain  ahot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess  say 

,   "Welcome!" 

'Speed,  Come  on,  .  .  .  FU  to  the  ale-house  with  you  presently; 
where  for  one  ahot  of  five  pence,  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand 
welcomes.' — Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  11.  v.  7 — 10. 

' .  .  .  when  good-fellows  meet  at  the  Tavern  or  Alehouse,  they  at 
parting  call  for  a  Shot,  Scot,  or  Beckoning :  and  he  is  said  to  go  Scoi 
free  Ihat  pays  not  his  part  or  share  towards  it' — Blount's  Ghsao- 
gryphia,  p.  575. 

Cf.  Scot,  iJso  Ale-score. 

SHOTIL  [shou'l],  (1)  V,  a.  to  shed  the  first  teeth. — Pulverbatch. 
'  The  poor  licklo  wench  looks  despert  foul  now  er's  akoulin'  *er  tith.* 

(2)  V,  n.  to  shuffle  in  gait.— Worthbn  ;  Oswestey. 
SHOULDNA.    See  Orammar  Outlines,  verb  Shall 

*  You  ahotUdna  paint  at  angels  mair.' 

EoBEBT  Burns,  Poema,  p.  117,  L  11. 

SHOITTBEEB,  (1)  eh,  a  shoulder. — Shrewsbury;  Pulvbrbatch. 

'  Their  gun's  a  burden  on  their  ahouther  ; 
They  downa  bide  tiie  stink  o'  powther.' 

BoBERT  Burns,  Poema,  p.  13,  L  13. 

See  Ou  (14)  in  Grammar  Outlines  {vowela,  &c.). 

(2)  V.  a,  to  shoulder;  to  carry  on  the  shoulder. — Ibid,  'Look 
shai^  an'  ahSother  that  off.' 
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8H0TJTHEB  HIOH,  phr.  a  metaphorical  expression  =  on  a  bier. — 
Ibid,  *Yo*n  be  right  Ven  yo'  ein  me  aMother  *%gh*  was  the  not 
infrequent  remark  of  a  certun  man  to  his  wife  when  quarrelling 
with  ner. 

SHOVES  fshoa-vz],  sb,  pi.  sheaves. — Pulvbrbatch  ;  Craven  Arms  ; 
Wem.  Qy.  com.  '  I  see  'em  throwin*  down  the  mows  an*  feelin'  the 
$?ioveSy  I  Bpect  they  bin  thinkin'  o'  luggin'.' 

*  Schokkyn'  schovyi,  or  o^^er  lyke.    Tasso,  oongdimo* — Prompt  Parv, 
SeeShof. 

SHBAO,  V.  a.  to  snap;  to  bite. — Clbb  Hills.  'Hie,  shrug  'im, 
Towzer,  lad  I ' 

SHBEDCOCK,  sb,  the  Fieldfare.— Ellesmerb.  See  Fiide£are,  also 
Stormoock. 

SHBEWD  [sr'oa-d],  Pulvbrbatch;  Wem.  [shr'oa'd],  Worthbn, 
Cherbury,  adi.  badly-disposed;  wicked;  vicious.  '  E*s  gwun  a 
despert  9rdde  lad,  an'  no  56nder,  fur  'e's  never  chid,  do  whad  e  66V 

*  &  sone  as  a  schrewe  schuld  *  )>e  9chretoedeai  he  \>gxu[L' 

William  o/Falerne,  L  4643. 

' .    .    .    she  is  intolerable  curst 
And  shrewd  and  froward.' 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  I.  ii.  90. 

See  Shrewd  in  Abohbp.  Trench's  Select  Glossary,  pp.  198, 199. 
^Schrewydj  Pravattu,  depravatru* — Prompt,  Parv,    Of,  Curst. 

SHSOPSHIBE  [sr'op'sheir^],  sb.  a  dish  of  fried  eggs  and  bacon.— 
Whitohuroh.  Waggoners  and  such-like  folk,  stopping  for  refresh- 
ment at  a  public-house,  will  say,  '  Can  yo'  gie  us  any  o^ropeMre  9 ' 

SHBOPSHIBB-FAA'  [sr'op-shur'],  same  as  above.  Qy.  com.  *  We'n 
nuthin'  but  eggs  an'  bacon — owd  SWopahire-fat^ — to  offer  yo*.' 

SHULLy  V.  a,y  var,  pr,  to  shell,  as  of  pease^ — 'shtUl  them  paze.' — 
Shrewsburt  ;  Newport  ;  Whitohxtboh.  PechehulU  are  pea-shells. 
Of.  Hull  (1)  and  (2),  also  Sheel. 

SHUT  [shaet-  and  shut*],  (1).     See  Shet. 

(2)  ib.fObeoU,  a  narrow  alley, — sometimes  a  'cul-de-sac,'  but 
usually — in  Shrewsbury  it  is  always — a  thoroughfare. — Shbews- 
BTTRY ;  Weixinoton  ;  Ellesmere  ;  Oswestry.  The  term  Shut,  in 
this  sense,  is  fast  dying  out  in  Shrewsbury ;  the  '  Gullet  Shut '  is  now 
[1874]  called  the  '  Ghullet  Passage,'  and  so  with  other  sometime  ShtUe, 
they  are  *  Passages '  at  the  present  day. 

*From  the  StaUs  or  Mardol-head  the  street  itself  of  Mardol  branches 
off  to  the  right)  but  the  straight-forward  course  which  we  are  now 
pursuing  brings  us  into  the  narrow  street  called  Shoplatch :  at  tiie 
entrance  to  which  is  the  passage  of  Gullet-Shut.  A  shut  in  Shrewsbury 
language  denotes,  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  a  cul-de-sac,  or  alloy 
shut  at  one  end,  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  open  at  both  extremities, 
enabling  the  pedestrian,  for  it  is  pervious  only  to  such,  to  shoot  or 
move  rapidly  from  one  street  into  another.* — Blakeway  Salop  M8S. 
(A.D.  1817,  ctVca),  in  Bodleian  Library. 
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'  Don't  you  know  the  muffin-man, 

Don*t  you  know  his  name — 
Don't  you  know  the  muffin-man 

That  lives  in  our  lane  ? 
All  round  the  Butter-Gross, 

Up  by  Saint  Giles's, 
Up  and  down  the  Outlet  Shut, 
And  call  at  Molly  Miles's/ 

Old  Shrewsbury  DiUy. 

Molly  Miles  is  beHeyed  to  have  kept  a  noted  Tavern  called  *•  The 
(hdlety  of  which  some  account  is  given  in  the  Blakeway  Salop  MSS. 
Of.  Gullet  (3). 

(3)  V.  a.  to  throw  off — ^to  shoot,  as  of  water  from  a  roof.  Qy.  com, 
'  Tak'  car'  as  yo'  maken  that  ruff  steep  enough,  else  it  d^nna  shut  the 
waiter  off.'    »ee  Water-shutten. 

[4)  eb.  the  increase  of  a  river  fix)m  rain. — Clun,  Here/cL  Border, 
Leer's  a  tremenjus  shut  o'  waiter  i'  the  river :'  said  of  the  rising  of 

the  Teme.    Of.  Flush  (3). 

(o)  V,  a.  to  yoke  horses  to  the  implements.  Qy.  com.  '  Tell  Jack 
et  a  couple  o'  'orses  to  that  par  o*  twins,  an'  god  o'er  Eogef's- 
Brum  56th  'em — ^theer's  a  power  o'  scutch  i'  that  fiM  as  mun  be  fat 
up  afore  the  'arrows  gwun  on.'    See  Onahut,  also  Shutting,  below. 

(6)  V.  a.  to  empty,  as  of  a  sack,  &c. :  used  in  the  past  participial  form 
chiefly.  Qy.  com.  '  Them  bags  hanna  bin  shut  yit,  Maister,  so  we 
sha'n  be  f5oast  to  get  some  more  afore  we  can  send  in  the  rest  o'  the 
barley.' 

(7)  adj.  quit ;  firee,— *  I  wuz  mighty  glad  to  get  shet  on  *er.'     Com. 

(8)  sb,  the  act  of  getting  quit  of;  deliverance, — '  good  shut  o'  bad 
rubbitch.'— WoBTHEN.    See  Shuttance,  below. 

(9)  V,  a.  and  sb.  to  join  two  pieces  of  iron  by  over-lapping  them, 
and  then  hammering  them  together  at  red-heat  till  they  become 
firmly  compacted.  Com.  When  two  pieces  of  iron  have  been  badly 
united  they  call  it  a  '  cold  shut ; ' — '  it  oonna  las'  lun^,  'e's  made  a 
cold  shut  on  it.'  Blacksmiths  understand  a  difference  between  shut^ 
ting  and  welding  iron, — ^to  shut  is  to  unite  two  separate  pieces — ^to 
weld  is  to  turn  part  of  a  piece  back  up<)n  itself,  and  hammer,  it  until 
the  whole  becomes  a  solid  body  again,  and  assumes  the  required 
form. 

SuutH  [shuth'],  sb.y  var.  pr.  a  sheath, — *  han'ee  sid  the  shUk  o'  my 
scithors  ?  * — Pulverbatch.  A  knittin* -shuth  is  a  cylindrical  sheati^ 
attached  to  the  waist  of  the  knitter  for  holding  the  end  of  the  needle 
off  which  she  is  knitting.    Cf.  Bheth. 

SHTTTTAirCE,  sh.  riddance,—'  good  shuttance  on  'er.'  Com.  See 
Shut,  (8)  above. 

Shutting,  sh.  a  yoking — ^the  length  of  time  the  horses  are  yoked 
for  field  work ;  this  varies  with  the  season ;  early  in  November,  after 

.  the  com  seed-time,  the  farmers  make  '  one  shutting^  i.  e.  the  horses 
go  to  the  field  about  8  A.M.,  and  are  not  brought  back  until  three  or 
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four  o'clock  in  tlie  afternoon ;  but  in  the  spring-time,  at  the  '  Lent- 
sidness,'  they  make  a  '  double  shutting,*  the  norses  being  at  work  from 
6  A.M.  to  12,  and  from  2  to  6  p.m. — Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com.  See 
Shut  (5). 

8ICH  [sich-],  pron.  such.     Com.     Spenser  employs  the  form  : — 

'  But  rather  joyd  to  bee  then  seemen  nch.* 

F,  Q,y  Bk.  m.  c.  vii.  st.  xxix. 

It  is  found  in  other  early  writers  also. 

SICK,  cuij.,  pee.  eager;  desirous.  —  Worthen;  Wbm.  ''E  wuz 
oncommon  »ick  to  g56,  but  I  66dna  let  'im.' 

SIDE-BASKET,  sb.,  ohsoh.  a  shallow  basket  without  a  handle, 
straight  on  one  side  and  curved  on  the  other, — adapted  for  carry- 
ing butter,  eggs,  &c.  to  market  on  horseback.  It  was  formerly  a 
general  custom  for  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  to  ride  to  market, 
carrying  their  dairy  and  poultry-yard  produce  with  them  in  side'- 
haskets  on  this  wise, — &  wallet  stuffed  with  hay  or  straw  was  thrown 
across  the  saddle,  to  form  a  support  or  pad  for  the  baskets — ^the 
curved  sides  of  which  fitted  upon  it — they  were  then  secured  by 
means  of  a  strap  passing  over  the  saddle,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
horse,  the  market-woman  sitting  between  them,  often  with  a  third 
basket  on  her  knee.  At  Church  Stretton,  at  the  present  date  [1880], 
there  may  be  seen  on  most  market-days  a  few  women  on  horseback, 
with  their  nde-basketa,  coming  down  the  Bur  way  road  from  the 
villages  on  the  other  side  of  the  Longmynd,  into  the  town;  but 
crossing  the  hills  in  this  fashion  is  dying  out,  an  ordinary  market- 
cart  can  now  be  used,  thanks  to  the  great  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  mountain-road. 

SIDELANT-LEASOW  [seidlunt],  sb.  a  steep,  sloping  field.— Pulver- 
batch. Farms  having  manv  such  fields  are  said  to  be  '  despert  'ard 
to  work,  theyn  so  much  sidelant  ground  in  'em.'  Sidelant  =  side- 
land,  ».  e.  land  lying  on  the  side  of  a  declivity.  Of.  Bonky-pieces. 
See  Leasow. 

SIDE-SAZOB  [r'az'ur'],  ab.  a  beam  in  the  roof  to  which  the  rafters 
are  fastened, — the  *  purlin.* — Clun. 

SIDHESS,  same  as  Seedness,  q.  v.     Qy.  com.  in  Mid,  and  S,  Shr. 

SIDTH  [sidth'],  sb.  the  measurement  of  the  side  of  an  object, — 
*  lenth,  width,  and  sidth.* — Corvb  Dale. 

SIE  [sei-1,  (!)  V.  a.  to  strain  milk.  Qy.  com.  '  Now,  look  sharp, 
an*  sie  the  milk,  an'  ptlt  the  men's  suppers,  an'  then  yo'  can  goo  an' 
see  whad*s  gwein  on  at  the  Wakes.' 

*  Cyyd  (cyued,  P.),  or  cjrthyd  and  clensyd,  as  mylke,  or  oJ>er  lyke 
(licoure.  P.).  ColattM,'  *  Syynge  or  densynge  (syftynge,  S.).  Colacio, 
colaturaJ — Prompt.  Parv. 

*  A.S.  sihan;  O.H.Germ.  aihan;  O.Du.  sigsn;  O.IceL  aia,  to  sigh 
{sie),  coJarc'—STRAT. 

<2)  $b.  a  milk-sieve.  Qy.  com.  *  I  like  a  tin  sie  best,  they  bin  a 
power  sweeter  than  the  doden  uns.' 
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* ...  a  kind  of  Wooden  Dish  with  a  large  Tonnd  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  it  with  a  Him  about  it,  which  is  by  Muk  Women  called  a  Seigh  ; 
and  having  a  Cloth  tied  about  the  hole,  Milk  runs  through  it,  which 
takes  away  all  hairs  from  the  Milk ;  this  in  our  Counta^  is  termed 
Seighing  of  Milk.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  III.  ch.  ym,  p.  335. 

<  My  doake  itt  was  a  yerry  good  cloake, 

I  have  had  itt  this  44  yeere ; 
sometime  itt  was  of  the  cloth  in  graine, 

itt  is  now  but  a  sigh  clout,  as  you  may  see ; 
It  will  neither  hold  out  winde  nor  raine ; 
&  He  haue  a  new  cloake  about  mee.* 

BeU  my  Wife,  1.  30.     Percy  Folio  M8„  voL  iL  p.  323, 
ed.  Hides  and  FumiyalL 

'  Colum,  a  mylke  syhe,  or  a  dansynge  syfe.' — Med.,  in  Wat. 
*O.H.Gferm.  siha;  O.Du.  nge  {eijghe);  O.IoeL  «ta,  a  sie,  colum,^ — 
Strat. 

SIGHT,  sb.f  pec.  a  great  number;  a  great  quantity, — 'a  sight  o* 
folks ; ' — '  that  cow  gies  a  sight  o'  milk.'    Com. 

< .  .  .  the  greate  manne  broughte  on  hys  syde  a  greate  tyghU  of 
Lawyers  for  liys  counsayle,  the  gentilwoman  had  but  one  man  of 
lawe.' — Latimer,  Sermon  iL  p.  73. 

'  Where  is  so  great  a  strength  of  money,  i.  where  is  so  huge  a  syght 
of  mony.' — Fahgrave^a  Acolcutua,  1540,  in  Hal. 

Ct  Power. 

SECE  [sei'kl,  (1)  t;.  n.  to  sigh;  to  fetch  a  deep,  long-drawn  breath. 
Com.     •  Sally,— 

**  Dunna  sikey  but  send; 
If  'e's  alive  'ell  come, 
An' if  Vs  bad  VU  mend."' 

'  &  loked  after  |»at  ladi  *  for  lelli  he  wende 
}7at  sche  here  had  bed  in  sum  hume  *  in  l^at  ilk  time, 
to  greue  him  in  hire  game  *  as  l^ei^h  he  gyled  were, 
but  whan  he  wist  it  was  wast  *  al  ptkt  he  soujt, 
he  gan  to  tike  &  sorwe  *  &  seide  in  Ks  wise : — ' 

WiUiam  of  Fcdeme,  L  691. 

'  on  his  bed  side  he  sette  him  downe, 
he  siked  sore  &  fell  in  swoone.' 

Eger  and  Qrine,  1.  60.     Percy  Folio  MS.,  vol.  i. 
p.  356,  ed.  Hales  and  Furnivall. 
A.S.  iican,  to  sigh. 

(2)  sh.  a  sigh ;  a  sobbing  breath, — *  'er  aived  sich  a  Hke.^    Com. 

'  And,  with  a  ayk,  ryght  thus  she  seyde  hir  wille.' 

Chaucer,  F.  498  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 
A.S.  9iccetf  a  sigh,  sob. 

SILLS,  8b,  pi,  the  bottom  and  side  pieces  which  form  the  skeleton- 
frame  of  the  body  of  a  cart  or  waggon— the  foundation  of  its  super- 
structure.— Shrbwsbttry;  Pulverbatch.    Qy.  com. 

'  BaaiSf  syl,'  occurs  in  Latin  and  Anglo-Saocon  QlosHtf  xL  cent.,  in 
Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  ii.  p.  10.    See  Slotes  (1). 
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SILVER-LAVENDEBy  sb.  Santoh'na  ineana,  Lavender  cotton. — 

PULVERBATCH. 

SIHETTY  [sei'miti*],  adj\  silly ;  half-witted. — Pulverbatch  ;  Cleb 
HuJiS.  '  'E'U  never  do  no  good  fur  the  Squire  nor  no  one  else — poor 
aimetty  thing.' 

SIMHEL  [sim'nul],  sb.  a' species  of  rich  plum-cake  enclosed  in  a 
very  hard  crust,  coloured  with  safFron,  and  shaped  like  a  flattish 
raised  pie. — Shbewsbubt.  The  early  writers  speak  of  aimneh  which 
were  a  fine  kind  of  hread ;  thus  in  Havelok  the  Dane  we  have : — 

*  Wastels,  iimenels    •     .     .* — L  779. 

Simnels  seem  to  mean  a  sort  of  cake  in  the  Orieriea  de  Paris,  v.  163, 
'  Chaudes  tartes  et  nminiauaJ* 

Bandle  Holme  says, '  A  Simnell,  is  a  thick  copped  Cake  or  Loaf  made 
of  white  bread  knodden  up  with  Saffron  and  Currans.' — Academy  of 
Armory,  Bk.  TTT.  oh.  ii.  p.  293. 

*  Hie  artocopus,  Ait*  a  syinnelle^'  is  found  in  a  Pidorial  Vocabulary, 
XV.  cent.,  with  an  illustration  which  bears  a  strong  family  likeness  to 
the  Shrewsbury  gimnel  of  the  present  day,  both  in  form  and  feature — 
the  upper  rim  nas  just  the  same  kind  of  ornamental  scallop  round  it. 
See  Wr.  vocabs.,  voL  i.  p.  266.  See  *  Symnd,^  with  Mr.  Way's  Note, 
in  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  456. 

SIKPLE,  adj\  weakly ;  feeble :  said  of  old  folk.  Qy.  com.  *  Poor 
owd  John's  gettin'  mighty  simple,  'e  can  'ardly  ^t  alung, — ^'e's  broke 
oncommon  the  las*  two  or  three  'ears.'  Simple,  m  the  sense  of  feeble, 
occurs  in  one  of  the  Paston  Letters,  written  by  Dame  Elizabeth  Brews ; 
she  says,  *  For,  cosyn, 

It  is  but  a  sympill  oke^ 

That  [is]  cut  down  at  the  first  stroke.' 

In  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  same  date  [a.d.  1477],  by  a  different 
writer,  there  is  another  rendering  of  the  couplet, — '1  harde  my 
lady  sey, 

That  it  was  ei/ehill  oke. 

That  was  kit  down  at  the  first  stroke.' — ^voL  iii.  pp.  169, 172. 

Gf.  Ps,  cxiii.  6. 

8IHOLE-H0BSE,  sb,,  obsols.  a  saddle-horse. — Pulverbatch.  This 
term  has  doubtless  been  retained  from  the  time  when  horses  were 
ridden  either  *  single/  i.  e.  by  one  person  only,  on  a  saddle ;  or  else 
*  double/  i.  e,  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  was  seated  on  a  pillion  at 
the  crupper  end  of  the  saddle. 

*  Bote,  And  I  shall  be  a  Lady,  a  Captain's  Lady,  and  ride  single, 
upon  a  White  horse  with  a  Velvet  Side-saddle.' — Farqtthar's  Becruit- 
ing  Officer,  Act  m.  Scene — The  Market-place  [Shrewsbury]. 

*  8ir  Peter  Teazle.  And  now  you  must  have  your  coach — vis-d-vt's — 
and  three  powdered  footmen  before  ^our  chair,  ...  no  recollection,  I 
suppose,  wnen  you  were  content  to  ride  double,  behind  the  butler  on  a 
doCKcd  coach- horse ! 

Lady  Teazle.  No  !  I  swear  I  never  did  that.  I  deny  the  butler  and 
the  coach-horse.' — School  for  Scandal,  Act  IL  So.  i  ea.  1772. 

Early  in  the  present  century — about  1810— there  was  a  high-dass 
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Ladies'  Bchool  at  Ormskirk  (Lancasbire),  where  a  nngle-horse  and  a 
douhU'horse  were  kept  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  with  whom  the  single^ 
horse  was  the  '  fayourite,'  as  its  rider  could  out-distanoe  her  com- 
panions  on  the  douhle-horsey  and  enjoy  a  gallop  at  her  own  sweet  will. 
It  is  a  true  story  that  one  of  these  young  gentlewomen,  being  on  the 
iingle-horBe,  made  the  most  of  her  opportunities  by  riding  a  race  with 
a  butcher's  boy  I 

SnrOLET,  8b.  an  under  vest. — Whitchurch  ;  Ellbsmere.  *  Wbad- 
eyer  did'n'ee  lave  off  yore  flannin  singlet  fur  P  yo'n  be  sure  to  ketch  a 
cooth.'    See  Singlet^  in  Hal. 

SnTNA-OBEEF,  sh.  Semperdvum  tectdrum,  common  Houseleek. — 
PuLVERBATCH.  * 'Ow  lung's  yore  arm  bin  bad? — ifs  despert  red; 
get  a  good  'antle  o'  sinna-green  an'  pun  it  well,  an'  piit  a  spot  o' 
crame  to  it  or  a  bit  o*  lard,  an'  it'll  cool  it.' 

*  Howsleke,  herbe,  or  sengreneJ — Prompt,  Parv, 

SINlfOW  [sin-u'],  sb,  a  sinew. — Shrewsbury. 

*  Hie  nervuSy  a  synow.* — NomincUe,  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  voL  i. 
p.  208. 

*Ner/,  m,  a  Synnow.'— CoTORAVB  {Fr,  Diet.). 
*A.S.  sinuy  seonu;  O.Fris.  sine;    O.H.Germ.  sen{e)iva,  sinew.' — 
Strat.    See  Sennow. 

SIEPCLOTH.    See  SerpdotL 

SIST  [sist],  (1).    See  Orammar  Outlines^  p.  IxxxL 

*  in  the  gospel  thou  sist, 
That  God  be  law  byndus  y-fyre.* 

John  Axtdelay's  Poems,  p.  6. 

'  For  al  dai  thou  sist  with  thin  eien 
Hou  this  world  wend,  and  ou  men  deien.' 

MS.  Dighy,  in  Hal. 

A.S.  }m  ^hsty  thou  seest,  from  se^,  to  see. 

(2)  sh.  full  pay-day  for  miners. — ^Fulverbatoh,  Snailbeaeh;  M.  T, 
See  Sub-sist. 

SITCH  [aich-],  sb.  a  swamp ;  a  boggy  place. — Wbm  ;  Whitchurch. 

' .  .  .  a  garden  and  lands,  a  messuage  &  backside,  half  a  land  in 
the  Barley  field  near  Stafford's  siche,* — Itent  Roll  of  the  Abbey  Churchy 
Shrewsbury,  A.D.  1637. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  pool  on  the  Sandford  Estate,  near  to 
Frees,  called  the  Sitch,  it  came  nearly  up  to  the  turnpike  road,  but  is 
now  [1875]  filled  up. 

Bailev — ed.  1782 — has  *  Siche'tum,  a  small  Current  of  Water  that 
uses  to  be  dry  in  the  Summer ;  also  a  Water-furrow  or  Gutter.  O.  li.' 
Obyiously  a  Latinized  form  of  the  English  word. 

Sitch  =  syke,  the  North  Eng.  form — a  word  of  Scandinavian  origin. 
Icel.  sik,  a  ditch,  a  trench. 

SIXT,  sixth.     Qy.  com. 

*  The  iSiac*  Peiw  on  the  South  side  of  the  North  Me.' — ^Gouoh's 
History  of  Myddle^  p.  82. 

'  I  haue  gathered,  writ,  and  brought  into  lyght  the  famous  fryday 
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sermons  of  Mayster  Hugh  Latimer,  whioli  lie  preached  in  Lente  last 
^tst,  before  oure  most  noble  "King  Edward  the  syxt.* — ^Latimsb's 
Sennons  (Thomas  Some's  Dedication]^  p.  19. 

'  TrinepoSt  sixte  sane ;  Trineptu,  sixte  dohter,'  occnr  in  Supplement 
to  Archbp.  JElfr\<ie  VocahulaTyy  x.  or  zL  cent,  in  Wr.  yooabs.,  yol.  L 
p.  51.    See  Grammar  Outlines  {pdjedtivez  of  numeration),  p.  xlvi. 

SIZES,  ah,  pi.  the  assizes.  Com.  *  Theer  waz  a  sharp  market  to- 
day, the  sizei  bin  on,  an*  the  town's  f  iUl  o'  folks— theer^s  nobody  to 
be  'ong  they  sen,  but  theer's  some  mighty  big  trial  gwe'i'n  on  i'  the 
nizey-prizey  c5ouri' 

'  Thei  follow  Sises  and  Sessions,  Letes,  Lawdays  and  Hundredes, 
they  shold  serue  the  kyng,  but  thei  serue  them  selues.' — ^Latimeb's 
Bermont  (To  the  Reader),  p.  53. 

SKELLET,  SKILLET  [skelit],  Com.  [skil-it],  I^ewpobt.  Qy. 
com.  sb.  a  brass  pan  without  a  lid — ^usually  with  a  swivel-handle 
across  the  top — and  of  any  size,  though  the  term  is  more  generally 
applied  to  a  preserving-kettle. 

*  Let  housewives  make  a  skUlet  of  my  helm.' 

Othello,  L  iii.  273. 

'  SkeUet  (su|>po8ed  to  be  from  the  French,  ScueUe,  a  porringer),  A 
small  vessel  with  feet  for  boilin^^.' — Ash. 
Ootmtve  has  '  Eecuellette,  a  little  dish.' 

*  O.Fr.  e9cuele,  Scuelle;  de  [Lai]  saUeUa,^ — ^BuB. 
See  3kaiet,  in  Wedo.    Of.  Kaslin-kettle. 

SKELLDfOTOlf,  ah.,  var.  pr.  a  skeleton. — Shbewsbubt;  Ellbshebb. 

SEELP  [skel'p],  (1)  same  as  Flay  (1),  q.  v. — Pulvebbatch. 
(2)  same  as  Play  (2),  q.  v.— Whitohtjboh. 

SKEMBLnrO,  part,  working  in  a  light,  easy  kind  of  way. — Clun. 

8  JUS  A,  V,  n.  to  glance  furtively ;  to  peer. — ^Wobthen  ;  Oswestbt. 
<  'Er  kep'  $hennM  around  the  room  all  the  w'ile  we  wun  talkin\'  Of. 
E.  Scan, 

8KEP,  ah.  a  strong,  coarse  basket, — same  as  Kipe,  q.  v. — ^Wobthen, 
Cherhwry, 

*  Sumwhat  lene  us  bi  thi  $kep  ; 
I  shal  30U  lene  seide  Josep. 
Curaor  Mundi,  MS,  Cell,  Trin,  Cantab, ,  1 30, 1. 4741. 

Sh^  is  a  very  common  East  Anglian  word. 

A  tihep  is  mentioned  by  Tusser  amongst  sundrv  articles  of  '  hus- 
bandUe  furniture '  for  the  stable,  p.  35,  ed.  £.  D.  S. 

•  Skeppey  Sporta,  eorbea,* — Prompt,  Parv,    Of.  Skip. 

8KEB  [sku^],  ah,  the  ridge  of  a  hill, — '  right  a-top  o*  the  akerJ — 
WoBTHSN,  Cherhury. 

*  He  loked  abowte ;  thanne  was  he  warre 
Of  an  ermytage  undir  a  $kerre,* 

MS.  Lincoln,  A.  L  17,  f.  123. 

See  Sear,  in  Hal.    *  O.Ioel.  $ker,  scar,  diff.'— Stbat. 

CC 
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SKEW  [fikeu*],  v.  n.  to  slant  off ;  to  go  diagonally. — Bbidgnorth. 
*  Yo'  mtin  tkew  up  w*en  yo'  oomen  to  Willey.* 
'  Skew  your  eie  towards  the  margeiiV'- Stanihttrst,  p.  17,  in  Hal. 
See  Skewt,  below. 

SKEW-BALD,  sb.  a  motley  or  parti-<»)loured  horse,  as  brown  (or 
bay)  and  white ;  but  not  black  and  white,  which  is  pie-bald*    Com. 

'  Unrip,  fta  and  you  shall  finde 
Og  the  great  commissarie,  and  which  is  worse, 
Th'  apparatouT  upon  his  skew-bald  horse.' 

Cleaveland^B  Character,  Ac,  1647,  in  WlL 

See  Bk.  TL,  Folklore,  &c.,  *  Sjiperstitious  Cures'  {Whooptng-caughy 

8KEWT  [skeui;],  v.  n.  to  cross  slantwise ;  to  make  a  short  cat  by 
cutting  off  an  angle.  Oom.  '  Yo'  mun  g66  shewHrC  across  the  leasow 
nigh  to  a  noud  wuk  tree,  Veer  the  cows  bin,  an*  yo'n  droppen  into  a 
lane  as  11  tak'  yo'  to  Stretf  n : ' — ^these  directions  were  given  to  a  way- 
farer in  the  Lawley  neighbourhood  [1880]. 

SKEWWAYS,  adv,  obliquely ;  aslant. — I^bwpobt  ;  Weh.    Qy.  com. 

8KEW-WIFF,  (1)  adv,  awry;  irr^ular;  zigzag.  —  Shbewsbubt. 
Qy.  com.    Of.  Oater-wiff. 

^)  [ski'ou*  or  skyou*],  eb,  the  state  of  being  awry. — Worthed. 
's  got  'er  bonnet  on  all  of  a  ekySw-wiff,^ 

SKILLET.    See  Skellet. 

SKIK,  t7.  a.  to  mow.  Qy.  com.  The  term  8kim  is  used  with 
reference  to  fields  which  are  hardly  worth  mowing,  having  no  under- 
growth of  grass,  but  merely  a  thin  sur£Btce  crop  of  coarse  blades. 

SKIK-DICK,  8b,  a  cheese  made  of  skim-milk.  Com.  'This  is 
r&^l  cheeee,  it  hanna-d*a  bit  o'  butter  in  it,'  observed  a  fann-labourar, 
apropos  of  a  ekim-diek, 

8XIMHETY,  adj.  scanty :  said  of  clothes  that  are  too  spare  for  the 
person, — '  whad  a  ekimmety  gownd  I '    Qy.  com. 

SKIMPIHO,  same  as  above.     Qy.  com. 

SKZHVY,  adj. f  pec,  mean;  miserly.    Com. 

SKIP,  sb,  a  small  waggon  in  which  coal  is  brought  to  the  surface 
from  the  *  workings.'    Oom.    M.  T.    01  Skep. 

SKIPPBT  [skip'i't],  ab.  a  long-handled,  spoon-shaped  implement 
used  by  drainers. — Olbb  Hiuub.  Tusser  has  *  skuppat'  for  tne  same 
kind  of  thing : — 

'  with  skuppat  and  skauel^  that  marsh  men  alow.' 

ffusbandlie/umtture,  ed.  E.  D.  S.,  p.  38. 

SKIRT,  y.  a.  to  take  off  the  outside  hay  from  the  cocks  without 
otherwise  disturbing  them. — WBLLiHroTON.  'Mun  we  open  the 
cocks,  Maester P '  *No,  they  bin  only  wet  o'  the  outside,  fu  send 
the  women  to  skirt  'em.' 
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KKIT,  sh.  a  hoax;  a  practical  joke. — ^Pulvbbbatoh.  Qy.  com. 
•They  played' n  off  a  fine  $kU  o'  Cleeton's  cowman  at  Stretton  far — 
persuaaen  'im  as  the  paas'n  'ad  fEmded  'im  for  a  coachman,  an'  'ired 
W!'    * Whad  rar  raps r 

SKITTEB,  V,  a.  to  scatter  sparsely,  as  of  seed,  or  a  few  grains  of 
sand,  and  thus  differs  from  scatter ^  as  applied  to  a  larger  quantity. — 
Whitchtjhoh. 

8XITEB  [skivur^],  «&.,  ohsdU,  a  skewer. — Pulverbatoh.  *The 
butchers  gi'en  yo'  plenty  o'  '^6d  i'  the  thiverz^  now  the  mate's 
sellin'  at  tenpince  an'^a  shillin*  a  pound.'  '  Aye,  if  s  a  good  price  for 
timber.' 

SKIVKR-WOOB  p8d*],  «5.,  ohsoU.  wood  employed  for  making 
skewers — ^usually  Elder- wood. — Ihid,  'Wha'n'ee  done  56th  that 
skiver- li6d  f—jo*  young  dog,  yo'n  bin  makin'  w'istles  stid  o*  akiveri, 
they  bin  all  too  short — 55nna  raich  through  the  fowL' 

SKULIrCAP.    See  Cross-cloth. 

SLAS,  (1)  sb.  the  shoe  or  drag  of  a  waggon  wheel — ^Ellbsmerb.  Cf. 
Slade  (2),  below. 

(2)  sh.  a  long  strip  of  ground. — Pulvbrbatch  ;  Bbidonorth. 
Bailey— ed.  1782— gives,  as  an  '  Old  Word,'  '  Slade,  a  long  flat 
Piece  or  Slip  of  Qroimd.' 
A«S.  Bl<kd,  a  Blade,  plain.    Cf.  Slade  (1),  below.    See  Slang. 

8LADDED,  adj.  a  term  applied  to  fields  when  the  surface  soil  has 
been  wadied  away  by  yery  heavy  rains,  or  when  heavy  rain  has 
fallen  and  Ihe  land  is  crusted  over.— Olbs  Hills.    Cf.  Slerried  o'er. 

8LADB  [slai'd],  (1)  sb.  a  patch  of  ground  in  a  ploughed  field  too 
wet  for  grain,  and  therefore  left  as  greensward. — Ellesmbbe,  WeUh- 
ampton.  See  Sladcy  in  Hal.  QL  Slad  (2),  above;  also  Gall  (3). 
See  Slade-grass,  below. 

[2)  ib.  a  sledge  for  carrying  implements  from  one  field  to  another. 

Dlee  Hills. 

*  Hec  iralia,  a  sled.' — NomindUy  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i. 
p.  232. 

'  O.N.  ihx^,  to  trail ;  «2o%t,  what  is  tladed  or  dragged  along,  a 
brush  harrow.'— Wedq. 

SLABE-0BAS8,  sb,  grass  grown  on  the  tfZaie«,— coarse,  and  of 
inferior  quality ;  it  is,  when  mown,  usually  reserved  for  putting  on 
the  tops  of  haystacks. — Ibid.    See  Slade  (1),  above. 

SLAKE  [slai'k  and  sleek],  v.  a.  to  put  out  the  tongue  in  derision. 
— Whitchttroh. 

SLAM  [slam*],  v.  a.  to  close  a  door  violently.  Com.  *  The  girld 
inna  saucy,  but  'er  shewns  off  'er  temper  i'  slammin^  the  doors  an' 
bangin'  the  tubs.* 

SLAVS,  sb.  a  lon^,  narrow  piece  of  land.  Com.  '  We  bin  despert 
short  o'  meadowm',  theer's  on'y  two,  an'  a  bit  of  a  slang  as  yo'  met'n 
stride  across,  aumust.'    Cf.  Slad  (2).    See  Sling  (1). 

CO  2 
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SLAHHT  [skn-n,  «&.  a  slatterD. — Pulvbrbatch;  Worthbn.  *  Fd 
mak'  that  girld  keep  'erself  a  bit  tidier,  —  whad  a  alanny  'er 
looks !  • 

SLAT  [slat*],  (1^  a  slip  of  wood- — ^Pulvbrbatch.  '  Jiner,  jest  nail 
a  slat  under  this  box-lid,  to  strenthen  it.'    Of.  Slob  (2). 

(2)  V,  a.  to  plaster. — Clee  Hills. 

SLAT  [slai*],  V,  a,  and  v.  n,,  pec.  to  dry  or  wither,  as  of  grass,  &&, 
by  direct  exposure  to  the  sun. — ^Pulverbatch.  *  Pftt  these  yarbs  to 
slay  V  the  sun,  they  bin  ever  so  much  better  than  dried  i'  the  'ouse.' 
A.S.  sledn,  to  kill    Of .  KiUow. 

SLAZT  [slai'zi'],  (1)  poor;  thin;  flimsy, — in  texture  badly  woven. 
— PuLVERBATOH.  *  I  dunna  like  yore  Dowlas-cloth,  if  s  too  «?azy,  an' 
lasses  none ;  I  made  our  John  four  shirts  on  it,  an'  they  wun  done 
directly — ^theer^s  nuthin'  like  a  bit  o*  wham  made.' 

*  I  cannot  well  away  with  such  akezy  stufl,  with  such  cobweb  com- 
positions.'— Howell,  in  Todd. 

*  Sleezy^  weak,  wanting  substance.' — J.,  in  Wedg. 
See  Sleezy,  in  Hal.    Of.  Sayly. 

(2)  adj,  slightly  constructed ;  badly  put  together. — Ibid,     '  Tham 
new  'ousen  by  the  bruck  bin  run  up  despert  slSzy,* 

SLEEPEBS,  sh,  pi.  grains  of  barley  which  do  not  germinate  in  the 
process  of  malting. — Ptjlyerbatoh. 

SLEEPnrO'BEAirrT,  sK  OxaHs  Moba,  two-lobed  Wood-sorreL — 
Pulyerbatch.  Harriet  Humphreys  described  this  plant  as  having 
'  the  most  innicentest  little  bloom  in  the  world.' 

SLENCH  [slensh],  (1)  sb.  a  hind-leg  of  beef  from  the  first  joint, 
including  the  upper  round  and  part  of  the  flank. — Shrewsbury; 
Welltkgton.    Of.  liift-of-beef;    See  Chuck  (1). 

(2)  sh,  same  as  Kench  (2),  q.  v. — Wem.    Slenchin^  is  employed 
like  kench%n\  as  an  alternative  form. 

SLEP,  pret,  slept, — *  'E  elep  well  all  night.*    Com. 

*  Makyng  her  wymmen  ek  to  taken  kep, 
And  wayt  on  hym  anyghtes  whan  he  «/€p.' 

John  Lydgate  (a.d.  1420,  circa).  The  Storie  of  Thebei, 
Specim,  Eng,  Lit,  III.  b,  1.  1360. 

'  A.S«  Bldpan,  pret.  ^Up,  now  corrupted  into  $UptJ 

SLEBRIED  O'ER  [slae-r'id],  same  as  Sladded,  q.  v.— Wem. 
Compare  *  Slorryd.  .  .  .  Lutulentus,^  in  Prompt.  Parv, 

SLIFTEB  [slif -tur'],  sb.  a  long,  narrow  opening.  —  Whitchurch. 
*  Pool  the  window  to,  but  just  lave  a  sli/ter.* 
Pogge  gives  '  Sli/ter,  a  crevice  or  crack.    Lane' 

8LIKE  [slei-k],  adj.  smooth ;  sleek. — Pulvbrbatch.  '  'E  gets  on 
55th  the  Squire  better  than  a  'onester  mon,  'cause  e's  so  dike- 
toDgued.' 
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*■  po  sonde  lie  after  hire  sone^ 
pe  fayrest  WYnunan  under  mone; 
And  seyde  til  hire,  [ialse]  and  $like, 
pat  wicke  i^ral,  |>at  lonle  swike.' 

Havdoh  the  Dane,  1.  1157. 

*  Slykey  or  smothe.     Lents,' — Prompt  Parv. 

'  *  O.lceL  sUkja,  alike  (slick) ;  polire,  levigare,  hlandiri,* — Strat. 
See  below. 

8LI K  kW  [slikTi],  adj.  smooth  and  bright, — ^polished. — Collisrt; 
M.  T.    See  Bplauders. 

SUKEVSIDES,  8b.  smooth,  bright  sides  of  '  faults.'  Com.  M.  T. 
Of.  Slips,  also  SlkkenHdea,  in  Hjll. 

SLUE  [slim*!,  v.  a.  to  do  any  kind  of  work  in  a  careless,  superficial 
manner.  Qy.  com.  '  Glane  that  cubbert  out^  Betsey,  an'  mind  an' 
nod  slim  them  top  shilyes  o'er.' 

Jamieeon  has  '  To  Slim  o'er,  to  do  anything  carelessly  and  insuffi- 
ciently.' 

Compare  '  O.N.  skemr,  yilis,  inyalidus :  at  sUxma  tU,  to  set  slackly 
to  work,'  in  Wedg. 

SLIVO  r^ing*],  (I)  sb.  &  long,  narrow  field, — same  as  Slang,  q.  y. — 
Clbe  Hn.TiS ;  Bbidonobth.  The  term  is  sometimes  employed 
a^jectiyally :  *  Yo'  mun  g5o  alung  the  sling  meadow,  but  the  path 
inna  yery  well  bathered.' 

(2)  same  as  Oarriage,  q.  y. — Sheewsbury. 

8LIVK  [aling'k],  (1)  v.  n.  to  draw  back,  as  a  horse  does  when  going 
to  kicky  or  as  a  dog  when  about  to  bite. — Cokye  Dale  ;  Wem. 

(2)  adj.  moist;  sUmy;  slippery. — GosyE  Dale.  See  Slink,  in 
Wedg. 

SLDTK-VSAL,  sb.  immature  yeal,  being  the  flesh  of  a  three-day  old 
calf. — PuLYEEBATCH ;  Ellesmebe.  *  That  cauye  neyer  'eard  the 
Sabbath-bell — it  wuz  bom  i*  the  middle  o'  the  wik  an'  killed  fiir  Sun- 
day : '  said  apropos  of  some  poor  meat  supposed  to  be  slink-veal ! 

Jamieson  has  '  Slink,  iU-fed  yeal  in  general' 

Pegge  giyes  <  Slink,  a  calf  produced  oef ore  its  time.    Yar.  Dial' 

See  Stf^gge^ixlg-bob. 

SLIPES  [slei'ps],  sb.  pi.  iron  plates  under  the  '  dans '  to  make  them 
drawable.    Com.    M.  T. 

*  0.fl.Germ.  slifan,  slipe;  slide.' — Steat.    See  Dans. 

SLIPPEB,  «&.,  pec.  a  skidpan  for  a  waggon-wheel.  Qy.  com.  Cf. 
Slad  (1). 

SLIPPIirO  [slip'in],  sb,,  obs.  a  large  skein  of  yarn,  as  taken  off  the 
reel. — Pulye&batoh.  Qy.  com.  *  Wen  yo*  gwun  up  i'  the  cheese- 
room,  count  'ow  many  slippin'  s  bin  'angin'  up— I  like  to  know  whad 
sort  of  a  wik*s  work  we  can  shewiL' 

*  A  Slipping,  is  as  much  as  is  wond  upon  the  Reel  at  a  time,  which 
is  generally  about  a  pound  of  Yam.  An  Hank  ifl  a  slipping  made  up 
into  a  knot.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  IIL  ch.  iii.  p.  107. 
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SLIPS,  sb.pl,  smooth  partdngs  in  coal  and  strata. — Colliert  ;  M.  T. 
'  Besides  these  *  [*  principal  faults '],  '  innumerable  minor  fiiults  or 
"  Blips  **  and  '*  $l%linstde$,   aa  they  term  them,  are  met  with.* — Notes 
<m  the  Shropshire  Coal-Fidd,  by  T.  Parton,  F.G.S.,  1868. 
See  SlikeziBides. 

SLIP-SIDE,  prep,  lying  off  on  either  hand  at  some  little  distance 
from  a  place. — ^Pulvbbbatch.     *  Weer  bin  Joneses  gwern  to  live  ? ' 

*  To^rt  someVeer  slip-side  Welli'tfn,  I  blieye.' 

Mr.  Wright  gives  <  8lip^9idey  the  l^t-hand  side.    Leic* 

SLITHEB  [slidh-arH,  (1)  v,  n.  to  slide;  to  slip.  Com.  'Come 
alnng,  an'  we'n  slither  across  the  pooL'  '  I  dama,  Mother  toad  me 
nod  to  go5  o'  the  ice.' 

^A  heavi^  lurch  and  crash  sent  me  slUherina  right  across  the 
saloon. '--/Sfoi^A  Sea  Bubbles,  by  <The  Earl  and  the  JDoctor/  p.  235, 
ed  1872. 

*  Du.  slidderen,  to  slip,  slide.' — ^Wbdg. 

(2)  sb,  a  sUde.  Com.  '  'Ow  bin'ee  gettin'  on  5$th  the  fl5d,  Jim  P ' 
'  Oh  I  rarly,  lad—Mother  an'  the  babby  bin  up-stars,  an'  Bob  an'  me 
han  got  a  stunnin'  slither  V  the  'ouse.' — ^This  dialogae  had  referenoe  to 
a  flool  caused  by  the  Severn  overflowing  its  bi^cs,  and  inundating 
the  houses  in  Coleham  (Shrewsbury),  compelling  the  inhabitants  to 
take  refuee  in  the  upper  rooms,  when,  before  the  waters  receded,  the 
memorably  severe  m>st  of  1878-9  set  in,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
'  Bob  an'  me  to  get  a  stunnin^  slither  i'  the  'ouse ! ' 

SLlYJSE  Fslei'vur'],  sb.  a  long  thin  piece;  a  slice. — Cleb  Hills. 

*  The  owa  5dman  took  a  fine  sliver  off  the  loa£' 

'  That  he  all  hole,  or  of  him  some  slivere? 

Chaucer,  Ttfnltks  and  OresMe,  Bk.  m.  L  1015. 

*  There,  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke ; 
When  down  her  w^y  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.^ 

Hamlet,  IV.  vii.  174. 

Tusser  has  ^  sliuersy  pieces  of  split  wood;  diips. — Ed.  £.  D.  S.,  p. 
61.    See  below.    Cf.  Shiver. 

SLivUHO,  sK  a  branch  cleft  off;  a  splinter  of  wood. — Ibid, 

The  term  sliving  is  more  e£pecially  applied  to  a  branch — ^usually  of 
hedge-row  trees — sliced  off  with  the  natchet  in '  pleaching '  the  hedge; 
but  carpenters  sometimes  use  the  word  thus, — 'We  mun  tak'  a  slivin* 
off  o'  this  side,  an'  then  the  lid  551  fit.' 

•  Slyvynge,  of  a  tre,  or  oJ»er  lyke.    FissulaJ' — Prompt,  Parv. 
A.S.  «2i/an,  to  cleave ;  to  spLt 

SLOB  [slob'l,  (1)  sb,  the  outside  cut  of  a  tree  when  sawn  up  for 
planks.  —  Shebwsburt;  Pulveebatoh  ;  Wbm.     'Wilrit,  han  'ee 
ever-a  slob  as  yo'  coulden  spar'  ? — ^theer  wants  a  bottom  to  the  bee- 
bench.' 
Tusser  has  *  slab '  with  the  same  meaning : — 
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'  Sawne  slah  let  lie 
for  stable  and  stie.'—- ed.  E.  D.  8.,  p.  33. 

(2)  Same  as  Slat  (1),  q.  v.— Oluit. 

SLOBBER,  sb.  thin,  cold  rain,  mixed  with,  snow ;  a  sloppy  sleet. — 
Shbewsbxjby;  PirLysKB atoh  ;  Weh. 

8L0BBEBT,  a^\  cold,  and  wet,  and  sloppy, — '  a  dohhery  day.' — 
Ibid. 

*  Bourbon,        .        .        .        . 
Mort  de  ma  Tie !  if  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  aukedom, 
To  bny  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  fann 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion.* 

K.  Henry  F.,  HL  v.  13. 

8L0FF  [slofj,  V.  n.  to  eat  in  a  slovenly,  greedy  manner. — Pulyxbt 
BATCH.  *  'Ow  that  fellow  does  shjf! — ^I  canna  bar  to  see  'im  o'er  *is 
mate,  Vs  for  all  the  world  like  a  noud  sow  atin'  grains.' 

*  Sloffynge,  or  on-gentyll  etynge.  Voracio,  devwucio,  -IwrcaciktB,' — 
Prompt,  Parv. 

SLOKKACKDI',  adj,  slovenly  and  clumsy  in  appearance :  said  of 
folk, — 'a  great  dommackin*  wench,  or  chap.'— Pin«TEBBATOH.  Qy. 
com. 

8L0H  lesion*  and  slaun-],  sb.  Prunua  epinosa,  the  Sloe.  Com.  The 
fruit  IS  usually  spoken  of  in  the  double  plural  form, — $loti$,  *  8ions  bin 
capitfld  in  Damson  wine — yo'  canna  tell  it  from  Fort'  8lon  ^  sloes  is 
fotmd  in  TJte  Treatise  of  Walter  de  BibUsworthy  xiii.  cent. : — 

*  Le  fourder  que  la  fourdine  porte.' 

*  JVwrder'  is  glossed  ^do-thomey  and  */ourdine,*  *  slon.^  See  Wr. 
yocaba,  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

A.Su  dd,  a  sloe ;  pi.  ddn,    Dan.  eUtaen ;  Sw.  elan, — Idem, 

8L0P-FB0CK,  sb,  a  strong  linen  over-garment,  worn  by  waggoners, 
form-labourers,  and  other  like  folk.---SHitEWSBUBY ;  Ellesmeke. 
Qy.  com. 

Frock  is  here  redundant,  dop  being  an  old  word  meaning  the  same 
thing,  as  in  the  following : — 

'  His  overdoppe  nis  nat  worth  a  myte.* 

Ohauoeb,  G.  633  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

*  8loppe,  mrment.    Mutatoriwn.' — Prompt,  Parv, 
Compare  loeL  yfiraloppr,  an  upper  or  over  garment. 
Cf.  Smock-frock. 

8L0TE8  [sloa'ts],  (1)  sb.  pi.  flat  bars  of  wood  mortised  into  the 
*  oUb  '  of  a  cart  or  waggon  for  the  boards  of  the  body  to  be  nailed  to. 
Qy.  com. 

'  The  StoteSy  are  the  vnder  peeces  which  keepe  the  bottom  of  the 
Cart  together.' — Academy  of  Armory^  Bk.*  m.  di.  viii  p.  339. 

See  £114. 

(2)  $b,  pi,  the  wooden  oross-bars'of  harrows.    Qy.  com. 
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*  The  Slates,  the  oroas  pieoee  [of  HarrowB].*— -Academy  of  Artnonf, 
Bk.  m.  ch.  yiii,  p.  336. 

(3)  See  Sole. 

*  O.FriB.  Blot;  O.H.Qena.  $hz;  vedw.'— Strat. 

*  Vectis,  a  barre,  or  sparre  of  wood.' — Diet.  Etym,  Lai,    Cf.  Blat. 

SLXTD  [dud-],  sh,  wet  mud. — Shrbwbbubt.     Qy.  com. 

SLXTDOE  [slig*],  same  as  above.    Com. 

SLUBET  [sluT^i'],  eh,  thin,  washy  mud, — ^more  liquefied  than  dud, 
&C.,  as  of  half-melted  snow  on  roads.  *  I  remember  whad  a  journey 
I  *ad  the  las'  time  I  wuz  down  'ere ;  the  snow  wuz  gwe'in  &way;  an* 
the  roads  wim  ancler  dip  i'  slurry,^ — ^Atcham  ;  Pulyebbatgh  ;  Wbm  ; 
Ellesmebe.    Qy.  com. 

*  Sloor,  {dory  ...  or  dey).  Cenumy  Limus.  "  To  slorry,  or  make 
foul,  Mordido/* — Gk)ULDM.  *'  SouiUSy  soiled,  slurried,  smutched,  &c  ; 
Souiller,  to  soyle,  slurrie;  Ordiy  fouled,  slurried,  slubbered." — Goto.' 
—Prompt,  Parv,  and  Notes, 

'  O.N.  slor^  undeanness;  slorugr,  dirty.' — ^Wedo. 

SLXrSH,  same  as  Slurry.     Com. 

SLUT  [slut'],  (1)  sb,  an  oven-mop  made  of  rags. — ^Pulverbatch. 
'  Bessey,  bring  the  slut  an'  dane  IJie  oven  out.'  Dick,  hearing  this, 
dryly  observed,  *  Missis,  yo'd*n  better  pikt  'er  in,' — meaning  that 
Bessey  was  slyt  enough  for  anything  I  See  Miilkin  (1),  also  Oven- 
sweep. 

(2)  sh,,  ohs,  a  home-made  candle. — Pulvebbatgh.  The  wick  of 
such  candles  was  often  nothing  more  than  the  cut-off  hem  of  an 
under-garment;  they  were  ruculv  made,  and  were  called  sluts,  to 
evade  the  penalties  which  attached  to  making  candles  without  a 
license,  at  a  time  when  they  were  subject  to  duty. 

SKAT  [smai*],  (1)  v.  n,  to  falter;  to  flinch. — ^Wem.  It  is  often  said 
of  a  horse  after  a  journey,  *  'e  never  stumbled  nor  smayed,* 

(2)  V,  n.  to  fail  in  the  appetite. — Pulvebbatgh;  Bbidqnobth. 
*  Does  'er  smay  in  'er  yettin'  P '  was  invariably  asked  by  an  old  *  beast- 
leech  '  at  Bridgnorth  when  called  in  professionally  to  a  cow. 

(8)  V.  n.  to  wear  a  guilty  look. — Pttlvebbatoh.  *  I  know  right 
well  that  bwoy  sucks  the  eggs,  far  Ven  I  axed  'im  'ow  many  theer 
wuz,  'e  smayed  i'  the  £ace.' 

SMEO  [smeg-],  sh.  a  bit.— Whitchubch,  TiUtock.  *We'n  etten 
every  smeg  o*  that  best  cheese.' 

SMELLEBS,  sh,  pi,  cats'  whiskers. — Pulvebbatgh  ;  Wbm  ;  Elleb- 
MEB&    Qy.  com. 

SMITE  [smei-tl,  sh,  a  small  bit ;  a  mite. — Pulvebbatgh.  *  Han  yo* 
gotten  a  bit  o'^'bacco  P '    *  No,  nod  a  smite.' 

SlUTJLH,  same  as  above. — ^Wem. 

SIutjlhO,  a^\,  pec,  captivating.  —  Pulvebbatgh.  *PoUy  wuz 
prinked  fur  the  far,  an'  'er  looked  right  «mW»n'.' 
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SMOCK  fsmok*],  sb.,  ohs,  a  woman's  chemise.  Com.  *  My  Motlier- 
law  saia  '*  Turn's  wife  'ad  too  many  fine  gownds  fur  'er,"  but  I  toud 
'er  I'd  as  many  good  smocks  as  **  fine  gownds,"  an'  more  than  that, 
they  wun  all  my  own  spinnin'.' 

'  1547.  Au^.  4.  Here  was  wedded  early  in  the  morning  Thomas 
Munslow  Smith  and  Alice  Nycols,  which  wedded  to  him  in  ner  nnock 
and  bareheaded.' — Register  of  Sir  Thcmcu  Boieler,  Yicar  of  Much 
Wenlock. 

'  "  The  mok,^*  quod  he»  '*  that  thou  hast  on  thy  bak, 
Lat  it  be  stiUe,  and  ber  it  forth  with  thee." 


Biforn  the  folk  hir-seluen  strepeth  she, 
And  in  hir  tmohf  with  heed  and  foot  al  bare, 
Toward  hir  feuler  hous  forth  is  she  fare.' 

Chaucer,  E.  890—895  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

'  Alencon,  Doubtless  he  shriyes  this  woman  to  her  amock,* 

1  K,  Henry  VI.,  L  ii.  119. 

'  Colohium,  smoc,  veil  syrc,'  occurs  in  Archhp,  uSl/ric*i  Vocabulary y 
X.  cent.,  and  ^Interula,^  glossed  *amokke*  in  a  Metrical  VocabtUary, 
(perhaps)  xiv.  cent,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  vol.  i.  pp.  25,  182. 

*  Interula,  a  shirt,  the  linnen  next  the  skin.' — Diet,  Etym,  Lai, 
'O.Icel.  tmokkr  ;  O.H.(3brm.  $7noccho;  smock,  intertUa,* — Stbat. 
See  Shift  (5). 

BKOCK,  SKOCK-FBOCK,  sb.,  obsoU,  1  an  oyer-dress  of  strong  linen 
deecendinff  below  the  knees,  worn  by  farm-labourers,  waggoners,  &c. 
Com.  *Whad  says  our  daary-girldP — ^**rd  sooner  '&ve  a  chap  in  a 
rnnock-frock  than  one  o'  them  magpy-tailed  bwtm-polishers." ' 

*  1798.  Sept^  10*^.  Making  two  rmock  Frocks.  16*.'— ParwA  Ac- 
counts, Much  Wenlock. 

Fegge  has  '  Smock-frock^  a  coarse  linen  shirt  worn  oyer  the  ooat  by 
waggoners,  &c.,  called  in  the  South  a  Oaberdine.^ 
Qt  Slop-frock. 

SKTTSE.    See  Kiue. 

SlfAO  [snag*],  (1)  v,  a,  to  trim  or  cut  off  in  a  rough,  slovenly 
manner. — ^Cleb  Hills  ;  Bbidoitobth.  '  W'y  yo'  shear  a  ship ! — see 
'ow  yo'n  snagged  'er ;  yo'n  fat  the  skin  off  i'  places  an'  lef  the  551  on 
an  inch  lung.^    Of.  Kag  (3). 

(2)  V,  n.  to  snap,  as  a  little  cur  would.    Qy.  com.    '  Dimna  let  that 
dog  snag  at  me,  keep  'im  off.' 
Jamieson  has  *  To  Snack,  to  bite  as  a  dog.'    See  Sneig  in  Wedo. 

SHAIL-HOXrSEN,  sb,  pi  snail-shells. — Shrewsburt;  Pulvbrr/ltch. 
Qy.  com. 

*  Tetf^tuio,  gehused  snsBgl,'  occurs  in  Archbp,  JElfrvis  Vocabulary, 
X.  cent,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

SHAKE-WEED,  sb.  Mereuridlis  perinnis,  Dog's  Mercury. — ^Pulver- 

BATCH. 

SHAP  [snap*],  &.  a.  to  make  hot,  hasty  remarks ;  to  take  a  person  up 
shortly.    Com.     *  Well,  yo'  nee'na  snap  my  yed  off,  I  on'y  toud  yo 
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vhad  the  Missis  said.'    '  Snap  !  if  s  enough,  to  make  anybody  mop, 
Ven  they  bin  doin'  thar  best---I  canna  do  no  more.' 

SNAPS  [snai^p],  (1)  v,  a.  to  check  or  rebuke  hastily.  Com. 
<  Dunna  9nape  the  poor  child  like  that,  'e's  doin'  no  'arm.*  '  'E  inna 
so  soon  maped  as  yo'  thinken,  'e's  a  furbidden  young  rascaL' 

Compare  Shakespeare's  '  sneaping  frost,' — Love's  Labour  Lott,  L  i. 
100. 

'  Snaipm,  O.Icel.  sneypa  ?  to  snape,  rebuke.' — Strat.    Cf.  E.  Snub. 

(2)  sb.  a  hasty  rebuke.  Oom.  '  I  never  sid  sich  a  child  as  Johnny, 
il  yo'  gin  'im  a  bit  of  a  9nape  'eH  cry  fur  a  nour.' 

<  My  lord,  I  vill  not  undergo  this  meap  -without  re^.' 

2  K.  Henry  IV.,  JL  I  1S3. 

8HEACH  [snee'ch],  v.  a.,  ohsoU,  to  scorch ;  to  nip. — ^Pulyerbatch. 
The  action  of  both  extreme  heat  and  biting  cold  is  expressed  by  tneach 
and  its  deriratiyes  sneaching  and  Meaehy,  '  Mind  yore  appam,  the 
fire  'U  sneach  it  direo'ly.' 

Compare  '"As  hit  wiarcJite  ant  barst." — Seinte  MarhareU^  IS,  14. 
O.IceL  merJ^'a  ?  shriyel  P '  in  Stra.t. 

Cf.  Snirp. 

SVEACHIHO,  part,  adj\,  obgoU,  scorching ;  nipping. — Ibid.  (1) 
'  Better  laye  the  oyen-door  down  aVile,  for  if  s  aneaehin'  wut.*  (2) 
'  The  sters  bin  twinklin'  pretty  bright,  theer'U  be  a  sneachin*  mKr 
to-nightb' 

SHEACHT^  adj.,  obsols.  same  as  aboye.  ^The  oyen's  despert 
Bneachy  ; ' — *  a  enwu^y  fros*.' — Ibid, 

SVEAD  [sned*],  sb.  the  long  handle  of  a  scythe.     Com. 

*  Scythes  and  meads.' — Auctioneer's  Cataloaue  (Stoddesden),  1870. 

'  These  hedges  are  tensile— they  are  to  be  cut  and  kept  in  order 
with  a  sythe  of  four  foot  long,  and  yery  little  falcated ;  this  is  fixed 
on  a  long  sneed.  or  streight  handle,  and  does  wonderfully  expedite  the 
trimming  of  these  and  the  like  hedges.* — EyELYir's  Sylva  [a.d.  1664], 
xiii.  §  2,  inNares. 

See  Oogs  (1). 

SITEAP.    See  Snape. 

8BIDDLE,  8SIDDLE-0SASS  [snidl],  sb.  a  kind  of  coarse,  broad- 
leayed  grass,  growing  in  marshy  places. — Wem. 

Mr.  Wilbraham  ^yes  '  Sniddte,  or  Hassocks,  that  kind  of  long 
grass  which  grows  m  marshy  places.  Lana  The  Aira  ccespOdsa  of 
liinnseus.' 

Cf.  Sniggle  (2)  and  Sniggle-grass. 

SinO  [snig],  (1)  V.  a.  to  drag  timber  from  the  place  of  felling  to  one 
more  conyenient  for  loading. — ^PxjLyEKBATCH.  Qy.  oom.  *  I  shall  'a 
but  a  poor  chem  to-morrow,  they  wanten  three  o'  the  best  'orses  to 
snig  timber  out  o'  the  coppy.' 

(2)  sb.  a  filmy  substance  formed  by  beer  or  yinegar  in  bottles  or 
taps. — PuLyEEBATCH.  Qy.  com.  *  That's  fine  elanin'I — ^w'en  I  went 
to  fill  the  bottle,  theer  was  a  snig  in  it  as  big  as  my  finger.'  Cf . 
Mother. 
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(3)  aft.  a  litHe  sing. — Oleb  Helus. 

(4)  ah.  an  eeL— WELLnrGTON.    Qy.  oom.    See  Sniggle  (1),  below. 

8B100EB  [smg'ii/],  v.  a.  and  ah,  to  langh  in  a  sneering  way ;  a 
sneering  laugh. — Shrewsbuby  ;  Fulybbbatgh.    Qy.  com. 

SmOOE&IHO,  part.  adj.  meenag.— Ibid.  ^'Fs  a  mak'-game, 
aniggerin'  fop — iJ'ays  o'  the  aniggerj' 

SnOOLEy  (1)  4r&.  an  eeL — ^Wellinoton.     Qy.  com. 

'  Wen  wollers  ban  layes  as  large  as  a  mouse's  ear. 
Then  aniggles  they'n  run,  they  dunna  car  Veer.' 

Local  Doggerel  (Preston  on  the  Weald-Moors). 
See  WoUer. 

(2)  th.  the  caBspitose  rooi-leayes  of  Eridphorum  vagincUum,  Hare-tail 
Ootton-grass. —  Whitohuiioh,  WhixaU  Mom.  Qt.  Sniggle-grass, 
below. 

SHIOOLE-BOOS,  eh.  pi.  large  tuffcs  of  miggle-grass. — ^Ellbsmerb. 
See  below. 

8HIOOLE-OSAS8,  Aira  cceapUosa^  turfy  Hair-grass. — ^Ellesmerb. 
01  Sniddle-grass,  also  Sniszle-grass. 

SnPPBT,  ih.  a  small  bit, — ^  jest  a  snippet.^ — Pulvebbatoh. 

8HIBP  [snur'p'],  v.  a.  to  shrivel ;  to  wither,  as  by  great  heat  or 
extreme  cold. — Atoham  ;  Pxjlverbatch  ;  Wobthen  ;  Cltjw  ;  Wem, 
Snirp  in  the  simple  form  of  the  verb  appears  to  be  near^  obsolete 

[1875],  but  " 

mighfy  whot, 
tatoe  tops  bin 

'  BnuTpe,  V.  n,  become  shriyelled. — ^Bel.  Ant,  ii.  211.  Sw.  anSrpa.* 
— OoL.    Gf.  Sneaoh. 

SVIBPBD-UP,  part.  adj.  cross-gndned ;  sulky. — ^Wbm.  *  Snirped-up^ 
like  a  swinged  pig's  eye,'  is  a  proyerbiid  expression  commonly  applied 
to  persons  of  peryerse,  sulky  temper :  it  is  also,  but  less  frequently, 
used  apropos  to  things  shrivelled  up. 

SHIBPT,  adj.  same  as  above. — Ibid. 

SH1Y1JI&  [snei'yin],  part.  adj.  swarming ;  abounding :  said  chiefly 
of  insect-life,  or  vermin,  as  rats,  &c.,  but  sometimes  of  people. — 
Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatoh  ;  Worthen.  '  The  cabbitch  bm  %niv%n* 
55th  green  grubs ;  they'n  ete  the  layes  to  the  very  stalk.'  And  see 
example  under  Sodger. 
Compare  Chaucer's  '  snewede : ' — 

*  Withonte  bake  mete  was  nevere  his  hous, 
Cf  flessch  and  fissch,  and  (hat  so  plentevous. 
Hit  inewede  in  his  hous  of  mete  and  drvnke.' 

The  Prologue,  1.  346,  ed.  Moms. 

SHIZZLE-OBASS,  eb.  turfv  Hair-grass.— Welunoton. 

*  *'  Why  it  brings  nowt  but  mfiizzU-grau  an'  'ardyeds,"  said  afE^mer 
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vho  was  particularly  careful  to  point  out  tlie  bad  qualities  of  a  certain 
field,  when  appealing  against  the  valuation  of  nis  fium.' — Science 
Gossip,  p.  227,  Oct  1870. 
See  Sniggle-grass. 

SlfOFFLE  [snof'llt?.  n,  to  speak  through  the  nose. — ^Pulyerbatch  ; 
Clitk;  Wem.  '  xo'  met'n  as  good  send  a  pig  on  a  naxrand  as  a 
fellow  that  snoffles  athatn«'  Such  a  person  is  sometinieB  spoken  of 
as  being  '  snoffle-snouted,* 

'  DxL  snuffdeuy  to  breathe  through  the  nose.' — Wkdg. 

SlfOODOB  J[8nooj*],  v,  n.  to  lie  snug  and  close ;  to  press  down;  to 
nestle:  chiefly  applied  to  the  pose  of  the  head, — '*Er'd  got  'er  'ead 
snoodged  on  *ia  breast'— Sheewsbttby  ;  Worthen.  Qy.  com.  See 
Snudge  in  Wedg. 

SHOODChlHO,  part.  adj.  sitting  close :  said  of  head-gear, — '  'Er'd 
got  some  little  snoodgin'  bonnet  on.' — ^Wobthen. 

SlfOW-BALLS,  8b.  ph  the  flowers  of  Viburnum  Opulus,  common 
Guelder  Rose.    Com. 

SVOW-BIBDS,  8b.  pi  Fieldfares.— Clun.  These  birds  are  observed 
to  come  in  large  flocks  on  the  approach  of  snow  or  wintry  weather, 
whence  their  local  name  of  Snow-birds.  Of.  Storm-cock  (1).  See 
Fildefare. 

SlfOWL  [snou*!],  v.  n.  to  say  peevish,  disagreeable  things.. — 
Wokthen.     '  The  Missis  is  al'ays  snowlin*  an'  grumpin'  about' 

SOBBEB  [sob'urH,  v.  n.  to  simmer ;  to  boil  slowly. — Pulvbrbatch. 

*  Them  tatoes  6^n  be  spiled,  they'n  bin  9obberin'  this  'afe  'our.'  Of. 
Wallop  (1). 

BOBBIN -WET,  adj.  soaking-wet  —  Shrewsbury;  Pulvbrbatch. 

*  Theer's  sich  a  je'ow  o'  the  grass  an'  tillin',  my  fit  an'  legs  bin  sobbin- 
wet.'  [I  have  only  heard  it  as  soppin-toet.—^.  W.  S.]  Cfl  Sogrgen- 
wet. 

SOCK  [sok*],  sh.  liquid  manure  ;  the  drainage  of  a  dung-hill.     Com. 

*  It's  a  downright  shame  that  meadow  inna  ptit  to  thar  farm,  fnr  all 
the  sock  o'  the  foud  gwuz  into  it,  an'  the  paas'n  gets  the  benefit.'  Of. 
W.  socky  a  drain. 

SOCK-HOLE,  8b.  a  pit  for  the  sock  to  drain  into ;  a  cess-pooL — New- 
port,   Qy.  com. 

SODDEnH-WET  [sod-nin],  same  as  Sobbin-wet»  above.— Elleb- 

SODDEB  [sod'ur'  and  sau'dur'],  sb.  and  v.  a.  solder;  to  solder. 
Com.  '  i  mils'  tak'  the  coffee-pot  to  be  soddered,  but  they  maken  the 
sodder  so  soft  now,  it  lasses  none.' 

*  The  decoction  of  Veronica  dronken,  doth  soder  and  heale  all  firesh 
and  old  wounds. '—Lyte's  Herbal  [a.d.  1596],  p.  31,  in  Bible  Word- 
Book. 

*  Fr.  Souder,  joindre  des  pieces  de  mital  ensemble.  To  solder  or 
soder.* — Ohahb. 
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SODOEB  [soj-urH,  sh,  a  soldier.  Com.  *  Sosebry  wuz  snivin'  68th 
wdgera  o'  SaturaiEiy — ^the  Cayaltry  bin  up,  an'  theer  wuz  a  ridgment  o' 
regulars  gwein  through.' 

'  My  humble  knapsack  a'  my  wealth, 
A  poor  and  honest  sodger,* 

BoBEBT  BiTBirs,  Poe/M,  p.  237, 1.  6,  c.  2. 

SOFT-MELCHED,  same  as  Easy-melohed,  q.  v. — Pulyebbatoh.  See 
Melch-cow. 

SOO,  (1)  sb,  a  blow.  Qy.  com.  '  'E  gid  'im  sich  a  sog  i'  the  guts,  'e 
didna  want  another.'    Gt  Sogger,  below. 

(2)  V.  n.  to  deal  one  blow.  —  Gollieby.  8oggxrC  is  striking 
repeatedly. 

SOG-OEV  [sog'i'n  and  sog'n],  «(.,  obsoh.  a  soaking. — ^Pulybbbatgh. 
'  Wun  yo'  ketoht  i'  the  thunder-starm  o'  Saturd'y  P — ^I  got  a  pretty 
9oggen,^ 

*  Soggon.    Aquosm.^ — Prompt.  Parv.    *  O.N.  aXiggr,  wet,*  in  Wkdg. 

SOOOSV-WET,  adj.,  ohsols.  soaking-wet. — Ibid.    Cf.  Sobbin-wet 

SOOOEB  [sog-nr'  and  seg-ur*!,  (1)  sb.  a  heavy  blow. — ^Pulyebbatoh. 
Qy.  com.  *  'E  ffid  the  poor  lad  sioh  a  Begger  i'  the  stomach  tell  it  took 
'is  breath  away.     Of.  Sog  (1),  above. 

(2)  Bb,  a  thimip. — Ibid,  <  'E  loost  the  bag  oS  'is  shdother  sich  a 
Bogger.^ 

SOLE  [soai],  Pulyebbatoh.  [soui],  Clee  Hills,  ab.,  obs,  a  wooden 
collar,  shaped  like  a  bent  bow,  which  went  round  the  neck  of  a  stalled 
beast,  the  ends  fitted  into  a  movable  '  slote '  or  cross-bar  at  the  top, 
and  by  this  means  the  sole  was  fiEMtened:  it  was  employed  for 
tethering  purposes. 

Tusser  mentions  *  boUb*  amongst '  ffiUbandlie  fumihtre.*  See  p.  38, 
ed.  R  D.  S. 

'  SooUf  beestys  te3rynge.  Trimembrdle.  "  Sole,  a  bowe  about  a 
beestes  necka" — ^PALsa.  *'  Bestia,  a  sole  to  tie  beasts." — Qotjldu* — 
Prompt.  Parv,  and  Nates, 

A«».  Bolu^  a  rope  to  moor  a  boat.    See  Slote  (3). 

SOLID,  adj,  grave;  serious;  sedate.  Com.  'Whad's  the  matter, 
Maister  ? — yo'  looken  as  solid  as  owd  times.'  *  No,  most  the  pity,  if  s 
nuthin'  like  owd  times  sence  these  Badicals  bin  carryin'  all  afore  'em, 
an'  pertendin'  to  be  the  farmers'  Mends — but  gie  me  poor  owd 
l^consfild.'  This  was  said  in  reference  to  the  eventful  (General 
Election  of  1880. 

SOLLAB  [solni/l,  (1)  «&.,  obs.  %  a  ceiling ;  an  upper-flooring. — ^Pul- 
yebbatoh. *  Tne/n  got  a  bit  on  a  ]ut  o*  the  side  o'  the  Wimb'ry-'iU, 
but  theer's  no  soUar  to  it,'  %.  s.  no  ceiling, — open  to  the  roof. 

Mr.  Wedffwood  explains  scittar  to  be  '  properly,  sunply  a  flooring, 
then  applied  to  floors  or  stages  in  different  parts  of  tne  house.  It. 
solarOy  sdlatOy  a  floor  or  ceiling ;  solars,  a  story  of  any  building,  from 
sfdarsy  to  sole,  to  floor,  or  ceil. — ^Flobio  (a.d.  1680).'    See  below. 

(2)  «6.,  ohs.  ?  a  ffarret;  a  loft. — Ibid,  '  Tak'  them  apples  an'  pars 
an'  sprade  'em  o'  me  sdlar  flur.' 
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*  Maid68;  mustard  seede  gather,  for  being  too  ripe, 
•       •■••••••• 

Then  dresse  it  and  laie  it  in  roller  rjp  BweeAe.' 

TirsSEB,  Fiue  Hundred  Fointes  of  Good 
HxAtibandrie  [August]. 

In  Ad$  L  13 ;  ix.  37,  where  the  A,  V.  has  an  *  upper  room  or 
chamber/  the  Wicliffite  yersion— ed.  1388— has  '  BciUrJ 

Ghrose  gives  '  Seller,  or  Solar,  An  upper  chamber  or  lofL  From 
the  Latin,  wlarium,    8.' 

<  Solariufn,  up-flor,'  occurs  in  a  Semi-Saxon  Vocahdary,  ziL  cent., 
in  Wr.  Yocabs.,  voL  i.  p.  93. 

'  Sdere,  or  lofte.  Solarium^  hedhwa,  fMnianum,  '^Sollar  a  chambre, 
solier.  SoUer  a  lofte,  gamier,^' — Palso.  "  Hedeca,  didtur  solarium 
dependens  de  parietibus  cenaculi.  Menianum^  solarium,  dictum  a 
menibus,  i.  muris,  quia  muiis  solent  addi." — Obtus.* — Prompt,  Parv, 
and  Notes. 

*  Solarium  .  .  .  the  solar  in  the  house.' — Did,  Etym.  Lai. 

'O.Fr.  solier;  charpente,  plancher,  plateforme,  ^tage,  chambre 
haute,  grenier.' — ^Bub. 

BOLLAB  HIGH,  pkr.,  obs.  1  as  high  as  the  ceiling.— /Mti.  *  Is 
^rore  pi^  aumust  fat,  John  P '  '  No,  *e  dunna  get  on  mighty  &st,  'e*s 
sich  a  piddlin'  ater, — if  s  time  'e  wuz  eoUar  Hgh  [slaughtmd  and  hung 
up  by  the  heels],  for  it*s  bhu^-quarter  at  our  'ouse.'  See  Sollar  (1), 
aooTO. 

son),  ih.  sand.  Com.  *  Tbeer's  no  sond  to  be  'ad  no  nigher  than 
Exford's  Qreen,  an'  it's  more  than  it's  wuth  to  fiitch  it' 

'  Fer  in  Northumberlond  the  wawe  hir  caste, 
And  in  the  eond  hir  ship  stiked  so  faste. 
That  thennes  wolde  it  noght  of  al  a  tyde.' 

OsAUOBR,  B.  509  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 
A.S.  eondy  sand. 

SOVOOW  [song'oe],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  glean. — ^Whitohubch  ;  Ellbb" 
MEBE.     A  'Border'  word — apparently  imported — ^which,  though  it 
obtains,  is  not  in  much  usa    iu:.  Wilbraham  giyes  it  as  a  CSieshire 
word. 
Bandle  Holme  has  *  Gleaning  or  Leesing  or  Songoing,* 
'  Dan.  sanke,  to  gather,  cuU,  glean,  pick.' — ^Wedo. 
See  Lease,  also  Swingle  (3). 

SOnrOCKDra,  part,  loitering ;  idling.— Chubch  Strbttoit. 

SOOFLE  [soop-l],  (1)  adj.,  var.  pr.  supple.     CJom. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  reduce  inflammation  by  fomenting ;  to  render  pliant  by 
external  apnlications. — Pulyesbatoh;  WoBTHEir.  'Ifs  a  deepert 
bad  sprain,  out  if  yo'n  get  some  o'  owd  Lewis's  iles,  they  bin  capital 
to  $o<^le  the  jint  an'  swage  the  swellin'.' 

'The  soTeraine  weede  betwixt  two  marbles  plains 
Shoe  nownded  small,  and  did  in  peeces  bruze ; 
And  then  atweene  her  lilly  handes  twaine 
Into  his  wound  the  juice  thereof  did  soruze ; 
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And  round  about,  as  ehe  oould  well  it  uze, 
The  flesh  therewith  shee  suppled  and  did  steepe, 
T'abate  all  spasme,  and  soke  the  swelling  bruze.* 

Sfenseb,  F,  Q.y  Bk.  ILL  c.  y.  st.  Txiriii. 

'To  make  a  thing  which  is  hard  and  rough,  soft;  to  soften,  to 
9ujM}le.* — ^Hollyband's  Dictionaries  1593. 
Mr.  Halliwell  says  '  Supple  is  now  used  only  as  an  a^jectiye.' 
*  O.Fr.  Boplier,  aouploier;  .  .  .  plier.' — Bub. 

BOOB  [sooV],  adj.  bad  (in  execution)  ;  poor  (in  quality);  difficult ; 
incorrigible. — Shbewbbtjby  ;  Pulyeiibatch.  *  'E's  maden  a  soor  job 
on  it.'  *  They  bin  a  ioor  lot  o'  ship.'  *  IVe  got  a  soor  job  'ere.'  * 'E's 
Ajioor  chap,  I  doubt  'e'U  neyer  be  no  good:' — are  instances  of  the 
diyerse  senses  in  which  this  term  is  lued:  it  has  a  wide  range  of 
application.  A  story  is  told  of  the  newly-appointed  Rector  of  a  certain 
parish,  who  interrogated  his  derk  as  to  what  his  congregation  thought 
of  his  preaching.  The  clerk  was  reticent — he  did  not  '  like  to  say/ 
The  Rector  was  urgent  *  Well,  Sir,'  said  the  derk,  <  if  I  mun  tell  yo', 
they  sen  as  yo'  bin  a  mighty  »oor  'ond  at  it.' 

'But  curssed  be  he  that  doeth  the  worcke  of  Gk)d  negligentli  or 
^efullie.  A  Boore  word  for  them  that  are  neglygent  in  dyscharge- 
inge  theyr  office,  or  haue  done  it  fraudidentlye,  mr  that  is  the  thynge 
that  maketh  thepeople  yll.' — ^Latiheb,  The  PloughmrBy  p.  21. 

See  Sorey  in  "Wedg. 

SOBBOWFTTL-MOHDAT,  sK  the  first  Monday  following  the  dose 
of  the  haryest  weeks. — ^Pulyerbatgh.  On  this  day  the  farm-labourers, 
resuming  the  usual  order  of  work,  are  put  upon  the  wonted  allowanoe 
of  *  drinli:,'  of  which  during  the  haryest  tiiey  haye  had  no  stint^ — 
hence  they  giye  to  it  the  name  of  Sorrowfut-Monday. 

BOSS,  V,  n.  to  plump  down ;  to  sit  down  d  Vahandon, — ^Whitohuboh. 
'  'Er  909aed  down  i'  the  cheer  all  at  wunst.'  The  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  person  who  has  a  bad  seat  in  the  saddle, — '  Theer  'e  gdda 
«OM»n  on  'is  'oss.'  The  word  9os$ — neyer  used  of  hard  substanoefl — 
would  seem  to  be  of  onomatopoetic  origin. 

Jamieson  has  *  8o89y  the  flat  sound  caused  by  a  heai^  but  soft  body, 
when  it  comes  hastily  to  the  ground,  or  squats  down. 

SOUGH  [suf],  (1)  ah,  a  coyered  drain,  as  from  a  sink;  also  such  a 
one  as  goes  through  a  hedge-bank  from  one  fidd  to  another.    Oom. 
W.  wchy  a  sink,  a  drain.    Of.  Sock. 

(2)  [soo*],  V.  n.  to  wail,  as  the  wind  before  rain. — Olttk  ;  Wem. 

*  In  which  ther  ran  a  BW3nnbel  in  a  swough^ 
As  though  a  storm  schulde  bersten  eyery  bough.' 

Ohattgeb,  The  KnighUB  Tale,  L  1121,  ed.  MorriB. 

'  I  saw  the  battle,  sair  and  teugh, 
And  reeking-red  ran  monie  a  sheugh, 
My  heart,  for  fear,  gae  sough  for  eoughJ 

BoBEBT  BuBNS,  Foems,  p.  230, 1.  27. 

Jamieson  giyes  'To  Souchy  Soogh,  Swouchy  to  emit  a  rushing  or 
whistling  sound,  with  the  corresponding  substantiye  forms  for  a 
rushing,  whistling  soimd,  and  also  a  deep  sigh.' 

A.S.  &w6gany  to  sound,  to  howl  as  the  wind. 
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SOTTOHIH*  [soo-in],  sh.  the  wailing  sound  of  the  wind  befoie  rain, 

SOTTL-CAKE  [soa-l],  sb.,  ohsA  a  dole-cake  for  All-Sonls*  Day,  made 
of  very  light  dongh,  sweetened  and  spiced,  and  of  oval  form.— 
PuLYERBATCH ;  Wem.  SotU-cdkes  were  made  as  late  as  1840  or 
thereabouts,  and  dispensed,  according  to  old-established  nsage,  by 
Mrs.  (Mary)  Ward  of  Ohurton,  a  truly  venerable  Dame,  who,  having 
exceeded  a  century  of  age,  died  in  Jan.  1853. 

'  Aubrey,  in  the  Remains  of  Qontilisme,  MS.  Lansd.  227,  says  that 
in  his  time  [latter  half  17th  cent.]  in  Shropshire,  &c.,  there  was  set 
upon  the  board  a  high  heap  of  Botd-cahes^lymg  one  upon  another, 
like  the  picture  of  the  shew-bread  in  the  old  Bibles.  They  were 
about  the  bigness  of  twopenny  cakes.' — ^Bband's  Papular  AntiquUiei, 
voL  i.  p.  393. 

*  8oul-ma88-Cdke8  are  certain  Oaten  Cakes,  which  some  of  the 
wealthier  sort  of  persons  in  Lcmcaahire,  Herefordshire,  &c  use  still  to 
give  the  poor  on  All-SouU  day  {Novemh,  2),  who  take  themselves 
obliged  to  say  this  old  verse  in  retribution, 

€k>d  have  your  Said, 
Bones  and  AIL' 

Blottxt's  Gheeographia,  p.  598. 
See  ^.  d;  Q.  (5th  S.,  z.  426). 

SOITLIHG.  See  Bk.  IL,  Folklore^  &c.,  'Customs  connected  with 
Days  and  Seasons '  {All  Soxd^  Day). 

SGTJB-DOCBI,  sb.  Rumex  acetoBa,  common  SorreL  Com.  Walter  de 
Biblesworth  says — 

'  Pur  sauce  vaut  la  aurele.' 

'  Sour-doJeke '  is  given  as  the  gloss  of  *  iurele.'  See  Wr.  vocabs.,  voL 
L  p.  162.    Cf.  Sour-sauce,  below. 

BOTJBIll'G,  sb.  buttermilk  put  into  cream  to  prepare  it  for  the  chum 
when  not  sour  enough. — Pulvebbatoh.  *In  winter- time  a  little 
eowrirC  put  i'  the  crame-stean  saves  it  [the  cream]  throm  g^eln  bitter, 
an'  it  parts  sooner.' 

SOTTB-SAIJCE,  same  as  Sonr-dook,  above,  q.  v.    Com. 

SPAH-GIJTTER,  sb.  a  drain  made  by  placing  three  common  bricks 
against  the  £Etce  of  the  coal,  to  carry  off  the  water  to  the  '  sump.' 
The  bricks  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  triangle — one  is  laid  flat,  the 
others,  at  each  end  of  it,  slope  upwards  till  they  meet  at  the  apex. — 
COLLIBEY,  Old  Park;  M.  T. 

SPABABLES  [spaar'-u'blz],  sb.  pi.  shoemakers'  ^sprigs'  —  small 
headless  nails  of  brass  or  iron.  Properly  ^parrmo-biUey  firom  their 
shape. — PiTiiVEitBATCH.  Qy.  com.  '  xo'  mun  get  tuthi^  spcarMes 
piit  i'  the  'eels  o*  them  boots,  else  yo'n  be  runnin'  all  asiden.' 

'  Cob  clouts  his  shoes,  and  as  the  story  tells, 
TTia  tiiiumb-nailes  par'd,  afford  him  sperrdbles,^ 

Herricky  p.  266,  in  Nabbs, 

Amongst '  Nails  without  Heads,'  Bandle  Holme  enumerates,  *  Spar- 
row BUIb,  Nails  to  clout  Shooes  withaL' — Academy  of  Armory,  ok. 
m.  ch.  vii.  p.  300. 
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SFASE-BIB  [spaaVib  and  spaar'-i'p],  sh.  the  rib  of  a  bacon-pig 
after  the  flitch  has  been  cut  off.     Com. 

'  The  8par-B%bs,  the  Bibs  when  they  are  cut  from  the  eddes  of  such 
Pork  as  is  intended  for  Bacon.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  UL  ch. 
iii  p.  88. 

Of.  Bald-rib. 

BPAEBXE  [spaa-r'kl],  eh,  a  spark. — Shrewsbury;  Pclvbrbatch; 
Olxtn.  '  Whad*s  the  matter  55th  the  child's  arm  ? '  *  Wy  a  sparUe 
fled  out  o*  the  fire  an'  burnt  ii '  *  Whad'n'ee  piit  to  it  P '  '  ^me  sinna- 
green  an'  crame»  that's  the  best  the  thing  as  I  knowed  on.' 

*  Chylde  Florent  yn  hys  f eyre  wede 
Sprange  owt  as  aparkylle  on  glode.' 

The  Emperor  Octavtauy  1.  962,  Percy  Soc.,  ed.  1844. 

*  Sparkle f  of  fyyr.    ScirUilla,  favilla,* — Prompt.  Farv, 

SPABLING  [spaa-r'lin],  sb,  a  thin,  puny  little  child. — Polvbrbatch. 
'  Inna  that  child  a  eparlin'  fur  a  six  yer  owd  P '  '  Aye,  ifs  a  poor 
ayen.'  The  term  is  sometimes  used  as  a  redundant  adjectiye, — '  it's 
a  poor,  little  eparliv^  child.'  A.S.  eposr,  spare  +  ^i^^9y  &  diminutive 
sumx. 

BPABBOW-GEASS,  sh.  asparagus.     Com. 

SPATTLE - SPOTTLE  [spat-1],  (1)  Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch; 
Elubsmerk  Qy.  com.  [spotl],  (1)  Newport;  Ludlow,  Bur  ford, 
V.  o.  to  splash.  *  W'y  'ow  yo'n  dagged  yore  throck!'  *0h,  it  inna 
much,  it  s  on'y  9p(Med  a  bit.'    A.S.  apdtlian,  to  &oth,  fume. 


is  sprinkled  or  splashed  with  whitewash  by  means  of  a  flat  brush. — 
Ellesicere.  Qy.  com.  '  Jenny,  yo'  g5o  an'  axe  Betty  Dulson  if 
'er'U  lend  me  'er  Vitewesh  bruisn  to  spattle  the  aister  wuth^ — we 
maun  'iiye  it  clean  'gen  Ohris'mas.'    See  Aiater  (1).- 

(3)  V.  a.  to  pepper, — ^a  sportsman's  phrase. — ^PuiiVERBATCH.  *  Well, 
young  fellow,  weer  han  yo'  bin  all  onder  P '  '  Fye  bin  all  round  the 
ooppy,  an'  the  sidelant-leasow  after  quice.'  'Han'ee  killed  any?' 
'  Aye,  I  shot  three,  an'  BpaUled  tuthree  more.' 

(4)  V.  a.  to  fritter  away :  said  of  money. — ^Pulyerbatch  ;  Wem  ; 
Ellesmerb.  '  Nancy  Furber  dunna  mak'  a  very  good  &yen  for  a 
poor  men's  wife,  an'  see  the  way  *er  apatUee  'er  wag^  in  bits  an' 
dabs.'    See  Spattling-money,  below. 

8PATTLED,  part,  pasty  sl.'^  slightly  intoxicated. — ^Pulyerbatch  ; 
Wem.  *  Wuz  the  Maister  drunk  las'  night  P  *  *  No,  'e  wunna  drunk, 
o'y  a  bit  epattled.'    Of.  Freah  (1),  also  Totty. 

SPATTLIHO-MOHEY,  sh.  same  as  Butter-money^  q.  y.,— money 
which  coming  in  small  sums,  is  expended  for  trifling  purchases. — 
Pulverbatch  ;  Weh  ;  Ellesmere.  '  I  say,  Missis,  yo^n  too  much 
spattlifC -money,  I  wunna  a  so  much  butter  sent  to  markit  eyery  wik, 
yo]  maun  try  an|  get  some  more  cheese  from  somew'eer; — thatll 
bring  the  money  in,  in  a  lump.'  Compare  '  spending  siluer '  in  Ihe 
following : — 

DD 
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* ...    80  plesannt  and  so  seroisable 
Ynto  the  wyf  ,  wker  as  he  was  at  table. 
That  she  wolde  snffre  him  no  thing  for  to  paye 
Por  bord  ne  clothing,  wente  he  neuer  so  gaye ; 
And  spending  6i7tx«r  nadde  he  ryght  yiiow.' 

Ohaugeb,  G.  1018  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

Compare  8patU%ng{-7n<mey^  with  '  Splarplynge  or  scateiynge  (qxiHe- 
lynge  .  .,  K.).     Dissipacio*  in  Prompt,  Parv, 

SPAUM  [spann*],  {I)  sb.  and  v,  a.,  var.  pr.  a  span ;  to  span — as  by 
the  extended  hiand.  Qy.  com.  *  That  young  55man's  mighty  taper 
i'  the  middle,  yo'  met'n  apaun  *er  round. 

'  A.S.,  O.H.Qerm.  ^pannan^  span  {iendere,  nederey — Stbat. 

(2)  $b.y  pec  measurement  by  paces,  as  of  land,  —  'that  plack's 
about  three  rood  by  my  «paun.' — PiiLyEBBATOH. 

(3)  V.  Ow,  pec,  to  measure  by  paces. — IJnd,  *'0w  much  tatoe 
ffround  han'ee  got  this  time ?'  'Well,  accordin'  as  I  apaun  it^  about 
four  rood — ^I  dimna  know  whad  thejr'n  mak'  it  doth  the  chain.' 

8PATTHEB  [spau'nur'],  sb,  a  turn-screw ;  a  ^  wienchy'  used  by  black- 
smiths.   Qy.  com. 

SPAWL  fspau'l],  v.  0.  to  slice  off:  said  of  wood, — a  carpenter's 
term. — Clitn. 

SPAWLED,  part,  adj,  same  as  Shaked,  q.  v. — Shbewsbubt. 

SPEECH,  V,  n.  to  bulge,  as  of  a  wall, — '  that  wall  speeches  out  abore 
a  bit' — Clbb  Hills. 

SPICE-BALLS,  same  as  Faggits,  q.  v. — Weh  ;  Ellbsxerb. 

SPICT  [spei'si'],  ad/.^pec.,  «Z.1  smartly  dressed.  Qy.  com.  *I  aid 
Bess  at  the  Olub,  an'  onoommon  spicy  er  wuz — downright  smitin.' 

SPIOOT-STEAH,  eb.  a  large  earthen  jar  shaped  like  a  barrel  stand- 
ing endwise,  and  haying  an  orifice  at  the  lower  end  to  admit  a  spigot 
Qy.  com.  *  Theer^s  two  or  three  little  casks  an'  a  spigoistean  i'  tiie 
catalogue,  if  they  gwtm  chep  I  should  like  to  '&ye  em,  they  bin  bo 
ready  for  a  drop  o*  wine  or  metheglin.'    See  Stean. 

SPIKE-POLE,  sb,  a  light  pole  furnished  with  a  spike  at  one  end, 
used  to  ffet  down  the  loose  portions  of  the  roof,  when  the  miners 
cannot  otnerwise  reach  it  for  tne  purpose  of  testing  it.     Oom.    M.  T. 

SPILE  [spei'l],  sb,  dross;  rubbish. — Shrewsbury.  Qy.  com.  A 
man  complained  that  some  *  slack '  from  Short  Hill  was  fuU  of '  spQt^ 
that  would  not  bum.    Of.  Spoil. 

SPIHK,  sb,  the  Chaffinch. — Bridgnorth.  Probably  called  Spinh 
£rom  its  alarm  note.     Qrose  has  *  Spink,  a  chaffinch.    N.' 

*  Hie  rasteUus,  A*  spynke,'  occurs  in  an  English  Vocdbulary,  in  Wr. 
Yocabs.,  Tol.  i  p.  189.  Dr.  Stratmann  explams  it  as  the  *  FringHla.* 
See  OhinJc^cliink. 

SPINHET,  sb,  a  small  plantation. — ^Ludlow  ;  I^ewport. 
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'.    .    .    alasl  alas! 
Had  her  horse  but  been  fed  upon  English  grass, 
And  sheltered  in  YorkBhirer  spinneys.* 

Thomas  Hood,  Miss  Kilinansegg,  &o.,  *  Her  Accident.' 

Mr.  Halliwell  says  that  *  spinney,  meaning  a  small  plantation, 
occurs  in  Domesday  Book.'  From  O.Fr.  espinnye, '  a  thorny  plot,  place 
full  of  briers,'  Ck)tgraye;  which  is  from  JJat.  spinitum,  a  thicket  of 
thorns.    Of.  Ooppy,  also  Hay. 

SPIHHIira  STBEET  TABV ,  phr.  gossipping  up  and  down  streets 
or  lanes  instead  of  stopping  at  home  to  work.  —  Shbewsbuby; 
PuLYKBBATOH.  '  If  8  a  sname  to  see  that  great  wench  spinnin^  streii 
yam  awile  the  poor  owd  mother's  lef  to  do  all  the  work.^ 

SPIRT  [spui^tlyt;.  n.  to  'sprit'  or  sprout  abnormally :  said  of  grain, 
&0,  Com.  'They  sen  the  corn's  spirt  sadly ;  but  it's  no  65nder,  the 
weather's  bin  so  muckery — ^it'll  spirt  standin'  now  if  s  ripe.' 

'  1584-5.  This  yeare  the  somm  and  hanrieat  tyme  was  so  unseason- 
able that  husband  meen  could  not  get  in  their  come  but  mutche  of  it 
was  layd  flat  to  the  grownde,  and  so  by  meanes  spirtid,  and  whe'  the 
reast  that  stood  upp  beinge  ripe  was  rept,  yet  by  the  reason  of  con- 
tynuaU  shures  was  mutche  spirtid,  and  in  hajst  howsed  scannt  seasonid 
by  w*^  unseasonablenes  Rye  that  was  beffore  harvist  at  15  &  l/6d  the 
bushell  cam  to  ijs  4d  the  bushell  and  all  othem  grayne  in  lycke  order 
and  rate  and  so  lycke  to  coom  derer.' — Early  Chronicles  of  Shrews^ 
hury  {Taylor  M8,),  in  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  ArchceohgicaX  and 
Natural  History  Society* 

See  Sprout,  in  Wedo. 

SPIBT  [spei-h'r'i'],  adv.  tail  and  weak, — '  shot  up.' — ^Pulybrbatch  ; 
Wem.  '  I  dunna  like  beans  set  among  the  tatoes,  they  growen  spiry 
an'  bringen  nuthin'.' 

*  Svyryn\  as  come  and  oJ>er  lyke,    Spico.* — Prompt  Farv, 

•  W.  spira^  to  shoot  up.' — Wedo. 

SPIT,  sb.  a  spadeful  of  soil  in  digging. — Much  Wenlook. 
*Du.  spiUen,  to  dig.'—WEDa. 

SPITTLE,  sb.  a  spade. — Craven  Arms;  Bishop's  Castle;  Clun; 
Glee  Hili^;  Corye  Dale;  Ludlow. 

SPITTLE-TSEE,  sb.  the  handle  of  a  spade.— 76t(f.     See  Tree  (2). 

SPLATTDEBS  [splau'dur'z],  sb.  pi.  balls  of  ironstone  as  big  as  a 
man's  hand,  and  as  smooth  as  ^lass — *  sliken '  was  the  term  employed 
by  the  miner  in  describing  their  appearance :  they  are  found  in  the 
Blue  Flats.—Cou^lSRY ;  M.  T. 

SPLEEHT  [splee'ni'],  adj.  hasty ;  irritable ;  quarrelsome. — ^Wem. 

* yet  I  know  her  for 

A  spleeny  Lutheran ;  and  not  wholesome  to 

Our  cause '—IT.  Henry  VIIL,  TH.  ii.  99. 

SPLOTHEB  [splodh'ur'],  t?.  n.  to  '  make  much  ado  about  nothing.' 
— Clxtk  ;  Whitohtjroh  ;  Ellesmbre.  *  Oud  yore  nize,  whad  bin'ee 
splutterin'  an'  splotherin'  about  P — ^it  maks  me  mr  sick  to  'ear  yo.' 

Dn  2 
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SPLOTHEBrFOOTED,  o^y.  splay-footed. —Shrewsburt.  Cf.Wasde- 
footed. 

SPOIL  Fspwei'l  corr^  8pwa'*yl],  sh  *  debris/  as  from  excavatioiiSy 
taken  aown  building,  &o. — ^Bishop's  Castle  ;  Clxtn.  '  Theei^  be 
a  flight  o*  9pw%U  to  nd  away  Ven  the  church  is  took  down ;  itil  do 
capital  to  nil  up  the  'ollow  between  an'  the  Church  Bank/ — said 
with  reference  to  Clan  Church  [1875].  Cf.  Spile.  See  W  (4)  in 
Grammar  Outlines  {conwnanU,  &c.). 

SPOKE  [spoa'k],  8h,  talk ;  conyersation. — Shbewsbubt.     *  I  hanna 
,  'ad  no  9pche  6dth  'im  about  it,  so  I  canna  teU  whad  'e  manes  to  do.* 

SPOOHTLE  [sp^on-tl],  ah.  a  spoonful.  Qy.  com.  'Dear  'eart 
alive  !  'ow  scaoe  bann  is — ^I've  bin  all  round  the  pariah,  an'  canna 
get  a  spSdnileJ  Bee  *  Nouns  oompoimded  with  -fill'  ia  Granunar 
Outlines,  p.  tIiii 

SPOT,  (1)  sb.f  pec,  a  drop;  a  small  quantity  of  liquid, — 'theer's 
o'ny  a  »poi  lef ; ' — *  'ere  drink  this  spci,'    Com. 

(2)  V,  n.  to  fall  in  large,  heavy  drops,  as  rain  does,  in  a  pre- 
monitory kind  of  way,  sometimes.  Com.  '  To'd'n  better  stop  w'eer 
yo'  bin  a  bit,  fur  I  doubt  it's  gwein  to  rain.'  *  Aye,  if  s  beginnin'  to 
tpot  now,  an'  theer's  thimder  about,  an'  I  dunna  want  to  be  Ketcht  in 
a  posh  o'  wet,  so  I  55nna  start — ^nod  yet  'owever.' 

SPOTTnrO,  part.  adj.  faUing  in  drops :  said  of  lain, — 'it's  spottin* 
o'  rain.'    Com. 

SPOTTLE.    See  Spatfle  (1). 

SPOVT-BOAB,  sb,  same  as  Cnxigit,  q.  v. — ^Pulverbatoh,  Arseott^ 
LongdeUy  &o,    M.  T. 

SPEAS  [spr'ad'],  pret.  and  part,  past,  spread. — Pulvbrbatoh.  Qy. 
com.  *  Thev'n  ^[frad  the  lime  deapert  thin  o'  the  'arp-leasow — ^tvize 
as  much  5da  a  done  it  no  'arm.' 

<  Thi  body  tfprod  theron  was. 
Fore  our  syn  sake.' 

John  Audelat'b  Poems,  p.  57. 

'If  oon  seyde  wel,  another  seyde  the  same; 
So  BprcMe  of  hir  heigh  bountee  the  fame.' 

Chaucer,  E.  418  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 
Cf.  Sprod. 

SPEASE  [spr'ai'd],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  spread.  Qy.  com.  'This 
butter  's  aumust  too  'ard  to  wrade.^ 

*  A.S.  Bprcedan;  O.Du.  tpreden;  O.BLG^rm.  epreitan,  to  spread.'— 
Strat.    Cf.  Sprede. 

SPEASEE  [spr'ai'dur'],  ah,  the  staff  of  wood  which  holds  out  the 
chains  of  team-horses,  and  prevents  them  galling  their  sides.— 
PuLVERBATOH.    Qy.  com.    C£  Stret-staft 

SPEAO  [spr'ag'],  (1)  v.  n.  to  bulge,  as  in  giving  way :  said  of  walk 
— Cube  Hills.  '  That  owd  waU  561  be  down,  it  aprags  out  most 
demendous.' 
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'  Dan.  spraga  ;  Swed.  sprakay  to  crack.' — St&AT. 

(2^  v.  a.  to  prop. — ^Wem.  '  To*  mun  tak'  a  balk  o'  timber  an*  iprag 
up  that  walL' 

(S)  V.  a.  to  prop  the  ooal  while  the  men  are  '  holing.'  Com.  M.  T. 
See  Hole. 

(4)  Bh.  a  short  wooden  prop  used  by  the  'holers'  to  support  the 
oofu  while  they  are  at  work.  Com.  M.  T.  '  The  Mining  Regulation 
Act'  of  1873  requires  that  the  sprag$  shall  not  be  more  than  6  ft. 
apart.    Cf.  Qib  (1).    See  Bondsmen. 

(5)  V.  n.  to  jerk :  said  of  horses  drawing  in  a  team. — ^Wem.  '  That 
cowt  does  nuthin'  but  •prog  Veer  'e  is,  we  mun  piit  'im  i'  the  pin.* 
See  Pin. 

8FBEDE  [spr^ee'd],  v.  a.  and  v.  n,  to  spread. — Clun. 

*  pe  blostme  ginne)>  springe  and  9prede 
Bo^  in  treo  and  ek  on  mede.' 

Owl  and  NightingaU^  1.  437.. 

Dan.  sprtde^  to  sjMread,    See  Sprade. 

8PBEHT,  SPBinrr  [spi^en-t],  Ellesmebe.  [spr'ant],  Pulvebbatch; 
WoBTHEN,  9b,  a  sudden  start  or  spring.  *I  wu2  joggin'  quietly 
alung  Ven  the  mar*  gid  a  9prunt  an'  throwed  me  rignt  o'er  'er  yed.' 
As  a  verb  this  word  appears  in  both  forms  in  the  early  writers : — 

'  the  greene  Knight  his  head  yp  hent, 
into  nis  saddle  wightilye  he  sprenV 

The  Grene  Knight,  1.  194.    Percy  Folio  Jfflf.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  65,  ed.  Hales  and  FumiyalL 

^  See  this  sweet  simpering  babe, 
Sweet  image  of  thyself;  see,  how  it  eprtmU 
With  joy  at  thy  approach.' 

Ben  Jonsok,  Devil  is  an  Ass,  in  Wedg. 

8PBIHGE  [spr'inj'T,  (1)  v,  n.  to  bound;  to  spring. — Shbewsbubt; 
Pulyebbatgh.     'The  child  nearly  springed  off  my  lap.' 

'O.Fr.  Espringer,  espringier^  .  .  .  sauter;  de  Tahal.  springan, 
mdme  signification.' — Bub. 

(2)  sb,  a  sudden,  acute  throb  of  pain,  as  of  a  toothache,  a  gather- 
ing, Ac — Shbewsbuby;  Pulvebbatch.  Qy.  com.  'My  tuth  gid 
si^  a  springe.^ 

SPBIHGEB  [spr'ing'urn,  sb,  a  rod  used  in  thatching  stacks. — 
EiiLBSKEBE.    Jjangland  has  '  spring '  in  the  sense  of  '  rod ' : — 

'  "  Who-so  spareth  ]fe  sprynge  '  spilleth  his  children." ' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  t.  1.  41. 
See  below. 

8PBIHGLE  [spr'ing'l],  (1)  sb,  a  twig;  a  small  branch. — Pulyeb- 
batgh. '  The  robin's  singin'  o'  the  Yery  topmust  springle  o'  the  plum- 
Iree. 

*  Sprynge,  of  a  tre  orplante.    Planta,  plantula,* — Prompt,  Parv, 
'A.  Sax.,  O.Sax.,  O.H.Germ.  spring,  spring,  planta,^ — Stbat. 
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(2)  same  as  Springer,  abore.— Ludlow  ;  EUiBSMESB,  WeUhampton, 
CI  Lug  (3). 

SPBIHG  0'  THE  TEAE,  phr.  the  season  of  spring.    Com. 

SPEOD  [spr*od'1,pre^.  smd  part,  past,  spread. — Clun  ;  Whitchubch. 
'  We  bin  epradin'  the  muck  o'  the  squar*  meadow,  we  tprod  it  o*  the 
other  isterd'y.'    Qt  Sprad. 

8PE0ZE,  8PEIJZE  [spr'oa-z],  Wem.  rspr'ooz'],  Church  Stretton, 
ah,  a  fuss ;  a  stir ;  an  agitation.  '  Well,  I  dunna  mind  tellin'  yo'  as  I 
'e&rd  they  'ad'n  notice  to  laye  the  fioLrm,  but  dunna  yo'  goo  an'  mak*  a 
gproze  about  it,  fur  I  amma  sartin.'     C^.  Sprouze,  in  Hal. 

SPBTJHT.     See  Sprent 

SPUDS  [spud-z],  8b.  pi.  potato^ets. — Bishop's  Castle  ;  Clun. 

BPUEHS  [spur'n'z],  8b.pl.  spreading  roots  of  trees. — Much  Wenlock. 

' .     .    .    and  their  root 
With  long  and  mighty  »j)urna  to  gprapple  with  the  land. 
As  nature  would  harre  said,  they  shall  for  ever  stand.* 

Drayton's  Folyolbion  [a.d.  1613—1622],  xxii.  p.  11(H, 
in  Nares. 

Shakespeare  has  Bpurs  in  the  same  sense : — 

* the  strong-based  promontory 

Have  I  made  shake  and  by  the  epura  pluck*d  up 
The  pine  and  cedar.' — Tempeat,  Y.  i.  47. 

SftVABDEEED  [skwaan-dui^d],  part,  past,  dispersed. — Pultes- 
batch.  Qy.  com.  *It  seems  no  time  senoe  they  wun  all  little 
childem  runnin'  about  together,  an'  now  they  bin  growed  into  men 
an*  women,  an'  satiander^  up  an'  down  tHe  country,  an'  the  poor  owd 
folks  bin  lef*  to  tharselyes.' 

'  •    .    and  other  yentures  he  hath  Bmjtandered  abroad.' 

Merchant  of  Venice,  L  iiL  22. 

SftlTAEES  [skwaa'r'z],  sb.  pi.  hollow  squares  of  iron  averaging 
about  six  inches  deep,  used  to  hold  the  ooal  on  the  '  skips.'  GonL 
M.T.    See  Skip. 

SQUASH  [skwash*],  v.  a.  to  crush.  Com.  '  The  wenoh  'as  squashed 
one  'afe  a  the  fruit  I  put  *er  to  sether.' 

<  And  thus  some  of  them  halfe  dead,  as  being  equaslied  with  huge 
weightie  stones,  or  shot  into  the  breast  with  darts  and  arrowes,  lay 
tumbling  upon  the  ground.' — Ammianiis  MarceUintu,  1609,  in  Wb. 

SQUASHY,  adj.  soft ;  wateiy,  as  of  fruit,  &c.     Com. 

SftUAT  [skwat'],  (1)  adj.  stumpy;  short,  as  compared  with 
breadth, — •  *0w  equal  it  looks  I ' — Corvb  Dale. 

' .  .  .  a  little,  wise-looking,  equate  upright,  jabbering  body  of  a 
tailor.'— Robert  Burns,  Letters,  p.  630. 

(2)  adj.  dose ;  quiet, — *  keep  eqvMt  theer.' — ^Ludlow.    C£  Clnat. 

SQUAWK  [skwau'k],  (1)  v.  n.  to  squeal,  as  children  do, — '  'ow  them 
childern  dun  squaivk  ! '     Qy.  com. 
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(2)  V.  n.  to  croak ;  to  make  any  disoordant  noise.    QLj.  com.     '  I 
'e&d  a  noud  toad  aquawkin\' 

SQiUEDGE  [skwejj,  pret  and  part,  pasty  squeezed. — Sheewsbury  ; 
PuLYEBBATCH.  Ct7.  com.  'It's  downright  disagreeable  to  shake 
'ands  ooth  Will, — ^e  squedge  my  'and  tul  the  jints  cracked.'  Cf. 
Squoze. 

8QUEEZE-CBAB,  ah.  a  person  of  shrunk  and  withered  appearance, — 
*  a  reg'lar  owd  «5t«e«Be-craA.*— Worthen. 

8QXTELCH,  SQTJEVCH  [skwel-sh],  Pulyerbatoh.  [skwen-shl  Wem, 
V.  a.  to  allay  thirst ;  to  quench.  *  '&Ye  a  dish  o'  warm  tay,  it'll  aquekh 
yore  thirst  better  than  anythin'.' 

'Fetche  pitch  and  flaxe,  and  9queneh  iV^First  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention, p.  69,  in  Hai«. 

8QXTELT  [skwel't],  v,  a.  to  beat;  to  pommeL  —  Ludlow.  Mr. 
Wright  giYes  '  aqitelt '  as  a  Leicestershire  word,  in  the  same  sense. 

SQTJELTm'Gy  sh.  a  sound  beating, — '  'e  gid  /im  a  regular  good 

$queltin\ '  — Ibid. 

SftUufE  [skw'ei-n],  t;.  n.  to  squint. — Oswbstbt. 

'  Lear,  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.    Dost  thou  equiny  at 
me  ? '— iT.  Lear,  IV.  yL  140. 
C£  aiyde  (1). 

SftXJIHTEB-PIP  [skwintur'  pip],  sh.  Herb  Bobert.— Pulyerbatoh, 
Ardcett,    See  Dragon's-blood. 

BOmiLT  [skwil't],  (1)  ah.  a  speck;  a  blemish :  used  with  reference 
to  the  skin,  and  always  in  the  negatiYe  form, — *  the  child's  never  'ad 
a  aquilt  on  'er.'    Qy.  com. 

(2)  $b.  a  Yery  small  quantity,  as  one  woidd  say,  a  speck, — *  jest 
the  laist  squiU  o'  puddin .' — ^Pi^lyerbatch.    Qy.  com. 

SftTTITCH  [skwich*],  (I)  ah.  Couch-grass. — ^Newport.     See  Soutch. 

(2)  sh,  a  light,  flexible  stick  or  rod.    Qy.  com. 

(3)  V.  a.  to  lash  with  such  a  rod.    Qy.  com. 

SftUITTOCK  [skwit'uk],  ah.  a  small  quantity.  —  Pulverbatch. 
'  Pyo  bin  all  round  the  parish  'untin'  barm,  an'  I  canna  get  a  squittocJ^. 

SftlTOZE  [skwoa'z],  pret.  ajid  part,  past,  squeezed. — Newport.  Cf. 
Squedge. 

SBODE.    See  Shrewd. 

8TA0,«&.  a  yearling  turkey-cock. — Shrewsbury;  Clee  Hills;  Wem. 

STAOOEBDIO-BOB,  ah.  a  Yery  young  calf,  slaughtered.— Pulyer- 
batoh. Qy.  com.  *  Wusf  ee  mane  by  'aithen  [heatiien  I]  Yale,  Dick  P ' 
'  Wy  that  cauYO  ncYer  'eard  the  Church-bells,  I'll  swar — I  canna  bar 
ataygerin*-hob.'    See  SlinJc-veal. 

8TAGH}EBS  [stag-ur'zl,  ah.  pi.  strong,  well-grown  thom-bushes,  holly- 
bushes,  &c.,— cropped  for  hedgerow  purposes— taken  up  by  the  roots 
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and  replanted,  aometimes  to  make  a  new  fence,  but  more  frequently 
to  fill  up  gape  in  an  old  one. — PuiiVEKBATCH ;  Wellington  ;  Wbm  ; 
Oswestry.  Qy.  com.  *  Dun  yo'  think  that  stagger-temce  661  grow  P ' 
'It  mun  see  o'er  another  Ohns* mas-Day  afore  I  can  tell;  I  dnnna 
like  to  see  staggers  sprout  out  too  soon — uiey  canna  sprout  an'  root' 

*  1793.  Deer.  IS—Begun  to  repair  our  fences,  which  is  much 
wanted.  Bought  a  load  of  staggers  from  Nuttree  Bank  to  put  in 
barren  gapes.' — Bailiff's  Diary,  Aston,  Oswestry.  Byegones,  1877, 
p.  316. 

BTAO-WASVING,  ab,  a  boys'  game.^SHBEWSBUBT.  See  Bk.  11., 
Folklore,  &c.,  *  Oames.' 

STAIL,  sb,  a  handle,  as  of  a  hay-fork,  broom,  &c.  Com.  See 
Stele. 

STAIBrFOOT-HOLE  [staaT'fut  oal],  sb.  the  place  under  the  stain, 
which  in  cottages  is  n^uently  boarded  in  to  form  a  kind  of  closet— 
a  general  receptacle  for  odds  and  ends.  Com.  *  Sally,  look  fur  my 
buzgins,  I  warrant  they  bin  i'  tlie  star-fUt-'ole  w'eer  everything 
gwuz.' 

STAKED  [stai'kt],  (1)  adj.  affected  with  a  painful  tightness  at  the 
chest,  caused  by  mdigestion.  — Pulyerbatgh.  '  Jack's  bad.'  '  Whad's 
the  matter  66th  'im  P '  <  'E's  staked:  '  No  66nder,  'e  shouldna-d-a 
ete  so  much  toasted  cheese.' 

*  The  brest  with  the  stak.    Arch.  xxx.  413,'  in  Hal. 

'  In  the  North  of  France  it  is  said  of  one  killed  or  severely  wounded, 
il  a  eu  son  estoque,  he  has  had  his  belly-ful ;  from  estoqtier,  to  cram, 
satiate,  **  stodge."  Compare  Ital.  stucco,  doyed.'  See  '  Glossarial 
Index*  to  Lancelot  of  the  Laiky  p.  127. 

(2)  adj,  seriously  constipated:  said  of  brute  animals  only.  CL 
Steeked. 

STALL.    See  Finger-stall. 

STALLED  [stau'ld  and  stau*d],  (1)  part,  past,  fixed ;  set  fast,  as  of 
a  waggon  on  a  heavy  road, — *  got  statid  o'  the  bonk.' — ^WBLLnrGTOH ; 
Newport;  Wem. 

'  And  has  all  thing  within  thy  hert  staUit, 
That  may  thy  30uth  oppressen  or  de&de.' 

James  I.  of  Scotland  (a.d.  1423,  area),  The  Kingii 
Quhair.     Specim,  Eng,  Lit,  iv.  170. 

Compare  Shakespeare's '  stdUd '  =  set,  fixed.  — Lwsreu,  L 1444.  Sonndy 
xxiv.  1.  i. 

*■  Obstaculay  wid-steallas,'  occurs  in  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  Glosses^ 
xi.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocaba,  voL  ii.  p.  89. 

*A,Sax.  steall;  O.Fris.,  O.Du.,  O.H.Germ.  stal;  O.IoeL  staUr; 
.  .  .  ate^fo.'— Strat. 

(2)  part,  adj,  staved  from  eating  by  being  cloyed  or  satiated,^ 
'  the  child  oonna  finish  the  piiddin'— 'er's  staUed:^CLSR  Hill& 

'  Or  olio  that  wud  staw  a  sow.' 

BoBERT  Burns,  Poems,  p.  72, 1.  2,  c  2. 
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STAHD,  V.  a.,  pec.  to  put ;  to  place, — '  staiid  that  stean  o'  the  setless.' 
Cohl 

STAHDELF,  sh,,  oha.  a  stone-quarry. — Shrewsbury.    The  following 

•  Note*  is  taken  from  Owen  and  Bliakeway's  History  of  Shrewsbury : — 
'  The  word  [standelf']  does  not  occur  in  the  Glossaries,  and  was  perhaps 
peculiar  to  Shrewsbury.  In  some  extracts  from  deeds  of  the  family 
of  Scriyen,  relating  to  lands  in  the  Abbey  Foregate,  Ib  this  passage : 
"  In  campo  foriete  yersus  BecdLcbury,  altera  yersus  le  Whyte  stany-- 
del/  terram  spectantem  capelle  Be.  Marie  in  AbbaUa  Salop.  30  Ed. 
in." '— yoL  ii  p.  462.    SeeDelf. 

STAJBfJL  [stang'k],  (1)  eh,  a  stake;  a  pile. — Shrewsbury;  Pulyer- 
BATGH ;  Wem.  *  xo*  mun  plit  tuthree  etarika  i'  the  turn  o'  that  bruck, 
an*  wattle  'em  well — ^it's  plajrin'  the  bar  66th  the  meadow.*  *  Playin' 
the  bar  [bear'] '  is  a  phrase  equiyalent  to  '  playing  the  deuce ! ' 

^An  inundation  that  orebears  the  banks 
And  bounds  of  all  religion ;  if  some  stancka 
Shew  their  emergent  heads,  like  Seth's  famed  stone, 
Th*  are  monuments  of  thy  deyotion  gone.' 

Fletcher's  FoerM,  p.  167,  in  Nares. 

'  C£  O.N.  stong;  0J3.GFenn.  stanga,  a  bar,  staff,  pole,'  in  Wedo. 

(2)  V,  a.  to  tether ;  to  tie  to  a  stake. — Pulyerbatch  ;  WELLrNGTOir. 
'  Yod'n  better  gtank  that  cauye  i'  the  edgrow,  else  it'll  mess  more 
than  it  ates.' 

{3)  V,  a,  to  mark  out  with  stakes  the  limits  of  any  ground  intended 
for  indosure. — Shrewsbury;    Pulyerbatch;    Worthen;    Wbm. 

*  They'n  atanked  out  the  scoot  w'eer  they  bin  gwein  to  build  the  new 
0chool-'us.' 

(4)  V.  a.  to  shore  up  with  stakes,  as  of  the  bank  of  a  stream. — 
Pulyerbatch  ;  Wellington.  '  Whad  a  pity  they  dunna  atank  up 
that  bonk,  the  brack's  tarrin'  [tearing]  that  good  meadow  despertly. 

(6)  V,  a.  to  dam. — Pulyerbatch  ;  Ludlow.  *  Stank  the  prill  up 
as  theer  may  be  some  waiter  for  the  gis.' 

'  And  atanck  up  the  salt  conducts  of  mine  eyes, 
To  watch  thy  shame,  and  weep  mine  obsequies.' 

Fletcher's  Poema,  p.  154,  in  Hal 

{6)ab.  a  dam. — Pulyerbatch;  Bridgnorth;  Wellington.  'I 
see  uiey'n  out  sods  out  o'  the  meadow  an'  made  a  atank  across  the 
bruck,  now  we  shanna  '&ye  a  spot  o'  dier  waiter  afore  momin'.' 

*  And  thane  Alexander  and  hys  ost^  went  alle  aboute  that  ryyere, 
and  come  tUle  this  forsaid  atanke,  and  luged  thame  aboute  it' — MS. 
Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  28,  in  Hal. 

Bailey— ed.  1782— gives  *  A  Stank,  a  Dam  or  Bank  to  stop  Water,' 
as  a  *  North  Country '^  word. 

STASE  [stae'i'],  sb.  8tumus  vulgaris  common  Starling. — Church 
Stretton. 

'  The  atare  wyl  chatre  and  speke  of  long  usage. 
Though  in  his  speohe  ther  be  no  greet  resoun.' 

Lydgate's  Minor  Foetna,  p.  150. 
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"*8tumu8,  a  stare,"  MS.  Arund.  249,  f.  90.     ''Staare  a  byrde, 
estoumeaux"  Pal^raye,*  in  Kal. 

*A.Sax.  steer;  O.Icel.  stari^  stare;  sturnusJ — STRA.T. 
01  Steer  (2). 

« 

STABS  [staa'r'z],  ab,  pi,  var,  pr.  stairs.  Com.  'My  daughter 
brought  the  bed  down  *ere,  Ma'am,  'er  said  'er  oouldna  be  comfort- 
able onless  'er  did, — I  might  fall  throm  the  stara^  'er  said,  an'  if  I  did 
it  d6d  be  a  lun^  way  fur  me  to  fiedl  'edlonga*  Thus  &  poor  woman 
explained  how  it  cama  about  thai  her  bed  was  in  Iter  living-room. 

STABT  [staaVtl,  v.  a,,  pec,  to  dispatch ;  to  send  away.  Com. 
*  I'm  ffwein  to  Sosebry  to  atari  a  ampot  to  poor  Jack,  'e  5onna  think 
it's  lixe  Chris'mas  if  'e  dunna  get  summat  throm  wham.' 

STABYE.    See  Clem. 

STEAH  [stee-n  and  stai-n],  Com.  [sti'-h'n]  (obsols.),  Pulverbatch, 
ah,  a  deep  earthen  vessel  used  for  various  household  and  dairy  pur- 
poses. '  I  bought  a  right  good  weehin'  atedn  fur  a  shillin' — should  a 
*ad  to  gie  more  i'  Sosebry,  on'y  the  mon  said  'e  didna  want  to  carry  it 
back.' 

'  Two  cream  steeiu.^ — Audioneer'a  Caialogue  (Stoddesden),  1870. 
'    '  I'ar  ys  also  whyt  dey  &  reed,  for  to  make  of  crokkes  &  vteeMa  k 
oJ>er  vessel.'— John  of  Teevisa  (a.d.  1387),  Description  of  Briiain, 
Specim.  of  Early  Eng.,  xviiL  a.  1.  46. 

'  Upon  an  huge  great  Earth-pot  steane  he  stood, 
From  whose  wide  mouth  there  flowed  forth  the  Bomaae  Flood.' 

Spensbb,  F,  Q.y  Bk.  YII.  c.  vii.  at  xliL 
See  Spigot-stean. 

STEDSTAFF  [stedstaf],  same  as  Sprader,  q.  v. — Cleb  Hili^.  Cf. 
Stretstaif. 

STEEKED,  same  as  Staked  (2),  q.  v. — Nbwpobt. 

STEEEIiE  [stee-kl],  t;.  a.  to  kill;  to  ' settle.'— Whitchubch.  ''£ 
ateekled  the  rot  i'  no  time.' 

STEEP  Fstee'p],  (1)  sK  rennet — so  called  from  being  stepped  or 
soaked  oefore  it  is  put  into  the  milk. — Ellesmebe. 

Randle  Holme  gives  *  Eunnet  or  Steep ^  amongst  |  Terms  used  by 
Dairy  People.' — Academy  of  Armory ^  Bk.  ni.  ch.  viii.  p.  335. 

Pegge  bias  '  Steep,  rennet    Lane'    See  ICavrskin. 

(2)  adj.  lofty ;  proud. — Pulyebbatoh.     <  'E's  a  mighty  aUep  chap 
is  young  '65dcoclL'    Layamon  has  *  moni  aiteap  mon.' — ^L  1532. 
'A. Sax.  ateap;  O.Fris.  stdp,  steep,  oZtua.'— Stbat. 

STEEB  [stee'b'r'],  (1)  sb.  an  ox  under  three  years  of  age. — Bishop's 
Castle;  Cltjn. 

• .  .  .  eleven  heefers,  foure  ateares,  one  bull.' — Inventory  .  .  .  Owl- 
bury  Manor-House,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 

*  Aboute  his  char  ther  wenten  white  alauntz, 
Twenty  and  mo,  as  grete  as  eny  «<eer.' 

Chauoeb,  The  Knightea  Tale,  1.  1291,  ed.  MorrisL 
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*H<ui.  M.J  lord,  our  anny  is  dispersed  already : 
like  youthnil  gteers  unyoked,  they  take  their  courses 
Bast,  west,  north,  south.'— 2  JT.  Henry  IV.,  IV.  ii.  103. 

'  Juyencus  is  a  yonge  oze  whan  he  is  no  longer  a  calf,  and  he  is 
then  callyd  a  tAeert  wmtn  he  begynneth  to  be  helpfuU  unto  the  profit 
of  man  in  eringe  the  erth.' — DuUoguea  of  Creatures  Moralyeed,  p.  228, 
in  Hal. 

^  Anniculue,  vel  trio,  steor-oxa,'  and  JuvencM,  vd  vittda,  steor,' 
occur  in  Archbp,  ^Ifri^s  Vocabulary,  x.  cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  vol.  i. 
p.  23. 

'A.Saz.  aieor ;  O.IL.Germ.  itior ;  Gbth.  stiur,  steer;  juvencusJ — 
Strat.    Cf.  Stirk(l). 

(2)  ah.  the  Starling.  Com.  In  the  Churchivarden^  Accounts  of 
8.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury,  for  the  year  1584,  is  the  following  entry, — 
*  For  hontinge  steeres  out  of  the  churche,  and  polynge  downe  ther 
nystes  at  the  same  tyme,  yij'.'    See  Stare. 

8TELCH  [stel-sh],  (1)  eh.,  obsols.  stealth. — Pulverbatch.  'If  the 
MaLster  didna  gie  'im  the  tuimits,  'e  got  'em  by  stelch,  fur  'e  'ad  'em, 
an'  tumped  'em.* 

(2)  sh.  the  post  to  which  cattle  are  tied  in  the  stall — Pultebbatoh  ; 
Gleb  Htlls.    See  Boosey-stake. 

STELE  [stee'l],  ah.  a  long  handle,  same  as  Stall,  q.  v. — ^Ludlow, 
Bur/ora;  Nbwpobt. 

*  And  lemed  men  a  ladel  bugge  *  with  a  longe  stele,* 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  xix.  L  274. 

'  And  in  his  hand  an  huge  Polaxe  did  beare, 
Whose  steaie  was  yron-studded,  but  not  long.' 

Spenseb,  F,  Q.,  Bk.  Y.  c.  xiL  st.  xiv. 

*  Side,  or  stert  of  a  yesselle.    Ansa.* — Prompt.  Parv. 
'A«Sax.,  O.Du.  stele,  steal;  scapus,  manubrium,* — Stbat. 

STEV  [sten*],  same  as  Sprader,  q.  y. — Whttchitbch.  Ci  O.Fr. 
estendre;  Lat.  eostendere,  to  extend. 

STEHT,  sb.  an  allotted  portion,  as  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  given 
time, — *  that's  yore  stent.'  — ^Wellington  ;  Oollieby. 

'  Erythius,  that  in  the  cart  fjrrste  went, 
Had  euen  nowe  attaynde  his  ioumeyes  stent.' 

Thomas  Sackvillb  (a-d.  1663),  TA«  Mirrourfor 
Magistrates,    Specim.  Eng.  Lit.,  xziy.  6. 

STEB  [ste'iii^  =  stair*],  8b.  a  star. — Pulvebbatoh.  Qy.  com.  '  It's 
lef  of  rainin'  an'  the  sters  bin  quite  bright' 

*.    .    .    *' I  wil  here  witnesse, 
pat  )>o  Hs  bame  was  ybore  *  )>ere  biased  a  sterre, 
That  alle  )«  wyse  of  fas  worlde  *  in  o  witte  acordeden, 
That  such  a  bame  was  borne  '  in  bethleem  Gitee." ' 

Piers  PI.,  Text  B.,  pass,  xviii.  L  231. 

*  We  han  seyn  his  tterre  in  the  eest,  and  we  comen  to  worschipe 
him.' — Matt,  ii  2.    Widiffite  version— ed.  a.d.  1388. 
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*  Sterre.     Stella,  sidua,* — Prompi,  Parv. 

•A.S.  iteorra;  O.Saz.  sterro;  O.H.Qenxi.  $terro;  (XIoeL  itiama; 
€K)th.  gtaimo,  star,  steUaJ' — Steat. 
See  mb  voce  H,  p.  190. 

STEW  [schoo*  and  sten*],  8b,, pec,  a  state  of  vezation,  perplexity,  or 
fear, — *  I  wuz  in  a  fine  etem,^    Com. 

STICHE  [stei'ch],  t^.  a.  to  set  up ;  to  dispose,  as  of  slieayes,  &c,  in 
harvesting  operations, — 'etiche  up  them  beans  i'  racks.' — ^Atcham; 
Wem. 

*  A.Sax.  itihtan;  O.Du,  etichten;  O.H.GFerm.  etiftan,  to  dispose.'— 
Steat. 

STICK  [stik*],  (1)  sb.f  pec,  a  timber-tree— either  standing  or  felled— 
no  matter  how  large  it  may  be. — Cluk. 

'1770.  for  luging  4  «<tcA»  of  Timber.  0  -  6  -  O.'—Churchwardeni 
Accounts,  Hopton  Castle  (Salop). 

(2)  V,  a.  to  kill  by  stabbing,  as  of  pigs.    Com. 

'  Thou  fidlest,  as  it  were  a  etiked  swyn.' 

Chauoeb,  C.  556  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

*  StyhyrS,  or  slen.    JugtUo,^ — Prompt.  Parv, 
A.S.  etician,  to  stab,  pierce.    See  StuokexL 

STICKIVOS,  sb.  ply  obsoU.  pearrods. — Much  Wenlook. 

<  1800.  May  5.    Paid  John  Wall  for  Stickings,  &o,    0  -  2  -  S.'— 
ParUh  Accounte,  Much  Wenlock. 
A.S.  sticoa,  a  stick,  rod. 

STILL  OH*,  conj,  neyertheless ;  notwithstanding.  Qy.  com.  'I 
toud  'em,  an*  toud  'em  about  latchin'  that  wicket,  an'  atiU  on  ifs  open 
every  time  I  e56  that  way;  but  I'll  piit  the  blacksmith's  daughter 
[q.  v.]  to  watch  it.' 

STIHQE  [stin'zh],  sb,  a  grudge.  —  Pulverbatch.  '  I  owed  'im  a 
stinge  sence  'arr^ost,  an'  I  paid  'im  afore  Chris'mas.' 

STLn  JlIHO-CO AL,  sb^  an  inferior  coal  underlying  the  Penny  stone. 
— Collieey;  M  T. 

'  The  Stinking-coal  is  noted  for  containing  a  great  proportion  of 
sulphuret  of  iron,  thick  seams  or  layers  of  these  pyrites  running  in 
it.  In  consequence  of  this  it  cannot  be  used  for  smelting  purposes.' 
^Notee  on  the  Shropshire  Coal-Field,  by  T.  Pabton,  F.G.S.,  1868. 

STINKIKO-BOOEB^  sb.  Ballota  nigra,  black  Horehound.— Ellbs- 

IttExUS. 

STIBK  [stur'-k],  (1)  sb,  a  yearling  bullock— Bishop's  Castlb. 

*  Aud  should  some  Patron  be  so  kind, 

As  bless  you  wi'  a  kirk, 
I  doubt  na,  Sir,  but  then  we'll  find, 
Te're  still  as  great  a  Stirk, 
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And  when  76*16  nninb6r'd  wi'  th6  d6ad, 

Below  a  grassy  hillock, 
Wi'  justice  they  may  mark  your  liead — 

**  Here  lies  a  famous  Bullock  /  *' ' 

BoBEBT  BuBNS,  Poems,  p.  30, 1.  35. 

*Juvencu$f  styrc/  occurs  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  VocdbtUary,  zi  cent., 
in  Wr.  Tocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  78.    Of.  Steer  (1). 

(2)  ab,  a  two-year  old  heifer. — Ellesmebe. 

'  Bucula^  juvenca,  vitula,  stixc/  is  found  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  Qhuaryy 
z.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  ii.  p.  126, 

*  Styrky  neet  (or  heefer,  P.).     Juvejica,^ — Prompt,  Parv, 
Jamieson  has  *  Stirk,  Sterk^  a  bullock  or  heifer  between  one  and 

two  years  old.*     A.S.  styrc,  itirc,  a  young  homed  beast 

STnt-PXrDDIB'O,  sh.  a  dish  made  by  stirring  flour  into  boiling 
milk,  until  it  becomes  a  thick  batter.  It  is  eaten  with  treacle  or 
sugar,  and  is  sometimes  served  with  a  lump  of  butter  upon  it.  Qy. 
com.  A  current  proverbial  saying — <to  eat  stir-pudding  with  an 
awl ' — ^is  applied  to  work  attempted  to  be  done  with  unsuitable  tools ; 
'  I  mun  g6o  an*  fatch  a  spade,  if  s  no  use  gwein'  on  $dth  this  mattock, 
as  good  try  **to  ate  stir-puddin*  ddth  an  awl"' 

STITHT  [stidh'i'j,  sb.  a  small  anvil  used  by  blacksmiths  for  fashion- 
ing nails  upon.-— Shrewsbubt  ;  Ptjlvebbatgh. 

*  As  hit  were  dyntes  of  a  atithi, 

That  smythes  smyten  in  her  smythi.* 
Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  VoVL  Trin.  Cantab,  f.  138, 1.  23238. 

* and  the  smy  th 

That  forgeth  schajrpe  swerdes  on  his  stith,* 

Chauoeb,  The  Knightes  Tale,  L  1168. 

Shakespeare  uses  stithy  in  the  sense  of  a  forge : — 

*  And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 

As  Vulcan's  stithy.' ^Hamlet,  III.  ii.  89. 

Pegge  has  *  Stithy,  an  anviL    York.' 

'Incus,  a  smith's  stiddie;    ab  in  d  cudo.' — Dtjnqjls'b  Appendix 
Etymologice,  a.d.  1595,  E.  D.  S.,  B.  ziii 

*  Stythe,  smythys  instrument.     Incus.* — Prompt.  Parv. 

*  O.Icell  stem,  stithy,  incus,* — Stbat.    See  Study. 

SXIYJSD  [stei'vd],  part,  past,  stifled,  as  by  a  close  oppressive  atmo- 
sphere. Qy.  couL  Stived  is  generally  used  in  oombmation  with  up. 
*  A  good  blow  o'  the  'ills  does  one  some  benefit  after  being  stived  up  i 
the  workshop  so  lung.' 

Pegge  has  '  Stived,  almost  suffocated.    Stived-up,  confined  in  a  hot 
plaoe.    North.' 

'  O.Fr.  estivS,  loaden,  or  laden,  as  a  ship.' — Goto. 

SxiVJLHOt  part.  acy.  stewing;  stifling,— ' sit  stivin'  i*  the  'ouse.' 
Qy.  com. 

gnVT  [stei'vi'],  adj.  close ;  hot, — *  *ow  stivy  this  room  is,  open  the 
window.'    Qy.  com. 
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STOCK  [stok*],  (!)  V.  a,   to  peck. — Pulverbatch;  Clbb  Hhjjs. 
^    *  !Fhat  savage  owd  'en  561  kill  all  these  young  ducks,  'er  jest  ttocks  'em 
o'  the  back,  an'  they  bin  done.' 

*  O.Fr.  eatoc,  estoch,  esp^oe  d'^p^e  qui  ne  seryait  qu'  i  peroer  .  .  . 
de  I'ahal,  ttoeh,  stoc,  aujourdhui  Uock,  ib.,  de  itican,  percer.  De  U 
eUocer,  eitochier,  frapper  de  I'eetoc,  frapper  de  pointe.' — Bub.  See 
below. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  stub  up  at  the  roots  with  a  pointed  implement, — *  dockin* 
np  gprst.'    Com. 

'The  wild  boar  not  onlj  spoils  her  branches,  but  stocks  up  her 
roots.' — Decay  of  Piety. 

8T0CKES,  ah.  an  implement  used  for  'stocking*  up  turnips ;  it  has 
two  prongs  and  a  handle  four  feet  long. — Clee  Hills;  Lttdlow. 
Qy.  conL 

*  Turnip  stacker,  &c.' — Auctioneer's  CaUdogue  (Stoddesden),  1870. 

STODOE  [stoj'],  (1)  sh.  a  thick,  soft  mass,  as  of  spoon-meat.  Com. 
'  Yo'  shoulden  p&t  more  suppin'  or  less  bread,  it's  a  complate  stodgt' 

(2)  V,  a.  to  cram ;  to  fill  to  repletion, — '  regularly  stodged,'    Com. 

ST0DOE-7TJLL,  adj.  quite  full ;  full  to  repletion,—^  'e's  gotten  'is 
bally  stodge-fuU,  any- way.*     Com. 

STODOT,  (1)  adj.  thick, — 'dunna  mak*  the  child's  pap  so  stodgy.' 
Com. 

(2)  <idj\  stout ;  fed  up. — ^Pulyerbatoh.  Qy.  com.  '  The  Maister's 
gettm'  quite  stodgy;  senoe  the  lads  bin  growed  up  'e  sayes  *imself 
a  bit.' 

STOSZH  [stoa'kn],  adj.  stunted  in  growth ;  impoyerished  in  con- 
dition :  said  of  animals  that  haye  been  badly  fed  and  attended  to,— 
'a  'ealthy  young  beast,  in  no- ways  stoken.* — ^Wem;  Elleshebs. 
Compare  Gherm.  stocken^  to  stop,  to  stagnate.    Cf .  Nucned. 

STOKES'S-BEIDOE,  sh.  a  stopping-point,—'  Ah  I  little  Jack's  com« 
to  Stokes' 8'bridge,  I  see,'  t.  e.  has  eaten  as  much  as  he  can,  and  most 
leaye  what  there  is  on  the  plate. — Clee  Hills.    Cf.  Staked  (1). 

STOMACHFTJL,  (1)  adj.  high-spirited;  plucky.  —  Clun ;  Wbm; 
Ellebmere.  *  'Er's  a  stomach/ul  little  piece,  'erll  be  a  match  fur 
'im  any  day.' 

'  Disdayne  he  called  was,  and  did  disdf^yne 
To  be  so  cald,  and  who  so  did  him  call : 
Sterne  was  his  looke,  and/uZZ  of  stomachs  yayne.' 

Spenseb,  F.  Q.,  Bk.  n.  c.  yiL  st  zlL 

(2)  adj.  prone  to  take  offence ;  resentful. — ^Wobthen. 

8T0MBERED  [stom'bur^d],  part.  adj.  confused, — '  I  got  stomhered 
o'er  it.' — CoLLiEBY. 

STOMBEBUfO,  part.  adj.  walking  in  a  heayy,  stamping,  stumbling 
way.— PuLyEBBATCH ;  Wem.  *  Yo'  g^wun  $tomberin*  alung  like  some 
foundered  owd  'orse.*    Cf.  Olontering. 
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STOMBEBS,  fb.j  ohaoU.   a  term  expressive  of  great  surprise. — 
PuiiVEBBATCH.     '  It  gid  me  tlie  stombers  w'en  'e  toud  me.' 

8T00K  [stoo'k],  ah.  a  cluster  of  standing  sheaves,  usually  an  even 
number,  as  siz,  eight,  or  ten. — ^Wem. 

'  Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooksy 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks.' 

Thomas  Hood,  Ruth. 

Ghrose  has  '  Stooks,    A  collection  of  sheaves  of  com,  being  ten  set 
np  together,  and  covered  by  two.    N.' 
'liOW.Du.  8tukey  stock,  a^rii^a.'— Strat. 
C£  Stuck  (1),  also  Mow  (1).    See  Thrave. 

STOOP  [stou'p  and  stoo'p],  v,  a.  to  tilt  or  incline  a  barrel  so  as  to 

five  a  readier  flow  to  its  contents.    Com.     'Dunna  yo*  ttoup  the 
arrel  till  I  come  an'  'elp  yo',  else  we  sha'n  a  the  drink  muddied' 

*  Stowpyn\    Indino,^ — Prompt,  Parv. 

'  N.  stdypay  to  cast  down ;  stupa,  to  &IL  Sw.  stupa,  to  incline,  to 
lower,  to  falL    Stupa  en  tunna,  to  tilt  a  cask.' — Wedq. 

STO&M,  ah,,  pec.  a  hard  frost — ^Worthbn,  Cherbury.    Cf.  Tempest. 

STOSM-BIBDS,  ah.pl.  Seagulls,  or  other  oceanic  birds. — Ellesmerb. 

STOEMCOCK,  (1)  ah,  the  Fieldfare.— Pulverbatch,  Hanwood,     Cf. 
Snowbirds.    See  Fildefiare,  also  Shredcock. 

(2)  $b.  the  Green  Woodpecker. — OjjXJN,  Twitchen,    See  Haihow. 

(3)  ah,  the  Idissel-thrush.  —  Oswestry.  See  Thricecock,  also 
Missel-bird. 

STOXTK  [stou'k],  ah.  a  handle,  as  of  any  wooden  or  earthenware 
vessel. — Pulverbatch;  Oswestry.    *Whad,  another  jug  crippled  I — 
theer*s  one  56th  the  nose  off,  an'  another  5oth  the  atouk  off-— we  shanna 
'&ve  a  tidy  jug  lef ,  jest  now.' 
Grose  has  '  Siowk,    The  handle  of  a  pail.    N.' 

STOTJL  [stoui],  (1)  ah.  the  stump  of  a  copse  or  hedgewood  tree  cut 
down  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  occasionally  springing  forth  anew. 
Com.  *  NoDody  66d  think  that  Coppy  wuz  fell  three  'ear  ag6o,  every 
atotd  's  send  up  sich  a  lot  o'  sprouts,  yo'  canna  'ardly  get  through  if 
'  *'  To  go  a  stooling,  signifies  to  be  employed  iq  woods,  generally 
without  the  owner's  leave,  in  cutting  up  such  decayed  stools,  or 
stumps,  or  moots  for  fuel." — MS,  Devon.  Gl,,'  in  Hal. 

*  Lat.  siolOy'nis,  a  shoot,  sucker.' — Wbdo. 

(2)  V,  n.  to  ramify,  as  of  young  com. — Shrewsbury  ;  Atoham  ; 
Wellington  ;  Wem  ;  Ellesmere.  Qy.  com.  *  It  inna  begun  to 
atoul  3rit,  but  gie  it  time  an'  if  11  shak'  *onds ' :  said  of  winter  wheat 
looking  very  poor. 

*  I  worked  very  hard  in  the  copse  of  young  ash  .  .  .  cutting  out 
the  saplings  where  they  stooled  too  close  together.' — R.  D.  Black- 
^ORE,  Lorna  Doone,  A  Komance  of  Exmoor,  p.  230.  ed.  1878. 

Cf.  Oether. 

STKABEBBT  [str'ai-bFi'],  ah.,  ohaola.  a  strawberry. — Pulverbatch  ; 
Bredonorth. 
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*  The  ayng  greyn  blomyt  straherry  levys  among.' 

Gawin  Douglas  (a.d.  1513),  Prol.  of  the  XIL  Buk  of 
Eneados,    Bpecim^  Eng,  LU,^  ziiL  1.  120. 

'  Hoc  Btragumy  A*  strabery/  occurs  in  an  English  Vocabulary^  zr. 
cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  yoL  i.  p.  192. 

STRABESKT-WntES,  «5.  p?.,  olmU.  strawberry-ninners. — Pulyebt 
BATCH ;  BamaNOHTH.  *  Well,  John,  now  'arrSoat  's  o*er,  I  'ope  yo'n 
get  a  bit  o'  time  i'  the  garden — the  sirSb^ry-unres  bin  all  across  the 
alley,  somebody  561  be  breakin'  thar  neck  some  o'  these  days.'  See 
Wires. 

STKAPE  [str'ai'f],  (1)  ah.  a  stray  animal — Pulvbrbatoh;  Cobyb 
Dale;  Clee  HnjiS;  Much  Wenlogk;  Wellinoton;  Oswbstbt. 

*  Theer's  a  nice  yerlm  'eifer  i'  the  lane,  as  I  spect's  a  dra/e;  pi&t  'er 
i'  the  croft,  be'appen  somebody  551  own  'er  jest  now.' 

*  weyues  and  streyues* — Piera  PL,  ProL  L  94. 

(2)  ih.  a  worthless  kind  of  fellow.— ^Cobve  Dale;  Clee  Hillb. 

*  Well,  owd  Btrafe,  Veer'sf  ee  bin  f  * — said  to  a  man  who  had  left  his 
work  without  notice,  and  then  returned  to  it 

STRAIGHT- OBOWED,  adj.  well  formed  in  figure,  — 'tall  an' 
straight-grawed.'    Qy.  com. 

STBAEE,  STROKE  [str'ai-kl,  Craven  Arms  ;  Church  Stbbtton. 
[str'oa-k],  Pulverbatch.  [struck*],  Wem;  Ellesicere,  ah.  a  sec- 
tion of  the  iron  band  that  encompasses  the  wheel  of  a  cart  or 
waggon ;  it  is  usually  two  feet  in  length,  and  about  half  the  widtix 
of  a  large  strong  wheel:  supposing  therefore  such  a  wheel  to  be 
three  feet  in  circumference,  it  would  require  six  atrakea  to  go  round 
about  it. 

<  CanthuSf  the  iron  wherewith  the  cart  wheel  is  bound,  the  atrabe  of 
a  cart.* — Diet.  Etym.  Lai, 

*  The  Stroke  is  the  Iron  Rim  about  the  Felloes.' — Academy  of  Armory , 
Bk.  m.  ch.  iii  p.  332. 

STRAMMEL.     See  Sorammel. 

STRENTH  [str^en'th],  ah.  a  term  used  to  denote  working  power  in 
the  number  or  capabilities  of  the  labourers. — Pulverbatch.  Qy. 
com.  *  I  dunna  know  'ow  'e  manes  to  get  'is  'arrttost  in,  w'y  *e*s  got 
no  atrenth  about  'im — that  owd  mon  aumust  in  'is  two-double,  an' 
them  two  or  three  lads  'ill  be  now'eer.' 

STRET  [str'et'],  adj.  tight. — Pulverbatch  ;  Ellbsherb.  *  Yo'  mun 
ntit  that  cheese-fiUet  on  as  atret  as  yo'  can  get  it,  else  the  cheese  11 
Dulge.' 

*  Streythe  (streyt).    Artua.* — Prompt.  Parv.    See  Stretten. 

STRET-STAPP    [str'et-  stu'f],    same    as    Sprader,   q.  v.  —  Wee. 
'The  Strett  Staff e  is  the  StafPe  fixed  between  the  Chains  or  Bopes 
to  keep  them  horn  gauling  the  Horse  sidea' — Academy  of  Armory, 
Bk.  m.  ch.  viii.  p.  339. 

Stret-ataff  =  atretch-ataff,  or  else  atrait-ataff.     See  Stret,  abora 
Cf.  Stedstaff. 
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STBETTEV  [str'eirn],  v.  a.  to  tigliten.  —  Pulvbrbatoh;  Wbm; 
Ellbsme&e.  <  The  saddn*  o'  this  bed  wants  itret^nin\  an'  we  mun 
stretten  it  afore  it*s  made  np.' 

*  Streytyn\  or  nuike  streyte.     Arto,^ — Prompt  Parv, 

STSICKLE  [str'ik'l],  sh,  ohs.  a  wooden  implement  for  striking  off 
an  even  measure  of  com. — Pulverbatch. 

*ffoc  (Mortum,  a  strikylle/  occurs  in  a  Nominalef  xy.  cent,  in  Wr. 
Tocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 

Mr.  Wright  explains  it  as  *  A  itrickle^  or  piece  of  wood  for  levelling 
the  com  in  the  measure.' 

See  BwogglB. 

STSICXXESS  [str'ik'li'sj,  same  as  above.— Clee  Hills. 

*  The  Strickles  la  a  thmg  that  goes  along  with  the  Measure,  which 
is  a  straight  Board,  with  a  Staff  fixed  in  the  side,  to  draw  over  Oom 
in  measureing,  that  it  exceed  not  the  height  of  the  Measure.  Which 
measnreing  is  termed  Wood  and  Wood? — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk. 
HI.  ch.  viu.  p.  337.    See  below. 

STRjJus  [str^ei'k],  (1)  v.  a.,  ohs,  to  level  the  com  to  the  top  of  the 
measure  with  the  *  stridden: — Glee  TTtt.ta. 

'  '*  It's  an  ye  wed  the  nut-brown  girl, 
m  heap  gold  with  my  hand ; 
But  an  ye  wed  fair  Annet, 
m  strike  it  with  a  wand." ' 

Lord  Thomas  and  Fair  Annet,  in  Pebot's 
Reliques. 

'A.Sax.  striean;   O.Du.  striken;   O.H.Germ.  stricheny  to  strike, 
Biringere,  radere,  eaedere.* — Stbat. 
See  b^ow ;  also  Strucken. 

(2)  sh.  a  bushel  measure ;  a  bushel :  so  called,  it  would  seem,  from 
the  usage  of  striking  off  the  measure  of  com  evenly.    Oom. 

'  The  Come,  Imprimis,  twenty  strikes  of  Rye,  fowreteene  &  forty 
sttrikes  more,  two  bushells  of  barly,  twenty-six  bushells  of  oates.  Bye 
unthrasht.  Rye  upon  the  grownd,  Iji*  ix.*  iigd*.'  —  Inventory  .  .  . 
Owlbury  Manor-House,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 

'Winff,  cartnaue  and  bushel,  peck,  strike  readie  hand.' — Tussbb, 
Husbanalie  furniture,  p.  35,  ed.  £.  D.  S. 

'  Some  men  and  women,  rich  and  nobly  borne, 
Gkive  all  they  had  for  one  poore  strikis  of  come.' 

Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  L  15,  in  Hal. 

'  A  Measure,  an  Hoop,  or  a  Strick,  is  4  Pecks,  or  9  Gallons.  Yet 
some  reckon  but  8  sallons  to  the  Measure,  which  in  some  places  is 
also  called  a  Bushel' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  III.  oh.  viiL  p.  337. 

See  Weights  and  Measures,  p.  Ixxxv. 

[3)  V.  a.  to  move,  as  with  a  lever, — *  w'y  conna  yo'  sitrike  it  a  bit  P  * 
^LEE  Hills. 


— Cj 


8TBIHE,  sb.  a  watemshannel. — Wellington;  Newport.  The 
&trines  on  the  Weald -moors  receive  all  the  smaller  drains  as 
tributaries. 
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STRIP,  V.  a,  to  draw  tlie  last  milk  from  a  cow. — ^Clvn.    Cf. 
also  Stroke  (2),  below. 

STBIPPIHOS,  sb.  the  last  milk  drawn  from  the  cow. — Ibid.  Cf. 
Drippings,  also  Strokings,  below. 

STROKE,  (1).    See  Strake. 

(2)  ch».?  same  as  Strip,  above.  —  Pulyesbatch.  'The  ICssis 
always  gwuz  roimd  56th  the  milk-bowl  ^erself  an*  strokes^  the  cows, 
an'  if  'er  gets  it  more  than  'afe  full,  yo'n  be  apt  to  'ear  on  it.* 

'  Jone  takes  her  neat  nibVd  pail,  and  now 
She  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  Uow ; 
Where,  for  some  sturdy  foot-ball  Swain, 
Jone  itrokes  a  SiUibub  or  twaine.' 

The  Gompleat  Angler,  oh.  L  p.  35,  ed.  1653. 

Qrose  has '  j6f<roa^«fi^.   liGlking  after  the  calf  has  suckled.   Exmoor." 

STBOKIHOS,  obs.  f  same  as  Strippings,  above.— TZ^^rf. 

'Afterincrs,  the  Stroakinoi,  or  last  that  is  Milkt  from  a  Cow.'— 
Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  II.  ch.  ix.  p.  173. 
See  ▲fterings. 

STBOVO  [str'ung'],  adj., pee.  full;  whole. — Shrewsbury.  (1)  *  Joiner, 
this  door  isn't  two  inches  thick,  is  it  P '  *  Well,  Sir,  it*s  a  strung  indi 
an'  three-quarters.'  (2)  *  We*n  ta'en  a  lodger,  Ma*am,  senoe  I  sid  3ro' 
last,  but  I  doubt  we  ^lA^nT^n.  mak'  much  out  on  'im  at  ten  shillin'  a 
wik — 'ell  sit  down  an'  ate  a  strung  'our.' 

STBTTCKEir  [sit^uk-nL  part,  past,  obsoU,  struck  off:  said  of  com  in 
the  measure. — Glee  Hills. 

Milton  emplojrs  the  same  participial  form — ^9trwken  mute' — ^in 
Paradise  Lost,  Book  IX.  L  1064.     See  Strike  (1). 

STBTTXPLE  [str^um-pl],  ab.,  obs.  %  the  fleshy  stump  of  a  horse's  taO 
left  after  *  docking.'— iruLVERBATOH.    Qy.  com. 

STUB  [stub*],  ^1)  sb,  a  stump,  as  of  broom  or  gorse  which  has  been 
out  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  Com.  '  We'n  g5o  as 
fare  as  the  Brummy  leasow,  an'  get  a  fyeow  stubs  awilde  a  bin  cu*y.' 

'  jet  ^u  singst  worse  ^an  )^  heisugge 
pat  flih^  bi  grunde  a  mong  )>e  etubhe.^ 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  1.  506. 

'  Then  to  the  earth  shoe  gott  a  thawacke ; 

no  hurt  in  the  world  the  pore  man  did  meane ; 
to  the  ground  hee  cast  the  Ladye  there ; 
on  a  stuhh  shee  dang  out  one  of  her  eyen.' 

Marke  moreffoole,  L  52.     Percy  Folio  MS.,  yoL  iii.  p.  129, 
ed.  Hales  and  FumivalL 

'A. Sax.  styhh;  O.Icel.  stulhi;  stub,  stipes.' — Stbat. 

(2)  sh,  a  worn-out  nail  drawn  from  a  horse-shoe.     Com. 

STUCK  (1),  STTJCKLE  [stuk*,  stuk-1],  sb.  a  cluster  of  standing  shea 
usually  six.— Craven  Arms.    See  Stook. 

STUCK  (2),  pret  stacked. — Ludlow,  Burford. 
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STUCKEV,  part,  poet,  stuck  =  stabbed  =  killed,—'  the  batcher's 
stdoeken  the  pig.' — Newport.  It  may  be  noted  here  apropos  to  killing 
ings,  that  the  process  of  *  dressing  *  them  after  they  are  slaughtered, 
varies  in  different  parts  of  Salop ;  in  the  North-— indeed  throughout 
the  greater  part  oi  the  County — '  they  scauden  *em,  an*  'an^en  'em 
up  by  the  'eels, — ^back  to  the  wall ; '  but  in  the  East  and  Soum  East, 
as  about  Bridgnorth  and  Cleobury  Mortimer,  *  they  swingen  'em  (by 
laying  straw  under  them  and  setting  it  on  fire),  and  then  they  'angen 
'em  up  by  the  nose, — ^bally  to  the  wall.'    See  Stick  (2). 

8Tin)T,  same  as  Stithy,  q.  v. — Clun. 

STuMP,  V,  n.  to  step  heavily ;  to  stamp, — '  'eart  alive !  'ow  that 
wench  does  stumpj    Com. 

8TTTBLT  [stur'H'],  adj.  stiff;  standing  up;  staring:  said  of  the 
hair  or  coat  of  an  animal. — Wem.  *I  spect  that  cow's  ketcht  a 
oooth,  'er  coat's  all  sturly  like.' 

SUBSIST,  9b,  part  payment  in  advance  for  work. — Pulvbrbatch, 
Snatlheach;  M.  T.     See  Sist  (2). 

8TTCCAM0BE  [suk*u'moa''hV],  sb.,  var,  pr,  Acer  paeudo-platanus, 
the  Sycamore. — Shbewsbubt;  Pxtlvesbatoh  ;  CbavenAams.  Qy. 
com. 

STTCCOTJBFDL  [suk'ur'ful],  adj.  yielding  shelter. — Pulvbrbatch; 
Chttrch  Stretton.  a  man  who  was  advised  to  take  up  a  hed^ 
which  occupied  much  ground,  objected  to  do  so,  on  the  plea  that  it 
was  *  mighty  9uccourfuV  for  the  cattle  lying  out  in  the  winter. 
Another  man — a  groom — riding  through  the  Southern  part  of  Shrop- 
shire, observed  in  reference  to  its  undulating  character,  that  it  was 
'  a  mighty  siuxourfvl  county.' 

SUCK,  sb.y  var.  pr.  a  wrought-iron  ploughshare, — 'a  sock.'    Com. 

'  The  Sou^  or  Suck^  is  that  as  Plows  into  the  ground.' — Academy 
of  Armory,  Bk.  HI.  ch,  viii  p.  333. 

'Drilled  Prussia,  compact,  organic  in  every  part  from  diligent 
plough-Aoc/;  to  shining  bayonets.'  —  Thomas  Carlyle,  History  of 
Friedrich  II.  of  Prusna,  voL  ii.  p.  302,  ed.  1869. 

'Er.  80C,  a  ploughshare.  O.Fr.  soc,  sock,  soc*  de  soceus^  ainsi 
nqmm^  k  cause  de  sa  pointe  recourb^e  oomme  oelle  d'un  Soulier.' — 
Bub. 

8TJCEESS,  Sinr.STTCKEBS,  sb.  pi.  the  sun's  rays  as  they  sometimes 
appear  in  showery  weather,— popularly  believed  to  suck  up  the  water 
m>m  the  earth  into  the  sun,  there  to  be  converted  into  rain :  and  held 
to  be  a  sign  of  coming  showers.— Pulverbatch  ;  Church  Stretton  ; 
Welmnoton.    *  We  sha'n  a  more  rain,  the  sun's  got  'is  suckers  down.' 

SUxtY  Fsoo'ti'],  adj.  even;  regular. — Worthen;  Cleb  Hills. 
'  The  wefit  dunna  come  up  very  suityy  be'appen  the  sid  wimna  good  ' 
Cf.  Shooty. 

SULLnrOE  [sul-inj],  (1)  sb.^  var.  pr.  a  syringe. — Shrewsbury  • 
Pulvbrbatch.  ' 

(2)  V.  a.  to  syringe. — Ilid.  '  'Er's  gwein  to  the  Doctor  to  get  'er 
ears  sullinged.* 

BE  2 
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SUVHEBED  [sum-ur'd],  {l)part.  adj.  well  fed  at  grass. — Pulveb- 
BATCH ;  Wem  ;  Ellesmere.  '  That  'eifer  looks  fresh,  I  spect  Vs 
bin  9ummered  pretty  well.* 

(2)  pari.  adj.  beer  is  said  to  be  summered,  when,  from  haying  been 
over-hot  during  the  process  of  fermentation,  it  has  acquired  a  peculiar 
singed  taste. — ^Pulverbatch  ;  Wem.  *  This  drink's  «Mmmcr«i,  Missis, 
I  spect  yo'n  put  it  together  too  'ot.'  Stammered  is  to  beer  what  *  mouj- 
Imrnt '  is  to  hay. 

8TTMP,  sb.  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit-shaft,  to  receive  the  waste 
water  of  the  workings.    Com.    M.  T. 

SUH-SPECBXES,  sb.  pi  freckles.— Shrewsbury.    See  Fan-peckles. 

STJH-8TTCKEBS.    See  Suckers. 

SUP  (1),  y.  a.  to  drink,  as  it  were  at  a  draught, — 'mak'  'aste  an* 
sup  that  up.' — Shrewsbxtry  ;  Newport.    Qy.  com. 

'  3  pottles  of  wine  in  a  dishe 
they  supped  itt  all  off,  as  I  wis, 
all  there  att  their  partinge.' 
John  de  Reeue,  L  627.    Percy  Fclio  M8,;  vol  ii. 
p.  583,  ed.  Hales  and  Fumivall. 

*  Suppynge  al  vp,  or  al  owte.    Ahsorbido.^ — Prompt.  Parv. 
A.S.  shpaUi  to  orink,  to  drink  to  excess. 

(2)  sh.  a  drink,  enough  for  one  draught. — Ibid. 

(3)  V.  a.  to  feed  animals  at  night. — ^Ludlow,  Burford. 

*  Lord,  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds. 


But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all : 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again.' 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Induction,  L  29. 
See  Sup-up,  below. 

SUPPIHO,  sb.  spoon-meat  of  any  kind,  but  more  especially  milk  and 
water  boiled  and  thickened  with  oatmeaL  Com.  '  Maister,  our  new 
cowman's  a  rar*  cratcher,  whad'n'ee  think  'e  pfit  out  o'  sight  this 
momin'  P — ^first  'e  ete  a  cantle  o'  suppin\  then  a  *eeler  o'  bread  on' 
cheese,  an'  after  that  a  apple-ftlt,  rump  an'  stump !  * 
Grose  gives  *  Suppings.  Broth,  &c.  Spoon-meat.  N.' 
Calves'  supping  is  food  that  they  can  suck  up,  made  with  linseed, 
either  crushed  or  whole  (instead  of  oatmeal),  in  milk  and  water  or  sach 
like.    A.S.  siipany  to  sup,  suck  up. 

SUPPLE.     See  Soople. 

SUPPOSE,  V.  n.,  pec.  to  know  with  certainty.  Com.  *I  suppose 
the  days  55nna  be  much  lunger  now,  we  bin  dos'  on  Midsimimer,  an' 
iVs  as  coud  as  March: ' — said  June  20th,  1880. 

SUP-UP,  V.  a.  to  feed  and  *  bed-down '  animals  about  eight  o'clock 
at  night^NEWPORT;  Wem;  Ellesmbre.  Cf.  Sap  (3),  above;  also 
Fother  (2). 
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SXTSBEY  [suVi'],  sb,,  var,  pr.  Sirrah,  Com.  A  title  of  address 
sometimes  enlarged  into  *  Surrey  lad,^ 

SWAG  [swag*],  (1)  V.  a.  to  sway,  as  of  a  heavy  load  of  hay,  &c., 
badly  put  on  the  waggon. — ^Pxjlveebatch.  *  See,  Surrey,  *ow  that 
load  swagSy  it  55nna  oud  wham,  an*  we  sha'n  lose  our  'arroost  go'se/ 

*  O.IceL  8veigja^  to  sway,  bend/ — Strat. 

See  Bk.  IL,  Folklore^  &c.,  *  Customs'  {harvesC), 

(2)  V.  a,  to  incline  heayily  to  one  side. — Ihid.  *  This  basket's  a 
despert  'eft  to  lug  all  the  way  to  Dorri'ton,  it  farly  swags  me  down.* 

(3)  tib,  the  inclination  given  to  one  side  by  a  heavy  weight. — Ihid, 
*  I  like  the  owd  Missis  to  sarve  me,  'er  gies  a  good  »wag  to  the  scales, 

but  as  to  owd  Snipe,  *e  canna  find  in  'is  'eart  to  gie  the  right  weight.* 

8WA0E  [swai-j],  (1)  v.  a.  to  reduce,  as  of  a  swelling  or  tumour, 
by  external  appUcations.  —  Pulveebatoh.  *Yedfiirt's  ancler  wuz 
swelled  oncommon  bad,  but  I  put  some  pultis  to  it,  an'  it  swaged  it 
away.' 

*  This  sely  man  contynued  his  outrage. 
Til  alle  his  goode  was  wasted  and  gone ; 
And  they  felt  his  expenses  swage, 
And  were  to  hym  vnkynde  right  anone.* 

Thomas  Oocleve  (a,d.  1420,  circa),  De  Regimine 
Principum.     Specim,  Eng,  Lit,  H.  601. 

'  SwagyngCy  or  secynge.     LaxacioJ* — Prompt.  Parv^ 

*  O.Fr.  assoimger,  adoucir,  apaiser.* — Bur.    Cf.  Sway  (1). 

(2)  V,  a,  to  disperse,  as  of  milk  in  the  mammse. — Ibid,  *  Bub  the 
elder  well  66th.  g^ze-ile  to  swage  the  milk  away.*    Of.  Sway  (2). 

SWAVET  [swaang-ki'],  sb.,  el  A  very  weak  small-beer.     Qy.  com. 

SWAPSOH*  [swop'sn],  sb,  a  big,  coarse  woman.     Com. 

SWAB  [swaar^*],  v.  n,  to  swear.  Com.  'That's  a  ninted  young 
pippin — nod  seven  yer  owd,  an*  *eTl  swar  like  a  trooper.* 

*  And  the  seyd  Fastolf,  mevyd  and  passyoned  gretely  in  his  soule, 
seyd  and  swar  .  .  .' — Paston  Letters,  A.D.  1468,  vol.  ii.  p.  324. 

SWABM  [8waar''m1,  v,  a,  and  v.  n.,  pec,  to  climb  a  tree  or  pole  by 
embracing  it  with  the  arms  and  legs.  Com.  *  Theer  wuz  no  Sosebry 
Show  this  *ear  [1880],  but  they  gotten  up  some  bit  of  a  sham  mr 
pass-time  in  a  fild — ^putten  lads  to  swarm  gracy  poles,  run  races,  an* 
some  ffammocks  to  tice  a  lot  o*  folks  to  the  Jrublic* 

<  « I  know  of  a  carrion  crow's  nest  in  the  wood  at  Middleton,  but  it 
is  up  a  tall  fir  tree,  without  any  branches  for  a  long  way,  and  my 
arms  are  not  long  enough  to  clasp  around  the  trunk  and  swarm  up."  * 
— G.  Chbistopher  Davies,  Rambles  and  Adventures  of  Our  Scnool 
Field' Club,  p.  29,  ed,  1875. 

'  He  swarmed  up  into  a  tree, 
Whyle  eyther  of  them  might  other  se.' 

Syr  Isenbras,  351,  in  Hal. 

SWAT  [swat-],  ^1)  tfft.  sweat.  Com.  *  I  carried  three  'oops  o'  com 
to  ' Abberley  mill,  but  it  gid  me  a  swat ;  I  wuz  'bliged  to  bring  the 
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flour  back,  but  I  lef  the  bran  fiir  John  to  biing  at  night.'    A.S.  swdt, 
0weai    Of.  Swelter  (2). 

(2)  pret,  sweated, — *  'e  n«rt  o'er  that  job.'    Com. 

*  His  faire  steede  in  his  prikin^ 

So  swatte  that  men  myghte  hun  wringe.* 

Chaucer,  B.  1966  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 

' yet  did  he  labour  long. 

And  iunU,  and  chauf  d * 

Spenseb,  F.  0.,  Bk.  V.  c.  ii  st  xlvi. 

*  Some,  lucky,  find  a  floVnr  spot, 
For  which  they  never  toil  d  nor  nuaV 

BoBBBT  Burns,  Foems^  p.  35,  L  26. 

A.S.  sufdhan,  from  nodt,  sweat. 

SWATH  [swath*],  eb.  the  row  of  grass  as  it  falls  beneath  the  scythe. 
Oom. 

*  With  tossing  and  raking  and  setting  on  cox. 
Qrasse  latebe  in  Bwathes  is  hay  for  an  ox.' 
TirsSEBy  Fine  Hundred  FoinUa  of  Good  Hxuhandrie  [July]. 

*  The  9wathe  or  strake  of  grasse,  as  it  lyeth  mowne  downe  with  the 
sithe.  * — Nomenclator. 

*  SwfUhe^  of  mowynge.     Falcidium,'' — Prompt.  Parv. 

*  A.Sax.  9wa%u  ;  O.Du.  9wade,  swath,  tttriga,* — Stbat. 
See  Weights  and  Measures,  p.  xciiL 

SWAT  [swai*  antf  swee*],  (1)  same  as  Swage  (1). — Wem;  Whit- 
OHUBCH ;  Ellesmere.  '  To'  maun  try  an'  twee  away  that  sweUin' 
o'  the  cow's  side  wuth  butter-milk  an'  gddze-ile.'    C£  Sween. 

(2)  same  as  Swage  (2). 

SWAT-POLE  [swai-],  same  as  Oay-pole,  q.  v. — Worthbn. 

SWATL-POLE  [sweil*  corr.  swaayl*  pul],  Idem. — ^Pulverbatch.  *  I 
should  think  that  wench  is  one  o'  the  onaccountables — ^wha'n'ee  think 
'er's  done  ? '  *  I  dunna  know.'  *  Wy  pfit  gorst  o'  the  fire,  an'  btunt 
the  awayl'pul  down,  an'  theer's  the  oauyes*  suppin'  all  o'er  the 
brew-'ua.' 

SWEDLESS  [swed'lis],  sb.  an  infant's  swaddling-band. — Shrews- 
bury; Pulyerbatgh;  Church  Stretton;  Ellesmere.  *Hanna 
yo'  lef  off  the  child's  awedless  3rit  ? '  *  No,  I  never  laye  'em  off  tell 
they  tak'n  thar  fit,  'cause  it  strenthens  thar  back.'  A.S.  stoeM^ 
swML — Idem, 

SWEEH,  same  as  Sway,  above.— Newport. 

SWEEPS,  SWEEPS'-BBTTSHES,  ab.  Luzida  campesMs,  Field  Wood- 
rush. — Shrewsbury,  Uffington, 

SWEETIHO  fsweet'in],  adj,  a  term  equivalent  to  willing,  as  applied 
to  doing  work — ^Wem;  Ellesmere.  'That's  as  aweetin'  liokle  cowt 
as  ever  wuz  ptit  in  skin,'  said  a  Welshampton  man  of  a  horse — 
'  comin'  three — that  was  drawing  the  harrows. 
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8WBLTES  [sweHor'],  (1)  v.  cl  and  v.  n.  to  oppiess  witii  heat,  by 
any  means ;  to  be  made  exoesaiyely  hot.  Oom.  *  It's  time  to  lave 
off  that  flannen  swedless,  iVU  swelter  the  poor  child  sadly.' 

*  If  the  Suns  excesaiye  heat 
Makes  our  bodies  swdter. 
To  an  Osier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter.' 

The  CompUcU  Angler^  ch.  xi.  p.  211,  ed.  1653. 

Compare  'Swalteryn*  for  hete  ,  .  .  Exalo,  eincopizo,^ — Prompt. 
Farv,    A.S.  $wilan,  to  burn. 

(2)  sib.  a  state  of  excessiye  heat.  Com.  '  I  ohumed  three  'ours  an' 
ft  'afe  this  mornin',  an'  it  put  me  in  a  fine  swelter  I  can  tell  yo'.' 

'  .ASsitUy  vel  cauma,  swolot,'  is  found  in  the  SupfUement  to  ^Ifru^s 
Vocahularvy  x.  or  xi  cent,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  53.  *  Hence,' 
says  Mr.  Wright,  '  our  modem  word  swelter*    Qt  Bucking  (1). 

8WELTKT,  adj,  y&ij  hot  and  close;  sultry, —  'we  sha'n  be  '&Yin' 
thunder  I  spect,  if  s  despert  sweltry,* 

'But  as  we  see  the  sunne  oft  times,  through  over  eweUrie  heate, 
Changing  the  weather  faire,  great  stormes  and  thundercraks  doth 
threat' — Honours  Acad&nie,  1610,  i.  18,  in  Hal. 

8WEBD  [swur'd'],  (1)  sb.  a  sword. — Pulyerbatch. 

*  In  his  bond  is  swerd  ut-drawe.' 

Havelok  the  Dane,  L  1802. 

'Well,  fetche  me  a  swerd  sayed  he  .  .  .  Fetche  me  a  swerde  and 
deuyde  the  chyld  betwene  them.'— Latdceb,  Sermon  iL  p.  71. 

*  Swerde,  Gladius,* — Prompt,  Parv,    A.S.  stoeord,  swiirdj  a  sword. 

(2)  sh.  an  upright  bar  hayine  holes  for  a  pin,  affixed  to  the  '  cross- 
tree  '  of  a  cart,  by  means  of  wnich  the  cart  is  set  to  any  pitch  when 
tilted. — Cleb  Hills. 

(3)  sh,  turf;  greensward, — *  flay  off  the  swerd* — Pulvbbbatoh. 

*  Stoarde  of  ^e  er^e.' — Prompt,  Parv, 
A.Sw  sweard,  the  surface  of  grass. 

(4)  sh.  the  rind  of  bacon. — ^Pulybbbatoh.  *  They  bin  yery  good 
to  me,  Ma'am,'  said  Betty  Biggory  [1856],  *  they  sayen  all  the  swerds 
o'  bacon  fur  me.'  'What  can  you  do  with  them,  Betty P'  'Well, 
Ma'am,  I  put  'em  to  soak,  an'  wesh  'em,  an'  'ack  'em  up,  an'  pt^t  'em 
to  stew  55th  tuthree  yarbs,  awilde  I  g65  to  Church,  an'  a  mignty  nice 
Sunday's  dinner  they  maken  me.' 

*  Swarde  or  sworde  of  flesche.     CoHanaJ — Prompt  Parv. 
A.S.  sweard,  the  skin  of  bacon.    See  Sword. 

SWIFTS  [swif 'tsj,  6b,y  ohs,  a  machine  for  holding  skeins  of  yam  for 
the  purpose  of  wmding  them.  Qy.com.  The  form  of  the  nen[/%«  was  that 
of  an  upright  gallowsHBhaped  frame,  standing  about  fiye  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  haying  two  reels,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the 
bottom :  these  reels-— for  the  sake  of  lightness — ^were  made  of  spokes 
inserted  into  circular  ends,  they  rotated  upon  long  iron  spindles, 
which  could  be  withdrawn  to  admit  of  them  being  taken  out  of  the 
frame  for  the  yam  to  be  put  on  them.  At  the  base  of  the  machine 
was  a  box  for  holding  tne  balls  when  wound.     Swifts  superseded 
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'  3rarewinds,'  and  in  taking  their  place,  reoeiyed  their  name  in  a  trans* 
lated  form,  *  yare,'  quick,  beconung  iun/t,    Ct  YarewindB. 

8WIO9  sb.  spiced  ale  and  toast  Com.  This  popular  Shropshire 
sapper-dish  is  prepared  on  this  wise — ^though  perhaps  with  yaria- 
tions — a  slice  of  *  red  hot'  toast  is  put  into  the  «ti;^-bowl,  ginger  and 
nutmeg  are  grated  oyer  it,  sugar  is  added,  and  the  bowl  is  fiiLled  up 
with  cold  ale.  The  toast — senred  on  plates — ^is  eaten  with  toasted 
cheese,  a  diah  of  which  always  accompanies  the  wngAyowL  The 
bowl  is  passed  round,  and  each  draught  of  ale  is  called  a  sung. 

8WIO-B0WL,  sb,  the  large  bowl — like  a  punch-bowl — in  which 
$ung  is  seryed.    Oom. 

8WILKEB  [swil'kur*],  v.  a.  to  splash  about ;  to  dash  oyer,  as  of  any 
liquid  earned  in  an  open  yesseL  Oom.  '  The  wench  has  sunlkered 
nearly  all  the  milk  ourn  the  pall.* 

SWILL9  (1)  V,  a,  to  wash  hastily;  to  linse.  Com.  'Jest  ewtU  the 
men's  botUes  out,  they  wun  all  well  scauded  isterd'y.' 

*  Ful  wel  kan  ich  dishes  nuUen,* 

Eavdok  the  Dane,  L  919. 

*  Then  Sir  Tristeram  tooke  powder  forth  of  that  box, 
ft  blent  it  with  warme  sweet  milke ; 
&  there  put  it  ynto  that  home, 
&  9wUkd  *  it  about  in  that  ilke.' 

King  Arthur  and  the  King  of  Comwaily  L  278.     Percy 
Folio  M8.y  yoL  L  p.  73,  ed.  Hales  and  Fumiyall. 

•  *i.  a  rinsed  it,  washed  it.' — Verhum  Salopienee,     Note  by  Bp. 
Pbboy.— iWd. 
'  I  etuylly  I  rynce  or  dense  any  maner  yeeseU.' — Palsgraye,  in  Hal 
A.S.  ivnlian,  to  wash. 

(2)  V.  a,  to  wash  by  throwing  an  abundance  of  water  oyer  and 
about,  as  of  a  floor, — '  get  plenty  o'  waiter  now,  an'  ewiU  the  causey 

down. 

<  As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base 
SwUVd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean.' 

K.  Henry  F.,  m.  i  14. 

(3)  tib,  a  thorough  cleansing  effected  by  a  plentiful  application  of 
water  dashed  about  Oom.  *Theer's  so  much  knee- work  now-a- 
days,  w'en  a  scrub  65th  a  besom  an'  a  good  swill  5dd  do  as  well,  an' 
be  fax  more  'olesome.' 

(4)  v.  a,  to  drink ;  to  wash  down  by  drinking,—'  'ere,  ate  this,  an' 
yo'  sha*n  a  summat  to  swUl  it  down.*    Oom. 

'  The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurpiQg  boar, 


SwilU  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his  trough 
In  your  embowell'd  bosoms.' — K.  Richard  IIL,  V.  u.  9. 

(6)  $b.  sloppy  pig-meat,  as  of  scullery  garbage.    Oom.    *  Dunua 
gie  the  pig  so  mudi  wnU,  let  'im  a  some  good  mate  to  stodge  'im  up, 
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else  we  Bha*n  miss  '&Tm'  'im  i'  the  'ouse  bj  Chris'mas.'     Tuaser 

eays : — 

'  Bemember  good  GKll, 
Take  paine  with  thy  svnlV 

Huswiferie,  p.  171,  ed.  E.  D.  8. 

« Brdda,  waah,  swile,  or  draffe  for  swine.' — Florio,  p.  68,  in  Hal. 
G£  Weah  (2). 

SWILIrTVB^  8b.  a  tub  in  which  smll  is  kept.    Com. 

SWDTOE  [swinj],  v.  a,  to  singe.  Com.  'Mind  yo'  dunna  smnge 
that  shirt-front,  l^e  irons  bin  very  sharp.' 

*  The  scorching  flame  sore  swinged  all  his  face.' 

Sfenseb,  F,  Q.,  Bk.  I.  c.  xi.  si  xxyi. 

SWDTOIHO  [swinj'in],  adj.^  obsols.  rapid;  violent,  in  regard  of 
motion, — '  the  men  comen  alung  at  a  9w\ngirC  rate.' — Pxtlyerbatgh. 
A.  8.  sunngan;  to  swing. 

SWIHOLE  [swing'l],  (1)  sb,,  obe.  a  wooden,  sword-shaped  implement 
used  to  beat  off  the  exterior  coat  from  the  fibre  of  hemp  or  flax  after 
it  had  been  '  tewtered.' — Pulyerbatgh.  Qv.  com.  Walter  de  Bibles- 
worth — xiiL  cent. — ^in  his  instructions  to  '  dame  Muriel '  upon  hemp- 
dressing  says  :— 

'  Ne  ublet  pas  le  pesselin, 
De  escucher  ou  estonger  yostre  lyn.' 

The  interlinear  glosses  which  are  given,  show  the  meaning  to  be 
[do  not  forget]  *  the  swingle^  *  to  wnngle  tiii  flax.'  See  Wr.  vocabs., 
vol.  i.  p.  156. 

Bandle  Holme  has,  '  A  Swindle  Hand,  corruptly  a  Swingow  ffond : 
a  thing  like  a  Wooden  Fauchion  with  a  square  hole  or  handle.' — 
Acadtmy  of  Armory ,  Bk.  III.  ch.  iii  p.  106. 

Jamieson  gives  '  Swingle- wand,  the  instrument  with  which  flax  is 
tunngltd.' 

*  Swengyl,  for  flax  or  hempe.    Excudium/ — Prompt  Parv, 

*  A.S.  twingla  (flagellum),  a  swingle.' — Stkat. 
See  Tewter,  also  Hetchel. 

(2)  V,  n.  and  $b,  to  swing ;  a  swing.  Com.  *  Mother,  may  me  an' 
Sally  g^  an*  swingle  V ^  *W'eerP'  *r  the  orchut — Ben's  piit  us  a 
swingle  theer.'  <  Well,  if  yo'n  mind  an'  nod  peck  out  on  it,  yo'  may 
g55.'    A.S.  stuingany  to  vibrate,  swing. 

S3)  sb,  a  handful  of  gleaned  com. — Corve  Dalb. 
3ailey — ed.  1782— gives  *8ongle'  witii  the  same  meaning,  as  a 
Hertfordshire  word.    Jamieson  lias  *  Single*  in  the  like  sense. 
'  Du.  sangkf  sanghe,  fe^ciculus  spicarum.* — ^Eilian,  in  Wedg. 
See  Bongow. 

(4)  same  as  Swingle-trees,  below. — Clee  Hills;  Lttdlow. 
*Bend  and  traces,  and  2  swingles.' — Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Stod- 
desden),  1870. 

8WIV0LE-TBEES,  sb.  the  three  bars  of  wood,  which— united  and 
swinging  together — go  behind  the  horse  and  connect  him  with  the 
implement  he  is  drawing — they  correspond  with  the  '  splinter-bars ' 
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of  a  carriage. — Shbewbbxtby;  Pulysbb atoh  ;  Bbidonosth;  New- 
port ;  Whitchurch.    Qy.  com. 

Fegge  has  '  Swingle-tree^  orooked  pieces  of  wood,  put  to  the  traces 
of  ploughs,  &c  to  keep  them  open,    r^orth.' 

A.S.  sivinga/n;  to  swing,  and  tree  =  a  bar  of  wood.    Gf.  Tawtreea. 

SWIVNET  [swin'i'l,  adj.  dizzy,  —  Pulvbrbatch.  *  'Ow  bin'ee, 
Matty  P '  '  I'm  right  middlin',  I'd  sich  a  snnnney  feelin'  i'  my  yed 
this  momin',  Td  Hke  to  a  feU  throm  the  top  o'  the  stars  to  the 
bottom.*     Oompai*e  A.S.  swindan  ;  to  languish. 

SWIPPLE  [swip'l],  sb.  the  upper  part  of  a  flail — explained  by  a 
certain  man  to  oe  *  the  part  as  puns.' — Pulverbatch.    Qy.  com. 

Amongst  '  The  parts  of  a  Flail  or  Threshal  *  given  by  Bandle 
Holme  is,  '  The  Swiple,  that  part  as  striketh  out  the  Com.' — Academy 
of  Armory y  Bk.  III.  ch.  viii.  p.  333. 

Compare  A.S.  «u;ipe,  a  whip ;  John  ii  15.     See  Thrashal. 

SWISH-SWASH  [swish'swash],  adv.  shaking  from  side  to  side,  as 
of  liquid  in  a  state  of  agitation.  — Pulverbatch.  *■  Dunna  gie  the 
mar'  too  much  waiter — ^'er'U  god  alung  9v>itih'9Wi3aiK  like  buttermilk 
in  a  chum.' 

SWITE  [swei't],  v.  a.  to  cut, — a  term  more  especially  applied  to 
sticks. — Pulverbatch;  Wem;  Whitchurch.  In  a  murder  case 
tried  in  Shrewsbury — March  13th,  1813 — ^it  was  given  in  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  Rowland  Preston,  that  he  had  been  seen '  $unting 
a  stick,'  which  stick  was  found  on  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  was 
the  convicting  proof.  The  Judge  who  heard  the  case  asked  what  was 
meant  by  *  ewiting  a  stick  ? '  and  was  told  that  it  was  '  cutting  or 
shaving  it.*  (R— - —  P was  executed  on  the  Monday  next  follow- 
ing his  trial.)  Siviie  is  a  corruption  of  thwite,  to  whittle  a  stick, 
given  by  Palsgrave. 

8WIVE  [sweiv],  v,  a.,  ohsols,  to  cut  grain  with  a  broad  hook. — 
Wellxngton.    Cf.  Badge  (1).    See  Swiving-hook,  below. 

SWIVERSi  sb.  pL,  ohsolii  reapers  who  ^swive*  the  grain. — Ibid. 
The  modus  operandi  of  the  twivera  is  to  make  a  hit  at  the  crop,  and  so 
keep  cutting  in  a  half  circle,  gathering  the  com  as  it  falls  under  the 
hook  with  foot  and  knee  until  they  have  enough  to  form  a  sheaf. 
They  leave  a  much  shorter  stubble  than  the  '  shearers '  who  reaped 
with  a  sickle.  The  ewivers,  who  are  for  the  most  part  Welshmen, 
go^at  harvest-time — in  gangs  to  the  farm-houses  to  be  hired  for 
reaping.     Cf.  Shearers. 

S W 1 V JJI 0-HOOK,  8b,f  obsols.  a  broad  reaping-hook  having  a  smooth, 
keen  edge,  and  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  *  shearer's '  sickle, 
which  was  serrated ;  also  it  bears  about  the  same  proportion  to  that 
implement  that  a  salmon-rod  does  to  a  Kght  fly-rod.  See  Shearers. 
Cf  Badgin^-hook. 

SWIZE  [swei'z],  v.  a.  to  lift  up  and  shake  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing,— a  term  applied  to  '  twins  *  [implements]. — ^Clre  Httja  '  Them 
twms  doggen.'  *  Aye,  they  wanten  somebody  be'ind  *em  to  iwixe  'em 
up  a  bit.'     See  Twins. 

SWOOOLE,  same  as  Strickle,  q.  v.— Bishop's  Castlb. 
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8W0BB  [soa-ur'd],  same  as  Swerd  (4),  q.  v.  —  Shbbwsbury  ; 
Newpobt.    Qy.  oom. 

*  Or  once  a  weeke  perhaps,  for  novelty, 
Beez'd  bacon  soords  shall  feast  his  fsunily.* 

Hall's  8at%re»,  b.  iL  Sat.  4,  L  15. 

Mr.  Naree  has  *  Sward.    Skin  .  .  .  often  corrupted  to  9wcrd  as 
when  applied  to  the  skin  of  bacon.* 

STMOH'  [sei'munly  sb,  a  sort  of  red  shale,  same  as  Cftlaminoa,  q.  v. — 

OOLLIEBT ;  M.  T. 

8TM0HY  OEOTTin),  phr.  '  faulty '  ground  or  barren  measures. — 
CoLLiEitY ;  M.  T.  A  remarkable  *  fault'  known  as  the  *  Cheat  Symon 
fault '  traverses  the  coal-field. 

SYHVABLB  [sinu'bl],  sb.,  var.  pr.  a  syllable.  —  Shbbwsburt; 
PuLYEBBATCH.  Qy.  com.  *  Yo'  oonna  let  on  to  the  Missis  as  I  toud 
yo.'     '  No  danger !  nod  a  $ynnahW 


TABO&  [tab'ur*],  (\)  v.  n,  to  tap  lightly  and  repeatedly  at  intervals, 
as  with  the  finger-ends ;  to  drum. — ^Wobthen.  '  Theer's  some  one 
iahorin*  at  the  brew-'us  window ;  yo'd'n  better  see  who  it  is — ^be- 
'appen  if  s  one  o'  the  chaps  after  Sally.' 

'.  .  .  .  and  her  maids  shall  lead  her tahering  upon  their 

breasts.' — Nahum  ii  7. 

*  Tahou)ry(fi).     Timpanxso,* — Prompt,  Paru. 
'  O.Fr.  taborer,  tamoourner.' — Bub. 

(2)  V,  n.,  ohsoU.  ?  to  beat  time  with  fingers  and  feet  in  dancing 
country  dances — somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  sailor's  hornpipe. 
— PuLVBBBATCH.  *  Did'n'cc  '&ve  a  daince  at  the  Club,  Sally  ? '  *  No, 
nod  o'  the  Green,  the  fine  folks  wun  saunterin'  alun^,  cuppin'  one 
another  like  a  bar  'uggin'  a  dog, — I  dunna  call  it  daincm', — so  two  or 
tiiree  on  our  chaps  tooken  the  room  at  Clar's,  an'  then  we  coulden 
tabor  away  theer.' 

A  certain  man,  who  had  obtained  local  celebrity  as  a  dancer  in  a 
'  country-footing,'  was  known  as  *  Jack  the  Taborer.^ 

*  I  can  noither  tabre  ne  trompe,'  is  said  by  a  strolling  minstreL 

Piers  PI,  Text  B.,  pass.  xiii.  L  230. 

(3)  17.  a.  to  beat ;  to  thrash,—*  'E'll  tabor  'is  jacket  f^  'im  right 
well,  if  'e  ketches  'im.'— Obaven  Abms. 

TACK  [tak*],  (1)  sb.  a  smack ;  a  peculiar  flavour — an  unpleasant 
taste  is  usually  understood  by  the  term.  Com.  '  The  beer  'as  a  bit 
of  a  tack  on  it  yet — I  wish  yo'd'n  never  bought  that  barrel,  I've  'ad 
more  trouble  d6th  it  than  itrs  wuth;  the  cowper's  fired  it  an'  every- 
thin'  to  mak'  it  sweet.' 

*  He  told  me  that  three-score  pound  of  cherries  was  but  a  kinds  of 
washing  meate,  and  that  there  was  no  tacJee  in  them,  for  hee  had  tride 
it  at  one  time.' — Taylor's  Workes,  1630,  i.  145,  in  Hal. 

(2)  «5.  stuff  of  inferior  quality.— Shbewsbuby  ;  Pulyebbatgh. 
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Qy .  oom.   '  'Ow  dun  yore  tatoee  turn  out  tliis  time,  Jolin  P '  *  Mighty 
middlin',  theer  inna  many,  an'  whad  theer  is  bin  poor  tocX;.' 

(3)  «5.  pasturage  hired  for  temporary  use ;  '  ley.'  Qy.  com.  <  Yo'n 
got  a  power  o'  stock  fur  yore  farm,  Maister.'  *  Aye,  I  mus*  get  some 
out  on  tack,* 

Jamieson  has  '  Tack,  possession  for  a  time.' 

(4)  V.  a.  to  take  animals  for  pasturage,  on  hire. — Olun.  Qy.  com. 
*  Gran'mother,  Mary  Cadwallader  'as  sent  half-arcrown  for  tadein*  the 
donkey,  an'  wants  to  know  if  you'll  tack  'im  a  week  or  nine  days 
longer.'    See  Tak. 

TACKS,  sb.  pi,  the  tools  or  implements  of  trade  of  rat-catchers  and 
other  folk  of  similar  mStier, — WELLINGTON.     *  My  tacka  bin  at  New- 
port, or  I'd  soon  ketch  them  rots.' 
W.  taclauj  implements. 

TACK-WOEKf  eh.  work  done  by  contract,  and  paid  for  as  per  rood 
or  acre,  &c.    Qy.  com.    *  I  spect  Tummas  'as  a  pretty  good  plack 
theer,  hanna-d-eP'      *Well,  'e's  on'y  nine  shilhn'  a  wik,  regular 
wages,  but  the  Maister  'e  lets  'im  '&Te  a  bit  o'  tack-work  sometimes.' 
Of.  *  Tack,  a  lease,'  in  Jamiesoit. 

TADDLE  [tadi],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  pay  minute  attention  to ;  to  be 
very  tender  with ;  to  feed  carefully,  as  of  a  sick  person  or  delicate 
young  annual. — ^Wkllington;  Whitohuboh.  'After  the  Doctor  'ad 
left  'er,  I  taddUd  wi'  'er,  an'  gi'ed  'or  some  crame  an'  waiter.*  Of. 
Tiddle. 

TAE  [tai'],  V.  a.  to  take.  —  Pulvbbbatch,  Snailheaeh  '(Mines) ; 
CoLLiEBT ;  Newpobt.  '  Tell  Sal  to  toe  some  bread  an'  cheese  to  the 
owd  mon.' 

*  Till  him  he  ^eid,  his  knyff  to  tak  him  fra, 
Fast  by  the  collar  waUace  couth  him  to.' 

Henby  the  Mikstbel  (A.D.  1461,  area),  WaUace^ 
Bk.  L     SpectTn.  Eng,  Lit,,  vi.  1.  222. 

See  A  (6)  in  Grammar  Outlines  {vowtU,  &c.).  Gf.  Tak,  also  Tek. 
See  below. 

TAEE,  TA'EV  [tai*n],  paH,  past,  taken,—'  They'n  taen  that  cowt 
out  o'  the  leasow,  I  see.'    Qy.  oom. 

'  So  fareth  loue,  when  he  hath  tane  a  Bourse.' 

Sm  Thomas  Wla.t  (a.d.  1540,  circa),  Songes  and 
Sonettes,     Specim,  Eng,  Lit.,  zx.  h,  L  6. 

*  Mair  taen  I'm  wi'  ypu.' 

BoBEBT  BuBNS,  Foems,  p.  34,  1.  12. 

'  When  we  have  ta*en  the  grace-drink  at  the  well, 
I^  whistle  syne,  and  sing  t'ye  like  myselL' 

Allan  Bahsay^  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  L  i.  p.  12. 

Mr.  Oliphant,  speaking  of  the  Northumbrian  Facdter,  aj).  1250, 
drca  (Surtees  Society),  says,  'In  Vol.  I.  p.  243  we  see,  '*  when  time 
tane  haf  I ;  "  the  first  instance  of  taken  being  cut  down  to  tane — a 
sure  mark  of  the  North.' — Sources  of  Standard  English,  p.  153. 
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TAG  [tag*],  sb,  the  twisted  and  pointed  end  of  a  lock  of  wool,  as  it 
is  shorn  from  the  fleece. — ^Pulyerbatch.  Qy.  com.  '  Dunna  g6d  so 
ayenless  about  that  551,  snip  the  end  off  the  tag^  an'  toze  it  well  as 

'  the  grace  can  get  among  it.'  The  *  grace '  thus  alluded  to  was  the 
goose-oil  which  was  commonly  employed  to  soften  the  wool,  and  so 
fit  it  for  the  future  processes  of  carding,  &c. 

*  Sw.  tagg,  a  point.' — ^Wedg.    See  Toze  (1). 

TAIL-ENDS,  TAILDirOS,  ab,  pi  the  light,  lean  grains  which  fall 
out  of  the  tail-end  of  the  winnowing-machine,  and  are  made  service- 
able in  the  poultry-yard.  Com.  '  Jim,  bring  the  blind-sieve  full 
o'  tail-ends  fur  the  fowls.' 

Grose  gives  *  Tail-ends,  The  refuse  of  wheat  or  other  com  not 
saleable  in  the  market,  but  kept  by  farmers  for  their  own  consump- 
tion.   Glouc' 

See  Tail-corn  in  Hal.    C£  Oases. 

TAHOE'S-TABD,  sb.  the  three  stars  in  the  belt  of  Orion. — ^Pulver- 
batch;  Wobthen;  Wem;  Etj.esmetik. 

TAILS,  sb.  pi.  the  plough-handles  indifferently,  without  distinction 
of  right  or  left.— Cbatbn  Abms. 

Bandle  Holme  has  '  Plow  iaih  or  Stilts.' — Academy  of  Armory y 
Bk.  m.  ch.  viii.  p.  333. 

See  By-tail  and  Master-taiL 

TAK  [tak-],  V.  a.  to  take,—'  Tell  John  to  tak  the  bottle  to  the  fild.' 
Com. 

'  Yet  of  the  wyse  man  tak  this  sentence.' 

Ohaucea,  B.  117  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 

'  Pat  But  first  we'll  tak  a  turn  up  to  the  height, 
And  see  gif  all  our  flocks  be  feeding  right.' 

Allak  Bahsay,  The  OenUe  Shepherd,  I.  ii.  p.  12. 

*  Icel.  taka;  Goth,  tekan;  to  take.'— Strat. 
Of.  Tek,  also  Tae. 

TAE-AWAY,  sb.  appetite.  Qy.  com.  '  That  chap's  a  rar^  takratoay, 
'e  ete  two  cantle  o'  suppin'  fur  'is  supper,  an'  a  great  lownder  o'  bread 
an*  cheese.' 

TAKE  [tai'k  and  tak*],  in  combination  with  adverbs  and  prepositions, 
as  foUows.    Com. 

(a)  To  take  after ,  to  resemble  in  disposition.  '  The  child's  very 
like  'is  poor  Eaither  in  faichur^  an'  I  'ope  'e'll  take  after  'im,  an'  be  as 
good  a  man,  but  I'm  afeard  'is  Mother  spiles  'im.'  Of.  Favour,  also 
Feature. 

(5^  1.  To  take  off^  to  mimic.  '  Our  Jack  551  take  'im  off  to  f^  nicety, 
yo'd  n  think  'twuas  'im  'isself— 'e's  a  perty  good  mimic^  'e'U  take  off 
anybody.' 

2.  To  depart  hurriedly :  usually  employed^  in  the  past  tense.  '  The 
lads  wun  makin'  a  pretty  riot  o  Sunday  night,  but  as  soon  as  the 
Bobby  shewned  up  yo'  shoulden  a  sin  'ow  they  tooken  off  J 

(c)  To  take  on.    See  On  (3)  (/). 
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((Q  1.  To  take  to,  to  enter  upon;  to  take  poesesaiaxi  of.  '  *E11  iak* 
to  ihe  farm  at  Lady  Day.' 

2.  To  adopt:  said  of  persons  or  animals.  (1)  'The  childem  bin 
better  off  than  Ven  they  'ad'n  thar  Faither ;  the  Undee  oomen  foirat 
like  men ;  Uncle  Ben  said  'e'd  take  to  one,  an'  then  the  three  others 
tooken  to  the  rest — one  apiece,  so  they  bin  all  shooted.'  (2)  *  We 
bin  likely  to  *ave  a  lot  o'  cades  this  time — three  yeows  ban  died 
throm  thar  lambs,  an'  two  more  as  'ad'n  double-couples  JS5dna  tak^  to 
the  secunt  lamb.' 

3.  To  become  accustomed  to,  or  attached  to.  '  It  inna  every  diild 
yo*  can  take  to,  but  I  wuz  despert  fond  o*  that  little  girld,  an*  'er  woe 
mighty  fond  o'  me.' 

To  he  taken  to,  is  to  be  surprised  or  astonished.  (1)  *  I  tau  taken  to, 
I  can  tell  yo\  w'en  the  Missis  said  so.'  (2)  *  I  never  wuz  so  took  to  in 
all  my  life  w'en  I  'eard  they  wun  gwun  dane  away.' 

(e)  1.  To  take  up,  to  answer  shortly  and  hastilv.  *  Well,  yo*  neei'na 
tak^  one  up  so  sharp,  jest  gi'e  a  body  time  to  spake.' 

2.  To  put  ri^ht;  to  correct.  'Yo*  touden  the  paas'n  wrang, 
Molly — but  I  didna  like  to  tak  yo'  up  afore  'im— it  wuz  Sund'y  ae'n- 
night  as  yo'  wun  at  Church,  nod  las*  Sund'y  as  ever  wuz.' 

TAKDfO  [tai'kin  and  tak'in],  sb,  a  sudden  seizure  of  pain  at  the 
bone, — chiefly  in  the  joints, — often  ending  in  diseased  bone  or  stiff 
joints.— PuLVEKBATCH ;  Wem.  Qy.  com.  *  Poor  Dick  'as  bin  lame 
a  lungful  wilde ;  did  *e  'urt  'is  leg  P '  *  No,  it  come  on  itself — ^a  takin' 
at  the  bwun.' 

*  Bless  thee  f^m  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and  taking!*  —K,  Lear, 
m.  iv.  61. 

* .  .  .  strike  her  young  bones,  ^ 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness ! ' — Ihid,  UL  iv.  166. 

TALE  [tai'l],  v.  a.,  obsoh.  to  count! — Pulverbatoh.     '  I  tale  them 
ship  to  forty — ^'ow  many  bin  a  ?'  said  a  toll-man  to  a  drover. 
A.S.  talian,  to  reckon,  compute. 

TALKIirG  TO  MOMMETS,  phr.,  ohs.  self-communing  in  low-toned 
speech.— PiTLVERBATCH.  '  Whad's  the  Church-bell  gweln  fur  ? '  *  A 
Vestry-meetin' ;  theer's  a  batch  o'  parish  prentices  to  be  lotted.'  *  I 
thought  theer  wuz  summat  gweYn  on;  I  sid  owd  Mister  Ambler 
stan'in'  i'  the  lane  talkin'  to  He  mommets.^ 

Mr.  James  Ambler  was  a  man  whose  opinion  was  much  respected, 
but  he  seldom  gave  it  without  taking  counsel  with  himself,  and  was 
noted  for  ^talkin*  to  ^i$  mommets,^    He  died  May  1808. 

The  term  mommet,  thus  employed,  wotdd  seem  to  have  retained 
some  lingering  sense  of  the  O.E.  maumet,  an  idol  to  which  prayer 
would  be  addressed : — 

*  Do  a-wei  t>i  Maumetei  *  f^ei  han  trayed  ^e  ofbe.' 

Joseph  of  Arimaihie,  L  102. 
See  Mommet  (1). 

TALLAHT,  TAZXAT  [tal-untl,  Shrewsbury;  Polvbrbatoh;  Much 
Wenlock;  Wellington;  wem;  Oswestry.    Qy.  com.    [tal-u't], 
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Pulybbbatoh;  Craven  Arms  ;  Ludlow,  $h.  a  hay-loft.  *  That  bit 
o'  clover  can  g56  o'  the  tallat,  it  inna  wuth  m&kin'  a  stack  on.' 

*You  remember  how  you  used  to  love  hunting  for  eggs  in  the 
morning,  and  hiding  up  m.  the  tallcU  with  Lizzie,  for  me  to  seek  you 
among  tiie  hay,  when  nie  sun  was  down.' — ^B.  D.  Blackmore,  Loma 
Dooney  A  Romance  of  Exmoor,  p.  326,  ed.  1878. 
Grose  gives  *  Toilet  {%.  e,  top-loffc),  a  hay-loft.  Exm.' 
'  W.  tnl,  s.  m.  that  is  over,  that  tops,  that  is  fronting  or  upon.' — 
OwBN  Puohb's  Welsh  Dictionary. 

TALL-BOY,  ab,  a  narrow  ale-glass  standing  high  upon  a  stem  or  foot. 
— Pulverbatch.  Qv.  coul  *  Missis,  the  Maister  wants  a  jug  o*  ale 
at  the  'orse-block,  an  two  tumbler-glasses — ^'e  said  nod  to  sen'  them 
tall'hoya^  kigglin'.'  *  Who's  55th  'im ? '  'I  donna  know,  some  gen- 
tleman ;  'e  says  'e  55nna  light.* 

*  She  then  ordered  some  cups,  goblets,  and  Udl-hoys  of  gold,  silver, 
and  crystal  to  be  brought,  and  inyited  us  to  drink.' — Ozell  (first  half 
18th  cent),  Rabelais,  Y.  zliL,  in  Nares. 

Mr.  Nares  savs  that  Tall-boy  is  '  a  cant  term  for  cups  or  glasses, 
made  longer  or  higher  than  common.' 

TAV,  r.  n.  to  harp;  to  worry. — Pulverbatch.  *I  dunna  know 
whad's  the  matter  ooth  our  Missis ;  'er's  bin  tan,  tan,  tanin*  ever  sence 
'er  got  up  this  momin'.' 

TAVCEL  rtan'si'l],  v,  a.  to  beat ;  to  thrash. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulver- 
batch ;  Wellington.  Qy.  com.  '  5on  yo'  lave  them  apples  alone, 
an'  come  out  o'  that  orchut  ?  else  PU  tancd  yore  'ide  for  yo .' 

Mr.  John  Bandall  relates  a  story  of  Tom  Moody,  the  feimous 

*  Willey  Whipper-in,'  that,  *  having  a  spite  at  a  pike-keeper,  who 
offended  him  by  not  opening  the  gate  quick  enough,  '*  Tom  tantxUed 
his  hide,"  and  resolved  the  next  time  he  went  that  way  not  to  trouble 
him.  Driving  up  to  the  gate,  he  gave  a  spring,  and  touching  his 
horse  on  the  flanks,  went  straight  over,  without  starting  a  stitdi  or 
breaking  a  buckle  [1773-96].* — Old  Sports  and  Sportsmen,  or  The 
Willey  Country,  1873. 

Compare  *  Fr.  tancer,  O.Fr.  tencerj  to  rebuke,  upbraid,'  in  Pice* 

TAVO  [tang*],  (1)  v.  a.  to  make  a  sharp,  ringing  noise,  as  with 

*  sounding  brass,'  to  call  the  bees  together  when  swarming. — Church 
Stretton.  *  Mak'  'aste  an'  fatch  the  warmin'-pon  an'  the  kay  o'  the 
'ouae  to  tang  the  bees,  or  the^n  be  off,  thev  flyen  mighty  'igh. 

'  Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants ;  let  thy  tongue 
tang  arguments  of  state.' — Twelfth  Night,  IL  v.  163. 
Cf.  Ting-tang  (1). 

(2)  »b.  the  prong  of  a  potato-fork. — ^Newport;  Wem;  Whit- 
church; Ellesmere. 

Bandle  Holme  has  '  The  Tangs  or  Forks.' — Academy  of  Armory, 
Bk.  in.  ch.  viii.  p.  337. 

IceL  tangr;  the  iron  tongue  of  a  knife  which  goes  into  the  handle. 
01  Tine  (1). 

TAHTEVM8,  sb.  pL  bursts  of  passionate  temper.  Com.  Cf. 
Oeoltitudes. 
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TAP,  V.  a.  to  re-sole  boots  or  shoes.  Com.  '  Fve  made  yore  boots 
aumust  as  good  as  new ;  I've  tapped  an'  *eeled  'em,  bnt  Fd  much  ado, 
fur  the  in-sole  wuz  gwun.' 

TABD  [taaT'd],  part,  pasty  torn, — *  Tve  tard  my  thiock.' — Shbbws- 
BUBY ;  PuLVBHBATOH ;  Wem.    Qy.  com. 

TAB-FITCH,  8b,  Ervum  hirsdtum,  hairy  Tare.— Weh.    See  Fitohes. 

TA8KEBS,  sb.  pi.  harvest-men  who  work  by  the  acre,  not  by  the 
day.— -Wsllikoton;  Ellimmere. 

' .  .  .  .  forth  he  goes, 
Like  to  a  hanrest-man  thaf  s  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all  or  lose  his  hire.' — Coriolanua,  I.  iii.  39. 

<In  1387,— a  reaper  had  4d,  a  day.  Is,  lid  was  paid  for  cutting 
and  tying  up  3  acres  of  wheat,  per  taskanK 

'  In  1388, — 30  acres  of  oats  tied  up  W  the  job  {per  UMkam)^  1#.  8d.' 
---NoteB  to  Fieri  PL,  p.  178,  ed.  Skeat,  E.  E.  T.  S. 

'  Hie  triturcUoTj  A^  a  tasker,*  occurs  in  a  Nominale,  zr.  cent.,  in 
Wr.  Tocabs.,  voL  i.  p.  218.  Mr.  Wright  adds  a  note, — *  Taaker,  ».  e. 
a  thrasher.  The  word  is  now  used  m  some  dialects  for  a  reaper ; 
perhaps  so  named  as  working  by  task  or  piece.' 

See  Fly-gang,  also  Tack-work. 

TASKEBS'-LEASEBS,  sb.  pi  the  wives  and  children  of  the  taskers, 
who  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  field  and  glean  before  '  all  comers '  are 
admitted.  — Ellesmere.  Perhaps  some  such  privilege  is  referred  to 
by  Langland  when  he  says — 

*  Ac  who  so  helpeth  me  to  erie  '  or  sowen  here  ar  I  wende, 
SJuU  haue  leue,  hi  owre  lorde  *  to  less  here  in  heruest. 
And  make  hem  mery  I'ere-mydde  '  maugre  who-so  bigruocheth  it.' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.  pass.  vi.  IL  67-69. 
Cf.  Parlour-leasers. 

TATHEB  [tadh'ur'],  (1)  sb.  frogs'  spawn. — Pulverbatch  ;  Wbllino- 
TON.    Cf.  Junder  (2). 

(2)  V.  a.  to  tie  and  twist  and  knot,  as  of  growing  com  by  the  wind. 
— PuLVEEBATCH.  *  The  winde's  wassled  an'  tathered  the  com  till  itll 
be  impossible  to  rape  it,  an'  I  canna  bar  mowin'  Veat — it  looks  so 
slovenly.'    Of.  Lodged. 

(3)  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  entangle ;  to  become  involved — ^used  chiefly  in 
the  preterite  or  participial  form,  as  of  persons  or  things. — Ibid.  '  I 
tell  yo*  whad,  Jmi,  if  yo'  getten  blended  up  an'  tathered  among  that 
lot,  I've  done  65th  yo'.' 

(4)  sb.  a  complicated  state  of  things ;  a  tangle,  as  of  thread,  Ac — 
Ptjlverbatch  ;  Glee  Hills.  *  Yo'n  got  this  skein  o'  thrid  i'  sick  a 
tatheTf  it'll  a  to  be  cut.' 

SJ)  sb,y  var.  pr.  a  tether. — Ptjlverbatch.    It  is  said  (metaphori- 
y)  of  a  spendthrift  that  *  'e'U  soon  gd<5  the  lenth  on  'is  tather  ; '  or 
of  restriction  imposed  upon  a  person,  mat '  it'll  tighten  'is  taiherJ' 

TATOES.     See  Potatoes. 

TAW  [tau*],  sb.  a  large,  choice  marble.     Com. 
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TAWHT  OWL,  sb.  the  common  Brown  Owl. — Shbewsbuby.  See 
Billy-Hooter. 

TAWTBEES,  TOITEEES  [taa*tr'iz'],  Pulvbrbatoh,  (kmdover; 
Cbavbn  Arms.  [totT'i'z],  Worthkn,  Cherhwry.  [toi-tr*i*z],  Olun, 
9h,  same  as  Swingrle-treeB,  q.  y. 

*  Two  sets  tatvtrees,* — Atidioneer^B  Catalogue  (Longyille),  1877. 

TAXT-WAXT  [tak'si'  waksi'],  sb.  a  strong  tendon  in  the  neck  of 
quadf  apeds ;  cartilage,  such  as  is  seen  in  certain  cuts  of  beef — PuL- 
VBBBATCH ;  WoRTHBN.    Qj,  com.    '  Gio  the  baby  that  piece  o*  taxy 
waxvy  it's  better  than  india-rubber.* 

*  PaxwaXy  synewe,*  occurs  in  Prompt.  Farv,  See  Mr.  Way's  note 
thereon. 

TBABT  [ti'ur'*t],  (1)  adj.  sharp ;  biting :  as  of  a  frosty  day, — *  It's  a 
mighty  tedrt  day/ — Glee  KiLLa    Of.  Deum  (2). 

(2)  adj.  severe:  painful. — ^PiTLyERBATCH ;  Glee  Hills;  Much 
Wbnlook.  '  My  and's  despert  bad ;  theer  inna  much  to  be  sid,  but 
it's  that  tedri  sore  I  canna  bar  a  fither  to  touch  it.* 

TED,  V.  a.  to  turn  and  spread  abroad  new-mown  hay-grass.  Com. 
'I  shouldna  Ud  the  *ay  awile  the  weathers  so  casertly,  it'll  keep 
better  i*  tiie  swath.' 

'  Gk)  sirs  and  away, 
to  ted  and  make  hay.' 
TussER,  Juliee  Abstract,  p.  121,  ed.  E.  D.  S. 

Bailey— ed.  1782— gires  •  To  Ted  or  Tede  {Grass) '  as  a  *  South  and 
East  Country  Word.' 

*  I  teede  hey,  I  tourne  it  afore  it  is  made  into  cockes,  je  fene.' — 
Palsgrave  in  Hal.  Mr.  Halliwell  remarks  of  ted  that  it  is  '  still  in 
use.* 

TEEM  [teem],  ^1)  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  pour  out.  Com.  *  Theer's 
summat  got  r  tne  spout  o'  the  tay-pot,  it  dunna  teem  welL ' 

'  ft  when  Willie  had  gotten  a  kisse, 
I- wis  shee  might  haue  teemed  *  him  3.' 

Will  Stewart  and  lohn,  1.  144.     Percy  Folio  MS., 
voL  iii  p.  221,  ed.  Hales  and  FumivalL 

*  *  given  him  3 :  teem,  to  pour  out  .  .  .' — Note  by  Mr.  Furnivall. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  empty. — Shrewsbury.  Qy.  com.  *  I  axed  the  Maister, 
oould  'e  change  me  a  sovereign,  an*  'e  teemed  *is  pus,  but  *e  *adna 
got  it' 

*  With  swerdis  swyf tly  thay  smyte, 
Thay  teme  sadils  fiille  tyte.' 

MS.  Lincoln,  A.  I  17,  f  134,  in  TTat. 

Jamieson  has  '  To  Teme,  v.  a.  to  empty,  teem,  S.  B.' 

*  Temyn\  or  maken  empty.     Vacuo,  evacuo.' — Prompt.  Parv. 

*  Sw.  tomma ;  Dan.  tomme  ;  to  exhaust,  empty.' — ^Wedo. 

TEEHY  [teeni'],  adj.  very  small, — tiny.     Qy.  com.     See  below. 

TEEVT-TIHT,  adj.  an  intensitive  of  tiny, — very  very  small. — New- 
port.   Qy.  com. 

FF 
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'  Tiny  (a  word  used  in  Warcester'ahire  and  fhereabonts,  as  a  little 
tiny)  comes  from  the  ItaL  Tini,  which  is  a  diminatiye  termination.* — 
Blount*  s  QlosBographia^  p.  648. 

TEEHT-WEENT,  an  intensitive  of  teeny  (above).  Qy.  com.  '  It's 
a  pretty  babby,  but  a  teeny-weeny  thing;  yo'  met*n  put  it  in  a  quart 

*The  rhyming  [sic]  form  teeny-weeny  may  indicate  a  connection 
with  Du.  weynigh;  G.  wenig;  little,  smaU,  few.* — Wetg. 

TEEBY  [tee-hVi*],  (I)  adj.  soft ;  smooth ;  mellow^ — in  operation. — 
PuLVEEBATOH.  (1)  *K  yo'  ptitten  a  spot  o'  'ot  waiter  i'  the  chum, 
it'll  mak'  the  butter  work  teery,^  (2)  <  The  ground  works  nice  an* 
teery  after  the  fros*.' 

Compare  *  Teere^  of  flowre.  Arnoluffn,  "  PoUis,  vel  pollen,  eat 
idem  in  tritico  quod  flos  in  siligine,  the  tere  of  floure.*' — ^Whitinton, 
Gramm.,  1621.' — Prompt.  Parv.  and  Notes. 

(2)  adj.  tall ;  tapering :  said  of  persons  and  plants, — '  a  teery  girl,' 
&C.— Ellesmere,  WeUhampton.    Gf.  Spiry. 

TEO,  sb.  a  sheep  in  its  second  year  that  has  never  been  shorn. — 
Qlun  ;  Glee  Mills.    Qy.  com. 

'  A  te^  or  sheepe  with  a  little  head  and  wooll  under  its  belly.' — 
Florio,  in  Hal. 

Bay  gives  '  A  Tagge,  a  Sheep  of  the  first  Tear,  Sussex.' 

TEO*S-W00L,  8b.  the  wool  shorn  off  a  teg.— Ibid.  The  wool 
known  as  te^s^wocl  is  disting^shed  by  a  little  curl  at  the  end,  which 
that  of  an  after-shearing  never  has. 

TELLIF  [telif],  sb.^  obaoh.  a  thick,  tangled  crop :  said  of  weeds. — 
PuLVEBBATOH.  *  I  shall  *ftve  a  pretty  job  to  'aw  them  tatoes — ^theer's 
a  fine  UUif  o'  weeds.*    Gf.  Morf. 

TEMPESSOME,  adj.  hot-tempered;   passionate.  —  Wem  ;   Ellbs- 

MEBE. 

TEMPEST,  sb.^  pec.  a  storm,  more  especially  a  thunderstorm,  but 
without  the  accompaniment  of  high  wind. — Glttn.    Gf.  Storm. 

TEMPTU0TJ8  [tem'tyus  and  tem-chus],  adj.  tempting ;  inviting. — 
PuLVEBBATOH.  *  lliank  yo*,  Missis,  rU  tak*  a  bit,  it  looks  so  (em'- 
tuouA — as  the  owd  sayin'  is,  **  the  proof  o*  the  puddin*  *s  i*  the  atin*."  * 

TENSOBS,  sb.  pl.^  obs.  persons  who,  not  being  burgesses,  carried  on 
business  in  the  town  as  tradesmen,  upon  payment  of  certein  fine& — 
Shbewsbuby. 

*  1449-50.  This  yeare  the  burgesses  and  tenssars  in  Shrewsbury  dyd 
varye/ — Early  Chronicles  of  Shrewsbury  {Taylor  MS.),  in  Trans- 
actions'  of  Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

The  Tensors'  fines  were  imposed  by  the  Gourt  Leet,  which  required 
that  they  should  <  be  levied  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Gatherine  fNov. 
26th].' 

'  In  the  Gorporation  Accounts — 1519 — ^it  is  ordered  that  **  Tmuors 
selling  ale  should  pay  yjd.  quarterly.*" — Phillip8*8  History  of 
Bhrewshuryy  pp.  161,  168. 

See  below,  also  see  Bibsters. 
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TEHSOBSHIP,  sk,  ohs.  tiie  fine  paid  by  Ten8(n-B  (see  above).— 

8HBEWBBUBY. 

'  John  Bromhall,  baker. — ^It  was  objected  to  his  vote  that  he  was 
no  Burgess,  in  support  of  which  it  was  proved  that  he  pd  Tentership 
several  years,  and  that  his  ffather  had  paid  toll.  lids  Tenserdhip  is  a 
ffine  or  acknowledgment  commonly  paid  by  persons  following  trade 
in  the  town  that  are  no  Burgesses.  .  .  .' — The  Poll  for  the  Borough  of 
Shrewsbury  J  June  29th  and  30th,  1747,  in  TranMctions  of  the  SArop- 
shire  Archaeological  and  Natural  Hietory  Society, 

*  This  Richard  Muckleston  .  .  .  commenced  a  suite  i^ainst  the 
Towne  of  Shrewsbury  for  exacting  an  imposition  upon  him  which 
they  call  tensorship,  and  did  endeavour  to  make  voyd  their  Charter, 
but  they  gave  him  his  Burgesship  to  bee  quiet.' — Gk>uOH's  History  of 
Myddle,  p.  128. 

TENT,  (i)  V,  a.  to  take  charge  of;  to  attend  to,  as  of  sheep,  cattle, 
&c.  *  Jack,  the  Maister  wants  yo'  to  tent  them  cows  as  'e's  jest 
turned  i'  the  leasow.' 

'  it  was  a  sore  office,  O  Lord,  for  him 

that  was  a  lord  borne  of  a  great  degree ! 
as  he  was  tenting  his  sheepe  alone, 
neither  in>ort  nor  play  cold  hee.' 

Lord  of  Leame^  1.  139.     Percu  Folio  MS,,  voL  L 
p.  187,  ed.  Hales  and  FumivaU. 

(2)  V.  a,  to  hinder ;  to  watch ;  to  '  look  sharp  after/— having  pun- 
ishment in  view. — Wkm  ;  Ellesmere.  '  111  tent  'im  if  *e  osses  to  do 
that  agen.' 

*  HI  tent  thee,  quoth  Wood, 
If  I  can^t  rule  my  daughter.  Til  rule  my  good.* 

Cheshire  Proverbial  Saying. 

(3)  V.  a,  to  scare. — ^Newport;  Wem:  Ellesmere.  'Where's 
WiU  Starkey  ? '    *  Plaze,  Ma'am,  Vs  tentin^  crows  off  the  com.' 

TE£BIF7,  V.  a.,  pec,  to  pain ;  to  irritate. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulver- 
batch;  Glee  Hills;  Wem;  Ellesmere.  (1)  'This  cut  o'  my 
finger  terrifies  me  mightily,  I  canna  get  on  5oth  my  work.'  (2) 
*  These  gnats  do  so  terrify  the  child— jest  look  at  'is  for'yed,  'ow  if  s 
bitten.' 

TEWTER  [teu*tur^  and  choo'tur*],  (1)  v.  a.,  obs,  to  beat  and  break 
the  hemp-stalk  after  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  as 
described  sub  voce  Killoddy,  q.  v.  —  Pulverbatch  ;  Worthed. 
Tewtering  was  the  second  process  of  hemp-dressing.  (It  may  be  noted 
here  that  hemp  and  flax  were  treated  alike.) 

The  verb  tewter  seems  to  be  a  variation  'of  '  Tewtaw,  to  beat,  to 
break  as  flax,'  given  by  Ash  as  a  '  reduplication  of  Tew  (from  the 
Sax.  taufian),  to  work,  to  beat  so  as  to  soften.' 

Bailey— ed.  1782— has  *  To  Tew  Hemp,  to  beat  or  dress  it' 
*  A.S.  tavHan;  O.Du.  touwen;  to  taw,  aubigere.^ — Stbat. 

(2)  sb,j  obs,  the  implement  with  which  the  hemp-stalk  was  beaten, 
ftc. — Ibid,  The  tevjter  consisted  of  two  parts,  upper  and  lower, 
respectively ;  the  latter  being  a  long,  narrow,  oaken  frame,  standins' 
upon  four  legs,  about  two  feet  three  indies  in  height,  and  famished 
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"with  a  range  of  four  strong  bars,  extending  its  wKole  length.  These 
bars  were  of  'cloyen  quarter  oak' — ^the  triangular  segment  of  a 
squared  block — and  were  fixed  with  the  keen  edge  topmost.  The 
upper  part  had  three  bars  of  like  kind,  so  set  as  to  fit  the  interspaces 
of  those  beneath.  It  was  joined  to  the  lower  part  at  one  end  by  a 
pair  of  *  gudgeons/  which  acted  as  hinges  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
could  be  plied  up  and  down  by  means  of  a  handle,  which  the 
operator  worked  with  his  right  hand,  while  he  held  the  hemp  with 
his  left,  to  be  tetutered  between  the  several  parts  of  the  implement. 

Mr.  Halliwell  gives  '  Tetoter,  An  instrument  for  breakmg  flax,  as 
a  brake  for  hemp.     Cheshire.* 

Bandle  Holme,  however,  draws  no  distinction  between  hemp  and 
flax  as  regards  the  implements  and  processes  required  for  dressing 
them ;  he  mentions  a  *  brake  * — ^but  not  a  tewter — amongst  the  former, 
and  in  the  '  Terms  of  Art  used  by  Hemp  and  Flax  Dressers,'  he  adds, 
*  Braking^  is  the  crushing,  and  bruising  the  Stalks,  between  peeces  of 
Wood  with  teeth  like  a  Saw,  made  in  them.* — Academy  of  Armory, 
Bk.  in.  ch.  iii.  p.  106. 

See  Swingle  (1). 

T-HAN DLE,  sb.  a  handle,  as  of  a  spade  or  potato-fork,  having  a 
short  cross-bar  at  the  top.    Qy.  coul 

A  D'handle  is  one  tluit  is  terminated  by  a  loop  resembling  the 
letter  D  reversed,  thus  o. 

THAKK  TOTJ  FOE  ME,  phr,  a  form  of  thanks  for  hospitality 
received. — Pulverbatoh  ;  Oswestby.  *  Now,  Nelly,  mak*  the  ladv 
a  curchey,  an'  say  thaixk  you  for  me,  an'  I'm  greatly  obleeged  fur  sich 
a  nice  tay.' 

This  singular  expression  seems  to  be  an  elliptical  one,  signifying, 
I  thank  you /or — what  you  have  given  to — me,— /or  being  tiie  streas 
word ;  *  thank  you /or  me.' 

The  Welsh  have  a  similar  idiom  differenced  by  the  emphasis,  which 
is  laid  upon  the  final  pronoun,  thus : — *  Supposing  two  persons-^ 


panion  to  convey  tiianks  in  like  manner  for  himself.' — Byegonee,  1878, 
p.  11. 

^^gg^  gives  *  Thank  you  for  them,  an  answer  to  an  enquiry  after 
absent  friends.    North.    They  are  quite  well,  I  thank  you  for  them.' 

THAB  [dhaa-r'],7W0».  their, — *  It's  thar  fence, 'an'  they  man  mend  it.' 
— Shrewsbtjey;  Ptjlvbrbatch. 

'  Drink  sal  alle  bestes  of  felde  wide, 
Wilde  asses  in  )>ar  thrist  sal  abide.' 

Metrical  English  Psalter,  dii.  (▲.D.  1300,  ante). 
[Ps.  civ.  11.]    Spedm.  Early  Eng.,  ii.  L  12. 

A.S.  \xxra,  of  them,  gen.  pi.  of  se,  seo,  \>cBt. 

See  Qrammar  OuUmes  (adjective  pronouns),  p.  xlviii. 

THATCH-SPABBOW,  sb.  common  House-sparrow. — Clun,  Twitchin. 
See  Aisin-sparrow. 

THATN ,  THISir,  advs.  that  way,  this  way,  as  of  the  maimer  of 
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doing  a  thing. — Clun,  Herefd,  Border;  LuBLOw;  MxroH  Wenlook; 
Newport,  Shiffnal. 

Pegge  giyes  *  Thia'n  and  Thafny  in  this  manner  and  in  that 
manner.     North.'    See  Athatn,  Athisn,  &o. 

THAVE  [thai'v],  ab.  a  ewe  sheep  of  the  first  year. — Pulverbatgh. 

*  Item,  taken  away  uppon  Draytun  groimde  at  on  time  .  .  •  OG. 
shepe  callyd  hoggys. 

*  Item,  at  a  nother  tyme,  uppon  the  same  ground,  iiij*^  hoggys  and 
xl.  theyvea.^ — PasUm  Letters^  A  J).  1465,  voL  iii.  p.  457. 

Bay  has  *  A  T heave  ;  An  Ewe  of  the  first  Year,  Eaaex.' 
I^oggo  gives  *  Theave,  in  the  North,  an  ewe  (or  sheep)  of  three 
years.'    He  adds,  '  Bailey  says  of  one  year.* 
See  Hog  (1),  also  Hogget. 

THETCH  [thech*],  v.  a.  and  ab.  to  thatch ;  thatch. — Shrewsbury  ; 

PT7I«yERBATGH.      Qy.  COHL 

*  And  some  he  tamte  to  tilie  *  to  dyche  &  to  iJiecehe.^ 

Fieri  PI,  Text  B.  pass.  xix.  L  232. 

'  Blocks,  rootes,  pole  and  bough,  set  Tpright  to  the  thetch : 
the  neerer  more  handsome  in  winter  to  fetch.' 

Tusser,  Fixie  Hundred  Pointea  of  Oood  Huebandrie 

[August]. 

<A.Sax.  vb.  \>eccan;  O.H.Germ.  decchen;  to  thetch  (thatch).* — 
Strat.    A.S.  sb.  \>cec,  thatoh. 

THETCHEB,  ab.  a  th&tcheT.—Ibid. 

'A.  Sax.  \tecere;  O.H.Germ.  dechari;  a  thatcher.' — Strat. 

THETCHnrO-PEG,  ab.  a  peg  used  in  thatching.— /Wcf.  *  Did  Jro' 
see  'ow  the  cow  'as  lied  the  tJietch  off  the  pig-sty  ?  Tak'  some  rushes 
an'  tuthree  thetchivC ^pega  an'  put  it  right' 

THE  -  WAIN -AVD- HORSES,  ab.  Uraa  ifq/or.— Oswestrt.  See 
Gharles's-Wainy  also  Jaok-an'-'iB-chem,  fto. 

THIEF  [theef '],  «&.,  pec.  an  imperfection  in  the  wick  which  causes  a 
candle  to  waste  and  to  gutter.  Com.  *Look  at  the  thief  i'  the 
candle,  'ow  it's  wasting  it. 

Bandle  Hobne  gives  '  Thief ^^  in  the  same  sense,  amongst  '  Terms 
used  by  Tallow-OSandlers,'  in  the  Academy  of  Armory ,  Bk«  III.  ch. 
iii.  p.  102. 

THILLEK  [thil'ur'],  ab,  a  shaft-horse. — Craven  Arms  ;  Clee  Hills  ; 
Ludlow. 

*  Suit  of  thillev'a  gears.' — Audior^eer's  Catalogue  (Stoddesden),  1870. 

'  Hole  bridle  and  saddle,  whit  lether  and  nail, 
with  ooUers  and  hameis,  for  thiller  and  all.' 

TxrssER,  Husbandlie  furniturey  p.  36,  ed.  E.  D.  S. 

*  Thiller,  or  ThU-Jiorae,  is  that  horse  which  is  put  under  the  ThUla 
of  the  Cart  to  bear  them  up.' — BLOUin*'  s  Gloaaographia,  p.  646. 

Grose  gives  '  Thill-horae.    The  shaft-horse.    N.' 

*  Thylle  Horae.     Veredua.^ — Prompt.  Parv. 

*  A.S.  ]>ily  a  stake  .  •  •  the  pole  or  shafts  of  a  carriage.' — ^Wedo. 
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THDraXE  [thingkl],  ah.  a  thing-ful,  as  of  cup,  glass,  &c.— Pulver- 

batgh;   Cbayen  Abms.    "Aye  a  drop  more  drink,  Dick.'     'No. 
thank  yo',  I'm  gweYn.'     'Whad  'urry  r    Jest  '&ve  another  tMrikle. 
C£  Cantle,  also  Tottle.    See  Qrammar  Outlines  {nouns  compounded 
with  All),  p.  zliii. 

THISL  [thur*!*],  v.  a,  and  v,  n.  to  pierce  through;  to  make  an 
opening,  as  out  of  one  'working'  into  another. — Coujery,  M.  T. 
'  GkifFer,  we'n  thirled  out  o'  our  Top-end  into  Smith's  Lerel  to-day/ 

*  and  al  comes  of  a  l^roly  (yomt  *  (^at  ]>irl^  min  hert.' 

WiUiam  of  Paleme,  1.  612. 

Grose  gives  '  Thirl,    To  hore  a  hole,  to  drilL    Lincolnsh.' 

*  Thyrlyh\  or  peercjrn'.    Pmetro,  terebro,  p^foro.^ — Prompt,  Parv. 
A.S.  \>yrlian;  to  make  a  hole ;  to  thrill,  drill,  pierce,  hore. 

THieS.    See  Thatn. 

THOHE,  adj.  damp ;  moist :  said  of  com,  and  of  heavy,  clammy 
hread.— CoBVB  Dale. 
Ash  has  '  Thone  (a  local  word),  damp,  moist.* 

THEAPE.     See  Threap  below. 

THRA8HAL,  TH&ASHAT  [thr'ash-ul],  Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com. 
[thr'ash'ut],  Weh;  Ellesmere,  sh.,  ohaols.  a  flail.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  hand-staff  and  the  woipple,  which  are  united  by  a 
band  of  strong  leather. 
Bandle  Holme  calls  this  implement  a  '  ThreshalV 
'  Tritorium,  J>erscel,'  occurs  in  Archbp.  ^Ifru^s  Vocabulary,  x.  cent., 
in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i  p.  16.  Mr.  Wriffht  gives  the  explanation,  *  A 
flail,  still  called  in  Lancashire  a  threshdV   See  Caplin,  also  Swipple. 

THRAVE  [thr'ai'v],  sh,  a  collective  number  of  sheaves  of  com  in 
the  straw,  or  of  straw  which  has  been  threshed :  a  term  always  used 
in  the  singular  number, — *  The  Maister's  sen'  to  know  if  yo'  can  lend 
*im  five  or  six  thrave  o'  straw.'    Com. 

*  Thrave  of  Corn,  was  two  Shocks,  of  six,  or  rather  twelve  sheaves 
apiece.  Stat,  2  H.  6.  c.  2.  .  .  .  In  most  Counties  of  England  twenty 
four  sheaves  do  now  go  to  a  Thrave.  Twelve  sheaves  make  a  Stook, 
and  two  Stooks  a  Thrave.^ — Blount's  Olosaographia,  p.  647. 

Grose  gives  '  Thrave.    A  shock  of  com  containing  24  sheaves.' 
See  Weights  and  Measures,  &c.,  p.  xciiL    C£  Stock. 

THREAP  [thr'ai'p  and  thr'eep*],  v.  n.  to  contradict ;  to  dispute ;  to 
maintain  an  opposite  opinion  with  obstinate  pertinacity.  Com.  *  I 
knowed  as  that  plough-bottle  wunna  brought  in,  but  tnat  imperent 
bwoy  thraped  me  out  as  it  wuz.' 

*  "  0  Bell  my  wiffe  I  why  dost  thou  fflyte  P 

now  is  now,  &  then  was  then ; 
wee  will  Hue  now  obedyent  liffe, 
thou  the  woman,  &  I  the  man. 
itts  not  ffor  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threape 

vnlesse  he  fflrst  giue  ouer  the  play; 
wee  will  Uue  noue,  as  wee  began." ' 

Bell  my  Wiffe,  I  61.     Percy  Folio  MS.,  voL  ii 
p.  324,  ed.  Hales  and  FumivaU. 
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*  Some  herdB,  weel  leam'd  upo'  the  beuk, 
Wad  threap  auld  folk  the  thing  misteuk.' 

EoBEBT  BuENS,  Poeww,  p.  80, 1.  26. 

*  I  thrq>e  a  mater  upon  one,  I  beare  one  in  hande  that  he  hath 
doone  or  said  a  thing  amysse.' — Palsgrave,  verb.  f.  389,  in  Hal. 

*  A.  Sax.  ]>reapian  ;  to  threap,  arguere.* — Strat. 

THBEE-COKNEBED,  adj.,  pec.  irritable ;  ill-conditioned :  said  of 
the  temper. — Wobthen'.  *  *Er's  in  a  mighty  three-cornered  *umoiir 
to-day.'    Cf.  Three-square  (2),  below. 

THBEE-FACES-TTHBEB-A-HOOD,  sb.  VioJa  tricolor,  Pansy  violet, 
or  Heart' s-ease. — Pulvbkbatch. 
Gerarde  calls  it  '  Three  faces  in  a  hood! — Herball,  Bk.  ii.  p.  855. 
C£  Two-faoes-under-the-Sun. 

TflBEE-LEOS,  same  as  Have,  q.  v. — Worthbn. 

THBEE-SaUAEE,  (1)  adj.  triangular.— Ludlow,  Herefd.  Border. 
Bandle  Holme  says  of  *  Harrows '  that  *  In  former  times  Husband- 
men made  all  these  Instruments  three  square.* — Academy  of  ArtMfrff, 
Bk.  in.  ch.  viii.  p.  335.    Cf.  Four-square. 

(2)  same  as  Three-cornered,  above.  —  Pulverbatgh.  '  The 
Maister  seems  in  a  three-sguar*  temper  tiiis  momin\* 

THSICECOCK,  sb.  Tardus  viscwoi-us,  Missel-thrush.— Nbwport. 
Cf.  Thrushcock.    See  Stormcock  (3). 

THBID  [thr'id-],  (1^  eb.  thread.  Com.  'Bring  me  a  quarter  o' 
mixt  thrid,  an'  tell  em  to  piit  the  biggest  part  wity-brown,  it's  the 
most  useful.' 

*  There  she  them  found  all  sittins  round  about^ 
The  direfull  distaffe  standing  in  me  mid. 
And  with  unwearied  fingers  drawing  out 
The  lines  of  Ufe,  from  living  knowledge  hid. 
Sad  Clotho  held  the  rocke,  the  whiles  the  thrid 
Bv  grieely  Lachesis  was  spun  with  paine, 
Tnat  cruell  Atropos  eftsoones  undid,  ^ 
With  cursed  knife  cutting  the  twist  in  twaine. 
Most  wretched  men,  whose  dayes  depend  on  thrids  so  vaine ! ' 

Sfenseb,  F.  Q.,  Bk.  lY.  c.  ii.  st.  xlviiL 

In  explaining  the  '  Terms  of  Art  used  by  Spinners,'  Bandle  Holme 
says,  *  Yam  is  the  single  thrid  of  either  Hemp  or  Flax.' — Academy  of 
Armory,  Bk.  IIL  ch.  iii  p.  107. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  thread, — *  1  canna  see  to  thrid  the  nild.' — Ibid. 

THBIPPLE8  [thr'ip'lz],  same  as  Ripples,  q.  v. — Church  Strieiton  ; 
Cleb  Hills;  Ludlow;  Newport. 

*  Narrow  wheel  cart  with  thripples.* — Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Church 
Stretton),  1877. 

*  JSpredia,*  glossed  '  the  therrepylliSy  occurs  amongst  the  parts  of  a 
*  wain '  and  cart  enumerated  in  a  Metrical  Vocabulary,  (perhaps)  xiv. 
cent,  in  Wr.  vocaba,  voL  i.  p.  181. 

THBOCK,  8b.,  var.  pr.  a  frock, — ^  Pfit  the  child  a  dane  throck  on 
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afore  tay.'— Shrbwsbtjbt;  Pulvbrbatch.    Qy.  com.    See  P  (2)  in 
Qrammar  Outlines  {coMonantSj  &c.). 

THBOOOLE  [thr*og*l],  v.  a.  to  trammel :  said  of  any  article  of  drees 
that  impedes  free  movement. — ^Puxyerbatgh.  *  I  dunna  like  this 
5511en  soawl — ^I  canna  bar  anythin'  as  throggUs  me.* 

THBOH,  prep,y  var.  pr.  from. — Shrewsbury;  Pclvbrbatch  ;  Clqn  ; 
Ellesme&b.  Qy.  com.  See  F  (2)  in  Qrammar  Outlines  {coiuonanU, 
&c.). 

THBOSH  [thr'osh-],  r.  a.  to  thresh.  Com.  *  John,  I  want  yo'  to 
throah  that  turmit  sid,  an*  mind  an*  clane  it  well.' 

*  Light  come,  light  go,  m^  Faither  ^t  it  eL'thro$hin\^  is  an  ironical 
proverbial  saying  Hieard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pulverbatch), 
applied  to  spendthrirt  waste  of  hardly-earned  properly. 

*  \>ro6hen  *  is  given  by  Dr.  Stratmami  as  a  pi^cipial  form  occurring 
in  tiie  OrmtUum  (a.d.  1200,  circa)  L  1530. 

'  A.  S.  perscan  ;  Qoth.  \nriakan ;  0.n.  G^^m.  dretken  ;  thresh  (thrash)  ; 
tiiturare.  * — St&at. 

THBOSTLE,  THBITSTLE  [thr*os*l,  thr'usi],  ah.  Turdus  mimcus,  the 
Song-thrush.  Com.  Both  forms  obtain,  but  ThrwUe  is  the  one 
more  usually  heard. 

'  &  eche  busch  ful  of  briddes  *  j^at  bh^eliche  song, 
bot^e  l^e  l^rusch  &  \>e  ]^u$tde  *  bi  xzxii  of  bo>e.* 

William  of  Paleme,  L  820. 

*  Sir  Thopas  fil  in  loue-longinge 
Al  whan  he  herde  the  thrustd  singe.* 

Chaucer,  fi.  1963  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 

<  prusche  and  }^ro8tU  and  wudewale.* 

Owl  and  Nightingale^  L  1659. 

<  The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 
The  wren  with  little  quill, — ^ 

Midiummer  Night^s  Dream,  UL.  i.  130. 

*  Throstle,  A  thrush ;  properly  the  Mieed-thrueh^  but  often  used 
with  latitude  for  any  of  the  genus.  Still  current  in  some  counties.' — 
Nares. 

*  Thmstylley  bryd.  .  .  .  Merula.'— Prompt.  Parv, 

A.S.  ]frostle  ;—idem.    See  Thrushel,  also  Thrushoook. 

THBOTTLE  f  thr'oti],  sb.,  el  1  the  throats     Com.     '  That's  summat 
wuth  piittin  down  a  fellow's  throttle.* 

THBOW  [thr'ou-],  (1)  prep.,  ohsoU.'^  through, — 'I  sid  'im  gwdn 
throw  the  wicket  toerts  the  foud.* — ^Pulyerbatoh. 

'  This  Posie  is  so  pickt,  and  choysely  sorted  throw 
There  is  no  Flower,  Herbe,  nor  Weede,  but  serves  some  purpose  now.' 

George  Gasgoigne's  Poeiee  (a.d.  1573),  ed.  Hazlitt, 
vol.  i.  p.  20. 

(2)  sh.  a  hole  cut  through  a  hedge  as  a  channel  to  let  water  run 
off  the  land. — Cleb  Hills.  'Han  yo*  drawed  them  aidsP'  'Iss, 
Maister.'    '  Then  g56  an*  cut  a  throw  through  the  'ed^.* 

Mr.  Halliwell  has  *  Throw^  a  thoroughfEure ;  a  pubhc  road.    Son^A.' 
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THBOWED  [thr'oa'd],  part,  past,  defeated  by  an  adyerse  verdict* 
Qy.  com.  'Price  an'  Jones  han  bin  'agglin*  an'  wrang^lin'  for  'ears 
about  that  r6oad ;  at  last  it  wuz  brought  to  a  size  trial,  an'  Jones 
wuz  throwed:    Ct  Cast  (4). 

THBTJM  [thi^um],  8b.,  oha.  linen-weaveis'  waste,  used  for  sewing 
purposes. — ^Pulveebatch.  Qy.  com.  Til  djam  tbem  things  no 
lunger,  fur  Fye  used  more  thrum  o'er  'em  than  a  bin  wuth,  a  power.' 

'  O  Fates,  come,  come, 
Cut  thread  and  ihrum,^ 

Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream^  V.  i.  291. 

*  Thromm,  of  a  clothe.     Filamen.* — Prompt.  Farv. 

THBITSH  [thr'ush*],  v.  n.  to  thrust ;  to  press,  as  in,  or  by,  a  throng 
of  folk. — ^Atcham;  Ellesmerb.  *They  wunpushin'  an'  thrushin^ 
s5o,  theer  wuz  no  gettin'  alung  fur  'em.'    Of.  Tnrutch,  below. 

THKirSHCOCK,  eh.  the  Missel-thrush  (of  both  sexes). — Bridgnorth. 
Bichard  Bamefield — an  Edgmond  (Salop)  man — employs  the  form 
*  Thrustle-cocke :  '— 

*  Or  if  thou  wilt  goe  shoote  at  little  Birds 
With  bow  &  bomt  (the  Thrustle^cocke  &  Sparrow) 
Sach  as  our  Countrey  hedges  can  afford's ; 
I  haue  a  fine  bowe  and  an  yuorie  arrow ; 

And  if  thou  misse,  yet  meate  thou  ^alt  [not]  lacke. 
He  hange  a  bag  &  bottle  at  thy  backe.' 

The  Affectionate  Shepheard^  A.D.  1594. 

In  Chaucer  we  find — 

*  The  thrustelcok  made  eek  his  lay.' 

8ir  Thopa$,  B.  1959  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

See  Bub  voce  Throstle.    See  also  Thricecock. 

THSITSHEL  [thr'ush-u'l],  same  as  Throstle,  q.  v. — Bridgnorth. 

*  Thrustylle,  bryd  {thru8$hill  or  thrustyll,  P.).  Merula.'— Prompt. 
Parv. 

Compare  *  M.H.Germ.  droechel ; — idem^^  in  Strat. 

THKITSTT,  adj.  thirsty. — Ludlow,  Herefd.  Border. 

' ...  to  quench  her  flaming  thrusty  occurs  in  Spenser's  Fa/erie 
Queene, 

*  A.Sax.  Y^retig ;  O.H.Germ.  duratager^  thirsty.' — Strat. 
See  B  (2)  in  Grammar  Outlines  {coneonants,  &c.). 

THBUTCH  [thr'uch-],  same  as  Thnuh,  q.  v.,— « w'eer  bin'ee  thrutchin' 
to  P '— Wem. 

'Maxfield  measure,  heap  and  thrutch,  i.  e.  thrust.  Cheshire.* — 
Bat's  Proverbs,  p.  59. 

'A.Sox,  \tryccan;  0.n.Germ.  druccJienf  thrutch;  premerSy  trudere.' 
— Strat. 

THTTMBSCALL  [thum'sku'l],  sb.,  obs.  a  piece  of  paper  or  card 
inserted  in  a  book  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  prevent  thumb- 
marks. — Pulverbatch;  Worthen.  *Now,  I've  piit  yo'  a  fescue 
an'  a  thumbscaUy  so  mind  as  theer  inna-d-a  mark  i'  uie  book.' 
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THUVBEK-BOWT,  sh.  Papaver  Bheku,  conunoiL  red  Poppy. — 
Shbewsbxtby  ;  Wbllhtgton.    Qy.  com. 

TEUHO,  THUVK  [thung-l,  Shrewsbury;  Pulvbrbatch ;  Elles- 
KE&E.  Qy.  com.  [thung'k]»  Wem,  «&.,  var,  pr.  a  thong — a  leather 
boot-lace.    *  I  give  the  cobbler  a  penny  fur  two  thunkgJ 

Wycliffe  employe  the  form  *  thwong  *  in  the  same  sense  of  a  laoe. 
'  I  knelinge  am  not  worthi  for  to  vndo,  or  ynbynde,  the  thwong  of  his 
schoon.' — Mark  i.  7  (Oxford  University  Press,  ed.  1860). 

THUHOB  [thunzh-],  (1)  v.  n.  to  thump.— Wem;  Ellbsmbrbl  Qy. 
com.  *  whad  wun*ee  doin'  las*  neet,  thungin*  o'er  yed  ? — ^I  thought 
the  flur'd  a  come  through.' 

(2)  ab,  a  thump ;  a  heavy  &11, — '  I  come  down  sich  a  thunge*  Com. 

TEUBH,  «6.,  var.  pr.  a  thorn, — *  I've  got  a  thum  i'  my  finger  as 
terrifies  me  despertly.'    Qy.  com. 

TICE,  V.  a.  to  allure ;  to  tempt,  or  induce  by  temptation  of  some 
kind ;  to  entice.  Com.  '  Tak'  a  bit  o'  com  i'  the  sarver  an'  tioe  the 
pony,  it's  better  than  runnin*  'im  round  an'  round.' 

'  All  these  &  more  lie  glue  thee  for  thy  loue, 
If  these  &  more,  may  tyce  thy  loue  away.' 

ElCHABD  Barnefield,  The  Affectionate  Shepheard, 
A.D.  1594. 

<  « if  I  may  know  after  this 
that  thou  tice  me,  I- wis 
thou  shalt  haue  the  law  of  the  land." ' 

Sir  Triamorey  1.  96.     Percy  Folio  ITS.,  voL  iL 
p.  83,  ed.  Hales  and  FumivalL 

*  Tycyn\  or  intycyn*.     Instigo,  allicio* — Prompt.  Parv, 

TICKLEB  [tikiur'],  ab.  a  slender  steel  rod  terminated  by  a  hook  at 
a  right  angle,  used  for  stirring  the  fire  slightly. — Shrewsbuby; 
Ellesmere. 

TICKLISH,  adj.,  pec.  skittish;  mettlesome. — ^Pulverbatch.  *I 
dunna  thmk  the  mar'  'as  any  vice,  on'y  a  bit  ticklieh — 5dnna  stan' 
much  w'ip-cwurd.'  . 

Bailey — ed.  1727 — ^has  *  Ticklish  [with  lIor8emen\  a  Horse  is  said 
to  be  ticklish,  that  is,  too  tender  upon  the  Spur,  and  too  sensible,  that 
does  not  freely  fly  the  Spur,  but  in  some  measure  resists  them,  throw- 
ing himself  up,  when  they  come  near  and  prick  his  Skin.' 

TICKITBT,  TICKITBT-WABE  [tikni'],  sb,,  obsoU.  common,  coarse 
earthenware. — Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch;  Wem.  •Theer's  bin 
three  folks  'ere  to-day  o6th  tickney,  an*  w'en  I  wanted  some  dishee 
fur  'arrdost  nobodv  come  nigh.'  The  origin  of  the  term  tickney  may 
be  found  in  the  following : — 

'  There  was  a  Pottery  at  Ticknal  near  Derby  as  early  as  the  16th 
century,  which  produced  articles  of  a  coarse  hard  body,  of  a  dull 
brown  colour,  sometimes  decorated  with  yellow  slip.' — Chapter's 
Porcelain,  3rd  ed,  p.  692. 

Cf.  Criokney-ware. 

TICEKET-HAV,  TICKVET-WOHAV  [5om-u'n],  *6.,  ob$ols.  an 
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itinerant  yendor  of  coarse,  common  earthenware. — Ibid.  'Missis, 
dun'ee  want  anythin'  off  the  tickney-man  f—'e'e  at  the  door.'  Cf. 
Crick-man,  &o. 

TID  (1),  TIDE  [tid',  teid*],  «5.  time ;  season, — ^an  old  word  preserved 
in  the  compound  forms,  Ijuke'B-tid  and  New-yis-ttcfe.  See  these 
ante. 

*  AUe  fra  ^e  ^ai  abide, 
I'at  I'ou  gif  l^am  mete  in  tide, ' 

Metrical  English  Psalter^  can.  (A.D.  1300,  ante). 
[P«.  civ.  27].     Specim.  Early  Eng.^  ii.  1.  64. 

*  Vemum  tempue^  lencten-tid,'  occurs  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  Vocabulary^ 
id.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 

*  A.Sax.,  0,8ea..tid;  O.IceL  Ud;  0.n.Gterm.  tdt;  tide,  tempue,  JioraJ 
— Strat. 

Tib  (2),  adj.  tenderly  careful  of,  and  solicitous  about — Shrews- 
BTTEY;  Pulverbatch;  Worthed;  Glee  Hills.  *Tum  Lickus 
[Lucas]  is  despert  tid  on  *i8  young  ooman,  'e's  afeard  o*  the  winde 
blowin  on  'er,  aumust.* 

*  O.IceL  tme ;  aseiduue,*  in  Strat.    See  below.    C£  Choioe. 

TjjiDLE  [tid'l],  V.  a.  to  nurse  and  nurture  tenderly ;  same  as  Taddle, 
q.  V. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pijlvbrbatch.  *  Nancy,  1*11  gie  yo'  that  little 
ratlin',  if  yo'  can  tiddle  it  up,  it  might  mak*  a  bit  of  a  porkei' 

Bailey — ed.  1727 — has  '  Tiddle,  to  indulge,  or  fondle,  to  make 
much  of.'    So  also  given  by  Ash. 

TjLDDLING,  sb.  a  delicate  child,  or  weak  young  animal,  that  needs — 
and  receives — ^tender  care. — Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch;  Oluw; 
Glee  HTTJia.  *  Maister,  oon'ee  plaze  to  come  an*  look  at  my  tiddlin* 
as  yo'  wun  so  good  to  gie  me  ? — 'e  dunna  look  much  like  a  ratlin' 
now,  an'  agen  'e's  'ad  another  bag  o'  male  'e'U  mak*  a  rar*  pig.' 

Ash  has  '  Tiddling  .  .  a  fondled  child,  the  youngest  child ;  a  lamb 
brought  up  by  hand.' 

Of.  A.S.  tidder,  tender ;  weak ;  frail. 

TIDY  [tei'di'],  ad\  This  word  has  a  wide  range  of  meaning  beyond 
the  ordinary  one  of  neat;  it  signifies — commonly — honest,  thrifty, 
honourable — *  of  good  report ; '  pleasing,  civil ;  pretty  ^ood,  above 


Sund'ys — it's  a  pity  as  theer  inna  more  like  'im.'  (2)  *  'Er's  sich  a 
tidy  spoken  odman.'  (3)  *Yo'n  got  a  tidy  pig  theer,  Timimas.' 
(4)  *  They  tellen  me  as  'e's  comen  into  a  tidy  property : '—  *  the  Missis 
gid  me  a  tidy  piece  o'  pork : ' — '  we'n  a  tidv  tutluree  o'  pars  this 
'ear : ' — *  it's  a  tidy  step  theer  an'  back ;  I  ooubt  yo'n  be  despert 
tired.'  Some  examples  of  kindred  usages  of  the  term  tidif  are 
adduced  in  the  followmg  citations  from  early  writers  in  the  Salopian — 
or  near  akin  to  the  Salopian — dialect : — 

'  As  for  a  trewe  tydy  man  •  al  tymes  ylyke.' 

Piere  PL,  Text  B.  pass.  xix.  1.  436. 
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'  fill  spadi  >e  king  of  spayne  *  to  spede  \fO  nedes^ 
as  fast  clies  him  fifty  '  of  f ul  greto  lordes, 
)>at  tidi  men  were  told  *  &  trewest  of  his  reaume.* 

WUliam  of  PcUerne,  L  4166. 

*  &  talkeden  bi-twene  •  mani  tidy  wordes.* — Ibid,  L  3077. 

'  Ne  no  tidi  a-tir  *  in  templus  a-raie, 
No  figure  of  fin  gold  *  fourme  f^er-inne.' 

Alexander  and  Dindimus,  1.  559. 

'  he  laf  to  l^e  kowherde  *  a  kastel  f ul  nobul, 
pe  mirest  ypon  fold  *  l^at  euer  freke  seie, 


and  al  )»at  touched  l^er  *  to  a  tidi  erldome.' 

William  o/Falemey  L  5384. 

'  Jie  kinges  sone  aswi)»e  *  let  sembul  miche  puple, 
,  ft  triced  him  to  a  tidi  ost  *  of  \>e  tide^ist  bumes, 

pat  he  nmth  in  )»e  mene  time  '  in  any  manor  gadere.' 

Ibid.  I  3556. 

*  Tydy  .  .  .  Probus.* — Promj^t.  Parv. 

Compare  *O.Du.  iidig ;  O.K.Q«rm.  ziHger  {tempestivus),  tidy,*  in 
Strat.    See  Ontidy. 

TIPT  [tif-t],  sb.  a  hasty  quarrel.  Com.  *  Why  did  you  leave  your 
place,  Sarah  ?'  *  Well,  Ma'am,  the  Missis  an'  me  'ad'n  a  bit  of  a  ti/i, 
an'  I  gid  'er  notice.' 

TILE  [tei'l],  V.  a,  to  bait  a  trap  by  hanging  a  morsel  of  food  on  a 
hook. — PuLYEBBATCH.  It  IB  sald  of  small  eaters  that  they  '  donna 
yet  as  much  as  o6d  tile  a  trap.' 

TILL  [til*],  cow/.,  pec,  than, — *  better  till  that.' — ^JTewport  ;  Elles- 
MSRE.    Uy.  com.  in  N,  8hr.    Cf.  Nor. 

TILLING  [til'in],  sb.  the  grain-crops  of  arable  land. — Shrewsbubt  ; 
PiTLVERBATCH ;  Wem.  Qy.  com.  *Theer'll  be  no  gwein  to  the 
wakes,  I  can  tell  yo',  if  we  dunna  get  the  tillin'  'oused  sifore  then,  an* 
if 8  'ardly  likely  this  casertly  weather.'  A.S.  tylung,  crop;  fruit; 
gain.    See  Lent-tilling. 

TILTEB  [til'tur'],  eb*  Ephemera  vulgata^  the  May-fly. — Shbbws- 
BiTRY;  Glee  Hills.  Qy.  com.  The  tilter  is  the  green  and  grey 
drake  of  the  fly-fisherman ;  it  derives  its  name  from  the  see-saw,  ap- 
and-down  flight  of  the  fuUy-deyeloped  insect, — a  motion  more  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  male. 

TILTT  [til'ti*],  adj,y  obsohA  touchy. — Pulvbrbatoh.  *I  say,  Jack, 
none  o'  yore  tilty  temper  this  mornin'.' 

TIMBEBSOME  [tim-bur'sum],  (1)  adj.,  obsolsA  heavy ;  bulky; 
unwieldy.— PuLVERBATCH.  'The  Maister's  gettin'  too  tirr^>er80fne  to 
ride  them  yoimg  'orses ;  a  stiddy  owd  roadster  56d  be  best  fur  'im.' 

(2)  cuij.t  obsoU,  tedious ;  troublesome. — Ibid.     *  I  amma-d-'afe  sharp 
to-day,  the  child's  bin  so  timbersome  all  night.' 

TIMEBSOME   [tim'ur'sum],  adj.   timid;   fearfuL — ^Pultbrbatch 
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Mitch  Wenlock;  Newport.    *Whad  a  timersome,  frittened  little 
thing  yo*  bin,  to  be  afeard  o'  the  gonder.' 
Pegge  has  *  Timersomey  fearful.     North.' 

TIVD  [tin-d],  v,  a.  and  v.  n.  to  ignite. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulvbrbatoh  ; 
WoRTHEN ;  Ludlow.  '  I  canna  get  the  fire  to  tind  this  momin',  the 
sticks  bin  as  wet  as  thetch.^ 

When  ludfer  matches  were  first  introduced  fabout  1834),  an  old 
man  cried  them  about  in  Ludlow — with  the  following  extempore 
rime — 

*  For  lightin*  yore  candles  and  tindirC  yore  fire, 
These  are  the  best  matches  I    Whad  can  yo'  desire  P  * 

'  No  man  tendith  a  lanterne,  and  puttith  in  hidlis,  nether  vndur  a 
buyschel,  but  on  a  candilstike,  that  thei  that  goen  in,  se  lut.' — Luke 
xi.  33.     Wycliffite  Version,  ed.  A.D.  1388. 

'  A.S.  tendan^  tyndan;  Dan.  tcmd;  GK)th.  tandjan,  to  tind,  kindle, 
infiame.' — Strat. 

Compare  Eng.  tinder,  also  Kind  (1). 

tIhjs  [tei'n],  (1)  sb.  the  prong  of  an  agricultural  fork. — Shrews- 
bury; PuLVERBATOH ;  Craven  Arms  ;  Ludlow.  Qy.  com.  in 
8.  8hr.  *  That  fellow's  broke  one  o'  the  tines  of  my  shareyil  diggin' 
up  a  gooseb'ry  bush,  stid  o'  gettin*  a  spade.'    See  below.    Cf.  Tang  (2). 

(2)  ah,  the  tooth  of  a  harrow  or  other  similar  implement.     Com. 
'Scuffle  with  11  tinee,^ — Auctioneer* a  Catalogue  (Stoddesden),  1870. 
'A. Sax.  tind;  O.Icel.  tindr;  M.H.Gbrm.  zint,  tine,  dens,  ramua.^ — 

Strat. 

(3)  V.  a.  to  enclose ;  tohedeein. — Ktj.esmurb,  WeUhampton.  'The 
men's  piittin'  goss  o'  the  wall  to  tine  the  cats  out/  said  Mary  Price, 
on  observing  that  a  neighbour  was  enclosing  his  garden  with  fiirze. 

'  All  ould  tenants  shall  haue,  severall  aU  the  yeare,  a  croft  and  a 
medow,  or  a  place  of  medow  ground,  or  more  if  he  will ;  but  the  new 
tenant  may  not  challenge  any  by  costome,  but  [pnlv'i  by  sufferance 
of  the  onld  tenants ;  but  that  they  leaue  to  tine  and  keep  so  that  his 
neighbor  be  harmelesse  by  cattel ;  but  if  the[y]  be  hurt,  he  shall  be 
greyiosely  amerced,  and  largely  make  amends  to  his  neighbor  for  his 
trespasse. — ' '  Costomary  of  l?ettenhall Regis."  A copymade  22d  July, 
ie(H:—Engliah  Oilda,  their  Statutea  and  Ouatoma,  E.  E.  T.  S. 

*  Tynydj  or  hedgydde.     Septua.^ — Prompt,  Parv. 
A.S.  tynan,  to  hedge  in,  enclose. 

(4^  V.  a.  to  mend  a  hedge.  Qy.  oom.  '  Tine  the  flat,  an'  dunna 
mak  a  crow's  nist  on  it,'  t.  e,  mend  the  gap  substanticuly,  by  putting 
plenty  of  thorns  and  stakes  in  it. 

TIHED,  adj,  furnished  with  tines,     Qy.  com. 

*  Two  &ye'titied  turnip  forks.' — Auctioneer^a  Catalogue  (LongyiUe), 
1877. 

*  Tynydf  wythe  a  tyne,*  occurs  in  Prompt  Parv.^  p.  494. 
See  Tine  (1)  and  (2),  above. 

TIVO-TAirG',  {!)  sb.  B,  peal  of  two  bells :  a  term  derived  from  the 
sound — the  lighter  bell  being  ting,  the  heavier,  tang,  Qy.  com.  'We 
'ad'n  a  grand  weddin'  at  'Aii'ood  o'  Mond'y — ^the  ting-tang  clattered 
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away  56th  a  will — ^they  wan  axed-up  o'  Sond'y)  so  they  didna  'ang 
lung  i'  the  bell-ropes.' 

g)  V.  n.  to  ring  into  church  with  two  belLs.    Qy.  com. 
rose  has  '  Ting-tang.    The  little  bell  of  a  church.    N/ 
Qi  Ton^  (1),  also  Tang  (1). 

TIPE  [tei'p],  V,  a,  to  tip  over;  to  throw  over. — Pulvbrbatoh.  *I 
tiped  the  pall  o'er  5dth  my  ftit.' 

TIPLET  [tip'li'J,  adj,  clean ;  tidy ;  smart, — ^but  the  term  is  usually 
employed  in  irony  to  express  something  'quite  other.' — ^Pulvbb- 
BATCH.  '  Han'ee  sin  that  SSman — ^that  new  comer  ? '  '  Aye,  'er  looks 
a  tiplei/  body,  I  should  think  'er  hanna  weshed  'er  &ce  mr  a  wik  o' 
Sund'ys.' 

TISST-BALL,  sh.  a  cowslip-balL  —  Pulvbrbatoh;  Wbm;  Elles- 
KEBE.  Children  playing  with  a  ball  of  this  kind,  toss  it  up  and 
Bay— 

*  Tissy-hcdlf  tiesy-hally  tell  me  true — 
How  many  years  have  I  to  go  through  f ' 

Then,  if  they  catch  it  as  it  comes  down  they  count  it  for  '  a  year,'  and 
so,  on  and  on,  as  the  ball  is  tossed  up  and  caught  again. 

Compare  'Tytetust,  or  tusmose  of  flowrys  or  othyr  herlr^s. 
Ol/act&rium,  ....  "A  Tuttie,  nosegay,  posie,  or  tozziemuzzie, 
FoBciciduSf  Bertum  ol/adorium,** — G-QITUSK.  See  Tosty  in  Jennings' 
W.  Country  Qlowary ;  and  also  ''Teestv-tosty,  the  blossoms  of  cow- 
slips collected  together,  tied  in  a  globular  form,  and  used  to  toss  to 
and  fro  for  an  amusement  called  teesty-toaty.  It  is  sometimes  called 
simply  a  tosty."  Donne,  Hist  of  the  Septuagint,  speaks  of  a  '*  girdle 
of  flowers  and  tussies  of  all  fruits  intertyed,"  &c.,  in  Prompt,  Farv, 
and  Notes. 

Ct  Tossy-ball. 

TIT,  sb.  a  horse.  Com.  '  That's  a  smart  little  tit  o*  the  Maister^a^ — 
it  gwuz  o£F  the  ground  sharpish.' 

*  By  tits  and  such 
few  gaineth  much.' 
TussER,  Septemhera  Jhatrady  ed.  E.  D.  S.,  p.  81. 

Grose  has  *  Tit.    A  horse.    N.* 

TITHEB  rtidh-url,  (1)  sh.,  obaols.'i  the  simame  Tudor. — Polvbb- 
BATCH.    Mr.  Haltiwell  gives  *  Tet?ier,  the  royal  name  Tudor.' 

(2)  V.  a,  to  pet,  as  of  young  things.  —  MuoH  Wenxook.  C£ 
Tiddle. 

TITLARK,  sb.  Anthtis  prateneisy  Meadow  Pipet;  and  Anthus 
arhdreuta.  Tree  Pipet,  respectively.  Com.  C£  Ic^.  tittry  a  tit,  small 
bird. 

TITTLE-OOOSE,  sb.  a  tattling,  foolish  woman. — Pulverbatch. 
*  Han'ee  'eSrd  whad  Nancy  Bowen's  bin  sayin*  P  *  *  No,  I  'anna,  an 
it  dunna  much  matter  whad  sich  a  tittle-gooae  as  'er  says.' 

TITTOES,  sb.  pi.  potatoes. — ^Ellesmerb.    See  Potatoes. 

TITTOES-Alf'-TOUCH,  sh.  potatoes  and  milk,  on  this  wise,— «  dish 
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is  lined  with  mashed  potatoes,  a  well  being  left  in  the  centre,  which 
is  filled  with  hot  milk  haying  a  lump  of  butter  in  it ;  into  this  each 
helping  of  potatoes  is  slightly  dipped.  — Ellesmere.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  fie^mer^s  wife  that,  as  she  placed  oef  ore  '  the  men  *  a  supper  of  potatoes 
and  milk  prepared  in  the  manner  here  described,  she  said — fearing 
they  would  help  themselves  too  lavishly  to  the  buttered  milk — '  Now, 
chaps,  yo'  Tnaunna  tak'  it  all  at  wunst,  yo'  maun  touch  it,  an'  touch 
it :  *  whence  arose  the  term — *  Tittoes  arC  touch!* 

TITTOSIVG'  [tituYin],  part,  setting,  or  getting  up,  potatoes. — 
Eli«E81C£RE.  '  Our  little  Jack's  gwun  UUorin^  alung  wuIJi  is  Faither, — 
'e  can  drop  tittoes  as  well  as  a  mon.' 

TITTY  [tit-i'j,  8h.  a  mother^s  breast  or  milk.     Com. 

'  Mammille^^  glossed  *  tittaa,*  occurs  in  an  Anglo-Scucon  Vocabulary , 
X.  or  xi.  cent.,  m  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

'A.8ax.  UU;  O.Du.  titte;  M.H.Germ.  zUze,  tit,  wJcr.*— Strat. 

TO-BOST,  V.  n.  to  burst  asunder. — Pijlverbatch.  *  Mary,  yo*  see 
an'  bring  that  stean  in  to-night ;  if  it  fireezes  we  sha'n  '&ve  it  to-boti 
like  the  tother — ^it  wuz  clane  split  i'  two,  like  as  if  it  *ad  bin  cut.' 

*  l^e  kouherde  kayred  to  his  house  '  karful  in  hert, 
ft  nei3  to-barst  he  for  bale  *  for  I'e  bames  sake.' 

WUli'am  of  Faleme,  L  874. 

To-bost  is  especially  noteworthv  as  an  instance  of  preservation  in 
the  Shropshire  folk-speech,  of  the  A.S.  verbal  prefix  to-,  meaning 
apart^  asunder ^  in  two  pieces. 

To'bost  :=  A.S.  toberstan,  to  burst  asunder,  break,  dash  in  pieces. 
See  *  To- '  in  the  Oloasarial  Index  to  William  of  PcUerne,  p.  311. 

TOEfiT  [toahVtJ.     See  Frommet  (1)  and  (2). 

•  •  

TOEETLT,  €uij\  thriving;  promising. — ^Pulvbrbatch.  Qy.  com. 
'That's  a  toertly  little  pig  o*  yores,  Yedart.*  *  Aye,  it's  a  tidy  aven 
fur  another  'ear.' 

TO  00  TO  THE  WATERS,  phr.  to  go  to  the  sea.— Shrewsbury  ; 
Much  Wenlock. 

•  1808.  August  1*  W  Beech,  Sarah  Dodd  &  Mary  Weale  to  go  to 
the  salt  water    £5.6.  0.' — Pariah  Accounts,  Much  Wenlock. 

Compare  the  French  oiler  aux  eaux, 

TOITEEES.    See  Tawtrees. 

TOLLBATCH,  sb.  a  miller. — Wellington.     See  Batch  (2). 


TOHKY-TAILOK,  sb.  the  caterpillar  of  the  Tiger-Moth, — Ardia 
caja.    Com.    Cf.  Woolly-Bear. 

TOH-VOTIP  [turn  nou-p],  sb,  Parus  major,  the  Great  Titmouse. 
Com.  It  is  proverbially  said  of  a  swaggering,  pretentious  little  man 
that,  *  'E's  lite  a  Tum-noup  on  a  round  o'  bif.'     See  Nope. 

TO-HOBEOW-DAY,  sb.  the  morrow;    to-morrow. — Shrewsbubt; 

PULVS&BATOH  ;  ElLBSMEBB. 
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*  &  when  it  was  on  the  Morrow  day, 
Tkiamore  was  in  good  array 

armed  &  well  dight.' 

Sir  Triamore,  1.  738.    Pcrw  Folio  M8.,  voL  ii. 
p.  105,  ed.  Hales  and  FumiyalL 

TOITE,  adj,  one.  A  fonn  but  rarely  used, — *the  tone  on  'em:* 
*  both  the  tone  an'  the  tother  on  'em/ — Newport. 

'  Remembrith  yhow,  this  world  hat  hot  o  naam 
Of  good  or  ewill,  efter  ^he  ar  gone ! 
And  wysly  tharfor  chessith  yhow  the  ton 
Wich  most  acordith  to  nobilitee.' 

Lancelot  of  the  Laik,  L  1822. 

*  The  tone  of  them  was  Adler  yonge. 

The  tother  was  Kyng  Estmere.' 

King  Estmere,  L  5,  in  Percy* b  Beliques,  ed.  1765. 

The  tone  =  AS.  t>cet  dn.     See  Grammar  OutlineB  (adjectives  of 
numeration),  p.  xlvi.    See  also  Tother. 

lOSQty  (I)  sh.  the  sound  produced  by  a  slow,  single  stroke  on  a 
church-beU ;  the  stroke  itself.  —  Pulvebbatch.  Qy.  com.  *  The 
bell  gies  a  tong  or  two  Ven  they  comen  out  o'  Church,  jest  to  tell 
folks  to  ^t  the  dinner  ready.'  This  was  said  with  reference  to  a 
usage  which  obtained  at  Churton  Church  of  sounding  the  bell  as  the 
congre^tion  left,  by  way  of  conveying  a  timely  warning  to  their 
respective  households — ^far  or  near — that  they  were  '  out,'  and  to  have 
all  things  in  readiness  for  their  return.  Ot  Ting-tang^  (1).  See 
Bk  n..  Folklore,  &c.,  *  Bells.' 

(2)  V,  a,  and  v.  n.  to  cause  to  sound, — to  sound  in  one  tone,  as  of  a 
church-bell. — Ibid,  *  The  girld  never  piit  the  net  o'  tatoes  i'  the  biler 
till  'er  'eard  the  bell  tong,  an'  the  Maister,  'e  wuz  fine  an'  crousty  at 
the  dinner  bein'  a  bit  late.' 

TOP,  V.  a.  to  snuff  a  candle. — ^Pulvebbatch  ;  "Wbit.  *  Jest  top  that 
candle, — it's  got  a  wick  as  lung  as  a  fortnit.' 

TOP  AND  BTTT,  phr,  to  chop  off  the  tops  and  fibrous  roots  of 
turnips. — Clee  HiIiLS.    See  But  (3)  and  (4). 

TOP  ABTD  TAIL,  same  as  above.  Com.  "£r's  workin'  i*  the 
filds  now,  toppin*  an'  tailin^  turmits.' 

TOP  COAL,  ah.  a  very  valuable  coal  for  general  purposes. — ^Colliebt  ; 
M.  T. 

'  The  Tard  and  Top  Oocds  contain  specimens  of  the  Calamite,  the 
Stigmaria,  Sigillaria,  and  several  genera  of  the  Lycopodiacece.^ — Note$ 
on  the  Shropshire  Coal-Field,  by  T.  Pabton,  F.G.S.,  1868. 
See  Coal-Field  and  Goal-Names,  pp.  90,  92. 

TOP  O'EB  TAIL  [taayl],  adv.,  obsols,  head  over  heels — completely 
over. — Pulvebbatch.  *  'E  jest  gid  'im  a  bit  of  a  shove,  an*  'e  went 
top  o'er  Uul  all  down  the  bonk.' 

'  &  happili  to  \>e  hinde  *  he  hit  l^anne  formest, 
&  set  hire  a  sad  strok  '  so  sore  in  l^e  necke, 
l^at  sche  top  ovuer  tail  *  tombled  ouer  )»e  haoches.* 

William  ofFaUrne,  1.  2776. 
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'  "  yee  dance  neither  Gkdlyard  nor  hawe, 
Trace  nor  true  mesure,  as  I  trowe, 

but  hopp  as  yee  were  woode." 
when  they  began  of  ffoote  to  ffayle, 
th6  tumbled  top  ouer  tayhy 
&  Master  and  Master  they  yode.' 
John  de  Reeue,  1.  534.    Fercy  Folio  MS.,  vol.  ii.  p.  679, 
ed.  Hales  and  Fumiyall. 

TOP-UP,  V,  a.  to  complete  the  top  of  a  stack. — ^Pulvbrbatch.  Qy. 
com.  '  Yo*  mun  get  some  rushes  an'  top-up  the  stack,  it's  too  flat-- 
we  sha'n  a  the  clover  spiled.' 

TOBHENTLL  [taur'men'til],  sb,  Lamiumpurpureumy  red  Dead-nettle. 
— Craven  Abscs,  Stokesay,  The  true  TormerUil  belongs  to  another 
ffenus — Bosacece — and  is  the  plant  referred  to  as  *  TurmentyUe,  herbe. 
jTormentilla,^  in  Frompt  Farv,    See  Dun-nettle. 

TOBJtIL  [tor'-il],  sb,  a  weak,  mean,  pitiful  person, — one  who  has  a 
Borry  appearance;  a  poor,  ill-nourished  looking  animal. — PuLVBB- 
BATOh;  Wellington.  Qy.  com.  (1)  'Dunna  yo'  think  as  I'm 
gwein  to  piit  up  66th  a  poor  torril  like  'im — ^111  plaze  my  eye,  if  I 
plague  my  'eart.  (2)  ^  I  think  yo'n  feed  yore  cauve  to  djeth — ^it  looks 
a  poor  torril.* 

TOSSICATEB  [tos'i'kaitid],  adj.,  ohsohA  harassed;  worried,— 
•upset*  as  by  vexation  or  trouble. — Pulverbatoh.  'Poor  owd 
Molly  looks  bad,  'er's  bin  sadly  tosaicnted  lately  56th  one  thing  or 
tother — Jack  gwern  fur  a  sodger,  an'  the  poor  owd  mon  bein'  '\n%  an' 
altogether.' 

TOSST-BALL,  same  as  Tissy-ball,  q.  v. — Shrewsbury. 

TOT,  sb.  a  small  drinking-cup,  holding  from  about  quarter  of  a  pint 
to  half  a  pint.  Com.  ^  Tak'  a  can  o*  owd  beer  an'  a  couple  o'  tots, 
an'  gie  'em  a  tot  apiece  jest  to  finish  up.'  Harvest-beer  is  served  out 
to  the  men,  after  dinner  and  supper,  in  small  tots.    See  Tottle,  below. 

TOTHEB,  adj.  other, — *  one  thing  or  tother  ; ' — *  this  or  the  tother, 
Vich  yo'n  a  mind  to.'    Com. 

'  No  man  may  seme  tweyn  lordis,  for  ethir  he  sohal  hate  the  toon, 
andloue  the  tother;  ethir  he  shal  susteyne  the  toon,  and  dispise  the 
Mhir.'—MaU.  vi.  24,  Wycliffite  Version,  a.d.  1388. 

The  tother  z=z  the  other,  that  other  =  A.S.  \>ost  o]>ere,  where  }^t  is 
the  neuter  gender  of  the  definite  article.  See  Grammar  Outlines 
{adjectives  of  numercUion),  p.  xlvi.     See  also  Tone. 

TOTTLE,  sb.  a  tot-ful. — Pulverbatch.  'Jest  gie  the  men  a  tottle 
o*  owd  beer  apiece,  after  thar  supper,  an'  tell  'em  as  that'll  pin  up 
the  bag,'  i.  e.  will  be  the  last  the  occasion  will  afford.  To  pin  vp  the 
hoff  is  to  conclude  an  affair — ^to  '  finish  up,'  as  of  Harvest-supper, 
Olmstmas  merry-making,  or  other  like.  Of.  Thinkle.  See  Grammar 
Outlines  {nouns  compounded  tifith  -Ail),  p.  xliii. 

TOTTT,  adj.  exhilarated  with  drink — not  absolutely  drunk  :  a  man 
in  this  latter  stage  of  intoxication,  would  be  said  to  have  had  *  a  tot 
too  much.' — ^Pulverbatch.  *  'Ow  did  the  Maister  come  wham  las' 
night^wuz  '  e  drunk  ? '     *  Oh  no !  on* y  jest  a  bit  totty, ' 
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'  Then  came  October  full  of  merry  glee ; 
For  yet  his  noule  was  tcfUy  of  tlie  must. 
Which  he  was  treading  in  the  wine-fietts  see.' 

Spenser,  P,  Q.,  Bk.  YLL  a  viL  si  xxzix. 

See  ToUy,  in  Hal.    Gf.  Fresh  (1),  also  Market-peart. 

TOirZLE  [tou'zlj,  V.  a.  to  put  into  disorder ;  to  turn  things  orer 
roughly;  to  rumple. — Shbeitsbitbt  ;  PuiiVEEB  atch  ;  Bridgnorth; 
Ellesmerk  Qy.  com.  *  Dimna  UmzU  tiiat  drawer  o'er — it  wva  on'y 
isterd'y  as  I  fetued  it,  w'en  I  put  my  best  gownd  away/ 

*  May  never  wicked  Fortune  Umxle  him ! 
May  never  wicked  men  bamboozle  him ! ' 

Robert  Burns,  Poems,  p.  122, 1.  31,  c.  2. 

Compare  'To-tused^  :=  entirely  rumpled  or  tumbled,  in  Havdok 
the  Dane : — 

*  And  bemard  sone  ageyn  [him]  nam, 
Al  to-ttued  and  al  to-tom/~L  1948. 

Bailey — ed.  1727 — has  *  Tou'zledy  pulled  about,  tumbled,  mmplftd/ 
'  Low  Du.  ttudn,  to  pull  or  hale  about ;  to  tug.' — Wedq. 
See  Touale  in  Jamieson.    Qt  Toze,  below. 

TOWTHEBIHG  [tou'dhur'in],  part  adj.  flocking,  or  streaming  out, 
as  sheep  breaking  pasture,  or  bees  coming  fortii  from  the  hive. — 
PaLVERBATGH ;  W ELUNGTON.  '  Them  ship  han  made  a  glat  i'  tiie 
'edge,  an'  a  bin  towtherin*  out  o'  the  leasow  into  the  lane — ^yo'd'n 
better  look  sharp  an*  fatch  'em  up.'    Of.  Kamiag  (1). 

TOZE  [toa'z],  (1)  v.  a.  to  pull  asunder,  or  open,  the  locks  of  wool 
with  the  nn^rs, — a  process  preparatory  to  carding  :=  to  tease,  in 
modem  English. — Puii verb atoh  ;  Gorve  Dale.  B&&  example  wb 
voce  Tag. 

'  What  schepe  that  is  full  of  wulle, 
Upon  his  backe  they  to»e  and  pulle.' 

John  Gk)WER  (a.d.  1393),  Confeseio  AmanHs 
{Prologue), 

*  Thinkest  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  toaze  from  thee  thy  business, 
I  am  therefore  no  courtier  P  I  am  courtier  cap-a-pe ;  and  one  that 
will  either  push  on  or  pluck  back  thy  business  there :  whereupon  I 
command  tnee  to  open  thy  affair.' — Winter's  Tale,  TV.  iv.  60. 

Compare  *  TotLse*  in  Measure  for  Meaeure,  V.  i.  313. 
Bailey— ed.  1727 — gives  *To  IW,  to  pull  asunder,  to  make  soft; ' 
also,  *  Td*zyness,  Softness,  like  tozed  WooU.* 

*  Toson'  wulle  or  other  lyke  (tosyn  or  tose  wul,  S.).  Carpo,  **  I 
toose  wolle,  or  cotton,  or  suche  lyke ;  je  force  de  laine,  and  je  charpie 
ds  la  laine :  It  is  a  great  craft  to  tose  wolle  weL" — Palsg.  "  Tosing, 
earptvra;  to  tose  wool  or  lyne,  carpo,  carmtno." — GoiTLDM. '-^Prompt 
Pa/rv.  and  Notes. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  says,  *  To  touse  wool  is  to  puU  the  flocks  to  ^Hfioes 
and  lay  them  together  again ; '  he  refers  the  term  to  Low  Du.  tusdn; 
Germ,  tausen.    Of.  Tousle,  above. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  pluck  with  the  daws,  as  oats  do»  when — ^in  stretching 
their  fore-legs — ^they  press  against  any  objeot  with  extended  paws. — 
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PuLYERBATOH.    '  Biiye  that  cat  off — 'er'U  Ukbc  the  cushion  all  to 
pieces.' 

TBAMMEL  j^tr*am'hl],  t;.  n.  to  go  some  little  distance  for  any  pur- 
pose, as  being  compelled  to  do  so,  and  goiag  with  reluctuice. — 
EUiESMBRE,  WelsJiampton,  *  I  maun  trammel  all  the  way  to  Elles- 
mei^  after  that  tay,  I  reckon,  fur  I  conna  get  non*  no  nigher.* 

TBAMMEL-HET,  sh.  a  drag-net  used  for  taking  salmon  and  trout 
in  the  Seyem. — ^Bredgnobth.  This  net  is  usually  from  40  to  60 
yards  long,  and  about  5  ft.  wide ;  one  side  of  it  is  tied  up  at  short 
distances  with  string,  so  as  to  fold  over  and  form  a  kina  of  pouch, 
thus  making  it  less  easy  for  the  fish  to  escape  as  the  net  drags  the 
bottom  of  the  river — ^this  side  is  sunk  with  lead- weights ;  the  opposite 
one  is  floated  with  corks,  and  has  at  each  end  a  long  line,  by  which 
two  men— one,  in  a  boat,  the  other,  on  the  riyer-bauk — drag  the  net 
across  and  down  the  stream.  Trammel-net  is  a  redundant  form; 
trammel  is  an  old  word,  meaning  net.    Spenser  uses  it — 

'  Her  golden  lockes  she  roundly  did  uptye 
In  breaded  trameU^  that  no  looser  heares 
Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  daintie  eares.' 

i^.  Q.,  Bk.  n.  0.  iL  st.  XT. 

Bailey— ed.  1727— has  '  Trammel  [tramail,  -F.] a  Sort  of 

Net  for  Fowling,  also  for  Fishing.' 

See  TrameHy  in  Wedq.    Fr.  tramail;  It.  tramdglio^  a  net ;  trammel. 

TBANCEEB  [tr'an'sbur'l,  sb,  a  wooden  platter. — Pulvebbatch. 
*  Yo*  can  al'ays  tell  a  clane  sarvant  by  the  piggins  an*  trcmch^rs,* 
Tranckera  (or  trenchers)  were  formerly  used  for  cold  meat ;  they  are 
obsolete  for  that  purpose,  but  are  still  in  common  requisition  as  bread- 
platters. 

'Fr.  tranchoir,  a  platter.  O.Fr.  TrencJier  .  .  .  trancJier,  trancher, 
tailler,  couper.' — Bub. 

Of.  Trencher.    See  Pigfirin  (1),  also  Treen. 

TRAHKLEMEXTTS,  sb,  pi  odds  and  ends  lying  about.  Com. 
'  Now  then,  young  uns,  dier  away  yore  trankHemenUJ 

TRAPSE  [tr'ai-ps],  (1)  v,  n,  to  walk  in  a  slovenly  way — ^a  term 
generally  used  with  regard  to  mud  and  mire,  but  occasionally  to  the 
dust  of  roads.     Com. 

'  I  hate  the  sight  o'  women  going  about  trapseing  from  house  to 
house  in  all  weauiers,  wet  or  dry,  and  coming  in  wit^  their  petticoats 
dagged,  and  their  shoes  all  over  mud.' — Geobge  Eliot,  Scenes  from 
Clerical  Life  (Amos  Barton). 
Ash  gives  *  Traipse,  To  walk  in  a  careless  or  sluttish  manner.' 

(2)  V.  a.  to  make  dirty  footmarks  by  heedless  steps  to  and  fro. 
Com.  'That  careless  wendi  comen  in  5oth  the  palls  jest  after  I'd 
swilled  the  flur,  an'  trapsed  it  all  o'er.' 

(3)  V.  n.  to  walk  in  a  heavy,  sluggish  way. — ^Wem.  *  'B  wuz  trips- 
ing  aJung  o'er  the  follow  as  if  'e*d  neither  lost  nur  won.* 

(4)  sb.  a  long,  dirty,  tiring  walk—purposeless  as  to  results,  being 
generally  understood  in  the  application  of  the  term.  Com.  '  A  fine 
tr«pef  I W  fur  nuthin' !— the  folks  wun  out  w'en  I  got  theer.' 
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TKA8H,  (1)  sb,  a  slattern ;  a  Borry,  worthless  kind  of  person.— 
Brtdgnorth  ;  WHircHUiiCH ;  Ellesmere.     *  Er^s  a  re^^  tra$h-' 
I  dunna  know  'ow  the  Missis  pi^ts  np  wuth  *er,  fur  I  comdna.' 
Compare  Shakespeare's  *  poor  trash  of  Venice.' — Othello,  11.  L  312. 

(2)  V.  n.  to  walk  over  land  in  a  heedless  way — ^to  trample  it  down 
BO  as  to  injure  it,  or  the  crops  growing  upon  it. — Ibid.  *  If  the 
French  did  come  'ere,  they  might  spile  the  land  a  bit — ^they  mef  n 
trash  o*er  it,  but  they  couldna  carry  it  away  wi*  'em :  *  so  said  a 
feirmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  WhizaU.  Compare  Shakespeare's 
use  of  ^e  word  tra^h  as  a  verb  in  Othello,  II.  L  312.  See  Trash  in 
Nabes. 

TREE  (1),  TBET  [tr'ee-l,  Com.  [tr'ai-],  Newport,  «6.,  pec.  a  flower- 
pot plant  of  any  woody  kind.  *  lih !  s!  that  mon — 'e's  plontin'  treys,' 
said  an  Edgmond  child,  on  seeing  a  gardener  *■  bedding  out '  geraniums. 
The  form  treys  appears  in  the  Porhington  MS, — temp.  Ed.  IV.— as 
follows : — 

'  Whenne  the  mono  is  in  Tauro^  hit  is  good  to  plante  treys  of  pep3rnB, 
and  whenne  hit  is  in  Cancro,  in  Leone,  or  in  Libra,  thanne  hit  is  good 
to  werche  in  treys  that  be  new  spronge  .  .  .  Also  to  remeye  treys  fro 
place  to  place :  ^iff  it  be  a  grete  tre,  or  a  tre  that  berythe  the  fnite, 
chese  the  a  fuUe  mone  .  . .' — Early  English  Miscellanies  in  Prase  and 
Verse,  edited  by  J.  O.  Halliwell  for  the  Warton  Club,  1855,  p.  66. 

*  A.Sax.  tredw;  O.Sax.  tris;  GK>th.  triu;  CFris.,  O.IceL  tre,  tree.' 
— Strat. 

TBEE  (2),  sb.  the  handle  of  a  spade. — Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com. 
;  Whad's  split  the  tree  o'  the  spade  ? '  *  The  tumbril  w'^gl  went  o'er 
it.'  '  Tre  is  found  in  the  early  writers,  with  the  meaning  of  a  bar  or 
staff  of  wood.  'Dore-tre,^  i.e.  the  bar  of  the  door,  occurs  in  Hauelok 
the  Dane : — 

'  Hauelok  lifte  up  )»e  dore-tre, 
And  at  a  dint  he  slew  hem  l^re.^ — ^L  1806. 

Cf.  Spittle-tree.    See  Swingle-tree,  also  Tawtree. 


TBEEN  [tr'ee'n],  adj.  wooden, — a  term  applied  to  utensils  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  sometimes  used  elliptically  to  denote  the  things  them- 
selves.--CoRVE  Dale  ;  Bridgnorth. 

*  Plow3e  and  harwe  coude  he  di^t, 
Treen  beddes  was  he  wont  to  make.' 

Cursor  Mundi,  MS.  CoU.  THn.  Cantab.,  f.  77,  L  12388. 

Tusser  says,  '  Treene  dishes  be  homely ;  * — see  '  Dinner  Matters,* 
ed.  E.  D.  S.,  p.  175. 

Harrison,  m  his  Description  of  England — a.d.  1577 — speaking  of 
things  *  greatlie  amended '  in  his  day,  of  which  one  was  '  Furniture 
of  household,*  says  with  reference  to  this : — *  The  third  thing  they 
tell  of,  is  the  exchange  of  yesseU,  as  of  treene  platters  into  pewter,  and 
woodden  spoones  into  siluer  or  tin.  For  so  common  were  all  sorts  of 
treine  stuffe  in  old  time,  that  a  man  should  hardlie  find  foure  pieces 
of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  peraduenture  a  salt)  in  a  good  farmer's 
house.* 

*  Tumynge,  or  throwynge  of  treyn  vessel.     Treen  is  retained  in  E. 
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Anglian  dialect  as  an  adjectivei  wooden.    See  Moor's  Suffolk  Words, 
V.  Ti-een.* — Prompt  Parv,  and  Notes. 
See  Piggin  (1),  also  C^uaigh  (1)  and  Tranoher. 


TBENCHEB  [tr^en-shur'],  ah.  a  wooden  platter — same  as  Tranoher, 
q.  T.     Com. 

*  The  little  otUd  Buttery  some  few  trencher$,' — Inventory  .  .  •  Owlbury 
Manor-Honse,  Bishop's  Castle,  1625. 

'He  that  waits  on  another  man's  trencher  makes  many  a  late 
.    dinner/ — Bay's  Proverbs^  p.  22. 

TBICKLINOS  [tr'ik'linz],  eh.  sheep's  dang.^-PuLVERBATCH.  It 
was  formerly— -before  the  age  of  vaccination — a  popular  belief  that 
'ship's  iricklin'a,'  duly  administered,  would  cure  the  small -pox. 
'  Bessy,  yo'  mind  as  Granny  dunna  put  ship's  tricklin's  V  my  yarb- 
tay ,  1  canna  tak'  it  if  'er  does — nod  if  I'm  marked  ever  so/ 

TBIFLIVG',  adj.j  pec.  tedious ;  tiresome ;  troublesome :  said  of  any 
employment  that  takes  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  has  little  to  show 
for  it.  — WoBTHEN,  Cfierbury.    See  example  $ub  voce  "Winberry. 

TEIO  [trig],  (1)  t?.  a.  to  trick  out;  to  make  spruce. — Pulvbbbatch. 
Bbidgnobth.  *  Sally's  gwe¥n  to  the  Club — ^I  warrant  'er'U  trig  out 
in  all  -er  finery.' 

'  And  mak  yoursells  as  trig,  head,  feet,  and  waist. 
As  ye  were  a'  to  get  young  lads  or  e'en.* 

Allan  Bamsat,  The  Gentle  Shepherd^  U.  L  p.  26. 

(2)  a5.  a  small  gutter, — same  as  Rigol  (1),  q.  v. — Pulyebbatoh  ; 
Wbllinqtow.     *  Yo'  nee'na  cut  it  dip— on'y  a  bit  of  a  trig.' 

(3)  V.  a.  to  make  shallow  furrows,  or  trigs,  as  between  seed-beds 
for  onions,  carrots,  &a, — 'I  trigged  the  ground  afore  I  piit  the  seed 
in.* — WELLmGTON. 

TBIM,  V.  a.,  pec.  to  chide ;  to  chastise.  Com.  ^  Yore  Mother'li 
trim  yo',  if  yo*  dunna  come  back.* 

TBIMPLE  [tr'im-pl],  v.  n.  to  limp;  to  tread  gingerly, — to  walk  as 
people  do  who  suffer  from  corns,  or  tender  feet,  or  whose  shoes  hurt 
them.  —  Pulvbbbatch;  Wellington.  **0w  that  chap  trimpUs 
alung — 'e  met  be  walkin'  on  sparables.' 

TBIHDIiE  [tr*in*dl1,  (1)  sb.  the  wheel  of  a  barrow. — Ellesmbbb. 
I  To*  maun  grace  tne  trindU  o*  that  w'^elbarrow,  I  conna  bar  to  'ear 
it  squaikin*. 

'  Wheel  carriages  I  ha'e  but  few, 
Three  carts,  an*  twa  are  feckly  new ; 
Ae  auld  wheelbarrow,  mair  for  token, 
Ae  leff,  an*  baith  the  trams,  are  broken ; 
I  made  a  poker  o'  the  spin'le. 
An'  my  auld  mother  brunt  the  trin*le.* 

Bobebt  Bxtbns,  Poems,  1.  33,  p.  104. 

*  Hec  troilia,  a  trindyUe,'  occurs  in  a  Nominale^  xv.  cent.,  amount 
other  terms  relating  to  spinning,  and  Mr.  Wright  gives  the  glossanal 
note : — '  The  wheel.  It  is  still  m  use  in  the  dialect  of  Derbyshire.' — 
See  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol,  i  p.  217. 
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*A.8ax.,  M.H.Germ.  trendtl,  trendle  {trindU,  trundle),  hoop/ — 
Strat.    See  Trundle. 

(2)  V,  a.  to  wheel,  as  a  barrow. — Ihid. 

*  M.B[.GtenxL  trendeln,  to  trindle  (trundle).' — Strat. 

(3)  V.  a,  to  twirl  a  mop  rapidly — ^by  a  dexterous  movement — ^be- 
tween the  hands  and  arms. — Shuewsbubt;  Pulyebbatch.  Qy.  com. 
'  The  wilrit*s  put  sich  a  rough  stale  i'  the  mop,  it  tars  the  skin  off  my 
arms  to  trin^  it.' 

(4)  sb.  a  disc  used  by  blacksmiths  for  measuring  the  circumference 
of  wneels — a  *  traveller.* — ^Whitohurch. 

TROLLOP,  (1)  sb,  a  slattern.  Com.  *  I  never  aid  sich  a  trollop  as 
that  5oman — 'er  petticuts  wun  dagged  'afe  a  yard  dip.' 

(2)  ab,  an  unbroken  £all,  a  term  used  with  reference  to  a  person 
falling  helplessly, — *  *E  come  down  wi*  sich  a  troUop,^ — ^Whttchurch. 

TBOLLT,  sh  a  low,  two-wheeled  cart,  used  for  the  lighter  kinds  of 
field  work.— Pulvbrbatch;  Clutt;  Ludlow;  Bridokorth.  'Ifs 
no  use  takin'  the  waggin  fax  them  fyeow  faggits,  the  trolly  an'  a 
couple  o'  'orses  561  bring  'em  aisy.' 

TBOirSE  [tr'ou's],  sb.  hedge-cuttings, — ^such  as  are  taken  out  in 
'  laying,'  or  *  pleaching,'  a  hedge,  and  which  are  serviceable  in  mend- 
ing the  gaps,  Ac  Com.  '  Some  o'  that  rough  trouse  551  be  rar'  stuff 
fur  breaStm'  the  'edge  to  keep  the  ship  out.' 

'  Provided  alwavs  that  they  be  laid  with  green  willow  bastons,  and 
for  default  thereof,  with  vine  cutting  or  such  trousse,  so  that  they  lie 
half  a  foot  tiiick.' — Holland's  Flint/,  m  Wedg. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  lavs,  '  Trouse  is  still  used  in  Hereford  for  the  trim- 
mings of  hedges.'  He  refers  the  term  to  '  O.N.  tro$,  o&l,  rubbish; 
N.  troa,  broken  branches  in  a  wood,  dry,  broken  twigs.' 

Of.  Brouse. 

TBOW  [tr'oa*],  (1).    See  Kneading-trow. 

(2)  [tr'oa*],  ab,,  oba,  a  Severn  trading  vessel — a  barge  on  a  rery 
large  scale — ^wide,  flat-bottomed,  and  schooner-rigged,  usually  about 
80,  or  from  80  to  90,  tons  burthen,  occasionally  larger  still,  and  some- 
times smaller ;  there  were  trowa  of  not  more  than  40  tons :  they  used 
to  navigate  up-stream,  beyond  Shrewsbury,  as  high  as  Pool  Quay, 
but  no  farther.  Trowa  have  long  ceased  to  ply  up  and  down  Shrop- 
shire Severn,  discharging  and  tafing  in  cargo  at  tne  different  wharfe 
in  the  course  of  their  passage — '  noua  avona  changS  tout  cda*  since  the 
Age  of  Bailwavs — but  the  name  of  the  old  vessel  is  still  preserved 
[1880]  as  a  Public-house  sign,  '  The  Trwo,'  at  Jackfield  (Salop). 

TBOWMAH,  eb,^  obe,  the  sailing-master  or  captain  of  a  trow. 

*  This  Indenture  made  the  Twenty  Seventh  Day  of  August  in  the 
Twenty  Sixth  Tear  of  the  Beigne  of  our  Soveiei^e  Lord  George  the 
second  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  great  Brittain  f^rance  and  Ireland 
E[ing  Defender  of  the  Faith  and  so  forth  and  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  One  Thousand  Seven  hundred  and  Fifty  two  Between  John 
Bogers  of  the  Town  of  Shrewsbury  in  the  Ck)\mty  of  Salop  Trowman 
and  Martha  his  Wife  of  the  one  part  and  Thomas  Bogers  of  the  said 
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Town  of  Shrewsbury  Trawman  and  Brother  of  the  said  John  Bogers 
of  the  other  part  &c.  Ac' 

The  foregoing  is  quoted  from  the  preamble  to  a  priyate  deed  which 
seems  to  relate  to  the  transfer  of  some  property  at  FrankweU  (Shrews- 
bunr) :  the  deed  itself  is  endorsed, — *  Owner  John  Bogers's  Settlement.' 

Trourman  occurs  in  an  old  Bridgnorth  Burgess-list  as  follows : — 

*  Thomas  Boberts  of  Bewdley  Trotvnian  12  Sep.  1745. 

*  John  Steward  of  Bewdley  Troivman  11  May  1745.' 

The  persons,  whose  names  are  thus  recorded,  were  admitted  to  the 
Freedom  of  Bridgnorth,  on  the  dates  specified. 

*  The  yonger  son  of  Charles  Beve  of  Myddle  Wood,  had  lived  a  yeare 

and  more  in  Glostershire Our  officers  brought  him  beefore 

Mr.  Bowland  Hunt,  and  there  hee  declared  upon  oath  that  his  last 

settlement  was  in  the  Parish  of ,  in  Glostershire,  and  there  an 

order  was  made  to  bring  him.  Thil^er  hee  was  sent  by  water  to 
Gloster ;  Faireley  of  Atcham,  the  trowman,  had  seven  shillings  to 
bring  him  thither  and  to  maintaine  him  by  tiie  way.' — ^Qough's  His- 
tory of  MyddUy  p.  168. 

See  Owner. 

TB1TB  [tr'ub],  adj,  neat;  tidy ;  trim. — ^PaLVERBA^TCH.     **l8  Mother 
wuz  a  mighty  tid^r  o5man — 'er  al'ays  looked  so  clane  an'  trvh! 
Mr.  Hedliwell  gives  *  Truh^  a  slattern,'  as  a  Devonshire  word. 

TBITCK,  eh,  dealings, — to  have  *  no  truck  *  with  a  person — ^the  term 
is  always  used  with  a  ne^tion — ^is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him, 
to  wash  one's  hands  of  him.    Com. 

TBTTHDIiE  ftr'un'dl],  sh,  a  brewing-vessel ;  a  round  cooler. — Pulver- 
BATCH.  '  Better  part  the  drink,  it's  gettin'  too  warm — piit  some  i'  the 
trundle.*    See  Strat.  sub  voce  Trindle  (1).     Of.  Bunlet. 

TUmSEL,  eh,  a  heavy,  broad-wheeled  cart,  used  for  carrying 
manure,  for  the  most  part    Com. 

*  Broad- wheel  tumbrel,^ — AuKtioneer^a  Catalogue  (Lon^^ville),  1877. 
Tusser  has  'Light  tumbrel  and  doong  crone,'  in  his  'husbandHe 

fdmiture : '  see  p.  36,  ed.  £.  D.  S. 
The  Prompt,  Parv.  gives  *  Tomerel,  donge  cart.* 

TUMMT,  sb.y  si  A  bread  and  cheese — Elleshere;  Wem.  Qy.  com. 
'  Whad'n'ee  got  fur  yore  dinner  P '  said  a  child  to  his  school-feUow, 
as,  lessons  over,  they  *  opened  out'  their  provisions.  ^Only  tummy ; 
whad'n  yo'  got  P '  '^Mother's  gid  me  a  chittelin'-puflf.'  *  Well,  yo' 
gie  me  a  bit  o'  that,  an'  I'll  gie  yo*  a  bit  o'  my  tummy,  an'  then  we 
sha'n  b6oth  be  the  richer.' 

TUMMT-AWK,  sb.  a  dung-fork,  carried  at  the  back  of  the  cart,  and 
used  to  scrape  out  the  manure,  on  the  land,  as  it  is  required. — 
Wem  ;  Ellesmbre.  The  term  seems  to  be  a  ludicrous  corruption  of 
tomahawk.    Of.  Dnnnuk. 

TDVP,  (1)  sb,  a  mound, — such  as  is  raised  by  ants  or  moles. — 
Shrewsbury;  Pulverbatch;  Worthen;  Corve  Dale;  Clek 
Hills;  Ludlow;  Bridonorth;  Much  Wenlook;  Wellikoton. 
'  I  believe  the  froB*  is  gwein,  for  I  see  66n.ty-tump$  throwed  up  i'  the 
meadow.' 
W.  twmpt  a  mound.    See  Anty-tump,  also  Odnty-tump. 
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(2)  $b,  a  store-heap  of  potatoes,  turnips,  &c,  covered  with  straw  or 
fern,  and  enclosed  with  earth. — Ibid.  *  Yo'n  got  a  rar'  tump  o'  tatoes, 
Tummas.'  '  Aye,  theei's  more  fyam  an'  mowld  than  tatoes,  Maiister.* 
Cf.  Bury  (2),  also  Hod  (1)  and  Hog  (3). 

(3)  V.  a.  to  put  potatoes,  &c.  into  a  tump. — Ibid.  *  Fve  bin  sortin* 
tatoes  an'  puttin  'em  into  tiie  irenches,  fur  John  to  tump  w*en  'e 
laves  ofP  work'     dee  example  sub  voce  Stelch  (1).    Cf.  Hod  (2),  also 

(3). 

4)  8b.  a  clump,  as  of  trees. — ^Wem  ;  WHiTGHimcH ;  Ellesmebs. 
^e  can  see  the  tump  o*  trees  at  The  Crimps  from  our  *ouse,'  said  a 
Welshampton  woman. 

*  When  he  was  come  to  the  top  of  the  long,  black  combe 

he  stopped  his  little  na^  short  of  the  crest,  and  got  off  and  looked 
ahead  of  him,  from  behmd  a  tump  of  whortles.' — K.  D.  Blackmoile, 
Loma  Dooncy  A  Eomance  of  Exmoor,  p.  188,  ed.  1878. 

W.  turmpath,  a  bush. 

TTTN-DISH,  (1)  «&.  a  tin  funnel  for  filling  bottles.— Shrewsbury  ; 
Atcham  ;  PuLVEBBATCH ;  Bbidgnobth  ;  Newpobt.    Qy.  com. 

*  Filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish,' — Measure  for  Measure^  m.  ii.  182. 

(2)  same  as  Tunning-dish,  below. — Shbewsbuby;  Newpobt. 

TVNVINO-DISH,  ah,  a  wooden  funnel,  used  for  filling  barrels.— 
Shbewsbuby;  Ellesmebb,  Welshampton;  Wem. 

*  Hoc  columy  Hoc  infusorium^  An^  tunnyng,'  occurs — under  the  head. 
*  PanducsatoT  cum  suis  Instrumentis* — in  a  Pictorial  VocabiUary,  xv. 
cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 

*  Infusorium^  A  timnell,  an  eure.' — Diet.  Etym.  Lot. 

TTTNVINO-G'ATTir,  same  as  above. — Ellesmere.     See  Oaon  (2). 

TTTHPAIL,  same  as  above. — Pulverbatch  ;  Craven  Arms  ;  Chuboh 
Stbetton;  Bbidgnobth. 

'Lading-bucket  and  tunpaiV — Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Longville), 
1877. 

TUP,  sb.  a  ram.     Com. 

'  O  Lord,  when  hunger  pinches  sore. 

Do  thou  stand  us  in  need, 
And  send  us  from  thy  bounteous  store, 
A  tup  or  wether  head !    Amen.' 

BoBEBT  BxTBNS,  Poems,  p.  175,  L  18. 

*  Hie  vervexy  A^  a  tuppe.'— -ATrwitnoZc,  xv.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs., 
vol.  i.  p.  219. 

*  VerveXy  A  weather  or  sheep.' — Did.  Etym.  Lot. 

TXTELF,  sh.  peat,  dried  and  cut  into  pieces  for  fuel, — each  several 
piece  is  called  '  a  turf; '  the  plural  form  is  turfs. — N.  8hr. 

*  Good  turffe  and  peate,  on  mossie  ground  is  won, 
Wherewith  eood  fires,  is  made  for  man  most  meete, 
That  bumetin  cleere,  and  yeelds  a  savour  sweete 
To  those  which  have  no  nose  for  dayntie  smeU, 
The  finer  sort,  were  best  in  court  to  dwelL' 

Chubchyabd's  PoemSy  p.  114,  1.  4. 
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'  For  fewell,  although  many  of  the  greatest  woods  are  cutt  downe, 
vet  there  is  siifficient  left  for  timber  and  fire-boot  for  most  tenements. 
There  is  likewise  a  Turbary  in  Haremeare  which  belongs  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Manor,  and  was  formerly  a  great  benefit  to  the  neighbours ; 
but  now  they  haye  taken  a  trade  of  earning  them  to  Shrewsbury  and 
selling  them ;  soe  that  the  Turbary  is  much  wasted  and  the  Turfe» 
are  much  dearer.  Soe  that  a  yard  of  peates  which  was  formerly  at 
8d.  is  now  sett  at  2s.  Note  that  a  yard  of  peates  is  80  square  yards, 
yiz. : — soe  many  peates  as  can  bee  oQgged  in  and  layd  to  Sxy  upon  soe 
much  ground.' — Gough's  History  of  Myddle,  p.  175. 

*  With  whinnes  or  with  furzes  thy  houell  renew, 

for  turfe  or  for  sedge,  for  to  bake  and  to  brew : 
For  charcole  and  sea  cole,  as  also  for  thacke, 
for  tallwood  and  billet,  as  yeerlie  ye  lacke.' 
TusSER,  Fine  Hundred  Pointes  ofQood  Hushandrie  [June], 

•  Turfe f  of  flagge,  swarde  of  J>e  eT)>e,  Cespes.  **  Turfe  of  the  fenne, 
Tourhe  de  terre,  Turfe  flagge  sworde,  Tourbe,^ — Palso.  **  A  Turfe, 
cespeSy  gleba,  A  Turfe  graite,  turbarium.^* — Cath.  Ano.  The  dis- 
tinction above  intended,  seems  to  be  retained  in  East  Anglian  dialect^ 
according  to  Forby,  who  gives  the  following  explanation ; — **  Turf,  «• 
peat ;  fiiel  du^  from  boggy  ground.  The  dictionaries  interpret  the 
word  as  meaning  only  me  surface  of  the  ground  pared  o£E.  These 
we  call  flags,  and  they  are  cut  from  dry  heaths  as  well  as  from  bogs. 
The  substance  of  the  soil  below  these  is  turf.  Every  separate  portion 
is  a  turfy  and  the  plural  is  turves^  which  is  used  by  Chaucer"  lC  T,, 
1.  10109].  In  Somerset  likewise,  peat  cut  into  fuel  is  called  turf,  and 
turveSy  according  to  Jennings'  Glossary.' — Prompt.  Parv,  and  Notes, 

'  A.Sax.  turf;  O.Icel.  torfa;  O.  EL  Germ,  zurha,  turf.' — Strat. 
See  Blaok-Hullock,  also  Whixall-liibles,  and  Mom. 

TUKMIT,  sh.  a  turnip.     Com. 

•  TurmitSy  turnips.    Lane' — Peqge. 

TUBMIT-LANTEBN  [Ian-tun  and  Ion-tun],  ek  a  lantern  made  by 
scooping  out  the  inside  of  a  turnip,  then  carving  on  the  outside  a 
rude  representation  of  the  human  mce,  and  placing  a  lighted  candle 
within  it.  Com.  The  effect  of  a  lantern  of  tms  kind  is  often  hideous 
in  the  extreme.  'Jack's  a  dab-'ond  at  m&kin'  a  turmit-lontun ;  'e 
frittened  the  folks  comin'  from  the  daincin'  the  tother  night  out  o' 
thar  senses.' 

TJTBJS,  sh.  a  dizziness  to  which  sheep  are  subject, — '  that  ship's  got 
the  turn' — ^Wellington.    Cf.  Old. 

TIJBir-AOAIH-OENTLEMAir,  sh.  Lilium  Martagon,  Turk's  cap 
lily. — Clxjn;  Bmdgnobth. 

TVBHEL,  sh.  a  large,  oval  tub  used  in  brewing,  salting,  &c. — a 
*  cooler.' — Newport;  Whitchitbch;  Et.lesmere. 

•  Salting  tumeV — Auctioneer's  Catalogue  (Forton  Hall,  Newport), 
1875.    C^  Kneading-tumel. 

TJTBS  THE  BAIH,  pkr.  to  keep  the  rain  off;  to  throw  off  the 
wet. — PuLVBRBATCH ;  Nbwpoet.  Qy.  com.  *  'Ere,  tak'  this  shawl, 
if  11  turn  the  rain  if  theer  comes  on  a  wower,  an'  it  66nna  be  much  to 
carry,  anyways.' 
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TUSH  f tosh],  (1)  «&.  a  boar's  task.— Pultbbbatch  ;  Wsm .  '  '£  wnz 
as  fom  a  feUow  as  ever  yo'  sid'n,  56th  two  long  tith  jest  like  a  bwiu^s 

' .    .    .    thou  told'st  me  thou  wonldst  hunt  the  boar. 
O,  be  adyised !  thou  knoVst  not  what  it  is 
With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore, 
Whose  tushes  never  sheathed  he  whetteth  still, 
like  to  a  mortal  butcher  bent  to  kilL' 

Shaxespeabe,  Venus  and  Adonis,  L  617. 

*  Tosche,  longe  tothe,  Cdomellusy  culmus.  In  Norfolk  Tosh  signifies, 
according  to  Porby,  a  tusk,  a  long  curved  tooth.' — Prompt,  Parv,  and 
Notes. 

<  A.Sax.  tusCf  tux;  O.Fris.  tusky  tusk  (tushy — Strat. 

(2)  v.  a.  to  drag,  or  shove  along,  as  of  aiwthing  too  big  or  heavy  to 
be  lifted  and  carriecL — Pulveebatch,  ^  '  Can  yo'  carry  them  fiEt^ts 
to  the  *56d-pil  P '  *  I  dunna  know,  but  if  I  canna  carry  'em,  be'appen 
I  can  tush  em  alung.' 

TITSSOCK,  sb,  a  clump  of  coarse  grass.  Com.  Tu880cky4and  is 
land  that  has  very  many  such  clumps  on  it     Of.  Sniggle-bogs. 

TUT-BALL,  tffe.,  o6».?  a  game  at  hand-ball,  chiefly  played  by  girls. — 
Newport,  Shiffnal, 

*  TutSy  a  term  at  the  old  game  of  stool-ball.' — Clarke's  Fhrcueologia 
PuerUiSf  8vo.  Lond.  1655,  p.  141,  in  Hal.,  ed.  1855. 

See  Bk.  II.,  Folklore,  &c.,  '  Ghimes.' 

TUTTT,  adj.  neat;  snug, — 'a  tutty  bonnet.' — Wem;  Ellbsmsrb. 
Cf .  Oooty. 

TWAKL  [twaar'-ll  ».  n.  to  wrangle,  —  *  dunna  twarl  yo'  two.' — 

PULVERBATCH ;    WORTHEIT. 

TWABLT,  adj.  peevish ;  cross.  Qy.  com.  *  Wether  it's  the  child's 
tith,  or  whether  *e's  gwein  to  sicken  o'  the  maisles — ^'e's  bin  that  twarl^ 
all  day,  I  canna  get  'im  out  o'  'and  a  bit.'  Mr.  Halliwell  gives  Tunsrhf 
as  a  Cheshire  word,  with  the  same  signification. 

TWEAK  [twai'k  and  twee'k],  (1)  sb.  a  sharp,  severe  attack  of  illness — 
*  a  pinch.' — Pulverbatoh  ;  Wem,  *  Poor  66man !  'er  hanna  got  o'er 
that  las'  bout  o'  sickness — it  wuz  a  very  'eavy  tiveak.^ 

Bailey — ed.  1782 — gives  *A  Tweak  [of  zwicken,  Tout,  to  pinch]. 
Perplexity,  Trouble,  Vexation.' 

*  Low-German  twikken,  to  pluck.' — Bremen  Worterbuch. 

(2)  V.  a,  to  squeeze ;  to  press. — ^Pulverbatoh  ;  Oswestry.  '  I 
canna  get  any  more  i'  the  ampot,  Naint.'  *  To'  mun  twaik  it  down, 
it  use't  to  'oud  'afe  a  strike,  an'  mus'  now.'    Cf.  dueak. 

TWEEK-HOLE,  sb,  the  ventilating  passage  of  a  bkst-f omaoe. — 
Colliery  ;  M.  T. 

*  Fr.  tuyere,  a  blast-pipe ;  O.Fr.  tuyel,  a  shaft,  pipe,  flue.' — Pick. 

TWELFI,  twelfth. — Shrbwsburt  ;  Pulvbrbatch.    Qy.  com. 

*  The  tud/t  day,  sal  stemes  falle.' 

Homilies  in  Verse  (a.d.  1330,  ctrca).     Speeim, 
Early  Eng.,  viii.  a.  1.  137. 
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*  A.8ax.  twelfta,  twelfth.'— Steat. 

See  Grammar  Outlines  {adjedivea  of  wu/meraiion)^  p.  zlyi. 

TWnfK,  ah,  the  Chaffinch. — Bridgnorth. 

*  To  twinh^  to  twitter : — 

As  a  swallow  in  the  air  doth  sing. 
With  no  continued  song,  but  pausing  still, 
Ttvinks  out  her  scattered  notes  in  accents  shrill. 

Chapman,  Odyss.  xxi. 
Twink,  a  chaffinch,  from  his  twittering  song. ' — ^Wbdq. 

Cf.  Gliink-ohink,  Pine-flnch,  and  Spink. 

TWJJiS,  sb.  an  agricultural  implement  for  breaking  the  clods  and 
uprooting  the  weeds  of  ploughed  land,  preparatory  to  the  harrows 
going  on.  Com.  Twins  naye  two  rows  of  deep,  curved,  ftoad  teeth — 
a  blacksmith  said,  *  the  tines  wun  duck-futted.'  The  implement  has 
no  wheels  or  guides  of  any  kind,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the 
modem  '  cultiyator ' ;  it  is  either  single  or  double,  fmd  in  the  latter 
case  is  spoken  of  as  '  a  pair  of  tvnnSj'  the  seyeral  parts  being  coupled 
together :  its  chief  work  being-~to  use  an  Early  English  term— to 
twin,  i.  e.  separate,  the  weeds  from  the  soil,  the  name  of  twins  has 
been  aptly  giyen  to  it. 

*  Twinnen,  twin ;  dividere/ — Strat. 

Mr.  Skeat  says,  '  From  the  root  two,  A.S.  twd ;  compare  Eng.  he- 
tweenJ — Qlossarial  Index  to  Man  of  Lawts  TaU,  p.  265. 

TWINTER,  V.  a.  to  shrivel, — Pulvbrbatch  ;  Ellesmbre.  (1)  'It's 
likely  to  be  a  sharp  fros'  to-night — I'm  afeard  it'll  tvnnter  the  tato* 
tops.  (2)  '  Yo'n  'ad  the  oven  too  sharp,  an*  if  s  whad  I  call  spilin' 
good  mate  to  twinter  it  up  like  that.' 

TWINTEBED,  pan,  adj.  shrivelled ;  shrunk.— /ftirf.  *  They  tellen 
me  as  the  Squire's  e^wim  sich  a  little  twintered  up  owd  mon,  an'  'e 
wuz  used  to  be  a  right  brocky  fellow.'    See  Brocky. 

TWISTITIED,  adj,  entangled;  involved,  as  of  affairs,— * 'E's  left 
eyerythin'  sadly  twistified.*    A  coined  word. — Much  Wenlock. 

TWITTEK,  (l)  v,n.tohe  nervous  and  affected  in  address. — Pulvbr- 
batch. '  I  canna  bar  to  'ear  that  odman  talk,  'er  does  so  mince  an' 
tivitter — ^hke  as  if  'er  couldna  open  'er  mouth.' 

^2)  sb,  a  state  of  nervous  agitation, — PuLyzRBATOH.  *  Theer  wuz 
talk  o'  the  Fenians  comin'  las'  night,  an*  it  pftt  eyerybody  i'  the 
town  o'  the  twitter  an'  tremble.'    8^  Twitter  in  Wedo. 

TWIX,  prep,  betwixt;  between. — Pulvbrbatch.     'I  think  i*  my 
'eart,  twix  one  thing  an'  another,  yo'n  driye  me  kyimet.' 
<  A.Sax.  twix ;  O.Sax.  tuisc,  twix.' — Strat.    See  Betwix. 


TWIZE    [twei'z],   (ido,   twice, — Hwize  one's   two.' — Shrewsburt; 
Pulvbrbatch  ;  Church  Strbtton.    Qy.  com. 

*  **  Sire,  a  seloou|i  si^t  it  is  *  of  \n»  semli  best ; 
Loo,  how  loueli  it  a-louted  '  lowe  to  ys  twines, 
It  bi-tokenes  sum-what  treuli  •  god  tume  it  to  gode !  " ' 

William  of  Paleme,  1.  3721. 
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Compare  the  M.  E.  tun/es — found  in  Chaucer  and  other  writers  of 
that  period — which  is  formed  from.  A.S.  twyy  double,  with  adyorbial 
suffix  -es.     See  Twice  in  Qrammar  Outlines  {adverbs  of  timey 

TWO-BO WED-CHAIB  [boa-d  chee-hV],  sb.  a  wooden  arm-chair,  of 
the  kind  often  seen  in  old-fashioned  farm-house  parlours  and  kitchens, 
haying  a  low  back,  which,  combining  with  the  botrs,  or  arms,  forms  a 
commodious,  half-circular  rest  for  the  person. — Pulverbatch.  *  The 
MaLster  wuz  sittin'  in  'is  two-bowed-cheert  smokin'  'is  pipe/ 

TWO-DOUBLE,  (1)  adj.  twofold;  double.  Com.  This  redupli- 
cative term  is  applied  to  anything  that  is  double,  or  that  can  be  made 
so  by  folding.  (1)  A  certain  person  was  directed  at  Clunbury,  to 
go  up  the  village  *  tell  *  he  came  to  *  two-double  doors,*  i.  e.  double,  or 
folding-doors.  (2)  *  I  never  wuz  out  in  sich  coud  winde — I'd  a  thick 
jacket  an'  cloak,  an'  a  shawl  two-double,  an'  it  was  like  nuthin'.'  See 
Double -couple. 

(2)  adj.  bent,  and  bowed  down  in  figure,  as  from  the  decrepitude 
of  age,  or  from  rheumatic  affection,  &c.  Com.  *  Poor  owd  Mattha 
[Matthew]  'uffer  I  'e's  aumust  in  'is  two-double — it's  a  pity  to  see  'im 
gwein  to  work.' 

TWO-FACED,  adj.  double-faced ;  insincere.  Com.  '  If  yo*  wanten 
to  know  a  'ollow,  two-faced  fellow,  yo'  can  see  one  in  Turn  any  day.' 

TWO-FACES-UNDEB-THE-Sinf,  same  as  Three-faces-nnder-a- 

hOOd,  q.  v.— WORTHEN. 

TWO-THBEE  [tuth-r'i'],  two  or  three;  a  considerable  number  or 
quantity, — *a  good  tuthree;'  *a  tidy  tuthree.*  Com.  See  iub  voce 
Few  in  G-rcunmar  Outlines  {adjectives  of  numeration). 

TWO-TWIKS.     See  sub  voce  Donble-couple. 


UNBEKNOWNST,  adv.  unknown— without  anybody's  knowledge. — 
Wem.  *Wen  the  time  fur  fiittin'  come,  I  just  shifted  my  things 
at  the  edge-o'-neet,  an'  got  out  o'  the  'ouse  unbeknoumst,*  C£  TJn- 
knownst. 

XJNBETHOTOHT,  part,  pant,  remembered ;  called  back  to  mind  : 
used  with  a  pronoun,  reflexively,  for  the  most  part.  'I  should  a 
done  that  wrung  if  I  'adna  jest  unbethought  me  in  time.' — ^Whit- 
OHUBCH;  Ellesmere,  Cheshire  Border.  An  imported  word  seem- 
ingly. 

'  and  vnbethought  *  him  of  a  while, 
how  he  might  that  wilde  bore  beguile.' 

Sir  Lionellj  1.  86.    Percy  Folio  MS.,  voL  i,  p.  76, 
ed.  Hales  and  Eurnivall. 

*  *  The  word  still  exists  in  Lancashire  ....  But  originally  the  im 
was  um,  A.S.  umft,  ymb,  about.  A.S.  unbe^oht,  is  unthought,  incon- 
siderate ;  while  ymbj^encan  is  to  think  about' — ^Note  by  m-r^  Fttbiti- 
VALL. — Ibid, 

Ash  has  '  XJnbethink,  XJnbethinken  (v.  t.  a  local  tvord),  To  bethink.' 
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mOADT,  adj.  awkward  ;  inconyenient. — Ludlow  ;  Bridgnorth  ; 
Newport. 

*  Therof  the  pepul  wold  be  fayne, 
Fore  to  cum  Home  a^ayne, 
That  hath  goon  gatis  ungayney 

for  defaute  of  ly^t.' 
John  Attdelay's  PaetMy  p.  14. 

See  Oain  (1)  and  (2),  also  Ongain  (1). 

UIIUUMAH.    See  Onhmnan. 

mrEED,  TTETKET,  (1)  adj,  dreary;  lonely.— Cleb  Hills.  *W'y 
dunna  yo*  stort  ?  *  *  I  shall  wait  till  the  moon's  up,  fur  the  road*s 
nation  unhet.^ 

'  I  had  not  so  much  as  a  dog  with  me,  and  the  place  was  very 
unhid  and  lonesome,  and  the  rolling  clouds  very  desolate.* — 'Si.  T). 
Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone,  A  Eomance  of  Exmoor,  p.  78,  ed.  1878. 

(2)  adj.  awkward. — CoRVE  Dale.  M.E.  un-y  not;  undkidy  known, 
with  similar  sense  to  A.S.  uncu^y  uncouth. 

UJIJLLND,  (1)  adj.  ungenial ;  cold  ;  cloddy  :  said  of  soil. — Pulver- 
batch;  Glee  Hills;  Bridgnorth;  Wellington.  *  Theer's  a  power 
o'  unkind,  clayey  sile  on  that  farm,  nod  fit  fur  anythin*  but  Scats.' 
See  Kind  (2). 

(2)  unthriving:  said  of  animals. — ^Wellington.  See  Kind  (2). 
Of.  Untoertly,  below. 

UITKHOWNST,  same  as  VnbeknownBt,  q.  v. — Bridgnorth  ;  Ellbs- 

MERE. 

UVLVCKT.    See  Onlncky. 

Mr.  Nares  says  that  *  an  unlucky  boy,  an  unlucky  trick  [t.  e.  mis- 
chievous] would  formerly  have  been  called  unhappy,* 

*La/eu Go  thy  ways:   let  my  horses  be  well  looked  to, 

without  any  tricks. 

'  Clown,  if  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shcdl  be  jades' 
tricks 

*  Lafeu.  A  shrewd  knave  and  an  unhappy, 

*  Count,  So  he  is.  My  lord  that's  gone  made  himself  much  sport 
out  of  him.    ,     .     .'—AlVs  Well  that  End^  Well,  IV.  v.  66. 

UAITIDT.    See  Ontidy. 

*  Witpi]  his  vntydy  tales  •  he  tened  ful  ofte 
Conscience  and  ms  compaignye  *  of  holicherche  |ie  techeres.' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pasa  xx.  1.  118. 

XTHTOERTLY,  adj,  unthriving;  unpromising.  —  Pulverbatch  ; 
Bridgnorth.  Qy.  com.  '  I  never  thought  it  55d  come  to  much,  it 
looked  unioerUy  from  the  first.'     See  Tofirtly. 

VPHOTID,  V,  a  and  v,  n,  to  warrant.  Ck>m.  '  To'  6ddna  see  a 
prettier  nor  more  useful  tit  twix  'ere  an'  Lunnon,  I'll  up^oud  it.' 

VPKEGOED,  part,  adj,  upset.  —  Wbm.  *  They  fund  the  barrel 
caved  o'er,  an'  all  the  drink  upkegged.* 

VPSIOHT,  eb,  a  chimney-sweep. — Bridgnorth  ;  Wellington.    The 
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marriage  of  one  Joeepli  Oorbett  with  Maory  Price  is  recorded  in  the 
Begister  of  Christ  Church,  Wellington  (Salop),  Oct.  17,  1859,  and 
his  '  Bank  or  Profession  *  described  therein  as  *  Upright.^  A  witness 
to  the  marriage  was  a  certain  Thomas  Adams. 

On  March  3rd,  1880,  a  newspaper-hawker  at  Wellington — ^brother 
to  a  sweep — ^was  asked  if  he  knew  any  recent  instance  of  the  nse  of 
the  term  upright^  as  meaning  a  chimney-sweep  ?  He  replied,  '  Yes, 
not  lon^  ago,  Ven  I  went  with  my  brother  to  put  up  the  bands,  *e 
called  'imself  **  Thomas  Adams,  upright'^ '  Oddly  enough,  it  turned 
out  that  this  same  Thomas  Adams  was  the  very  person  who  had 
witnessed  the  marriage,  in  1859,  of  Joseph  Corbett,  *  uprighV 

Up-tortght  would  perhaps  be  a  more  intelligent  spelling  of  this 
curious  term,  than  that  adopted  in  the  Begister,  and  giyen  above, 
thus :  upf  a  chimney,  wright^  i.  e.  workman.  Before  the  Act  was 
passed  which  made  it  illeeal  to  do  so,  a  sweep  would  actually  go  ii^  a 
chimney,  and,  as  a  wright^  or  workman,  follow  his  calling  tnerein. 
Of.  Whed'wright,  Ship^wrxght^  Playwright, 

VP8ED0WV  [up'si'doon],  adv.  upside  down.  —  Shrewsbury  ; 
PuLYB&BATCH.  '  Jack  Price  *as  took  to  runnin'  a  'bus,  but  'ell  mak 
nuthin'  out — 'eH  never  turn  the  world  upBedown,^  'No,  Vs  more 
like  to  turn  the  V^Ls  down-side-up.' 

Upaedoum  is  found  in  tiie  Wycliffite  Version — AJ).  1388 — *and  he 
tumede  vpsedoun  the  bordis  of  chaungeris,  and  the  chayeris  of  men 
that  solden  culueris.' — Matt,  xxi  12. 

Upeodoum — another  form  of  the  word — ^is  common  in  early  writers, 
as,  for  example — 

'  Antecry^st  cam  |»anne  '  and  al  |>e  oroppe  of  treuthe 
Tomed  itvpao  doune,    .     .     .' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  xx.  L  53. 

*  For  the  lauys  of  this  lond  ben  lad  a  wrong  way, 
Both  temperall  and  spiritual  I  tel  30U  treuly, 

even  up-so-douneJ* 

John  Attdblat's  Poenu,  p.  20. 

The  Promptorium  Parvulorum  gives  both  spellings, — '  Vp&edoume 
(vp  80  doun^  S.).     Everstu,  mbvernu,  transveraus,' 

*  Upsidedown,    For  up-ao-down,  up  what  was  down.' — ^Wbdo. 

UPSIDES,  adj,  even.  Com.  "E's  al'ays  cuttin'  at  me  about 
summat,  but  I'll  be  upaidea  doth  'im  one  o'  these  first  days.' 

UllCHIlf ,  sb,  Erindceua  Europceus,  the  Hedgehog.     Com. 

'  For  some  like  Snailes,  some  did  like  spyders  shew, 
And  some  like  ugly  Urchina  thick  and  short' 

Spenser,  F.  Q.,  Bk.  U.  c  xi.  st  xiiL 
See  Tempeat,  L  ii.  326. 

*  Vrch&ne,  beest.  ErinaciuBy  erieiua,  "  An  Vrohone,  eridua^ 
«re7iac»i«."— Cath.  Ano.  **  Urchone,  Jien'saon.  Irohen,  a  lytell  beest 
full  of  prickes,  Aeri>o»."--PALSO.  In  Italian,  **  Bicdo,  an  vrohin  or 
hed^hog."—FLORio.'— Prompt  Parv.  and  Notea, 

*  Eridua  ,  ,  .  animal  spinis  coopertum  quod  exindd  dicitur  nomi- 
natim  eo  qu6d  subtegit  se  quando  spinis  suis  olauditor,  quibus 
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imdiqne  protectus  est  contra  insidius a  hedgehog.* — Dtc^. 

Etyifn.  Lai. 

*  O.Fr.  Hertcon,  erigon,  ire^on,  h^risson ;  de  ericiua  ,  .  itaL  riocio, 
esp.  erizo.* — Bub. 

Of.  Hodden. 

UTiCKy  sb,  Pratincola  rubetra,  the  Whincbat.  —  Shrewsburt  ; 
Welltnoton;  Newport.  The  note  of  this  bird,  '  U-iicky  tick,  tick,* 
has  given  rise  to  its  local  appellation.     C£  Haytick. 

TTTVER  [uvur*],  adj\  upper ;  higher  in  place  or  position, — '  who  live* 
i'  the  uvuer  'ouse  now  ?  * — ^Pulvbrbatch  ;  Worthbn  ;  Oswestry. 
'A. Sax.  u/era;  O.H.Genn.  obero,  uver  {ntperiory -^trat. 

TTWER-LIP,  sb,  the  upper  lip. — Pulverbatch.  'Mother's  got  a 
despert  bad  coud,  an*  'er  uwer-lip^B  swelled  as  big  as  two.*  Oompare 
M.£.  over-lip — 

'  Hire  overlippe  wypede  sche  so  dene, 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  f erthing  sene 
Of  greece,  whan  sche  dronken  ha&e  hire  draughte.' 

Chaugbr,  The  Prologue,  L  133,  ed.  Morris. 

<  the  overe  lippe  ant  the  nethere/  is  given  as  the  gloss  of  *  La  baa 
levere  et  la  levere  snseyne,'  in  jTA*  Treatise  of  Walter  de  Bihleeworth, 
ziii.  cent.,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

UYVEBM08T,  adj,  uppermost. — Pctlvbrbatoh;  Ludlow.  *Mind 
'ow  yo'  put'n  them  things  i'  the  drawer,  an'  keep  the  Maister's  collars 
uwermoet,^ 

*  With  the  ovemast  lofe  hit  [the  saltcellar]  shaUe  be  set' — Bdke  of 
Curtasaye,  p.  322. 

See  Over  m  Dr.  Morris's  Historical  English  Accidence,  p.  110. 
A.S.  ufe-mest,  yfe-rnest,  highest ;  uppermost. 


VAILS,  sb,  pL^  obsols.  gifts  of  money  to  servants. — Shrewsburt; 
PxTiiVERBATCH  ;  Bridonorth.  *  They  dunna  gie  very  big  wages,  but 
theer's  a  diel  o'  company  kep',  an'  the  vails  maken  up — I  got  above  a 
pound  at  tne  Chris'mas  bout'  [1840]. 

A  Clergyman  who  holds  a  living  not  very  remote  from  Shrewsbury, 
relates  that,  upon  a  certain  occasion  when  he  had  left  home  to  visit  a 
friend,  the  Severn  rose  so  rapidly  during  his  absence,  that  he  had  to 
be  driven  back  in  his  friend's  carriage.  The  coachman,  finding  the 
usual  road  impassable,  was  obliged  to  make  a  considerable  dHour, 
and  in  doing  so  had  to  remove  some  hurdles  to  enable  the  carriage  to 
pass  along ;  arrived  at  their  destination,  the  Clergyman,  as  a  recom- 
pense to  the  servant-man  for  the  trouble  he  had  had,  offered  him 
some  money,  but  he  refused  it,  saying,  *  No,  thank  you,  Sir ;  we  are 
not  allowed  to  take  vaiU,*    This  was  in  1837. 

'  Cooke  Havward  was  hired  with  Mr.  Pierpoint  to  bee  his  Cooke 
and  caterer;  his  wages  was  £12  per  annum,  and  his  veiUs  oonaider- 
able.'— Gk)UQH'8  History  of  Myddle,  p.  182. 

'  Sept.,  1766.  Vails  were  abolii^ed  in  Shropshire  by  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  Lifirmary  meeting.    The  grand  jury  at  the  Summer 
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assizes  had  passed  a  similar  resolution  just  before.  It  needs  hardly 
be  said  that  this  was  a  fee  expected  by  a  gentleman's  servants  from 
every  guest  that  dined  at  their  master's  table ;  a  custom  now  pre- 
served only  at  the  official  dinners  given  by  the  judges  of  assize  upon 
the  circuit.' — Owen  and  Blakewat's  History  of  Shrewsbury,  vol  i. 
p.  683. 

VaiU  is  a  contraction  of  avails,  where  avail  is  a  substantive  from 
the  verb  avail,  meaning  profit,  SLdvantage.  Shakespeare  has  avat^ 
in  this  sense ;  see  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  III.  L  22. 

TAHP,  sh,  a  prop  to  support  the  shaft  of  a  cart  when  the  horse  is 
taken  out ;  also  to  serve  as  a  rest  for  a  temporary  bench,  or  a  table 
made  of  loose  planks.  Such  a  bench  or  table  would  have  a  vamp  at 
each  end.  It  is  a  rude  contrivance,  consisting  simply  of  a  three- 
forked  branch  of  a  tree,  cut  to  the  requisite  length  and  inverted.— 
CoRVB  Dale.    Cf.  Nave. 

VABJI8,  sb.,  var.  pr,  verjuice;  the  juice  of  crabs.  ConL  'This 
fresh-drink's  gwun  as  sour  as  vargis,  an'  it  hanna  bin  brewed  no  time,' 
«*.  e.  only  a  short  time. 

'  Be  sure  of  vergis  (a  gallond  at  least) 

so  good  for  the  Kitchen,  so  needfuU  for  beast^ 
It  helpeth  thy  cattel,  so  feeble  and  faint, 
if  tmiely  such  cattle  with  it  thou  acquaint' 

TussEB,  Fine  Hundred  PoinUs  of  Oood  Hushandrie 
[October]. 

Fr.  vert,  green,  and/t««,  juice.    See  Crab-vaijis. 

VAST,  sh,  a  great  quantity, — *a  vast  of  timber.* — Corvb  Dale. 

VEERIK08,  same  as  Feeri2ig8,  q.  v. — Cleb  Hills. 

VEIL  [vai'l],  sb,  the  adipose  membrane,  or  caul,  of  a  pig's  intestines. 
— Sblrewsbtjrt  ;  Pxjlveebatoh  ;  Woethbn.  Qy.  com.  See  tub 
voce  Faggits. 

VESSEL-MAID,  same  as  Dairy-maid,  q.  v. — Pulverbatch. 

VEX,  V,  n.,pec.  to  grieve ;  to  lament. — Shrewsbury  ;  Clun  ;  Brido- 
KORTH.  *  Poor  Will  Speake's  vexin'  sadly,  *is  wife's  djed  o'  the  fidver, 
an'  lef  'im  55th  three  or  four  little  childem.' 

VTELOIlf-HOirEY,  sb.  the  honey  produced  from  the  hive  of  a 
second  swarm  from  the  parent-stock. — ^Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com. 
'  Mother,  whad  did  Mrs.  Gilpin  mane  P — 'er  said  as  Baby  wuz  to  '&ve 
the  powder  in  virgin^* oney.*  *  Well,  it's  'oney  from  the  oast,  an'  it's 
quite  Vite,  an'  as  clier  as  clier.'    See  Cast  (7). 

VntOIN-HABTS-COWSLIP,  sb,  Ptdmonaria  officinalis,  common 
Lungwort  (garden  plant). — Church  Strbtton,  Longnor. 

VIKOIV-HAKTS-HONETSVCELE,  same  as  above.— Clun  ;  Elles- 
mere.  a  Welshampton  woman  explained,  that  the  local  name  given 
to  this  plant  arose  &x>m  a  legend  of  the  Virgin-Mother's  rn\}\c  having 
been  dropped  upon  it— *  the  laves,*  she  said,  'han  bin  spotted  ever 
eence.' 
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VntOnrET-OABLAirBS,  sb,  pi  cliaplets  of  white  paper-floweis, 
with  a  p&ir,  sometimes  more  than  one  pair,  of  gauntlet-shaded 
gloves — ^Ukewise  of  paper — suspended  from  them ;  they  were  carried 
at  young  maidens'  funerals,  and  were  afterwards  hung  up  in  the 
Church,  'as  mementoes  of  the  departed.  Virgint^ "garlands  still  [1880] 
exist ;  as,  for  instance,  at  Minsterley,  where  there  are  several,  the 
most  recent  of  them  being  of  the  date,  1764.  See  Bk.  IL,  FolJdore, 
&c.,  'Customs'  (deaihs), 

TITTLE  [vit'l],  sb,  provisions;  victuals. — Graven  Arms;  Clun. 
'  Yo'n  brought  some  vitUe  fur  we,  Miss  Nellie,*  said  Martha  Cad- 
wallader,  to  a  certain  young  lady,  as^  followed  by  a  basket-bearer, 
she  approached  the  group  of  hay-makers,  of  whom  Martha  was  one 
[1873]. 

'  And,  soth  to  sayn,  vitaiUe  gret  plentee 
They  han  hir  yeuen    .......' 

Chauobb,  B.  443  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat. 

'  Bobin  promised  me 

A*  my  winter  vittle  ; 
Eient  b^et  he  had  but  three 
Goose  feathers  and  a  whittle.' 

BOBBRT  BxTBirs,  Poef/M^  p.  248,  L  27. 

*O.Pr.  vitailhy  de  [Lai]  victwdia;  nourriture,  vivres,  aliments, 
provisions  dee  choses  n^cessaires  k  la  vie.* — Bxtb. 
0£  Pittle. 

VOID,  adj,  unoccupied ;  vacant, — a  preservation  of  the  old  sense  of 
the  term. — ^Pultebbatoh.  *  The  country's  in  a  despert  state,  theer's 
nine  or  ten  farms  to  let,  an'  they  tellen  me  theer's  rows  an'  rows  o' 
'onsen  void  i'  the  town'  [1880]. 

'  Let  their  habitation  be  voidy  and  no  man  to  dwell  in  their  tents.' — 
Pb.  Ixxx.  26. 

*  Voyde,  or  vacaunt.     Va4Mn».^ — Prompt,  Parv, 

*O.Pr.  Vuitf  vuide,  void,  voide;  vide  .  .  .' — Bue. 


WADDIOOK  [wod'i'uk  and  wodyuk],  eb,  a  good  big  piece, — *  'Er 
cut  me  a  waddiock  o*  pork-pie.'     Com. 

WADOE  [waaj'],  «6.,  var.  pr,  a  thick  slice,  or  lump  =  wedge, — 
'  a  wadge  o*  cake.' — CoBVE  Dale. 

WADS  [wod'z],  sb,  pi.  the  small  heaps  in  which  vetches  or  pease 
are  left  on  the  ground  when  cut — Cleb  Hills  ;  Beibonobth. 

WAGH3K>VEES'  WOBDS  TO  HOBSES.  The  Houyhnhum  dialect 
has  its  varieties  in  common  with  the  general  dialect.  But  as  the 
latter  is  *  improved '  away  by  the  National  Schoolmaster,  so  the  former 
is  corrupted  by  the  nomadic  Navvy.  '  Them  navvies  talken  to  thar 
'orses  quite  different  to  whad  we  dun,  an'  ours  bin  spllte  doth  'earin' 
'em  as  they  gdn  up  an'  down  the  line,*  so  said  an  old  wagoner  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shrewsbury.  The  following  are  specimens  of 
the  old  Horse-Tongue  still  [1874]  in  use  in  their  respective  localities. 
Suppose  a  team  of  three  horses,  Xjeader,  Pin-horse,  and  Shafter ;  the 
locaUty, — 

HH 
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(1)  Pitlverbatoh;  or  Cbayen  Abms,  Staketay.  The  waegoner, 
standing  to  the  left  of  his  horses,  would  address  them  thus — ^Leader : 

*  Commoag  *  [kiimmoa'g],  come  near  ;  *  Gee '  [jee*],  go  from  me ; 
*J\gg\n*  Hig-gi'n],  turn  short  back.  The  Pin-horse  and  Shafter 
alike:  *  ffaw-woop*  [au'woo'p] — ^with  a  rise  of  pitch  on  the  latter 
part  of  the  vowel — come  towards ;  *  Heit '  [a'*yt],  go  from  me.  The 
whole  team :  *  Woo  *  [wuo*],  stop. 

(2)  Shrewsbiiby,  Eanwood.  He  would  use  these  terms,  to  the 
Leader:  ^  Come  n*arun*  [kilkmnaar'-rVn],  come  near;  *  Chee-Tiaw^ 
fchee'au'],  go  from  me;  '  Ckiggin-hack*  [chig-gi'n  baak],  turn  short 
back.    To  tne  Pin-horse  and  Shafter :  *  Haw '  [au'],  come  towards ; 

*  Heit  *  [aeytt*],  go  from  me.  To  the  whole  team :  *  Woo '  [wfko*], 
stop. 

(3)  Ellesmere,  WeUhampton.  Here  the  waggoner  would  say  to 
the  Leader:  'Come  narro*  [kiIlmnaar'T*oen,  come  near;  *  Gee^ho* 
pee'oa],  go  from  me ;  *  Gee-ho-back*  [jee'oa*  baa'k],  turn  short  back. 
To  the  Hn-horse  and  Shafter :  *  Haw '  [au*],  come  towards ;  *  Heet  * 
feett'],  go  from  me.  To  the  whole  team:  *  Gee-off'  [jee'oa'fln,  go 
straight  on ;  *  CoTne  netJier  meggen  woo-wo-op '  [kiim  naedh'dnuV 
maeg'gi*n  wii'wii''  uj'p],  come  on  one  side,  and  go  slowly;  *  TFo-o' 
[woa], — the  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  equal  to  two  long  quantitieB 
with  a  gradual  lowering  of  pitch — stop.    Heit  is  found  in  Ohauoer : — 

'  The  carter  smote,  and  cried  as  he  were  wood, 
Heit  scot,  heit  brok,  what  spare  ye  for  the  stones.* 

a  T.,  1.  7126. 
See  Call- words  to  Animals. 

WAIDY,  WEADY,  WEEDY  [wai-di',  wee-h'di',  wee-di'],  adj.  This 
term  which  obtains  commonly  throughout  Salop,  in  one  or  other  of 
the  forms  here  given,  is  widely  applied;  it  is  understood  to  mean 
exceeding  expectation,  as  regards  length,  (quantity,  durability ;  also, 
tedious,  tiresome  to  get  through,  as  of  a  piece  of  work,  &c. — almost 
anything  may  be  waidy^  from  a  length  of  road,  to  a  solid,  '  cut  and 
come  again '  piece  of  meat.  (1)  *■  Yo  n  find  it  a  mighty  waidy  road,  if 
yo'  bin  thinkm*  o*  walkin'  from  Soseb'ry  to  Stretton,  though  it  dunna 
look  so  fare.'  (2)  *  These  lung  sems  bin  despert  waidy  sewm' — ^it  inna 
like  summat  as  yo'  can  get  on  ooth.^  (3)  ^Thafs  a  weddy  bit  o' 
bif— it  'ouds  out  well,  and  theer's  bin  a  power  o'  cuttin'  at  it.' 

*  A  Wheady  Mihy  a  Mile  beyond  Expectation,  a  tedious  one.  ShropeJ* 
—Bailey,  ed.  1782. 

See  Onweedy. 

WAIN-HTTS,  sb,  a  shelter-house  in  farm-buildings  for  wagons  and 
carts  when  not  in  use. — Pulveera.tch.  Qy.  com.  *  Tell  the  waggoner 
to  put  the  drill  inside  the  wain-usy  nod  to  get  wet.'  The  old  word 
wain^  preserved  in  this  composite  form,  seems  to  be  no  longer  used 
for  the  waggon  itself.  A.S.  wosgn;  a  wain  or  wag^n,  and  hus;  a 
house.  See  Jack-and-his-Wain,  and  The-Wain-and-Horsea. 
See  alao  Hiis. 

WAIHY,  WANTY  [wai-ni',  wonti*],  adj,  irregular  in  shape   and 

Sroportion,  thus — if  a  piece  of  wood  presumably  three  inches  in 
iameter  were  required  to  be  squared  to  two  inches,  and  it  would  not 
square  throughout,  that  would  be  wainy,  or  vxtivty, — Glun.  QL 
Cater-comelled. 
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WAKES,  sb,  a  country-parish  festival — ^the  Churches  Saint's  Dedica- 
tion-Day Feast,  originally,  which  was  preceded  by  a  Vigil  = 
watch  ^  wake.     Com. 

*  The  Wake-day  is  the  day  on  which  the  Parish  Church  was  dedi- 
cated, called  So,  because  the  Night  beforf^  it  they  were  used  to  watch 
till  Morning  in  the  Church,  and  feasted  all  the  next  day/ — ELilican's 
Tuuer  Bedtvivu$,  ed.  1710. 

A.S.  wacan ;  Swed.  vaka  :  Moeso-Qoth.  wakan  ;  to  watch.  See  Bk. 
n.,  Folklore,  &c.,  « Wakes.' 

WALET-OALET  [wai-li' gaiii'l  (1)  a<i/.  unsteady;  tottering.— 
WoRTHEN;  PuLYERBATOH.  tvaley-galev  is  sometimes  used  sub- 
stantively, as  one  would  say,  *  all  of  a  shake/ — '  Come  W  childem 
£rom  the  stack,  the  lather's  all  of  a  waley-galey — it'll  be  down  on 
some  o'  yo',' 

(2)  sh,  the  game  of  see-saw,  in  which  children,  sitting  or  standing 
at  each  end  of  a  plank — ^balanced  on  a  prop — ^move  altematelyup- 
wards  and  downwards. — Ibid,  *  W'eer  bm  tne  lads  gwim  ?  *  *  They 
bin  playin*  waley-galey  i*  the  stack-yard.* 

Compare  *  Wawyn\  or  waueryn,  yn  a  myry  totyr.  Oscillo^,  tjq.  v. 
Myry  tottyr,  chylderis  game.  Totyr,  or  myry  tcftyr  .  .  ,  OscUlum, — 
Cath.  **  Oscillum,  genus  ludi,  cum  funis  suspenditur  a  trabe  in  quo 
pueri  et  puelle  sedentes  impelluntur  hue  et  illuc, — a  totoure." — Med. 
&R.    **  Tytter- totter,  a  play  for  childre,  halenchoeree.*^ — Palso.  Forby 

fives  Titter-cum-totter,  in  Norfolk  dialect,  to  ride  on  the  ends  of  a 
alanced  plank.' — Prompt  Paru,  and  Notes^  pp.  518,  498. 

WALLED  [wauid],  part  adj.  boiled. — Pclverbatch.  'Them 
cheese-cloths  stinken  o'  soap  enough  to  pisen  anybody,  I  toud  yo'  to 
wesh  'em  i'  the  walled  w'ey — now  dunna  let  me  'ive  to  tell  yo'  the 
same  thing  agen.' 

Bay,  in  his  *  North  CourUry  Words,*  has  *  Walling,  f .  e.  Boyling,  it 
is  now  in  frequent  Use  among  the  S^t-boilers  at  Northwychy  Nampt- 
wych,  &c.' 

*  A.  Sax.  weaXlan;  O.Saz.,  O.H.(Jerm.  wallan,  wall  (htUlire,  ferverey 
— Strat. 

See  Wallop  (1),  below. 

WALL-EYE,  (1)  sb,  an  eye,  of  which  the  iris  is  either  streaked  or 
parti-coloured,  or  else  of  a  totally  different  hue  to  the  fellow-eye, 
and  not  in  harmony  with  the  general  complexion  or  colour.  — 
PuLVERBATCH;  MucH  WEJnx)CK;  WELLmoTON.  Qy.  com.  Eyes 
of  this  kind  are  perfectly  sound  as  regards  vision;  they  are  met 
with  in  the  human  subject,  in  horses,  dogs,  cats,  &c.,  and  are  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  *  whally  eies  *  of  which  Spenser  speaks : — 

' .    .     .a  bearded  Gote,  whose  rugged  heare. 
And  whally  eies  (the  signe  of  gelosyl. 
Was  like  the  person  seUe  whom  he  did  beare.' 

F,  Q.y  Bk.  Lc.iv.st.  xxiv. 

Mr.  Nares,  who  discusses  the  term  whally-eies  at  considerable 
length,  rejects  as  erroneous  the  gloss  *  streaked  eyes '  given  by  earlier 
commentators,  and  maintains  that  none  other  than  eyes  affected  by 
the  disease  glaucoma  (which  imparts  a  clouded  appearance  and  greenish 
hue  to  them)  can  be  meant  by  it — *  what  are  now  called  tvaU-eyes,*  he 

u  R  2 
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B&yn.  This  hypotheedB  is,  however,  untenable,  a  toaU-^e  is  not  piima- 
ril^r  a  diseased  eye — ^in  a  horse  it  has  the  iris,  either  partly,  or  wholly 
white,  with  perfect  vision — ^but  the  term  is  inyolyed  in  confusion,  it 
has  been  vaguely  defined  by  some,  wrongly  by  others,  and  loosely 
applied  by  many.  The  word  is  originally  Icel.  vagleycpr,  or  corruptly 
valdeygi^r,  wall-eyed,  said  of  a  horse ;  ut.  with  a  beam  in  the  eye, 
from  vagi,  a  beam ;  also  a  disease  in  the  eya  It  is  rightly  given  thus, 
IJj.  Skeat  says,  in  ViOFirsaoN's  Icelandic  Dtctianary, 

(2)  sb,  a  human  eye  which  shews  an  undue  proportion  of  the  white, 
the  iris  being  out  of  the  centre,  and  inclined  towards  the  outer 
comer — ^larger  also  than  the  fellow-eye  in  some  casea — PuiiVBB- 
batgh;  Oswestry.  Qy.  com.  'I  Imowed  that  chap  as  soon  as 
ever  I  ketoht  sight  on  'is  waU-eye.* 

WALL-FLOWEB,  sb,  Hdianthua  annuus,  the  Sun-flower. — ^Craven 
Asms;  Ellbsics&b. 

*  Wall-flowers^  walUflowerSy  growing  up  so  high, 

See  Bk.  IL,  FoVdore,  &a,  <  Games  *  ( WaU-flouierM).    QL  Oillofer. 

WALLOP  [wolTip],  (1)  V,  n.  to  boil  violently  with  a  bubbling  sound. 
— Shrewsbury  ;  Ellesmere.  '  Do  them  tittoes  bile,  Nanny  ? '  said 
Mrs.  Halea  *  They  dunna  bile.  Missis,  fur  they  toaUopen,*  was  Nanny 
Windsor's  reply. 

'  BouUler  une  onde,  to  boyle  a  while  or  but  for  one  bubble^  or  a 
wallop  or  two.' — OotCTave,  in  Way. 

Jamieson  gives  '  To  WM-upy  v.  n.  To  boil  up,'  also,  '  To  WaUop, 
V.  n.  To  move  quickly,  with  much  agitation  of  the  body  or  dothea.* 
See  Walled,  and  Strat.  sub  voce, 

(2)  V.  a.  to  flog. — Shrewsbury.    Qy.  com. 

*  If  I  had  a  donkey  wot  wouldn^t  so. 
Do  you  think  Pd  wallop  him  P    Oh,  no,  no.' 

Old  Song. 

WALIrPLIT,  ah.  the  piece  of  timber  which  is  placed  on  the  top  of 
a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  roof-rafters  to, — ^the  '  wall-plate.' 
— Clun. 

WALLWOBI,  sh,  8ainMcu8  IPbulua,  dwarf  Elder.^MucH  Wbnlock. 
^Hec  ebtda.  A"  a  walle-wurte,'  occurs  in  a  Ptdoriai  Vocabulary^ 
XV.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  265. 
The  Promptorium  Farvulorum  gives  '  WalworU^  herba    EhulusJ 

WAH  [wan*],  v,  a,  to  seize ;  to  take  firm  hold  of. — Pulverbatch. 
'Now  then,  wan  out  o'  that  ship,  an'  oud  fast  till  I  come  up.' 
Spenser  has  wan  in  the  sense  of  '  took' : — 

'  Whylest  there  the  varlet  stood,  he  saw  from  fiarre 
An  armed  knight  that  towardes  him  fast  ran ; 
He  ran  on  foot,  as  if  in  lucklesse  warre 
His  forlome  steed  from  him  the  victour  toan.' 

F.  0.,  Bk.  n.  a  vi.  st  xli 
Compare  Lowland  Scotch  To  win. 

WANDLED  [wan 'did],  o^'.,  ohaA  worn  down  with  fatigue — 'dead 
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beat.' — ^PuLYEBBATOH.  <  I've  bin  'untin  tuthree  ohats  toSits  yeatiii* 
the  oveiiy  an'  whad  66th  the  sticks  an'  the  winde,  I'm  aumnst  wancUed 
damn.* 

WASQUSQ  fwaang'glin],  adj,  delicate;  ailing;  unthriving. — 
Nbwport.  '  ^r's  a  poor  little  wanglirC  thing,  I  doubt  they  wanna 
rear  'er.'     Wangling  is  a  weakened  form  of  Wankle  below. 

WAHKLE  [wang-kl],  adj.  feeble;  tottering;  unsteady.— Wbm. 

<  Forthi  wil  I  schaw  other  thinges, 
That  er  apert  biseninges 
Bitnize  this  wankvll  world  and  se, 
This  werldes  welth  to  do  fle.' 

Homilies  in  Verse  (A.D.  1330,  circa).    Specim,  Early 
Eng.,  h.  yiii.  1.  97. 

Bay  gives  *  Wankle^  limber,  flaccid,  ticklish,  fickle,  wavering,'  as 
a  *  North  Country  Word.* 

'A.Sax.,  O.Sax.  waned;  O.H.Genn.  wanchaler,  wankle  {imta" 
W/m).'— Strat. 

WAirr.    See  dSnt. 

WAITTY  (1).    See  Wainy. 

(2)  [waanii*  and  wonii'],  sh.  a  short  rope  used  in  binding  loads, 
as  of  hay,  Ac,  on  waggons  or  carts. — ^Atcham;  Pulverbatoh  ; 
Wellikoton;  Newport.  The  country-folk  understand  this  term 
as  meanine  one-tie,  L  e.  a  rope  which  goes  once  round  the  load :  but  the 
fact  tiiat  the  rope  is  used  girthwise,  points  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
word  is  the  same,  applied  to  a  different  usage,  as  that  which  Tusser 
employs,  when  he  speaks  of  *  a  i>anel  and  wantey*  where,  the  sense 
being  that  of  a  girth  of  some  kind  to  bind  a  burden  on  a  horse's 
back,  it  is  rightly  explained  *  i«om&-<ie,  a  belly-buid,'  in  the  Qlo$$ary, 
ed.  E.  D.  8. 

WAPPLE,  WOBBLE,  WOPPLE  [wap  1],  Pulvbrbatgh  ;  Ellbsmerb. 
[wob'l],  CiiEE  HnjJ^.  [wop'l],  Wortuen,  a  gummy  secretion  in  the 
comer  of  the  eye.  '  Yo'  bmna-d-'afe  weshed,  the  wapples  bin  iUl  i' 
the  cornels  o'  yore  eyes.' 

WAPSE8  [wop'siz],  sh.  pi.  wasps.  —  Newport.  'What  are  you 
about  there,  you  fellows  ? '    '  We'n  tekkin  waps/ei  neesens,  Sir.' 

<A.S.  wfjepa;  Lat  vetpa;  O.H.(}erm.  wafea,  wefea^  yrssip\wap»y — 
Strat. 

WAB  [waa'r*],  adj.  aware;  con8ciou& — Pulverbatoh.  *Comin' 
down  ihe  Brummy-bonk,  I  'eard  summat  tussle  i'  the  'ed^  so  I  went 
toert  it,  an'  wuz  war  on  a  great  ar  [hare]  in  a  grin.'  *W*y  didstna 
thee  bring  it P '  'I  dar-say ! — dun  W  want  me  to  be  send  to  the 
clump  o'  bricks  [the  gaol]  i'  Soseb'ry  r ' 

*  l^an  jede  a  grom  of  greoe  *  in  i^e  gardyn  to  pleie, 
to  bi-hold  ^  estres  *  &  )>e  herberes  so  faire, 
&,  or  he  wiste,  he  was  uxir  *  of  ^  white  beres, 
^  went  a-wai  a  wallop  -  as  M  'vod  semed.' 

WiUiam  o/Faleme,  L  1769. 
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'  I  lokede  on  i^e  luft  half  *  as  >e  ladi  me  tauhte ; 
lienne  was  I  war  of  a  wommon  *  wonderliche  dolled.' 

Piers  PI,  Text  A.,  pass.  iL  L  8. 

A.S.  wcw;  O.N.  var;  having  notioe  of,  aware. 

WABCH  [waa-r'ch],  v.  n.  to  throb  painfully.  —  Pulvbrbatch  ; 
Wobthen;  Nkwpobt.  ^Theei^l  be  some  change  i*  the  weather, 
for  my  com  warches  despertly/ 

***Therfore  be  my  rede,"  sayd  syr  Luoan,  "it  is  beete  that  wo 
brynge  you  to  somme  towne.'*^  "I  wolde  it  were  soo,"  s^d  the 
kyng.  "But  I  may  not  stonde,  myn  hede  werchea  soo,  ' — Sm 
Thomas  Malory  (a.d.  1469),  Le  Morte  Darihur.  Specim.  Eng»  Lit., 
viiL  V.  1.  1. 

A.S.  wcBrCf  pain ;  suffering. 

WASCHnrO,  part.  adj.  throbbing. — ^Pulvbrbatch.  *  It  inna  so 
much  of  a  pain,  as  a  smartin',  ivarchin*  feel.' 

WAKE  [waaV],  sb.  a  weir.— Pulvbrbatch.  Qy.  com.  'It's  a 
good  garden  an*  a  tidy  'ouse,  but  I  shouldna  like  to  live  so  clos'  to 
the  war'.^ 

Mr.  Hartshome  quotes  a  passaffe  from  a  Treatise  on  Fly-Fishing— 
ed.  Worcester,  1748,  p.  14--by  Richard  Bowlker,  a  native  of  Ludlow 
or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  where  the  author,  speaking  oftrout, 
says,  •  A  little  before  they  spawn,  they  make  up  the  river  towards  the 
Spring-head,  and  to  admiration  will  get  through  Mills,  Wares,  and 
Flood-gates.'— iSaZopia  Antiqu<i,  p.  610. 

A.S.  wer,  a  weir. 

WABE-OOODS  [waa-r'],  sb.  pi  goods  for  sale— a  term  applied,  in 
contradistinction  to  *  five  stock,'  to  such  ferm-produce  as  cheese  or 
tubs  of  butter,  when  they  are  taken  to  the  fair.— Pulvbrbatch. 
*Whad  sorfn  a  far  'ad'n'ee  las'  wik?'  'Eight  middlin',  I  ad  a 
power  o'  war^-goods  piit  by,'  t.  e.  left  on  hand.    Ck)mpare — 

*  Gk)od  ware  makes  quick  markets.'— Bay's  Proverbs,  p.  167. 

*  A.Sax.  warn;  O.Icel.  vara;  O.Du.  ware,  ware  (menu).'— Strat. 

WAE  JOWT  [waaV  jout],  phr.  beware  of  a  jolt— an  expression 
proper  to  the  harvest-field  •  it  is  called  out  by  the  man  at  the  head  of 
the  '  f  or'-'orse '  [first  horse]  to  the  man  on  the  load,  as  a  warning  to 
hold  fast  while  the  waggon  crosses  a  *  rean'  or  gutter.— Pxtlvbrbatch. 
Cf.  Hold  yo'. 

WASMSHIP,  8b.  warmth.  Com.  'The  poor  owd  mon  wants 
warmship  an'  comfort  worse  than  physic' 

WASEnra-STOCS:,  WESHIHG-STOCK,  sb.,  obs.  a  bench  on 
which  clothes  were  laid  and  beaten  with  a  kind  of  bat,  instead  of 
being,  as  now,  put  into  a  tub  and  *  dollied ' :  it  was  something  bke  a 
butcher's  block,  but  with  two  legs  shorter  than  the  others,  so  tiiat  it 
shed  the  water  off  on  the  side  remote  from  the  operator.— CoRVB 
Dale  ;  Clee  Hells  ;  Wem  ;  Ellbsmbrb.    Qy.  com. 

*  The  next  morning  Hopkin  was  found  dead  in  Oatley  Parke, 
haveing  beene  knocked  on  the  head  with  the  foote  of  a  washing 
stocke  which  stood  at  Ellesmeare  meare,  which  foot  was  found  not 
fiar  from  him.' — GtoUGH's  History  of  Myddle,  p.  31. 
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It  is  said  of  a  little  man  on  a  big  horse  that '  'e  looks  like  a  frog  on 
a  weshirC'StockJ'    See  Bat  (1),  also  Dolly  and  Dolly-tub. 

WAS8LE  [wasil,  v,  a.  to  beat  down;  to  knock  about. — Pulver- 
BATCH.  *  I've  bin  for  a  bum  o'  55d  this  mornin'  to  yeat  the  oven, 
an'  the  winde's  farly  wasiUd  me  down.'  Compare  Lowland  Scotch 
war  nil ;  to  wrestle,  strive ;  hence  to  knock  about.    See  Wazsle. 

WASSLE-BOVOH,  sh.  a  bough  used  for  beating  down,  as  of  dew 
from  grass  or  grain  bordering  a  field-path. — Ibid,  *I  mun  get  a 
wasale-boughy  an'  waesU  the  je  ow  off  the  grass  afore  the  child  g^wuz 
through  the  craft,  'er'll  be  dagged  above  a  bit  else/ 

WASSLE-EOOTSB  [futid],  adj\  splay-footed.— Shrbwsburt. 

WASTSEL  [wai'str'il],  (1)  «&.  a  spendthrift;  an  idle,  untrustworthy 
fellow, — ^*a  ne'er-do-weel.*  Com.  *Aye,  poor  owd  John's  come  to 
the  work- 'us  at  las' — ^'e's  al'ays  been  the  wastrel  o'  the  family  ever 
sence  I  knowed  'im.' 

'  **  It  wasn't  many  wurds  she  said, — but  wurds  she  said  anew 

To  bring  t'oald  tinkler  and  her  man  tull  what  was  weel  ther  due ; 
For  lang  i'  Carol  jail  they  laid,  an*  when  l^assize  com  on, 
TJudge  let  t'oald  waistrd  lowce  a^an,  but  hang't  his  whopeful  son."' 
*  Branthet  Neuk  Boggle,'  in  The  Folk-Speech  of  Cumberland^ 
by  A,  C.  Gibson,  F.S.A.,  p.  70. 

(2)  eb.  a  worthless,  unsound  animal — ^WSM.  '  I  doubt  that  cowf  11 
be  nuthin'  but  a  wastrd,^ 

(3)  ab,  a  faulty  piece  of  china,  or  such  like ;  an  imperfect  brick,  &o. : 
the  term  is  applied  to  new  thmgs  which  are  defective  in  some  way 
when  they  leave  the  manufacturers'  hands.  Com.  *  I  bought  it  at 
the  shop  at  Ironbiid^,  w'eer  they  sell  wastreU ;  it's  good  Coalport 
chaney,  on'y  a  bit  asiden.'  A  shop  of  the  kind  here  spoken  of,  is 
sometimes  called  a  waetrd^ahop, 

^4)  adj.  imperfect ;  unsound, — *  a  waslrd  tay-pot ;  * — *  a  wastrel 
bncL'    Com. 

WATCH  [woch'],  sh,,  obaA  minute  beads,  or  particles  of  grease 
which  appear  on  the  surface  of  broth  or  soup. — Shbewsbttby. 

WATER  [wai'tur*],  common  pronunciation — ^read  thus  below. 

WATEB-SHVTTEir,  WATEB-8HVTTLE  [shutn],  Atcham. 

Sshaeti  and  shut'l],  Pulve&batch,  adj,  made  to  shed  wafer  off  by  a 
iue  slope,  &c.  given  to  the  thatch :  said  of  stacks.  *  'Ow  did  yore 
stack  come  off,  John,  i'  the  thunder-shower  ?^  *  Well,  as  luck  'ad  it, 
we'd'n  jest  topped  up  an'  made  it  waiter-ehettle  afore  it  come  on.'  See 
Shut  (1)  and  (3). 

WATEE-8PAE,  sK  Carbonate  of  Baryta,  Witherite. — Pulvbrbatch, 
Snailbeach  (Mines),  Waier-spar  when  reduced  to  powder  is  highly 
poisonous,  and  is  therefore  much  used  for  destroying  rats  and  other 
vermin ;  so  deadly  are  its  properties,  that  it  is  said  to  '  pison  three 
times  o'er,*  thus :  if  a  cat  ate  a  rat  killed  by  this  agent,  the  cat  would 
die,  and  if  a  dog  ate  the  cat,  the  dog  would  die ! 
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WATEB-SPABEOW,   (1)   tib.  Emberiza  tehosnidus,  the    Black- 
headed  Banting. — Shbbwsbttby.    Qy.  com. 
(2)  same  as  Beed-tparrow  (1)  and  {2\  q.  y.    Qy.  com. 

WATTLE-AHS-DAB  [wati],  «6.  and  o^'.,  obsA  close  huidl^-work 
plastered  with  clay.— -!Pulyekbatoh.  WaiUe-^nd-dab  cottages  were 
constmcted  on  this  wise :  standards  were  erected,  between  them  twigs 
and  branchlets  were  interwoven,  and  then  moistened  clay  was '  dabhed' 
upon  these  '  wooden  walls/  within  and  without,  and  smoothed  on  each 
side.  Dwelling-plaoes  of  WattU-and-dah  were  an  improvement  on 
the  clod-hut,  of  which  latter,  specimens  may  yet  [1874]  be  seen  on 
the  Stiperstones  and  on  Ponsert  HiU.    See  sub  voce  Outrack. 


«  c< 


.    .    .    grace,"  quod  Piers  -  "  je  moten  Ryue  t3rmbre, 
And  ordeyne  (^at  hous  *  ar  30  hennes  wende.*' 

And  grace  gaue  hym  ^  crosse  *  with  )>e  croune  of  ^omes. 
That  ciTst  vpon  caluarye  *  for  mankynde  on  pyned, 
And  of  his  baptesme  &  blode  *  )yat  he  bledde  on  Bode 
He  made  a  maner  morter  *  &  mercy  it  hi^te. 
And  ^re-with  grace  bigan  '  to  make  a  good  foundement,^ 
And  waUded  it  and  waued  it '  with  his  peynes  &  his  passiouu. 
And  of  al  holywrit .  he  made  a  rofe  after, 
And  called  |»at  hous  vnite  *  holicherdhe  on  englisahe.' 

Pier$  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  zix.  L  323. 

Wattle-and'dab,  or  something  like  it,  seems  to  be  symbolized  by 
Langland  in  this  description  of  the  house  built  by  Grace,  witness  the 
'  tymbre,^  the  *  ]>orne8,*  the  '  a  maner  nwrter,'  for  building  materials, 
and  the  house  itself  *  watteled  *  in  course  of  construction. 

WAXJT  [wau't],  V,  n.  to  totter,—'  look  'ow  it  wauts.' — Wbm.  WatU 
is  the  old  word  wait — to  waver,  to  reel — ^with  the  I  elided,  just  as 
Mut  =  idlt. 

*  >ou  v)dUre$  al  in  a  weih  *  &  wel  y  vnderstande 
whider  ]>e  balaunce  bremliest '  biouwes  al-gate.' 

WiUiam  0/  FaUms,  L  947. 

*  1589-90.  This  yeare  and  the  19^^  daye  of  June  one  John  Broome 
the  soon  of  Thomas  Broome  of  Mynsterlev  comming  to  the  towne  w* 
a  loade  of  poales  was  sooddenly  murtherid  by  the  over  walHnge  of  hys 
wayne  w*m  a  myle  of  the  towne  of  Salop.' — Early  Chronicles  of 
Shrewsbury  (Taylor  MS,),  in  Tranmctions  of  the  Shropshire  Archooo^ 
logical  and  Natural  History  Society. 

Bay  gives  '  To  Walt,  To  totter,  or  lean  one  way,  to  overthrow,*  as 
a  *  North  Country  WordJ 

See  WaUrynge  and  Welwynge  in  Prompt,  Parv,  A.S.  weaUan^  to 
reel;  roU  about.  See  L  (2)  in  Grammar  Outlines  (consonantB),  Cf, 
Wout. 

WATTTT,  adj.  unsteady ;  tottering. — Atcham. 

WAUVJS  [wau'v],  (1)  V.  a.  to  turn  upside  down  for  the  purpose  of 
covering :  said  of  hollow  things  chiefly,  such  as  earthenware  vessels, 
baskets,  or  tubs;  to  cover  over  with  the  like.  —  Pulyerbatch : 
WoRTHEN ;  OoBVE  Dalb  ;  CusB  Hills.  '  Wauve  a  wisket  o*er  Ihat 
'en,  if  theer's  never-a  coop— 'erll  draggle  them  little  chickens  to 
4jeth.'    See  example  euh  voce  Xiver  (3). 
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Bay  gives  '  To  whoave^  CJiesh,,  to  coyer  or  whelm  over.  We  will  not 
hill,  hut  whoave,  Proy.  Cnesh,  Spoken  of  a  Pig  or  Fowl  that  they  have 
overwhelmed  with  some  Vessel  m  Readiness  to  kill.' 

*  Dan.  hvcelve,  to  ardi,  vault,  turn  bottom  upwards ;  Sw.  hwSlfwa, 
to  roll,  turn,  change,  vault;  O.N.  hve^fat  hval/a,  to  turn  over,  to 
vault'— Wkdo. 

(2)  $b,  the  covering  of  green  sod — usually  raised,  or  arched — over 
a  grave. — Cobve  Dalb.  *  Aye,  Vs  left  us,  an*  we'n  pCit  the  wauve  o' 
turf  o'er  *im,  poor  owd  mon.'    A.S,  hweal/a,  a  vault. 

WAZZLE,  same  as  Wassle,  q.  v. — Clee  Hills.     '  The  barley  wuz 
so  vfcuBzled  by  them  gulls,  we  couldna  mow  it.' 

WEATHER,  sb.  storms  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow, — *  it  looks  like  weather 
o'  some  sort' — ^Wbllinoton. 

'  Swich  housinge  we  han  *  to  holde  out  l^e  wedures,* 

Alexander  and  Dindimua,  1.  443. 

'A.Sax.  weder;  O.Sax.  wedar;  O.IceL  w^r;  O.H.Germ.  wetar, 
weather  (tempeataay — Stbat. 

'  Tempestas  ...  a  seasonable  time,  and  faire  weather,  a  ienypest  or 
9torme,^ — Diet.  Etym,  Lat, 

WEATHEEED,  part,  adj,  damaged,  but  not  spoilt,  by  too  long 


weatlier  as  a  verb,  in  the  sense  of  to  dry  in  the  open  air : — 

'  Maides,  mustard  seede  gather,  for  being  too  ripe, 

and  weather  it  well,  er  ye  giue  it  a  smpe : 

Then  dresse  it  and  laie  it  in  seller  vp  sweete, 

least  foistines  make  it  for  table  vnmeete.' 

Augwte  huabandriey  ed.  E.  D,  S.,  p.  129. 

WEATHEE-OALL,  sb,  the  secondary  rainbow. — Pulvarbatgh. 
<  Oome  an'  look  whad  a  big  rainbow,  an'  the  weather-galVB  aumust  as 
bright  as  the  bow.' 

Mr.  Halliwell  says,  <  I  am  told  a  second  rainbow  above  the  first  is 
called  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  a  water-geal,  Carr  has  weather-gaily  a 
secondary  or  broken  rainbow.' 

Compare  Shakespeare's  '  water^galU '  in  Lucreoe,  1.  1588. 

WED, 


^     raps.' 

PULVERBATOH ;   WORTHBN. 

*  Tr(K2(Saz.),agageorpawn;  a  word  still  retained  in  the  Countrey 
sport  called  Pray,  my  Lord,  a  course  in  your  Park,* — ^Blount's  Olosso- 
graphia,  p.  697. 

Wed  is  found  in  early  writers  with  a  nobler  sense  of  gage : 

* the  which  was  reserued. 

By  Tydeus,  of  intencioun. 

To  the  Kyng  to  make  relacioun. 

How  his  knyghtes  han  on  her  ioume  eroedde, 

Eurich  of  hem  his  lyf  left  for  a  toedldey 

John  Lydoatb  (a.d.  1420,  circa),  The  Storie  of  Thebes. 
Specim.  Eng,  Lit,,  iii.  6.  1.  1186. 
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*  **  Nay,"  Bayd  (Jray-steele,  "  by  St  John ! 
this  one  yeere  he  shall  not  goe  home, 
but  he  shall  either  fight  or  flee, 
or  a  ived  in  this  land  leaue  shall  hee." ' 

Eger  and  Or%ne\  1.  952.     Percy  Folio  MS,,  vol  i.  p.  384, 
ed.  Hales  and  Furniyall. 

Archbishop  Trench  remarks  that,  '  in  a  vast  number  of  instances  a 
word  lives  on  as  a  verb,  but  has  coEuted  to  be  employed  a^)  a  noun ; 
vre  say  ....  "to  wed,"  but  not  **  a  werf,"  unless  it  should  be  ureed 
that  this  survives  in  **  wed-locls.,**  a  locking  or  binding  together 
through  the  giving  and  receiving  of  a  "  wed,^*  or  pledge,  namely,  the 
ring.' — English  Fast  and  Present,  p.  96. 

*  Wedde,  or  thynge  leyyd  yn  plegge.  Vadium^  pignus,' — Prompt. 
Parv, 

'A.Sax.  tuedd  (wed);  O.Icel.  ve^ ;  Gk>th.  vadi;  O.H.Germ.  wetti, 
gage,  pledge.' — Stbat. 

(2)  pret.  weeded.  Com.  *•  Tve  bin  mighty  busy  i'  the  garden  this 
onder;  I've  wed  the  two  inion-beds,  'awed  the  forrat  tatoes,  an' 
scuffled  the  alleys/ 

*  Wed,  fro  noyows  wedys.     Buncatus/ — Prompt  Parv. 

WEEBLE  [wee'bl],  sb.  a  coleopterous  insect  of  the  family  Curcu- 
lionido!,  which  comprises  several  species — ^known  as  weevils — ^that 
infest  bacon,  grain,  &c. — Pulyebbatgh.  Qv.  com.  '  I'm  afeard  as 
the  weebUs  bin  got  i'  the  sh5other  o'  that  nitchen,  I  sid  one  o'  the 
'ouse-flur  a  bit  agfto.* 

The  form  wihU  occurs  as  the  gloss  of  oantarvs,  in  a  Vocabulary ^  viiL 
cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  ii  p.  103. 

*A.8.  wefil;  O.Pu.  wevel;  O.H.Gferm.  wiWZ;  weevil  {curculioy — 
Stbat. 

WEEDING  AWAY,  phr,  gradually  diminishing.  —  Pulverbatch. 
*  I  did  'ope  as  my  coal  d$d  a  lasted  till  nigh  Chris'mas,  but  I  see  as 
it's  weedin*  away  sadly  too  fast. ' 

WEEDY.    See  Waidy. 

WEEPnrO  THBOXTOH,  phr,  dropping ;  oozing ;  leaking.— Pulvkr- 
BATOH.  ^I  see  as  that  barrel  o'  one-way-drmk  's  weepin'  through, 
theer  mus'  be  a  new  'oop  on,  else  we  sha'n  '&ve  it  all  about  the 
cellar.* 

WEEPY,  adj,  moist — the  trickling  moisture  observable  in  badly 
pressed  cheese. — Pttlvbbbatch.  'Sally,  one  o'  the  fat  cheeses  is 
weepy y  mind  to  turn  it  on  a  dry  place,  an'  notice  it  every  day. ' 

WEE-WOW  [wee'wou],  adj.  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other — 
ill-balanced,  and  shaky. — Pulvbbbatoh.  '  I  knowed  well  enough 
that  load  d5d  never  raioh  wham,  it  wuz  all  wee-wow  afore  it  leT  &e 
fild.' 

WEK,  WEKLY  [wek-1  adjs.  weak ;  weakly.  Com.  '  Well,  as  to 
bein'  wek,  poor  wratch !  'e  wuz  al'ays  wMy  from  a  child,  an'  canna 
expec'  to  be  better  now.' 

<  1535-6.  This  yeare  was  a  maltman  slayne  in  erope  lone  in 
Shrewsburie  w***  the  fall  of  a  wecke  chymney  in  an  old  howse  there 
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w*^  fell  upon  hym  in  tying  the  horse  there  after  he  had  pytchyd  hys 
loade.' — Early  Chronicles  of  Shrewsbury  [Taylor  MS.),  in  Tramactians 
of  the  Shropshire  Archoeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

WELLY  [wel'iH,  adv.  nearly ;  well-nigh, — *  welly  demmed,'  /.  e. 
nearly  fietmishea;  'welly  bos'n/  i.e.  nearly  hurst,  haying  eaten  to 
repletion,  are  familiar  usages  of  the  term.---SHREW8BxntT ;  Pulyeb- 
batch;  Wbllinoton;  Collieby;  Nbwpobt;  Wem;  Whitchubch; 
Ellesmere.    Qy.  com. 

Grose  has  *  Welly.    Almost,  nearly.    N.' 

A.S.  wel-neahy  weU-nigh;  near. 

WELT,  (1)  sb,  a  thick,  coarse,  clumsy  seam. — ^Pulverbatgh  ;  Wem. 
Qy.  com.  <  Yo'n  made  this  sem  too  broad,  sich  a  great  welt  as  this 
odd  cripple  anybody  to  lie  on. ' 

J 2)  sb.  the  ribs  of  knitting  at  the  top  of  a  sock  or  stocking  are 
Led  weUSf  the  plural  form  being  usualfy  employed  in  this  sense  of 
the  term.  Com.  *Ifll  be  a  stockin*  sometmie — ^yo'n  bin  knittin' 
about  a  wik,  an*  nod  out  o*  the  welts  yet.' 

(3)  V.  a.  to  flog;  to  lash;  to  inflict  stripes.  Com.  'The  school- 
msoster's  welted  that  poor  bwoy  shameful — 'e  ought  to  be  com- 
plained on.' 

Mr.  Halliwell  gives  <  Welt,  to  beat  severely,'  as  a  Norfolk  word. 

[4)  sb.  a  raised  stripe,  or  wale,  on  the  skin,  caused  by  a  lash, — 
Leer  wuz  welts  on  'is  back,  as  thick  as  my  finger.'    Com. 

WELTDTO,  sb.  a  soand  thrashing, — ''e  gid  the  chap  a  right  good 
weltin'  as  'e  ddnna  forget  in  a  'urry.'    Com. 

WEFCH  [wen'sh],  sb.  a  young  girl,  or  young  woman,  of  peasant 
rank,  to  whom  it  is  applied  in  no  unworthy  sense — ^the  good  old  word 
maintaining  its  respectability.     Com. 

'  Forsothe  alle  kast  out,  he  takith  the  fadir  and  modir  of  the 
wenche,  and  hem  that  weren  with  him,  and  thei  entren  yn,  where 
the  wenche  lay.  And  he  holdinge  the  hond  of  the  wenche,  seith  to 
hir,  "Tabita,  cumy,"  that  is  interpretid  or  expownid,  **  Wenche,  to 
thee  I  seie,  rise  thou."  And  anon  tiie  wenche  roos,  and  walkide; 
Bothly  she  was  of  twelue  leer.' — Mark  v.  40 — 42,  Wycliflate  Version, 
A.D.  1380. 

*  0  ill-8tarr*d  wench  ! 
Pale  as  thy  smock !  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt. 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  souL  from  heaven, 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.    Cold,  oold,  my  girl  I 
Even  like  thy  chastity.'— (XAeZto,  V.  ii  272. 

'  Once  haruest  dispatched,  get  wenches  and  boles, 

and  into  the  bame,  afore  all  other  toies. 
Choised  seede  to  be  picked  and  trimlie  well  fide, 
for  seede  may  no  longer  from  threshing  abide.' 

TuBSEB,  Fiue  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Husbandrie 
[August]. 

*  Wenche.     Asseda,  abra,  ancilla.^ — Prompt.  Parv. 
Dr.  Morris  says, '  Wench  is  a  shortened  form  of  the  O.E.  wetichel, 
which  in  the  "  Ormulum  "  [a.I).  1200,  circa"]  is  applied  to  Isaac,  and 
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was  originally  a  word  of  the  common  gender/ — Historical  English 
Accidence,  p.  84. 
See  Wench  in  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary. 

WEP  [wep'l,  pret.  wept — ^Shrewsbury  ;  Pulvbrbatch.  Qy.  com. 
'  The  poor  J^aither  was  despertly  cut  up,  'e  wep  bitterly — it's  mighty 
'ard  to  see  a  mon  cry.' 

*  fyanne  of-saw  he  ful  sone  *  l^at  semliche  child, 
))at  so  loueliche  lay  &  wep  *  in  l^at  lof^H  caue.' 

William  of  Pahme,  1.  50. 

'  But  oonly  for  the  feere  thus  sohe  cryede 
And  w^,  that  it  was  pit6  for  to  heere.' 

Chattoer,  The  Knightes  TaUy  L  1487,  ed.  Morris. 

Dr.  Morris  notes  toe^  as  an  obsolete  strong  iorni.'-'Hidorical  English 
Accidence,  p.  157. 

*A.Sax.,  O.Sax.  weop;  O.H.G^rm.  wiof  (jpret.),  wep  (Jlevi),' — 
Strat. 

WEBBET  [waef  *it],  v,  a.  and  v.  n.  to  harass ;  to  trouble ;  to 
torment ;  to  worry.  Com.  *  What  made  your  Mistress  feunt^  Price  P ' 
asked  the  Doctor.  •  Well,  Sir,  'er  werrits  'erself  so.'  *  **  Werrits 
herself!"  what  do  you  mean  by  that?'  'Well,  Sir,  werritin*  o'er 
that  owd  Shropshire  book,  'er  gies  'erself  no  rest  o'er  it;  an'  if  I  say. 
Ma'am,  hanna  yo'  done  plenty  for  to-day  P  'er  only  laughs,  an'  tellB 
me  nod  to  werrit — ^but,  Sir,  I  dunna  like  these  faintin'-aitches.'  *  I 
will  come  up  and  see  your  Mistress,'  quoth  the  good  Doctor,  and 
when  he  came,  he  had  'a  crack'  with  his  patient  about  werriting  I 
[1873]. 

WESH,  (1)  V.  a.  to  wash.    Coel 

'  In  water  ich  wel  \>e  cristny  her 
As  Gk>de  him-self  hyt  di^te ; 
For  mide  to  wessc?ie  nis  no\>ynge 
pat  man  come>  to  so  lijte, 

In  londe. 


William  of  Shoreham  (a.d.  1307—1327).  De 
Baptismo,    Specim,  Early  Eng,,  vi  L  52. 

A.S.  wcescan,  wascan,  to  wash. 

(2)  8b,  same  as' Swill  (5),  q.  y.    Com. 

WESHnrG-STOCK    See  Wa4ihing-stook. 

WESH-TTJB,  same  as  Swill-tub,  q.  v.    Com. 

WETCHET  [wech-rt  and  wech-u't],  acy,  wet  in  the  feet ;  we^shod. 
—Pulvbrbatch;  Welunoton.  'Jest  look  at  yore  stockin'-fit !— 
dun  them  shoes  loose  yo'  wetcJiet  f — ^w'y  it's  none  sence  they  wun  tapt' 

'  Ac  be^geres  aboute  Midsomer  *  bredlees  |^  soupe, 
And  3it  is  wynter  for  hem  worse  '  for  wete-shodde  pei  ^nge.' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  xiv.  1.  161. 

Mr.  Skeat  explains  Langland' s  '  wete-shodde ' — ^which  appears  as 
wet-ehoed,  paas.  xviii.  1.  1 — to  be,  'with  wet  shoes,'  'wet-footed,'  and 
supplements  his  gloss  as  follows, — '  WeUhod,  with  water  in  the 
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shoes.  ''Are  yon  not  weUhodf"  have  not  yonf  shoes  taken  in 
water  ?*— Marshall's  Glossary  of  Yorkshire  Words,  2nd  ed.,  1796. 
Compare  also — 

<  ^ere  men  were  wetsehoede 
Alle  of  brayn  &  of  blode.' 
Arthur,  ed.  FnmivaU,  E.  E.  T.  8.,  1864,  L  469. 

In  Oxfordshire  it  is  pronounced  Waicherd  [wochiird],  and  nsed  cor- 
rectly by  many  who  have  no  idea  of  what  are  the  component  parts 
of  the  word.  The  opposite  form,  dryshod,  is  better  Known;  see 
Isaiah  xi.  15.  The  corresponding  Icelandic  word  is  skdvdtr^  lit '  tihoe- 
weV—Notes  to  Piers  PL,  pp.  328,  395,  ed.  E.  R  T.  8. 

*  Watchet,  Wet  shod,  wet  in  the  feet,'  is  given  by  Grose  for 
Oxfordshire. 

WHAS  [wod], pron.  what     Com. 

'  By  whom  also  thow  moste  mynne. 
And  whom  he  gart  to  do  that  synne, 
And  whad  they  were  that  were  here  ferns, 
Prestes  or  clemis,  monkes  or  frerus.' 

MS,  CoU.  Claud,,  A.  iL  f .  146,  in  Hal. 

See  T  (1),  in  Grammar  Outlines  (consonants), 

WHAD  FOS,  phr,  reason  to  remember,  as  of  pain,  ponishment, 
abuse,  scolding,  &a, — 'that  tuth  gid  me  whad  for;' — *'e  gid  the 
chap  whad  fur,  I  can  tell  yo\*    Com. 

WHAM,  WHOM,  WHOME  [waam*,  warn*],  Pulverbatoh.  [waam*, 
woam*],  B&iDONOBTH.    [wum*,  wom*],  Com.,  sh.  home. 

'  Than  preyde  the  ryche  man  Abraham 
That  he  wide  sonde  Lazare  or  sum  other  whamj* 

MS.  Earl,  1701,  f.  44,  in  Hal. 

*  1581-2.  This  yeare  and  in  the  moonthe  of  Februarie  were  all  the 
souldiars  in  Ireland  dyschardgid,  and  ev'y  man  went  whom  to  thyre 
countrey.' — Early  Chronicles  of  Shrewsbury  {Taylor  MS,),  in  TranS" 
actions  of  the  Shropshire  Archceological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

<  but  whom  then  came  Glasgerryon, 
a  ^lad  man,  Lord,  was  nee, 
**  ana  come  thou  hither,  lacke,  my  boy, 
Come  hither  ynto  mee." ' 

Glasgerion,  1.  21.    Percy  Folio  MS.,  vol.  i.  p.  249, 
ed.  Hales  and  FumiyaU. 

*  And  yf  thou  wylt  not  so  do, 
Whome  with  the  then  wyll  y  goo.* 

MS.  Cantab.  Ft  ii.  38,  t  210.  in  Hal. 

*A.Sax.  hdm;  O.Saz.  liim;  O.H.Germ.  heim;  O.IceL  heimr ; 
Goth,  haims,  home.* — Strat, 

WHET  [wet*],  sb.  an  attempt ;  a  triaL  Qy.  com.  *  Fm  gwein  to 
clave  that  brund,  it's  balked  me  wunst  or  twize,'but  I^U  'live  another 
w*et  at  it.' 

*  A  whet  is  no  let.'— Bat's  Proverbs,  p.  168. 

WHET-SPBIHO,  sb.  a  spot  where  the  whey  collects  in  imperfectly 
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pressed  cheese ;  it  causes  cracks  which  attract  flies. — ^Wellington. 
<  I  doubt  theer's  bin  a  vfey-spring  i'  this  cheese,  see  *ow  the  maggots 
han  gotten  into  it' 

*  As  Mawdlin  wept,  so  wduld  Cisley  be  drest, 
for  whey  in  hir  cheeses,  not  halfe  inough  prest 
If  eentils  be  scrauling,  call  magget  the  py, 
if  cheeses  haue  gentils,  at  Cisse  by  and  by.' 

TussER,  A  lesion  for  dairie  maids,  etc,  p.  108,  ed.  E.  D.  S. 

WHIFFLE  [wiM],  (1)  v.  n.  to  reer ;  to  shift ;  to  blow  inconstantly : 
said  of  the  wind. — Shrewsbuby  ;  Pulvbrbatoh  ;  Wobthen  ;  Cleb 
Hills.  *  I  dunna  know  whad  to  mak'  o^  the  weather  this  momin*, 
the  winde  does  so  whiffle  about  throm  North  to  West — I've  bin  watchin' 
the  cap  o'  the  Wrekin,  if  it  gwuz  toert  Wenlock,  we  sha'n  '&ye  a  fine 
day/ 

*  Two  days  before  this  storm  began  the  wind  whij^ed  about  to  the 
south,  and  back  again  to  the  east,  and  blew  very  faintly.' — Dampier, 
in  Wedo. 

*  Du.  weyfelen,  fluctuare,  inconstantem  esse,  omni  yento  yersarL' — 
i^t7tan, — Ibid. 

^2)  v.  n.  to  moye  about,  as  if  stirred  by  a  light  wind. — Ibid.  *I 
thmk  we  sha'n  dry  the  clothes,  they  begin  to  w'iffle  about  a  bit.' 

WHIFFLE-MIHDED,  adj.  changeable;  vacillating. — PdLyERBATCH ; 
Wobthen  ;  Wem.  '  Theer's  no  'eed  to  be  took  on  a  fellow  like  'im, 
'e's  so  u/iffle-minded — 'e  dunna  know  'is  own  mind  two  minutes 
together.' 

WHIG  [wig'],  sb.  wine-posset. — Shrewsbury.  *Cook,  yo'  mus' 
mak'  the  Missis  some  v/ig,  'er's  eot  a  bad  coud.'  *  Wig^  said  Cook — 
who  was  of  another  County—  *  wnat's  that  P '  *  W'y,  Tnillr  boiled  5oth 
winde.'    *  Oh,  I  know ;  wint-wheyy  you  mean.' 

<  Thick  Milky  is  Churned  Milk  gone  thick.  Whigg^  is  the  bottom 
or  breaking  of  thick  Milk.' — Academy  of  Armory ^  Bk.  III.  oh.  viii. 
p.  335. 

See  Whig,  in  Nabes  ;  also  in  Hal.  W.  chwig,  whey  fermented ; 
chwigwe,  whey  drink. 

WEIGHTED  [wig'd],  adj.  broken  into  whey  :  said  of  a  milk-pudding 
that  has  curdled  in  the  oven. — ^Whttghttbch  ;  Ellesmebe.  'I  doubt 
this  custurt-p&ddin'  's  w'igged,  the  oven's  bin  a  bit  too  sharp  fur  itb ' 

Pegge  gives  '  Whig,  the  watery  part,  or  whey,  of  a  baked  custard. 
North.' 

WHIHlfOCK  [win'uk],  v.  n,  to  cry  querulously,  as  a  young  child 
does.  —  PuLVEBBATCH  ;  Wellington  ;  Oswestby.  '  That  child's 
done  nuthin'  but  ufinnock  all  this  day ;  God  'elp  it,  it  looks  despert 
pulin'.'  Whiniiock  seems  to  be  a  verbal  form  of  whine  -^  ock  =  a 
little  cry. 

*  A.Sax.  hwfnan;  O.Icel.  hvinct,  to  whine.' — Stbat. 

WHIPPET-DOO,  sb.  a  dog  of  a  cross-breed,  between  a  greyhound 
and  a  terrier. — ^Wellington  ;  Newpobt. 

WHIALIQOQ  [wur'l-i'gog],  sb.  a  turnstile. — Pulverbatch.  *  Dunna 
be  in  a  'urry,  Maister,  "it's  one  at  a  time  'ere,"  as  the  owd  55maD 
said,  at  the  w*irligogJ 
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WHISK  [wis'tj,  sh.,  o6«J  the  game  of  whist.  —  Pulvbrbatch. 
'  Welly  theer's  jeet  four  on  us,  let's  '&Ye  a  game  at  tu'isk  afore  fotherin' 
time.* 

'It  is  mentioned  with  other  games  in  Tayloi^s  Motto,  1622,  sig* 
D.  iy.  It  is  also  spelt  whisk  in  the  Coimtry  Gentleman's  Yade- 
Mecum,  8vo.  Lend.  1699,  p.  63.'— Hal. 

WHIS8XJH-OILL0FEB  [wis-n],  sb,  Hesperis  matinalis.  Single 
Bocket. — Ellesmere.  This  plant  flowers  about  Whitsuntide,  whence 
the  appellation.    See  Qillofer. 

WHISSUHMOITDAT,  WHI8SXJH-TUESD&T,  she.  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday  in  Whitsun-week.    Com. 

The  forms  '  WhiUun  Munday*  '  WhiUun  Tuesday y  are  found  in  a 
'Book  of  Common  Prayer.  London.  Printed  by  John  Bill  and 
ChriBtopher  Barker^  Printers  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 
MDCLXn.' 

WHISSXTH-STJVDAT,  sh.  Whitaun-Day.    Com. 

'  Hec  pentetoste,  -tes,  why  Sunday,'  occurs  in  a  Nominalty  zy.  cent., 
in  Wr.  yocabs.,  vol.  L  p.  239. 

WHISSUVTIT,  ah.  Whitsuntide'.— Pulverbatch. 

*  Byfore,  after,  and  whyssone  tyde, 
Eghte  dayes  they  schullen  abyde.' 

MS.  Cott.  Claud.,  A.  ii.  f.  128,  in  Hal. 
See  Tid  (1). 

WHI8SXJH-WEEK,  sb.  Whitsun-week.— Pulverbatch.     Qy.  com. 
'  Wretyn  at  Lederyngham,  the  Tewesday  in  Whisson  toekej — Paston 
Letters,  temp.  Hen.  yi.,  yoL  L  p.  550. 

WHISTLE  [wisi],  v.  n.  to  sing :  said  of  biids, — '  'ark  at  that 
throstle ;  dunnot  e  vfisHe  beautiful  ? ' — Newport. 

WUlTECAP,  sb,  Rutidlla  phcBnicura,  the  Eedstart  Qy.  com. 
Whitecap  seems  to  be  a  gentle-folk's  term.    Of  Brand-tail. 

WHITE-CEOWFOOT,  sb.  Ranunculus  aquatilis,  Water  Crowfoot— 
Olttn;  Ludlow.    Cf.  Beits. 

WHITE  FLAT  LROITSTONE,  sb.  an  inferior  ironstone.— Colubrt  ; 
M.T. 

<  The  White  Flat  [rongtone  contains  some  yery  interesting  fossils, 
the  characteristic  plants  being  Lycopodiacese  and  Equisetacese. 
Associated  with  these  are  considerable  quantities  of  Unio,  scales  and 
bones  of  Megalichthys,  Hibhertiy  and  Oyracanthus  Formosus,  Also, 
most  singular  fossils  of  undescribed  Crustacea  of  the  Trilobite  family.' 
^Notes  on  the  Shropshire  Coal  Field,  by  T.  Parton,  F.G.S.,  1868, 

Cf.  Blne-71at0.    See  Coal-Eield. 

WHITE-PXrDDIHOS,  sb.  pi.  a  kind  of  sweet  sausages,  made  by 
filling  the  larger-sized  '  chitterlings,'  or  pig's  intestines-  after  a  pro- 
cess of  thorough  cleansing— with  a  mixture  of  boiled  groats,  pork  fat 
cut  into  small  pieces,  sweet  herbs  chopped  fine,  currants,  sugar,  and 
spice,  and  then  tying  them  in  links.  They  ai'e  slightly  pncked  to 
preyent  them  from  bursting,  and  boiled  for  twenty  minutes.  When 
wanted  for  table  they  are  roasted.     Com.    See  Chitterlings. 
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WHITET-BSOWV,  adj.  the  pale,  dusky  hue  of  unhleached  calico, 
thread,  &c. ,  to  which  the  term  is  chiefly  applied.  Com.  '  It'll  mak'  yo* 
a  rar'  winter  gownd,  an'  line  it  all  throu^  65th  wHtey-hrown  callica.' 

WHIXALIrBIBLES,  sb.  pi,,  si  A  pieces  of  peat  prepared  for  fuel  on 
Whizall-Moss. — ^Whitohubch  ;  Ellesmere.    See  Turf,  also  Mosb. 

WHOABrFBOST  [wur'- fr'os],  sb.  a  hoar-frost;  a  white  frost — 
Shbewsbuby  ;  Pulverbatch.  *  Theer  wuz  a  hit  o'  vmr-froa'  i'  the 
yarly  mormn',  hut  no  danger  as  yo*  sid'n  it,  yo'  wunna  up  time 
enough.' 

'  *'  fGEurwell  Knowsley,  that  litle  tower 
yndemeth  the  holtes  soe  whore*  I 
euer  when  I  thinke  on  that  bright  bower, 
white  me  not  though  my  hart  he  sore." ' 

FJlodden  F/eilde,  L  214.    Percy  Folio  MS.,  ed- 
Hales  and  Fumivall,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 

*  *  hoar,  hoary  white.' — ^Note  hy  Bp.  Peeot,  —Ibid, 
Of.  Ketch-o'-firo8t. 

WHOM,  WHOME.  See  Wham.  See,  for  these  and  the  two 
following  words,  W  (3),  in  Ghraxmnar  Outlines  {consonanU), 

WHOT  [wot*  and  wut'],  cu^\  hot — Shkbwbburt;  Pulvebbatgh. 
Qy.  com.     '  This  piiddin*  *s  as  to*  of  as  loye  nine  days  owd.' 

*  1583-4.  This  yeare  and  in  the  sayd  moonthe  of  December  a  serv'nt 
of  Bychard  Ghrdn*  of  Salop,  whose  name  was  Thomas  Ootf  n,  was  by 
myschance  faUyn  in  to  a  mrnes  of  wJiot  hoylinge  lycker,  and  so  pre- 
sently boylyd  to  deathe.' — Early  Chronicles  oj  Shrewsbury  {Taylor 
MS,)y  in  Transactions  of  t?ie  Shropshire  Archoeologioal  and  Natural 
History  Society, 

*  And  in  the  midst  of  all 
There  placed  was  a  caudron  wide  and  tall 
Upon  a  mightie  fomace,  burning  whott, 
More  whott  then  Actn'  or  flaming  Mongiball, 
For  day  and  night  it  brent,  ne  ceased  not' 

Sfenseb,  F,  Q,y  Bk.  n.  c.  ix.  st  xxiz. 

Grose  gives  *  Wliott,    Hot     Exmoor.' 

Mr.  Halliwell  observes  of  '  what,  that  it  is  *  still  in  use.' 

WI',  prep,  with, — '  dunna  thou  goo  alung  w^  no  sich  chaps  as  'im.' 
—Bridgnorth;  Newport;  Whitchurch. 

'  Then  hey,  for  a  lass  wi^  a  tocher,  then  hey,  for  a  lass  wC  a  tocher. 
Then  hey,  for  a  lass  wi^  a  tocher ;  the  nice  yellow  guineas  for  me.' 

Robert  Burns,  p.  195, 11.  15,  16. 
See  With  (3). 

WICKEIf ,  WICSIT,  sb.  Pyrus  aitcupdria,  Quicken-tree,  or  Mountain- 
ash. — Wellington,  Wrekin.    See  Witan-tree. 

WICKET,  sb.,  pec,  a  little  gate  across  a  path,  or  narrow  way.  Com. 
*Yo'  canna  tak'  a  cart  fiiat  way,  it's  a  fiit-path  an'  bridle-road; 
theer's  wickets  all  the  way.'     See  example  sub  voce  Qain  (1). 

'  Bidde  a-Mende  [->ou]  Meken  him  '  to  his  Mayster  onee^ 
To  Wynne  vp  ^  wihet-yxt  *  )>at  )>e  wey  schutte.* 

Piers  PI,  Text  A.,  pass.  vi.  1.  92. 
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*  Wickd a  little  door  (commonly)  where  great  gates  are/ — 

BLOUirr's  Olosaographia^  p.  700. 

*  IVickei  [prob.  of  guichet,  F.]  a  small  door  in  a  larger.'—BAiLKY 
ed.  1727. 

O.Fr.  toikei,  of  which  guichet  is  a  later  spelling.    See  Bttb. 

WIBDEH*  [widn],  v.  a.,  var.  pr.  to  widen,  as  in  knitting  a  stocking. 
Com. 

WlilDEVnT'S,  sK  pL  the  spaces  where  a  stocking  is  widened,  in 
order  to  give  shape  to  the  leg.  Com.  '  'Ow  many  bouts  mun  I  knit 
atween  the  tnd'nin'Bf    'Three,  the  same  as  yo*  pfit*n  atween  the 


narrowin's.* 


WIBDIES,  sb.  pi.  young  ducklings. — Pultsrbatch  ;  Worthsn. 
See  Call- Words  to  Poultry  (duck^ 

WIDOEOIT,  8b.  £veiy  kind  of  Wild  Duck  except  Anas  boschas,  the 
MaUard,  is  called  a  Widgeon  in  Salop.    Com. 

WIDOW,  sb.  a  widower.     A  widow  is  called  a  widoio-woman. — 
EiXESMEBE,  WeUhamptan. 
Mr.  Skeat  says  that '  the  termination  -«r  to  widow  is  oomparatively 
modem;  d  A.S.  wuduwa,  masc.;  xmtduwey  Com.' 

WIO,  sb.  a  small,  oblong  bun,  made  of  very  light  dough,  with  sugar 
and  carraway-seeds  in  it. — Shbewsbubt  ;  Ellesicerb.  '  Now,  chil- 
dem,  if  yo'  mn  ^ood  awile  I'm  away.  111  bring  yo'  a  wig  apiece  throm 
EUesmer'  markit.' 

'Wygge,  brede  (or  bunne  brede.  P.).  "Wygge,  Eschaude." — 
Pauk^.  '*  Wig  or  bun,  a  bunn  or  little  manchet ;  Collyra,  libum." — 
OoniJ>ic  In  Herefordshire  a  small  cake  is  called  a  wig.* — Prompt. 
Parv.  and  Notes. 

*  Echaud§,  esp^oe  de  g&teau  fiedt  de  p&te  ^chaud^e.  Echode,  wig, 
simneL' — Chamb. 

'  Du.  wegahe,  vngghe,  a  wedge,  thence  a  mass,  an  oblong  cake  of 
bread  or  of  butter.' — ^Eilian,  in  Wedo. 

See  Bk.  IL,  FoOdore,  ftc,  'Customs  connected  with  Days  and 
Seasons'  {Christmas). 

WIGOT,  adj.  said  of  turnips  which  have  ceased  to  grow  in  the 
roots  and  have  struck  out  a  mass  of  fibres  into  the  soil — Pulveb- 
BAT€H ;  Atcham  ;  Wem.  *  These  turmits  bin  pretty  bad  to  pool  up, 
they  bm  that  wiggyJ 

WIK  [wi'k*],  sb.  a  week.     Com. 

'  1505  It  for  W"  Boe  the  yon^rs  table  and  his  mans  about  pool- 
ing downe  the  window  ij  wykes  ix"  ii^^' — Churchwarden^^  Accounts  of 
the  Abbey ^  Shrewsbury. 

"' par  Charite,  jif  |h>u  Conne 

Eny  lyf  of  leche  Craft  *  lere  hit  me,  my  deore, 

For  summe  of  my  seruauns  '  beo)>  soke  o)>er- while. 

Of  alle  ^  wike  heo  Worche^  not  *  so  heor  wombe  ake|>." ' 

Piers  PL,  Text  A.  pass,  vii  1.  243. 

'A. Sax.  wios,  wuce;  G.Fris.  wike;  CIceL  vika;  Goth,  vika; 
O.H.Germ.  wecha,  week.'— Strat. 

I  1 


.•i 
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WIK  OB  HIVE  DATS,  phr,  a  yaried  form  of  the  '  week  or  ten 
days/  BO  ffenerally  used  to  denote  a  period  which  is  more  than  a 
week  and  Lbss  than  a  fortnight.    Com. 

WIK  0'  SUVSATS,  pkr.  any  indefinite  time,—'  I  hanoa  sid  'er  fur 
a  wik  o'  8wfiday$*    GomL 

WJJj  fwiil,  Bb.y  var.  pr,  a  wheel.     Qy.  com. 

<  P^  Jofin  Ohydl^  v*  21  of  December  1578  for  makynge  of  a  whyle 
to  a  bell  in  saynt  Gylees  ij*.' — OhyrchwardefW  Acoounta  of  the  Ahhejf^ 
Shrewsbury. 

'  A.Saz.  hvaedl;  O.Du.  wed^  wiel;  cf.  OJoel.  A«o2,  a  wheeL' — Strat. 

WILD  SAOE,  ab.  MevUha  rotundifdlia,  round-leaved  Mint,  var. 
vartegaUt  (garden  plant). — WuiTOUUiiOH,  Til$tock. 

WHE-SICHE,  adv,  now  and  then ;  at  odd  times.  '  'E's  at  it  every 
vHU'dche,* — Olee  Hills.    Compare  wiU  in  the  following : — 

'  but  from  >e  cherl  &  \>e  child  *  noy  chaunge  we  ours  tale, 
For  i  wol  of  {to  werwolf  *  a  ivUe  nov  speke.' 

William  o/Paleme,  1.  79. 

'A. Sax.  htvile  (tempiia);  O.Sax.  hitSla;  OJH.Gemu  {h)wita  {hora^ 
momentum);  while.' — Stbat. 

WILIrOILL,  sb,  an  hermaphrodite. — ^Pulvbbbatch  ;  Wellinqton. 
Qy.  com. 

WILLOW  [wil'oe],  sb,  an  active  search  for  any  missing  article, — *  I 
mun  '&ve  another  wiUow  fur  it.'  —  Ellesmerb,  WeUhampton  ; 
OswESTBY.  llus  seems  to  be  a  WeUh  Border  word;  the  Welsh 
ehwilio  has  emphatically  the  same  signification.     Cf.  Brevit  (2). 

WIL-Pnf  [wi'l  pin],  ab.,  obe.  a  wooden  pin  about  seven  or  eight 
inches  long  with  a  knob  at  each  end, — a  spinner's  implement  used 
for  turning  the  wheel  of  what  was  commonly  called  the  long  whed, 
on  which  wool  was  spim.— Pulvebbatoh.  See  example  sttb  voce 
Knobble. 

WILBIT  [wi-Wt],  9b,  a  wheelwright     Qy.  com. 

WIMBEBET  [wim-br'i*],  sb.  the  fruit  of  Vacdnium  MyrHUus,  the 
Whortleberry.  Com.  'Theer^s  a  good  'it  o'  wimh^riea  this  tune.' 
'  That's  a  rar'  job  fur  the  'iUers,'  «.  e.  people  who  go  to  the  hills  for 
the  purnose  of  ^theiing  wimberriee. 

Mr.  Tnomas  Wright  says,  '  I  enjoy  the  peculiar  feel  and  sound  pio> 
duced  by  trampling  over  the  bilberry  bushes  as  we  wander  throng^ 
the  solitude  of  the  forest.  They  call  them  whimberriea  in  Shropshire.' 
— A  Visit  to  the  Scene  of  Comus^  in  Once  a  Week,  27  Jan.  1866. 

Wimherry  seems  to  be  a  variation  of  Winberry  =  Wine-berry,  See 
Winberry.     See  also  Bilberry  and  Blaeberry. 

WIMBEEBT-WIEES,  t<b,  pL  the  stems  of  the  shrub  Vacdnium 
MyrtilluSf  oil  which  the  wimberries  grow.  Com.  '  Theer  66nna  be 
many  wimb'ries  this  'ear ;  I  wuz  lookin'  at  the  toirea  the  tother  day, 
an'  they  wun  blowed  despert  scant.'    See  Wires. 

WIMOTE  [weimoat],  sb,  Althcka  officindliSy  common  Marsh  Mallow. 
— CoRVE  Dale. 
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WIX-WAH,  Bh.  a  taniBtae.— Wellington.    Cf .  Whirligog. 

WIHBEBST,  same  as  Wimberry,  ante^  q.  v. — Worthex,  Cherhury. 
*  Me  an^  my  boys  Ixan  puck  as  many  as  six  quarts  o'  tvind^ries  in  a 
day,  but  tne^  oin  mighty  triflme  [tedious]  to  gather/  The  term 
trinberry,  which  obtains  on  the  '^^stem  Border  of  Salop,  has  only  a 
yery  limited  range;  it  was  formerly — ^in  1804,  undoubtedly — ^used 
near  Oswestry,  at  Cem-y-bwch,  where  the  berries  then  grew  plenti- 
fully, but  now  [1881]  yery  few  are  found  there,  and  those  are  called 
wimberrieB  by  the  people.  Winberry  is  a  contraction  of  win&'berry,  an 
old  name  for  the  miii 

Gherarde  giyes  in  his  Herhall — Ist  ed.,  A.D.  1597 — ^a  supplementaxj 
list  of  old  or  obsolete  terms ;  amongst  them  we  find  *  Wyneherriea  is 
Vaccinia^  In  the  body  of  his  work,  speaking  of  '  VcLccinia  or  Whortee,' 
he  says  that  *  we  in  England  call  Whortleberries  ....  in  some 
places  FFinftcrrfM.'— Bk.  HL  p.  1231. 

Bandle  Holme  says,  '  Bill-Berries  .  .  .  are  termed  Whortle  Berries 
or  Wind-Berries.^ — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  U,  ch.  y.  p.  81. 

Ash  giyes  '  WituT berry.    The  whortleberry,  the  bilberry.* 

Bailey— ed.  1782— has  '  A  Wind-Berry  a  Bill-berry,  or  Whortle- 
berry.' 

Compare  the  introduction  of  the  d  in  Winherry  with  the  same  thing 
in  Winde  (1),  below. 

Pe^ge  has  *  Whin-berry,  a  bilberry,  a  whortle-berry.  North,' — a 
spelling  obyiously  at  fiBiuit,  for,  sinoe  '  eyery  tree  yieldeth  fruit  after 
his  kind,*  Whin,  i.  e.  Furze,  cannot  produce  Whortleberriea.  Thus — 
'Owyst  pn,  gaderalS  man  winrherian  of  ^mum,  otISe  ficseppla  of 
liymcinum.* — Matt,  yii  16.    A.S.  Gk>spels,  ed.  Thorpb. 

A.S.  foin-berige;  a  wine-berry,  a  grape. 

WUDE  [weind],  (1)  sb.,  var.  pr.  wine, — *  Yo'n  'Sve  a  glass  o*  mnde 
afore  ycr  gd'n.'    Oom. 

<  1753.  For  Bred  &  Winde  A  feching  it  0-3-8.' 

ChurchuHirden9*  AccounU,  Hopton  Oastle,  Salop. 

(2)  «(.»  var.  pr.  wind,  — ^  Theer's  a  despert  ooud  winde  to-night.' 
Com. 

Wnn>EE-BITS,  WIVDEB-SAOS  [win-dui^],  8b.  pL  fragments; 
shreds, — '  Dunna  gie  the  child  that  doll,  *erll  tar  it  aU  to  winder-rag$J 
Com. 

WIHSEBS,  same  as  aboye, — '  '£  broke  it  all  to  mnder$.'    Com. 

WIHSIH'  [wei'ndin],  part.  adj.  yapouring;  talking  foolishly — 
*  without  rune  or  reason,' — '"Wbadeyer  bin  *ee  winditC  at  now  P' — 
Wmc 

WDTDBOW.    SeeWinrow. 

WDTDT  [wei-ndi'],  (1)  adj.  noisy ;  blustering ;  silly,— Shmwbbubt  ; 
Wbm.  (1)  '  'E*s  a  windy  fool.'  (2)  <  *£'s  the  windier  chap  w'en  'e's 
'ad  a  drop  o'  drink  as  eyer  I  seed.' 

(2)  adj.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  '  windy '  that  is  fresh  and  plays  about, 
instead  of  settling  to  work. — ^Weic 

WlHI>T-MILL  [wei'ndi'],  *6.,  var.  pr.  a  wind-mill.     Qy.  com.    A 

I  I  2 
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certain  man  observed  of  another  that '  'e  wuz  a  crack-waggon^  uHndy- 
miU  fox ! '    Compare — 

'  To  haye  unnd-mUh  in  his  head.' — CRAY'S  Proverbs,  p.  216. 

WIHO,  (1)  V.  a.  to  fling ;  to  hurL — ^Whitohdrch  ;  Ellssmbrb.  '  *£ 
ketcht  out  on  'im  by  the  collar,  an'  winged  'im  reet  across  the 
kitchen.' 

(2)  eh,,  oheoU,  the  shoulder  of  a  hare  or  rabbit  when  dressed  for 
table.— Pulybbbatgh;  Ellesmerb.    Qy.  com. 

' .  .  .  him  followed  servants  bearing  on  mighty  dish  crane  already 
cat  np,  and  plentifolly  sprinkled  wiui  salt,  and  meal  besides ;  also 
the  liver  of  a  white  goose  fieittened  on  rich  figs,  and  haree'  vrings  *  torn 
off  and  served  by  themselves.' — H0&A.0E,  Saiiree,  Bk.  IL  viiL  89, 
Globe  Edition,  p.  158. 

* '  <'  haret^  toingsy**  which  the  ancients  thought  the  best  parL' — 
Note,  p.  251. 

WIVK-AHD-PEEP,  sb.  AnagaUis  arvSnsis,  scarlet  Pimpernel — 
Wbluhoton.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  open  to  the  morning  sun, 
and  close  at  noon-tide;  they  close  also  on  the  approach  of  rain; 
whence  the  pretty  local  name  Wink-^nd-Peep. 

WZHLDfO  [win'linl  sb,,  var,  pr.  a  weanling — a  term  applied  to  a 
newly- weaned  lamb. — ^Pulyesbatch.  '"Whad  a  blaitm*  theer  is 
amone  the  ship  to-day  I '  '  Aye,  they'n  bin  partin'  'em,  an'  the  yeows 
bin  cfQlin'  to  me  urituMe,'' 

WlJMJBiA,  will  not    See  Chrammar  Outlines,  p.  Izxx. 

'  An  tell  them  wi'  a  patriot-heat, 
Ye  vnnna  bear  it ! ' 

Robert  Burns,  Poeme,  p.  11,  L  10. 

WIHBOW  [winVoe],  sb.  a  long  row,  or  continuous  heap,  of  hay, 


cocks '  are  made  by  rolling  up  the  winrow.  Com.  '  The  rain  oouldna 
ketch  it  at  a  wus  time  than  in  winrowe ;  if  it  'ad  bin  cocked,  it  5od  a 
throwed  it  ofll*  Winnyw  is  windrow  with  the  d  eliminated.  A  windrow 
is  said  to  mean  a  row  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind, 

Grose  gives  *  Windrow,    To  windrow,  to  rake  the  mown  erass  into 
rows,  called  windrows.    Norl  and  Suff.'    Of.  duile  (=:  oo»Q. 

WnrTEK-PSOXTD,  adj.  said  of  wheat  that,  after  a  mild  winter, 
shews  an  undue  luxuriance  in  the  early  spring-tide. — Pulyekbatoh  ; 
Wellinoton;  Newport.  'The  Bam-leasow's  gettin'  too  winter- 
proud,  the  com  55d  aumust  cover  a  crow,  an'  that's  o'er-forrat  ^ir 
Febriwerry.' 

WINTIE  OS  WBAVGLE  [win-ti'],  phr.  to  win  at  any  risk.— Cues 
Hills. 

WDfTLIirO  [win*tlin],  ab,,  obs.  a  young,  fragile,  and  very  small 
child — too  sniall  for  its  aee. — ^Pxtlyebbatoh.  '  Have  you  seen  Driver 
anywhere  about  P '  <  I  sid  'im  at  Betty  Boberts's  a  bit  ag65,  Sir,  mindin' 
the  wintlin\*    This  statement  seems  a  singular  one,  neverth^eas  it 
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was  quite  true  that  Driver,  the  most  sagaciotis  and  gentle  of  sheep- 
dog, would,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  watch  over  the  tiny  child  ox  a 
neighbouring  cottager,  and  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way,  while  her 
Mother  went  on  some  needfiil  errand, — it  was  a  pretty  sight,  the  good 
dog  lying  in  vigilant  attitude  across  the  threshold  of  the  0|>6n  door 
of  the  ootlage,  with  the  '  tnrUlirC,'  thus  prevented  from  stej)ping  out- 
side, nestling  up  to  him  in  loving  trust ;  and  a  si^ht  which  might 
often  have  been  seen  by  the  village  folk  in  whose  midst  the  child  and 
the  dog  were,  nearly  half  a  oentiiry  ago. 

WIPPET,  sb,  a  small  creatuie, — '  a  wippet  of  a  child.' — ^Wobthbn  ; 
Wkm. 

WIBESy  sb.  pi.  The  runners  of  strawberry-plants,  and  the  stifE^ 
angular  stems  of  the  whortleberrv  shrub,  are  reepectivelv  and  alike 
called  wire$, — *  strawberry-t9»re8 ;  — *  wimberry-wrej.'    Com. 

MyrtuSf  glossed  i&tr,  appears  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  Vocabulary ^  x.  or 
xL  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 

WISE-KAV,  WISE-WOKAV,  ah.  one-man  or  woman,  as  the  case 
may  be— who  exercises  the  arts  of  divination,  and  deals  in  charms ; 
a  soothsayer. — Shbewsbubt;  OobybDaxe;  Cleb  Hills;  Ludlow. 
A.S.  vAsay  a  sage,  philosopher,  director,  wise  man.  Of.  Cnmiing- 
man.    See  Bk.  11.,  Folklore,  Ac,,  *  Charming.' 

WiSEV  Fwei-zn],  (1)  v,  a.  to  teach  ;  to  cause  to  learn  wisdom, — 'I 
should  think  as  that  d5d  wisen  '\m  a  bit* — Shbbwsbubt  ;  Ellbsicbbb. 

'  o)«r-wise  wold  sche  nou^t  *  wi$aen  here  ladi 
In  what  manor  che  ment '  last  sche  were  a-greued.' 

WiUiam  o/Paleme,  I.  640. 

'A.Sax.  todian;  O.Sax.  wi$ean;  O.IceL  vt«a;  O.H.Qerm.  wden; 
to  instruct,  direct,  shew.' — Stbat. 

(2)  V.  n.  to  think  upon ;  to  reflect;  to  cause  wisdom  to  bear  upon, 
in  thought, — '  Pll  wism  upon  it.' — Wellinoton. 

(3)  «&,  var.  pr,  the  windpipe, — ^the  weasand. — Oolliebt. 

'  ]^po^  ^  ^^  coUer  griped  fast,  ^ 
That  with  the  straint  his  vfe9and  nigh  he  brast' 

Spbnsbb,  F.  §.,  Bk.  V.  a  iL  st.  xiv. 

'  ^umeiijwasend,'  occurs  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  Vocabulary,  x.  or  xi. 
cent,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i  p.  282,  where  it  relates  to  the  human 
body. 

«  Wuaunl,  of  a  beestjrs  throte.     T$ofagu8,*—Prornpt.  Parv. 

<  A.S.  wJbund;  OJVis.  waaende,  the  windpipe.' — ^Wedo. 

WI8K  fwis'k],  sb.  a  cough — the  term  is  applied  to  the  domestic 
animals  of  a  feurm,  horses,  cows,  &c. — Pulvebbatoh  ;  Oswestbt. 
'  Yo'd'n  better  tak  a  bog  an'  throw  o'er  the  mai^  awile  'er  stan's,  fur 
'er's  gotten  a  bit  of  a  witk  now.'    Of.  Hoost. 

WISKETy  (1)  ah,  a  strong  osier  basket  used  for  gardening  pur- 
poses,— sameasXipe,  q.v. — Shbewsbuby;  Pulvebbatoh;  Ludlow. 
Qy.  com. 

<  A  Wiahety  or  Straw-basket,  in  which  Provender  is  given  Cows  or 
Oxen.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  II.  ch.  ix.  p.  173. 
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Bay  gives  '  A  Whiskd,  a  Basket,  a  SkatUe  or  shallow  Fed,*  as  a 
<  North  Country  Word.*  He  also  gives  <  Wiaket '  as  an  altematiye 
spelling. 

'  A  tohUJcd,  corbis,  cophinus.*— Ogles'  Lot,  Diet.  a.d.  1677. 

(2)  $h,  the  wicker  case  in  which  a  stone  beer-bottle  is  canied  to 
the  field. — Nbwpobt. 

(3)  tib,  a  wicker  strainer  placed  over  the  spigot-hole  within  the 
mash-tub  to  prevent  the  grains  passing  through  into  the  wort— 
Whitohuboh.    Of.  Kaahing-baaket. 

(4)  sh,  a  satchel  made  of  bass-matting. — ^Newtobt;  Ellbskebe. 

WISLES  [wei'zlz],  sb.  pi.  potato-stalks.  —  Pulvbbbatoh;  Whit- 
OHUBOH ;  Ellesmebb  ;  Oswestby.  '  The  Bough-Beds  bin  a  capital 
croppin'  tato,  an'  thiowen  up  mighty  tall  ioidea.* 

Bandle  Holme  ^lys,  'The  tops  of  Carrats  and  Parsnips  are  by 
Gkutliners  termed  TFua22a,  and  some  Wisomes.* — Academy  of  Armory, 
Bk.  n.  ch.  iii.  p.  55. 

Compare '  Wyn,  of  striawbery  (or  pesyn.  P.).  Fragut,*  in  Pnmfi 
Parv. 

WITAH-ELHy  sb.  Ulmua  monidna,  the  Wych  Elm. — Cobve  Dai£; 
Ludlow.  The  emplo^ent  of  twi^  of  this  tree  for  purpoeee  of  dim- 
ation  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  its  local  name.  A.S.  wita»^  gen. 
sing,  of  ivita;  a  wit,  one  who  knows,  a  wise  or  cunning  man: 
whence  witan-elm  =  elm  of  the  wise  man.  See  Wi8e-m.aiL>  also 
Divining-rod  and  nib  voce. 

WITAH-TBEE,  sb.  the  Mountain  Ash.— Cobve  Dale.  A.S.  mtan, 
as  for  above.  See  Bk.  IL,  Folklore^  Ac,  'Superstitions  oonnected 
with  Plants.'    Of.  Witty-tree. 

WITCHES'-STIBBTrPS,  sb.pl  matted  locks  in  horses'  manes.— 
Clee  Hills. 

'  This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night.' 

Borneo  and  Jtdietf  I.  iv.  89. 

See  Bk.  11.,  Folkhre,  &a,  'Witchcraft.' 

WITCHIFT,  V.  a.  to  bewitch ;  to  practise  witchcraft. — ^Ellesmebk. 
A  coined  word  ==  M.R  wicche : — 

"* were  |>ei  bo)»e  here, 

pei  sohuld  wicche  wel  *  pi  )>ei  a-wei  went, 

)>omh  ^r  were  werwolfs  '  wi)?  hem  foure  schore ! " ' 

William  of  Falenie,  1.  2539. 

A.S.  wicdan,  to  bewitch ;  to  use  sorcery. 

WTSR  [with*],  (1)  sb.  a  tough,  pliant  twig,  as  of  Honeysuckle  or 
Willow.  —  PuLVEBBATOH.  *  Yo'n  find  as  oneysuokle  withe  maken 
the  best  wrathes.' 

'  Brydille  hase  he  righte  nane ; 
Seese  he  no  better  wane, 
Bot  a  wythe  has  he  tane, 
And  kenyUes  his  stede.' 

Sir  Perceval,  421,  in  Bible  Word-Book 
See  Wraths. 
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(2)  sb.  a  band  of  twisted  willow-twiga — ^Ludlow.  See  Judges  zri 
7,  8,  9. 

*  Wythe  Bonde  (toiUhe  wythth,  S.).  Boia,  **  Boia^  torques  dam- 
natomm,  quasi  jugum  in  boye^  a  bos  dicitor." — Oath.' — Prompt. 
Parv.  arid  Notes, 

A.S.  wi^iSe,  a  twisted  rod,  a  band.    See  Withy.    Cf.  Wrathe. 

(3)  [wi''],  Bridgnorth;  Newport;  Whitohuroh.  [wudli-], 
Bridgnorth;  Wem;  Ellebmere.  [SodbO,  SHBEwasuRY;  rxTLYSR- 
BATOH.    Qy.  com.  in  8,  Shr.,  prep.    See  wi\ 

WITHAST  [widh'ur't],  sb.  the  sirname  Woodward. — Whitchurch. 
A  certain  Clergyman  asked  a  man  who  was  called  Withart  what  his 
real  name  was.  The  man  could  not  tell,  but  his  wife  came  to  his 
aid :  *  W'v/  said  she,  '  Ven  we  won  married  yo'  know  they  piitten 
Woodward  i'  the  beuk.'    '  Aye,  that's  it,'  said  the  man. 

Mr.  Skeat  says  the  A.S.  widu^  wood,  is  found,  as  well  as  wudu; 
hence  the  i  is  quite  connect 

WITHER  [widhaLr*],  v.  n.  to  speak  in  an  undertone,  with  an  accom- 

Saniment  of  nods  and  winks.  —  Pulverbatch.    Qy.  com.    *  Wy 
unna  yo'  spake  up,  an!  nod  wither  an'  w'isper  athatn  ? ' 

WXTHEBIVS,  «&.,  obs.  the  second  floor  of  a  malt-house  where  the 
malt  was  dried  before  going  on  the  kiln. — Pxtlyerbatch  ;  Clun. 
Qy.  com.    See  '  Wither  it,   &c.,  sub  voce  Ooming-floor. 

WITHEB-WATHEB  [widh'ur^  wadhnir'],  adj.  hesitating ;  stopping 
to  consider.  —  Shrewsbury  ;  Pulverbatoh  ;  Worthen  ;  wem. 
Qy.  com.  'Whad!  yo'  bin  wither'^waiher  yet — ^keepin'  that  poor 
fellow  like  a  t$oad  on  a  pitchfork.' 

WITB7  [widh*i'],  sb.  the  name,  used  generically,  for  all  SaliceSf 
Willows  or  Osiers,  which  are  trees,  or  which  would  become  such, 
yielding  titriber  after  their  kind.    Com. 

' ...  in  the  copse  itself,  where  the  witheys  were  gloved  with  silver 
and  gold,  and  the  primroses  and  the  yioleto  peeped,  and  the  first  of 
the  wood-anemones  Degan  to  star  the  dead  ash-leaves.' — ^B.  D.  Blaok- 
HORE,  Oradock  NoweU,  A  Tale  of  the  New  Forest,  p.  335,  ed.  1880. 

*  The  Willow  tree  is  called  ...  in  English,  Sallow,  WUhie,  and 
Willow.'— Gerardb's  Herball,  Bk.  m.  p.  1931. 

'  Saiix,^  glossed  *  tin>t,'  is  found  in  a  Semi-Saxon  VocaJnUary,  xii. 
cent.,  and  *wythy*  in  a  Metrical  Vocabulary,  ziv.  cent.,  in  Wr. 
vocabs.,  voL  L  pp.  92,  181. 

'A.Sax.  wi^^e;  O.Ioel.  vi^;  O.Pris.  withthe;  O.H.Gterm.  wida; 
withy  (withe),  saiix.'* — Strat. 

Cf.  SaUy. 

WITHT-BED,  sb.  a  willow-plantation;  an  osier-holt.  Qy.  com. 
Cf.  SaUy-bed. 

WITTY-BERET,  sb.  the  berrv  of  the  Mountain-Ash.— Pulverbatoh. 
*  The  little  wench  thought  erself  mighty  fine,  56th  'er  neckliss  o' 
witty 'berries.' 

WITTT-TEEE,  sb.  the  Mountain-Ash.— Pulverbatch.  See  Witaa- 
tree. 
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WIZZEV-FAOED^  adj,  pale-faced,  with  sharp,  pinched  features. 
Qy.  com.  ''Er^s  a  poor  wizztn-faced  little  thing,  nnthin'  like  the 
rest'  [others]. 

'  A.oax.  witnian;  O.Ioel.  visna;  O.H.(}enn.  we9{e)nen;  to  "wizzea 
(arescere), '—  Strat. 

WOBBLB,  WOPPLK    See  Wapple. 

WOLLEB,  WULLEB,  sb.  Alnus  glutindaa,  common  Alder.  Both 
forms  obtain. — Shrewsbury;  Pulyerbatoh;  Worthbn;  Cluit; 
WsLLiNaTOir.    Gt  Owler. 

WOODCHVCK,  sb.  Oicinus  viridis,  Gieen  Woodpecker.— Clun. 
SeeHaihow. 

WOODEV,  adj,  f  pec.  stnpid;  dull  of  understanding,  and  awkward 
as  a  consequence.  Com.  '  I  should  never  a  trusted  a  job  like  that 
to  sich  a  *ii6den  fellow  as  'im.'  This  use  of  the  term  wooden  seems  to 
retain  a  lingering  sense  of  the  old  word  wood^  mad,  or  of  unsound  or 
infirm  mind,  frequently  found  in  the  early  writers.    Compare — 

*  What  schulde  he  studio,  and  make  himselyen  woody 
Uppon  a  book  in  cloystre  alway  to  powre.' 

Chaucer,  The  Prologue,  1.  184,  ed.  Moiris. 

In  the  Wykliffite  Version,  Festus  said  to  Paul,  'many  lettris 
tumen  thee  to  woodne$Be.^ — Acts  xxyi  24. 

*  Woods  or  madde.     Amen$  .  .  .' — Prompt  Parv, 

*  ATtiens,  mad,  void  of  reason,  or  sence,  ivithotU  wU  or  underfktnd- 
ing'  [=  stupid  =  woodenl. — Etym.  Lot.  Did. 

*A.Sax.  wdd;  Gh>th.  vdda;  O.H.Qerm.  wuoier;  O.Ioel.  <5i5r;  wood, 
mad.'— Strat. 

WOODFIHT  [wuod-fint],  8h.  the  place  where  the  deft  wood  for  fiies 
is  kept — ^Ellbsmbre. 

Compare  Hnt  =  find  with  *  Findit,  tosl&f,  todeaf,'  and  *  Findm, 
todselan,*  which  occur  in  a  Vocdbuiuryy  zL  cent,  in  Wr.  vocaba,  toL 
ii.  p.  37. 

WoodfiU  —  iroo<£/?nt— Newport. 

WOODTAPPER,  sb.  Picas  minor,  the  Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker. 
— Bridgnorth. 

WOOD  Win  II  [wei'nd],  sb.  Lonicera  Peridpmefium,  common  Honey- 
suckle; Woodbine. — Corvb  Dale. 

'  Vivoma,*   glossed   '  wudu-winde,*  is  found   in   an   Anglo-SaMm 
Vocabulary,  x.  orxi.  cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 
See  '  Woodbine  *  $ub  voce  Wrathe. 

WOOLEBT  [wul-ur't],  sb.  an  owl.— Clun.    Cf.  Solert. 

WOOLLY-BEAB,  same  as  Tommy-tailor,  q.  y. — Newport. 

WOBCH  [waur'*ch],  v.  a.  to  cause  pain ;  to  irritate. — Shrewsbury. 
(1)  *  This  'ere  tuth  worchea  me  above  a  bit*  (2)  *  'Er  worched  the  poor 
chap  despertly.'    Cf.  Warch. 

WOBD  OF  A  SOBT,  phr.  an  admonition ;  a  rebuke,—*  I  gid  'im  a 
word  of  a  sort.*     Com. 
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WOSK-BSATTLE,  adj\  industrious ;  diligent ;  inclined  to  work.— 
PuLVEBBATOH.  '  Yo*  bin  al'ays  despert  toark-hratUe  to^rt  night — 
ketchin'  the  day  by  the  lag-end.' 

<  Wdrck^hrattU,  fond  of  work.    Lane.,'  in  Pegob. 

WORK  r  THE  BOF,  phr,  to  work  in  a  band.— Collibbt  ;  M.  T. 
See  Bond  (4),  also  Bondsmen. 

WOBBT-WHEAT,  sb.  Ranunculus  arvSntis,  Com  Crowfoot.— Weit 
LiNGTOir,  High  ErcaU.    See  Devil's  Curry-comb. 

WOBSEVy  V.  a,  to  make  worse, — '  Yo'n  wffsened  that  a  good  djel, 
yo'd'n  better  a  lef  it  be.'— Whitohukoh  ;  Ellssheee. 

W0B8EE,  adj\  worse — a  double  comparative.    Com. 

'  York.  Damsel  of  France,  I  think  I  have  you  fast : 


A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace  I 
See,  how  the  ugly  wench  doth  bend  her  brows, 
As  if  with  Circe  she  would  chanse  my  shape  I 
Pucelle,  Changed  to  a  toareer  shape  thou  canst  not  be.' 

1  King  Henry  VL,  V.  iii.  36. 

Mr.  Halliwell  observes  of  woraer  that,  it '  is  still  in  use.' 
See  (Grammar  Outlines,  Adjectiva  (irregtUar  eompart8on$), 

WOUT  [wou*t],  V,  n.  to  incline  on  one  side  so  as  to  fall ;  to  turn 
over. — Pulverbatoh.  'That  stack's  bin  cavin*  this  ffood  bit,  an' 
las'  night  it  wotUed  o'er.'    Of.  Waut,  also  Boot-wouted. 

WEACKET,  sb.  brunt ;  consequences.  —  Pulverbatoh  ;  Wem  ; 
Ellesmere.    *  Yo'  jest  do  whad  I  tell  yo',  an'  Pll  stan*  the  wracket,' 

WRAVO  [r'ang-],  adj.  wrong. — ^Pulverbatoh  ;  Church  Strbtton. 
*  Yo'  bin  tellin'  the  lady  wrang,*  said  a  woman  at  Church  Stretton, 
coming  forth  from  her  cottage  to  correct  a  neighbour,  whom  she  had 
overheard  giving,  what  she  Mlieved  to  be,  erroneous  information  upon 
a  certain  point. 

*  Wallace  ansuerd,  said ;  "  thow  art  in  the  wrang,** ' 

Henry  the  Minstrel  (a.d.  1461,  circa),  W^aUace,  Bk.  I. 
Specim,  Eng,  Lit.,  vL  L  398. 

'  The  Poets,  too,  a  venal  ffang, 

Wi'  rhymes  weel-tunr  d  and  ready. 
Wad  gar  you  trow  ye  ne'er  do  wrang, 
But  ay  unerring  steady. 

On  sic  a  day.' 
Bobert  Bxtrns,  Poems,  p.  36,  1.  25. 

*  Wrangy  O.Icel.  rangr.* — Strat. 

WEATCH  [r*ach*],  sb.  a  term,  or  form  of  address,  employed  to 
express  the  feelings  when  pity  and  affection  are  combined  =  wretch. 
— Pulverbatch.  *God  elp  thee  wratchf  bist'ee  aumust  froze? 
Come  to  the  fire  an'  warm  thee  an'  a  tuthree  broth.' 

WEATfl[E  [r'ai'dh],  sb.  the  twisted  band  of  tough  twigs—'  withsj' 
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as  they  are  called— which  goes-round  a  'besoio.'— -Pulvekba.TCH.  *Tfae 
Maister  ^d  five  shillin'  far  a  dozen  birch  besoms  fur  the  bam—tbey 
wun  capital  good  Tins,  an'  the  wrtUheB  56n  do  agen,  fur  they  bin  made 
o'  'oneysuckle  withs.'    Compare — 

'  He  bar  a  bordun  I-bounde  *  wi^  a  brod  lyste, 
In  A  ivepe-bondes  tvy$e  '  I-wrtthm  aboute. 

PierB  Pl,^  Text  A.,  pass.  tL  L  9— 

where  'we^fehonde  *  means  Woodbine  (Honeysuckle) ;  and  compare  also 
'  Woodhinde,  binde-weede,  or  vfithiewinde,  because  it  windes  abont 
other  plantes.' — Minsheu,  in  Skbat's  NoteSf  p.  145,  ed.  K  E.  T.  8. 

A.S.  wrai^  turcei,  what  is  twisted,  a  wreath.    Of.  With  (2).    See 
With  (1).    See  also  Woodwind. 

WRECKLnrO.     See  Seckling. 

WREKIir  DOVE,  ab,  Turtur  aurUus,  Turtle  Dove.— Wbllinotoit. 
Called  Wrekin  Dove  because,  while  known  to  be  a  scarce  bird  in 
many  narts  of  England,  it  habitually  frequented  the  large  woods 
about  tne  Wrekin. 

WSIT  [r^it*],  pret  wrote. — Pulvebbatgh.  Qy.  com.  'I've  sen* 
many  a  letter  for  'er  to  Jack  Ven  'e  wuz  a-sodgerin',  but  'e  neyer 
vnit  to  'er,  as  I  know  on.'  Writy  a  contraction  of  the  participle 
writtenf  was  formerly  in  good  use  as  a  preterite. 

'Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance.* 

Twd/tk  Night,  V.  I  370. 

* "  I  writ  lately  to  Mr.  Pope,"  Swift  says,  writing  to  Gay.'— 
Thackeray's  English  HumourisU. 

A.S.  wrUcm;  loel.  riia,  to  write.    Of.  Wrote,  below. 

WRTrnrO-MAISTER,  sb.  ErribeHza  cUrinella,  the  Yellow  Ammer. 
— ^Pulvebbatgh.  <  I  know  to  a  Writin^-maiBter'B  nist  66th  five  young 
uns  in  it,'  said  a  Hanwood  boy.  The  eg:g8  of  this  bird  are  dotted  and 
scribbled  all  over,  somewhat  m  the  fasmon  of  a  child's  early  attempts 
at  writing,  whence  the  name  Writing^maister,    See  BlackaTnith, 

WEOSTLE  [I'osi],  v.  «.,  var.  pr,  to  strive ;  to  struggle,  —  to 
wrestle.  Q,y.  com.  'Yo'  oonna  ate  all  that,  Jack.'  *Pm  welly 
bos^n,  Missis,  but  PU  toros'le  wuth  it.'  The  participle,  torosUing^  is 
used  to  express  an  idea  of  size  or  strength, — '  a  great  big,  urroB'liv^ 
fellow.' 

WROTE,  pret,  for  part,  past,  written, — ^  I've  wrote  to  teU  'er  the 
raps.'    Com.    So  Shakespeare  has  it : — 

'  LuoiuB,  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emporer  hath  wrote,  I  must  from  hence.'    

Cymheline,  HI.  v.  3. 
Of.  Writ,  above. 

WTJK,  «ft.  an  oak. — Shrewsbury;  Pulvbrbatoh;  Church  Strktton. 
Qy.  com.  '  The  Squire  's  levellin'  the  vnik  this  'ear,  but  I  66nder  as 
'e  dunna  a  some  o'  them  owd  rundels  down.'  See  W  (3)  in  Orammar 
Outlines  {coneona'nJbB,  &c.)  for  this  and  the  following  words. 
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WnLL,  will.    See  GrammAr  Onttines,  p.  Ixxx. 

'  Pome  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or  stay. 


Foore  out  to  all  that  vmU,' 

Sfensbb,  ^nthalamian,  L  252. 

WULLEB.    See  WoUer. 

WTJBrTBOST.    See  Whoftr-frost 

WUTH  [wuth-l,  sb.  an  oath. — Shsbwbbubt;  Pulvbrbatoh.  Qy. 
com.  *  111  tak  my  wuth  as  theer  inna-d-a  better  trottin'  mar*  gwuz 
the  r5oad  than  that  o'  the  Maister's.' 

WUTKIL,  sb.  oatmeal.     Qy.  com. 

WUTS,  dt,  oats.     Qy.  com. 


YAL  [yaa'l],  ah  ale. — Bridgnorth.  'Them  chaps  wun  aumust 
tossicated  wi'  ycU  afore  a  wenten  i'  the  Jarge  [George]  an'  Dragon, 
an'  bygum !  a  gotten  some  sjitgrits  theer  to  top-up  uke ;  an'  it  made 
'em  right  drunk,  but  the  Missis  'ad  'em  turned  out  then,  no  danger ! ' 
Gl  Yeftl. 

TALLOW  [yal'u*],  adj,  yellow.  Com.  *  I  dunna  like  the  waiter 
from  the  pit  fur  weohin',  it  mak's  the  clo'es  as  yaUow  as  a  Meadow 
Bout '  [^Marsh  Marigold]. 

*Theise  cocodrilles  ben  serpentes,  yiUme  and  rayed  aboven,  and 
han  four  feet,  and  schorfce  thyes  and  erete  navies,  as  dees  or  talouns.' 
— Sm  John  Mandsvillb  [a.d.  1356],  Travels,  p.  198,  in  HaL 

'  A.Saz.  geolo;  O.H.Gherm.  gdwer,  yellow. '—Stbat. 

YALLOW-WOET,  eb,  a  mild  form  of  jaundice :  a  severer  type  is 
called  the  '  black  jaunders.'  Com.  '  Poor  owd  Mr.  Jandrell  o'  the 
G^ve  is  very  bad  now ;  'e's  'ad  the  yaXhw-wcri  a  lung  wilde,  an'  it's 
turned  to  the  blaok-jaunders.'    Compare — 

'For  the  ydouhsoui^tt  that  men  callin  the  jaundyB,  Take  hard 
Speynioh  sope  and  a  Utille  stale  ale  in  a  coppe,  and  rubbe  the  sope 
ajens  the  coppe  botum  tylle  the  ale  be  qwyte.' — M8,  Bloane^  7,  £  73, 
in  Hal. 

See  Jaunders. 

YAPEHBY  [yaap'ni'],  ab,  a  halfpenny. — Bridgnorth. 

YAB  [yaaV],  (1)  sb,  hair, — 'The  child  mun  'ave  *er  yar  cut  shorty  I 
doubt.'    Com. 

(2)  ih.  a  cider  hair, — ^a  sieve  used  in  the  process  of  cider-making. — 
Glee  Hills. 

YAJIBALIST,  sb,  a  quack  whose  materia  medica  is  comprehended 
in  his  use  of  herbs ;  a  herbalist.  Com.  '  Well,  fur  my  part  I  hanna 
much  opinion  o'  quack  doctors;  theer's  nuthin'  like  tne  Firmary, 
w'eer  theer's  plenly  o'  lam'd  men ;  an'  if  sich  as  Clement  an'  Burd 
canna  cure,  I  shouldna  a  much  fiuth  in  a  yarbcUist.^ 


H 
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YABBS,  ah.  pi.  herba  Coiil  '  The  May-month's  the  best  time  to 
get  yarht;  I  aid  owd  Lacy  busy  alung  the  diche-bouks  the  totiker 
oay.  *  Aye,  'e's  mighty  chyer,  tiiey  teUen  me,  an'  onres  a  power  o* 
folks.' 

YARD-CO ALy  ah,  a  good  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes. — Colubby  ; 
M.  T.    See  9ub  voce  Top-Goal. 

YABE,  adj.  eager ;  ready. — Cleb  Hills. 

'wan  he  com  hom,  he  wore  yarty 
Grimes  sones,  forto  fare 
In-to  ^e  se,  fishes  to  gete, 
pat  hauelok  mithe  wel  of  ete.' 

ffavdok  the  Dane,  L  1891. 

'  Pompey and  I  hope,  if  you  have  occasion  to  use  me  for 

your  own  turn,  you  shall  find  me  yare.^ — Meantre  for  Meaguire, 
IV.  ii.  62. 
Jamieson  has  '  Yare.    Beady,  alert,  in  a  state  of  preparation.' 
'A.Sax.  gearu;  O.Sax.  garu;  O.H.Gkrm.  gar{e)wer;  O.IoeL  gorr; 
yare,  ready.' — Str^lt. 

YASEWIHDS  ryaa*r'winz  and  yaer^'winz],  sh.,  oha.  a  machine  for 
holding  yam  intended  to  be  made  into  skems  or  wound  into  baUs.— 
PiTLVE&BATOH.  The  vareufinds  consisted  of  a  reel  and  stand.  The 
reel  was  a  stock  something  like  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  with  four  arms, 
inserted  crosswise,  i.  e.  at  opposite  diameters ;  these  arms  were  per- 
forated at  regular  distances  from  the  end,  to  receiye  the  tall  wooden 
pins  round  which  the  yam  was  wound.  By  means  of  the  holes— 
about  fiye  in  each  arm — the  mns  could  be  adjusted  to  '  slippinss,'  or 
skeins,  of  yarious  lengths.  The  stand  consisted  of  a  smfdl  olock. 
forming  an  apex,  as  it  were,  to  the  three  legs  which  supported  it,  ana 
haying  in  its  centre  a  piyot  upon  which  the  reel  rotated.  (A  tiipod,  to 
serye  as  a  stand  for  the  reel,  would  sometimes  be  rudely  xashioned  by 
cutting  a  three-forked  branch  to  the  requisite  length,  and  inyertang 
it)  ^e  whole  afiair  was  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground. 
'When  spinning  was  a  household  indxiStrj,  yareioinde  supplemented 
the  wheel ;  the  yam  spun  and  twisted  on  the  latter  bein^  wound  on 
the  reel,  as  the  succeeding  process  by  which  the  'slippmgs'  were 
formed.  Linen-yam,  when  it  had  been  made  into  'shppings,'  was 
bleached,  and  aiterwards  returned  to  the  yarewinde,  from  which  it 
was  wound  into  balls  for  the  cottage  weayer.  Spinning-wheels  and 
yareunnda  were  in  use  about  1840,  and  probably  at  a  later  date  still. 
Walter  de  Biblesworth — xiii.  cent — dkcoursmg  to  '  dame  Muriel' 
upon  spinning,  says—    ' 

'  A  wudree  ore  alez ; 
E  yostre  filoe  li  wudez.' 

*  Wudrta '  is  ^ssed  '  a  yar-i^nc2eZ,'  and  the  second  line,  '  wynde 
thi  yam.* — See  Wr.  yocabs.,  yoL  i.  p.  157. 

*iame  wyndel,  ....  (or  ya,rwyndyJ).  OirgUlua.  "-4  gyrua, 
dicitur  gyrgiUtMf  inatrumerUwn  femtneum,  quod  alio  nomine  diciiur 
volutoriumj  quia  vertendo  in  gyrum  inde  JUa  devolvuntur.  Filum  de 
colo  ducitur  in  fveum  ;  a  fuao  in  aiahrum^  vel  traductorium  ;  ab  alabro 
in  gyrgillum  vel  devoltUorium  ;  a  gyrgillo  in  glomic€llu7n.**—CAm.* — 
Prompt.  Parv.  and  Notes,  pp.  536,  188. 
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*  QirgiUuB.    A reele  to  winde  thread  on,  windt  Uades* — Did.  Efym, 
Lot. 
See  Tamades,  also  Tarringles,  below.     Gf.  Swifts.    See  Slip- 

TABLY  ryaayii'],  adj.  and  adv.  early.  Com.  '  They  bin  mighty 
yarly  folks,  them  new-oomers  at  Aisoott,  an'  looken  as  ard  as  muntin 
tits '  [mountain  ponies]. 

*  Nyght  and  day  he  ys  in  sorowe. 
Late  on  eyyn,  yirly  on  morowa 

M8,  Cantah.  Ft  iL  38,  f.  148,  in  Hal. 
Of.  Arly. 

TABV  [yaaVn],  (1)  v.  a.  to  earn.  Com.  'Wen  I  could  yam 
money,  I  didna  mind  spendin',  but  now  I  canna  get  nuthin',  I  '&ye  to 
be  oarfuL' 

*  When  raine  is  a  let  to  thy  dooin^  abrode, 

set  threshers  a  threshing  to  laie  on  good  lode : 
Thresh  deane  ye  must  bid  them,  though  lesser  they  yam, 
and  looking  to  thriue,  haue  an  eie  to  thy  bame.' 

TussEB,  Fiue  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Htubandrie 
[November], 
Of.  ^ 


(2)  »b.  Ardea  cin^ea,  the  Heron.— Whttchubch,  TiUtock,  The 
Heron  frequents  the  Brown  Mobs  between  Whitchurch  and  Tilstock 
[1874]. 

YABVACLES,  sb.,  ohs.  a  tuming-ieel  for  yam  to  be  wound  upon. — 
Newpobt.  YarnadeB  were,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  as 
the  yarewinda  preyiously  described,  q.  v. ;  but  they  were  somewhat 
simpler  in  construction,  the  reel  being  merely  two  flat  pieces  of  wood 
laid  one  over  the  oUier, — ^Hke  a  S.  Aindrew's  Ooss,  in  form, — with  a 
hole  in  the  middle  to  enable  it  to  rotate  on  a  piyol  The  arms  were 
perforated  like  those  of  the  yarewinda,  and  for  the  same  reasons ;  the 
tall  ^gs  holding  the  yam  l>eing  fitted  into  the  holes  at  the  compass 
requir^  by  tiie  skein.  A  pedestal,  or  stand  of  some  kind,  haying  a 
piyot  in  the  centre,  seryed  for  the  reel  to  work  upon.  See  Yarringles, 
oelow. 

YABVEST.    See  mib  voce  Earnest 

YASEIHOLES,  same  as  Yamacles,  above.— Wellinoton.  Qy. 
com. 

Bandle  Holme  enumerates  amongst  'Things  belonging  to  Spinning,* 
*  Yarringle  blades.  Foot  or  Stand,  and  Yarringh  Pegs,  or  PinnsJ* — 
Academy  of  Armory^  Bk.  IH.  ch.  iii.  p.  106. 

Bailey--ed.  1782 — giyes  '  Yarringks,  Yarringle  Blades,  an  Instru- 
ment from  which  Hai^  of  yam  are  wound  into  Clews  or  Balls.' 

*  Hoc  nirgilium,  a  par  gamwyndil-blades,'  is  enumerated  amongst 
thin^  pertaining  to  spinning,  in  a  NominaiU,  xy.  cent.,  in  Wr.  yocaba, 
yol.  1.  p.  217. 

From  AS.  gearn,  yam ;  and  unndan,  to  wind.  See  Yarringks,  in 
Hal.    See  Yarewinda. 

YASK  [yaas'k],  sb.  a  term  used  to  express  the  sound  made  by  a 
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violent  eflbii  to  get  quit  of  something  in  the  throat. — Whitohitbch. 
'  B^:iun  I  'e  wuz  aumust  ohoked,  'e  gid  sicb,  a  y<uk,* 

'Lyeake,  I  gyre  a  noyse  out  of  my  Btomaoke,/e  engUnUe.' — ^Pals- 
grave, in  FTaTi 

A.S.  giscian,  to  sob. 

YATJLfyaui],  v.  a.  to  pull,  or  drag  roughly ;  to  haul. — Clbb  Hilu. 
See  El  (2)  in  Qrammar  Outlines  {coMonanta,  &o.). 

YAWP  [yau'p],  eb.  the  nape  of  the  neck. — Clbb  Hills.  Cf.  Scn^  &c. 

YEAL.    See  stib  voce  Ale. 

YEAH  [ee-n  and  yee-n],  v.  n,  to  bring  forth  lambs.  Com.  "Ow 
bin*ee' gettin'  on  o6th  yore  ship?'  *OhI  rarly;  we'n  got  four  an' 
twenty  lombs  d6th  ten  yeows,  most  on  'em  'ad  n  three,  an'  the  rest 
double-oouples,  an'  theer's  eighteen  to  ean  yet ;  but  we'n  lost  two.' 

*  So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  eanJ 

3  Henry  VL,  IL  v.  36. 

*  Eawes  readie  to  yeone, 
oraues  ground  rid  cleane.' 

TusSBK,  Januariea  abstract,  ed.  E.  D.  S.,  p.  73. 

Bay  gives  as  a  '  Somerset*  Proverb,  *  She  stamps  like  an  Ewe  upon 
yeaning.' — p.  268. 
See  *  Enyfiy  with  Way's  Note,  in  Prompt,  Parv.,  p.  140. 
'  A.Saz.  eanian  ;  Du.  o<men,  to  yean,  lamb.' — St&at. 

YEAB  [yee-h'r'  and  ee'h'r'],  sb,  pi.  years, — '  They'n  bin  i'  that  'ouse 
twelve  year  nex'  Miamas.'    Com. 

< «  For  sche  hade  bromt  hem  of  bale  *  botye,"  >ei  seide, 
"  &  i-leng^ed  here  lix  *  mani  long  ser^."' 

WiUiam  of  Palerne,  L  1(H0. 

'  Thre  yeer  and  more  how  lasteth  her  vitaille  P ' 

Chattcbb,  B.  499  (Six-text  ed.},  Skeat 

A.S.  gedr  ;  loeL  dr  ;  Qoth.  jer,  a  year.    The  A.S.  plural  is  also  gedr. 
See  Grammar  Outlines  [nouns  of  time,  &o.),  p.  xliiL 

YEAT  [yi'*u'tl,  «6.  and  v,  a.  heat ;  to  heat — ^Pulvbrbatch.  '  Theer^s 
some  sense  i  querd-56d  fur  the  oven,  it  ouds  the  yedt,  but  this  poor 
brash  keeps  yo'  on  fiUin'  an'  does  no  good.'    Gf.  Yet. 

YEATH,  YETH  [yi'*ath],  Church  Strbtton.  [yeth-],  Shrbwsbubt  ; 
Pulvbrbatoh;  Olun;  Wbm.  Qy.  oom.,  sb,  heath.  *'Weerdidthe 
starm  o'ertak*  vo'  ? '  '  Jest  i'  the  middle  o'  Preee  Yeth,  an'  no  shelter 
o'  ne'er-a  aide.     See  example  sub  voce  Faggit  (1).    A.S.  hchs,  heath. 

YEB  [yed*],  sb.  a  head.     Com.     *  See,  John,  'ow  the  Maister's  im-  | 

proved  yore  ved  a'ready  I '  This  observation,  addressed  to  '  John '  by 
his  wife,  did  not  refer  to  his  own  '  yed,*  but  to  the  Ghoaf  s  Head 
on  an  intended  sign-board — ^half  painted,  and  much  misrepresented, 
by  John  himself— which,  the  *  Maister '  chancing  to  see,  and  being 
moved  to  amend,  was  at  that  moment  dashing  in,  with  Irue  artistic 
skill  and  requisite  knowledge  of  blaeonry.    See  Head. 
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TEDABT.     See  Edward. 

TED-COLLAA.    See  Head-collar. 

TED-OUT.    See  Head-ont 

TEB-STALL.    See  Head-stalL 

TEDSTAUIIO,  adj,  headstrong;  stubborn.  Com.  ''£'s  a  yedr 
strung  young  rascal,  but  'e's  gwein  to  a  Maister  as  561  bend  'im,  or 
break  'im.' 

YELLOP  [yael"up],  t?.  n.  to  bark,  howl,  cry,  as  dogs  do — ^to  yelp. — 
Wobthkn;  Wem.    A.S.  gdpan^  to  yelp.    Of.  YowL 

YELLOW  HOMBEK,  sh,  the  YeUow  Ammer.— Ludlow;  Wbm. 
See  Homber,  also  Blacksmith.    G£  Gtolden  Amber. 

YELVE  [yel-v  and  yil-vl,  eh  a  garden-fork. — ^Wbm;  Whitchurch; 
Elleshebb.    a  North  Border  word. 

'  The  PartB  of  a  Yelve.  The  Barr,  or  Gross  Bar.  The  Tangs,  or 
Forks.  The  Socket,  for  the  Stall  to  go  in.  The  Staile.  Te  kaspe^s 
the  top  part  on  which  the  man  holds? — Academy  of  Armory  t  Bk.  III. 
ch.  Tiu.  p.  337. 

Gf.  Sharevil. 

YEOW  [you*  and  yi'ou*],  sb.  a  ewe.     Com.     See  example  ttub  voce 


*  Or,  if  he  wanders  up  the  howe. 
Her  living  image  in  her  yotve 
Gomes  bleating  to  him,  owre  the  knowe, 

For  bits  o'  bread.' 

Robert  Burns,  Poem$,  p.  33,  L  22,  c.  2. 

'  A.Sax.  eaum;  O.H.G^erm.  avn;  O.Du.  ouwe,  oie,  a  ewe.* — Stbat. 

YEP.    See  Heap. 

YEPPEB  [yep't],  part.  adj.  heaped.     Com.     '  I  put  a  yepped  box 
o'  coal  o'  tiie  fife  now  jest.' 


YEBBXWIO  [yaer'i'wig],  eb.  an  earwig. — Pulyerbatch.  Qy.  com. 
*  Mother,  does  a  yerriwig  bite  or  sting  ? '  *  Ne'er-a  one,  dunna  yo*  see 
as  it's  gotten  pinsons  fur  a  tail  ? — so  it  pinches.' 

'  In  a  Vocabulary,  HarL  MS.  1002,  is  found,  '*  aurioiw,  Anglice  a 
yrwygge,"* — ^Way,  m  Prompt.  Parv.,  p.  143. 

See  Erriwig,  also  Arrawig. 

YEBTH  [yur'th*],  sb.  earth ;  soil.  Qy.  com.  *  Whad  bin  'ee  cartin' 
yerih  fur,  Dick — is  dirt  sca'ce  at  yore  place  P '  *  The  Maister's  '&Tin' 
a  mount  [mound]  made  round  the  lawn,  to  grow  primmiroses,  or 
Bummat.' 

*  1690.  Paid  for  carringe  the  verihe  out  where  the  organes  stood,  yj'.' 
— Churehwardena*  AccounU,  S.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury. 

'  Than  the  kynge  sa^rde,  ''is  my  sonne  deed  or  hurt,  or  on  the 
yertlhe  felled?"  *'no,  sir,"  quod  the  knyght,  '*but  he  is  hardely 
matched,  wherefore  he  bathe  nede  of  your  ayde."  '^Lobd  Berners 
(A.D.  1623),  The  BatHe  of  Crecy.    Specim.  Eng.  Lit.,  xv.  h.  1.  124.       , 
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'  Nay,  eyeu  the  yirth  itsel  does  cry, 
For  E'mbrugh  wells  are  grutten  dry.* 

EOBBBT  BUKKS,  PoefTM,  p.  137, 1. 9,  c.  2. 

A.S.  eoHSe,  eaiih,  ground. 
TBS  [yaes-],  Newport,    [yaa'sl,  Chuboh  Stretton.    [ei-s],  Church 

STRETTON,   LeebotVHXHl.      [1*88- J,   PULVBRBATCH ;    WORTHBN;    ClUK; 

Oswestry.    Qy.  com.,  adv.    A.S.  gese;  gue,  yea.    See  E  (7)  (8)  (10) 
(12)  in  Grammar  Outlines  {voweU^  &o.). 

TET  [yaet*],  same  as  Yeat. — ^Wbm  j  Ellesmbrb. 

TIT  [yit*  and  it],  adv,  yet, — *  'E  hanna  bin  theer  jfit  as  I  know  on.' 
Qy.  com. 

'  He  neyere  yit  no  yileinye  ne  sayde 
In  al  his  m,  nnto  no  maner  wight.' 

GHArcBR,  The  Frologuey  L  70,  ed.  Morris. 

'.  .  .  .  wommanP  myn  our  cam  not  ^J — John  ii.  4,  Wycliffite 
Version,  a.d.  1388. 
A.S.  git  (with  negtxtive),  yet. 

TOCKEL  [yok'hl],  sb.  the  Green  Woodpecker. — Ellesmere.  See 
Ecall. 

TOK  [yok*],  sb.  a  yoke,  such  as  is  put  round  the  neck  of  a  pig,  to 
prevent  it  breaking  through  a  hedge. — ^Pitlyerbatch.  'Aye,  yo* 
bin  lucky,  like  Turn  'Odges,  as  lost  nVe  pund,  an'  fund  a  pigs  y^' 
This  is  proyerbially  said  of  any  one  who  is  unfortunate  in  sustaming 
losses. 

<  Boweth  your  nekke  vnder  that  blisful  yok 
Of  soueraynetee,  nought  of  seruyse, 
Which  that  men  clepeth  spousail  or  wedlok.' 

Ghaucbb,  B.  lis  (Six-text  ed.),  Skeat 

*  y)kke.    Jugttm.^ — Prompt.  Parv. 

'  A.Saz.  geoCf  ioc;  Gbth./uA;,  a  yoke.' — Strat. 

TOE-FABM,  sb.  the  best  farm  on  an  e8tate.-^PuLyBRBAT0H.  'I 
'spect  owd  Price  made  a  good  bit  o'  money  theer — ^it  wuz  al'ays  said 
to  be  the  yok'/arm  on  the  Lordship,  an'  'e  'eld  it  aboye  forty  year.* 

*  A  little  farm  or  manor  in  some  parts  of  Kent  is  called  a  yokktJ— 
Kennett,  in  Hal. 

TOilIjnO  [yauk'in*],  part.  adj.  making  a  noise  in  the  throat  as  if 
about  to  yomit ;  retching,  and  such  like. — PuiiVERBATCH.  '  I  think 
the  waggoner  'ad  a  drop  too  much  las'  night,  I  'eard  'im  yokin'  T  the 
back  foud.' 

'  Ful  pale  he  was,  for-dronken,  and  nought  red. 
He  yoxeth,  and  he  speketh  thurgh  the  nose.* 

Chaitoer,  C.  r.,  1.  4149. 

See  *  ^xyn\''  with  Wat's  Note,  in  Prompt,  Parv.,  p.  639. 

TOSD,  (1)  sb.  a  small  enclosure  of  land  contiguous  to  a  house.— 

PuLYERBATCH.    '  Bun  to  the  yord  an'  see  if  the  gis  an'  gullies  bin  all 
right.* 
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*  A  fferd  sche  hadde,  enclosed  al  aboute 
Witii  stikkee,  and  a  drye  dich  'withoute, 
In  which  she  hadde  a  ook,  highte  Ghauntecleer, 
In  al  the  lond  of  crowyng  nas  his  peer.' 

Ohaucbb,  The  Nonne  Freites  TaU^  L  27,  ed.  Moms. 

* jerd,  or  yord,     OrtiM,* — Prompt,  Faro, 
A.S.  gtardy  an  enclosure. 

(2)  fib.  in  composition — ^the  enclosure  round  about  a  Church — ^the 
church-yord :  the  form  is  an  old  one  thus. — Shbewsbuby  ;  Pulyeb- 
BATCH.  Qy.  com.  '  I  tell  yo'  whad  I  think — ^poor  Dick's  cuff  soun's 
mighty  like  Churton  Ohurch-yord'  [».  e.  '  a  Churchyard  cough ']. 

'  This  yeare  one  Degory  Waters  oi  Salop  draper  dyeed  the  xxviij^A 
day  of  Julii  A*  1477  and  was  buryed  in  Sainct  Mary's  churche  in 
Salop  in  Trynytie  Chanpel  he  in  hys  lyffe  tyme  buylded  all  the  Alms- 
howsen  in  St  Marys  churche  yorde  and  dwellyd  in  the  Almeshowse 
hall  there  amongst  them  and  wold  also  kneele  amo'gst  them  in  the 
same  churche  in  a  fayre  longe  pewe  made  for  them  and  hym  selfe.' — 
Early  ChronideB  of  Shrewsbury  {Taylor  ibfS.),  in  TransaHstio^is  of  the 
Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

YOSXy  adj.  shrewd ;  sharp,  as  in  driving  a  bargain :  the  term  is 

generally  understood  in  a  sinister  sense. — Pulverbatoh.     '  Oh  !  'e 

munna  think  to  eet  o'er  me  athatn,  if  Vs  yorky  'ell  fine  me  york  too.' 

Compare  *  Ya'Nt.    Sharp,  acute,  quick,'  whidi  Mr.  Halliwell  gives 

as  a  Devon  word. 

TOBH,  ah.  yarn.  Com.  '  I  like  the  yom  scoured  afore  it's  knit, 
but  the  owd  knitters  sen  it  grains  best  i'  the  grace,'  «.  e.  works  more 
smoothly  with  the  grease  in  it,  as  it  was  spun. 

*  A.Sax,  gearn;  O.Icel.,  O.H.Germ,  gam,  yam.' — Stbat. 

YOWL  [you'l],  V.  n.  to  howl,  as  dogs  do.  Com.  *  If  yo'  tie'n  that 
dog  up,  'e'U  yowl  all  night,  an'  I  shanna  get  a  wink  o'  sleep.' 

'  The  kyng  passed  therby  as  the  greyhound  was  that  kept  his  lord 
and  his  maystre,  and  the  greyhound  aroos  agayn  hem,  and  bygan  to 
yowle  upon  hem.' — MS.  Bodleian,  546,  in  Hal. 

'  A  dog  winna  yowl,  an'  ye  hit  bun  wi'  a  bane.' — North  Country 
Proverb. 

Grose  has  '  Yowl.    To  cry  or  howl.    N.' 

*  Low  Germ.  Jdlen,  jaulen,  yowl,  howL' — Strat. 
Cf.  Yellop. 

YOWLIVO,  part.  adj.  crying  vociferously. — Shrewsbury  ;  Pulvbr- 
batoh;  Wellington.  Qy.  com.  'Whad  bin  yo'  yowlin'  about? 
I'll  gie  yo'  summat  to  cry  fur  direcly,  as'U  mak'  it  run  aisy 
fur  yo'.' 

YOWP  [you"p],  V.  n.  and  sb.  to  give  a  short  bark ;  the  bark  itself.  — 
Pulvekbatcjh  ;  Oswestry.  Qy.  com.  *  Nip  's  a  rar'  doff ;  'e  gid  a 
bit  on  a  yowp  at  the  5dd-pil  jest  now,  an*  I  knowed  'e  smelt  summat, 
or  'e  $5dna  yowp  athatn,  so  I  begun  to  pool  the  55d  about,  an'  out 
bouted  a  great  big  rot ;  'e  soon  fettled  that,  an'  went  in  an'  £Bit  another 
out — Oh  I  thinks  I,  theer's  a  nist  'ere,  an'  by-gum,  theer  wuz,  an' 
thirteen  young  una.' 

EK 
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ZAD,  ZOD  [zad],  Wobthen.  [zod*],  Com.  the  letter  Z.  'The 
zoda  be  despert  aukert  I  *  exclaimed  a  young  Bervant-^l  from  Bitter- 
ley  (near  liudlow),  taking,  apparently,  a  retrospectiye  view  of  the 
dimoulties  surmounted  in  learning  her  letters,  under  the  tuition  of 
her  Mistress,  who  had  set  about  to  teach  her  to  read  and  write,  on 
finding  that  she  could  do  neither  (1859). 

ZODICAL,  ah.  Zadkiel,  used  elliptically  for  *  ZadkieTs  Almanac^ — 
Shrewsbttby  ;  Atgham.  Qy.  com.  This  Almanac,  with  its  Cabalist- 
ical  characters,  its  Hieroglypnics  and  Prophetic  Allusions,  is  the  Oracle 
of  the  peasantry.  It  would  seem  as  if  somehow  they  had  confounded 
Zadkiel,  the  name  of  their  Prophet,  with  Zodiacal^  that  which  pertains 
to  the  signs  of  the  seasons,  in  their  term  ZodiocU, 
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ALLET,  (1)  sb,  a  garden-path. — Pulverbatgh.  <Yo'  can  play  i' 
the  gardin  if  yo'n  mind  to  keep  on  the  alley ^  'cause  yore  Faither  *8 
dug  the  ground.'    Tusser  calls  a  path  or  walk  an  alley : — 

'  sawe  dust  epred  thick 
makes  alley  trick.' 

Septembers  dbtiract,  ed.  E.  D.  S.,  p.  33. 

Fr.  (UUe,  a  passage,  a  walk ;  from  aller^  to  go. 

St)  Bh.  a  choice  kind  of  marble,  which  is  highly  valued  by  boys, 
is  made  of  white  or  cream-coloured  marble,    dom. 

AHVOTy  V,  a,  to  damage ;  to  spoil, — ^  That  theer  bit  o'  loche  'as 
annoyed  my  spade.' — ^WsLLiKaTON.  Tusser  employs  annoying  in  the 
seuse  of  iigurmg  as  follows : — 

<  Make  riddance  of  carriage,  er  yeere  go  about, 

for  spoiling  of  plant  that  is  newUe  come  out* 
To  carter  (with  oxen)  this  message  I  bring, 
leaue  oxen  abrode  for  anoieng  the  spring.' 

Aprils  husbandries  ed.  R  D.  S.,  p.  105 — 

where  '  anoieng  the  spring '  means  damaging  the  young  shoots.    See 
Note. — Ibid. 

AVTELTTTE  fan'ti'loot],  sh.,  oheJ  a  tea-party  at  a  cottage,  got  up 
for  the  benent  of  the  goodwife. — Ellesmere,  Nessdiff,  *  Now  then, 
girls,  if  yo'n  look  sharp  an'  get  yore  work  done,  yo'  sha*n  g56  to  the 
anteltUe '  [1840].     Perlutps  a  ludicrous  corruption  of  interlude. 

AVLD  [auid],  adj\  shrewd ;  sly ;  cunning. — Worthen.  (1)  « I  wuz 
too  auld  fur  'im — I  bested  'im.'  (2)  '  Our  young  Tum  looked  pretty 
auld  at  me  w'en  the  paas'n  said  'e  supposed  theer'd  be  a  Ghns*nin' 
fur  *im  afore  lung.' 


BABBEL,  sb.,  ohs,  an  appendage  proper  to  the  little  wheel, — a  reel 
round  which  the  linen  yarn  was  wound  as  it  was  spun.  It  was, 
in  foi*m,  somewhat  like  a  dumb-bell  of  slender  proportions.  Hie 
cylinder  was  hollow,  to  admit  the  spindle,  and  one  of  its  circular 
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ends  was  flat  and  capable  of  being  removed:  when  the  reel  was 
lequired  to  be  put  on  the  spindle,  this  end  was  taken  off  for  that 
purpose,  and  being  again  screwed  on,  the  whole  affair  was  ready  for 
the  rotatory  operation  of  winding.  The  yam  was  conducted  to  the 
harrd  through  the  upper  part  of  two  *  wings,*  as  they  were  called, — 
pieces  of  wood,  curved  somewhat  like  the  '  merry- thought '  of  a 
fowl, — ^permanently  afi&xed  near  to  the  extremity  of  the  spindle :  the 
barrel,  when  put  on  at  the  opposite  end,  was  pushed  up  to  these 
*  wings/  which  extended  beyond  its  drcumferenoe,  and  thus  regulated 
the  quantitv  of  yam  it  was  required  to  hold.  See  lattle  Wlieel 
{Supplement).    Cf.  Broach,  p.  50. 

BASH,  (1)  V,  a.  to  scare ;  to  frighten, — 'fire  yore  gun,  an'  it'll  ba^ 
them  rooks.' — ^WELLiNaTON.  Compare  the  M.E.  a-haschty  which  has 
the  sense  of  terrified,  in  the  following : — 

*  \>e  kyng  was  a-haacht 

and  his  Ghaumberleyn  so  a-ferd  *  p&t  neih  he  felde  I-swowen.' 

Joseph  of  ArimcUhie,  1.  202. 

*  A'hasehydf  or  a-ferde.     TerritM,  perterritus.' — Prompt.  Parv, 
*O.Fr.  esbahir,  to  Mghten;  to  startle:  from  O.Fr.  bcier,  la  radne 
dont  est  Ponomatop^  inteijective  ba.* — Bttb. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  make  ashamed ;  to  put  out  of  countenance. — Pulver- 
BATCH.  *  Fur  shame  on  yo',  John,  taUdn'  so  vulgar,  yo'n  quite  bash 
these  young  girls.' 

'  His  countenaunce  was  bold,  and  bashed  not 
For  Guyons  lookes,  but  soomefull  eye^unoe  at  him  shot.' 

Spensbb,  F,  Q.,  Bk.  n.  c.  iv.  st.  xxxvii. 

BILL,  sb.  a  bank-note.  Qy.  com.  '  I  hanna  got  no  cash  [coins! 
Maester,  nuthin*  but  a  biUJ  Sometimes  the  term  Bank-bili  is  used 
for  the  same  thing. 

BLACK-HEABED-VOB,  sb.  the  BollfincL— £llssmebe.  See  Hope, 
p.  303. 

BLACK  SALLT,  (1)  sb.  Salix  caprea,  great  Sallow,  or  Goat 
Willow. — Wellinqton.  Called  Black  Sally  from  the  very  dark 
tint  of  its  green  foliage. 

(2)  Salix  pentdndra,  sweet  Bay-leaved  Willow.  —  Wellhtoton. 
The  term  Black  Sally  seems  to  be  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  several 
species  of  Willows,  growing  high,  and  having  foliage  of  more  than 
ordinary  depth  of  colour.    See  mlly,  p.  360,  and  Withy,  p.  487. 

BLEITT,  pret  blended, — *  'Er  blent  it  6op.' — Newport.  See  example 
sub  voce  Noration,  p.  304. 

*  Then  Sir  Tristeram  tooke  powder  forth  of  that  box, 
&  blent  it  with  warme  sweete  milke.' 

King  Arthur  and  the  King  of  Cornwall^  1.  276.     Percv 
Folio  MS.,  vol.  i  p.  73,  ed.  Hales  and  FumivalL 

A.S.  blendany  to  mix,  blend. 

BLETCH  [blech'],  (1)  sb.  the  black,  sticky  substance,  into  which  the 
grease  applied  to  the  axles  of  cart-wheels,  to  machinery,  &c.  is  con- 
verted by  trituration.     Com. 
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Compare  *  Bleche  for  souters,  aUrament  noyr,^ — Palsgrave,  in  Way. 
*  A.S.  hlcec;  O.Du.  hUick;  O.H.Q-enKi.  hlach^  black  {atramentum),' 
— Stbat.    See  Blutch,  below. 

(2)  v,a,  to  smear  with  'bletch.'  Com.  'I  oamia  get  the  marks 
out  o'  yore  ^wn,  Ma'am,  I've  tried  all  as  ever  I  can ;  but  I  doubt 
yo'n  hletched  it  some'ow,  an'  hletch  is  sich  a  thing,  70'  oanna  stir  it' 

BLIVD-VETTLE,  sh.  Lamium  galeobdolony  Archangel;  Lamium 
alburn^  white  Dead-nettle ;  and  Lamium  jmrpureum^  red  Dead-nettle, 
are  each  and  alike  called  Blind-nettle, — WELLmaTON. 

'  Archangelicay  blinde  netle,'  occurs  in  Archbp.  JElfric^B  Vocabulary^ 
X.  cent,  in  Wr.  yocabs.,  toI,  i.  p.  31. 

Gerarde  says,  '  Archangell  is  caUed  ....  of  some  Lamium ;  in 
English  .  .  blinde  NettU,  and  dead  Nettle.'  — iTer^oZ;,  Bk  II.  p. 
d68,  1st  ed.  A.D.  1597. 

The  Lamiums  known  respectiTely  as  Blind-nettle  are  so  called  from 
their  leaves,  which  while  they  appear  to  the  eye  like  those  of  the 
stinging-nettle,  are  not  resentful — ^but  seemingly  insensible — to  the 
touch  ;  80  to  speak  blind  or  *  dead.' 

See  Dea-nettle,  p.  114,  also  Purple  I>ea-nettle,  p.  338. 

QPUCSS,  eh.  the  boundary  line  of  an  allotment  of  timber-felling :  a 
term  used  by  the  wood-cutters  about  Cleobury  Mortimer.  See  aub 
voce  Hag  (2),  p.  192. 

BLTJE-SOCK,  sb,  Columba  cenaSf  the  Stock-Doye.  A  Gramekeepei^s 
term.    Com. 

BLUTCH,  same  as  Bletoh,  above — a  corrupt  form  of  the  word. — 
Chuboh  Stbbtton,  Leebotwood;  Wvllinqtok. 

BOOTS,  ab.  Galtha  palustris,  common  Marsh  Marigold. — Newport, 
Edgrnond,  This  plant  grows  abundantly  on  the  Wealdmoors,  and 
some  Edgmond  children  at  the  present  day  [1872]  call  the  flowers 
^00^,  as  Eichard  Bamefield — an  Edgmond  man— did  in  1594.  He 
says,  in  The  Affectionate  Shepheard — 

'  Fine  pretie  King-cups  and  the  yellow  Bootee 
That  growes  by  Kiuers  and  by  shallow  Brookes.' 

Complete  Poems  o/Hichard  Bamlelfield^  p.  16,  ed. 
A.  B.  Grosart  (Boxburgh  Club),  1876. 

G^erarde  says,  Caltha  palustris  is  called  'in  English  Marsh  Man- 

Slides,  in  Cheshire  and  those  parts  it  is  called  'Bootes.* — Herball, 
k.  IL  p.  671,  Ist  ed.  aj>.  1597. 

*  Bouto,  or  BootSf  the  marsh  marigold,  from  the  Fr.  bouton  cPor,  in 
respect  of  the  yellow  flower  buds.' — Pbiob's  P<^ptUar  Names  of  British 
Plants,  p.  27,  ed.  1870. 

Cf.  Meadow  Bout  {Supplement).  See  ICay-Flowers,  and  sub  voce, 
p.  274. 

BOTTOM,  «&,  obs,  a  ball  of  yam  as  it  was  wound  off  the  reel  for 
the  cottage  weaver,  or  for  home  use.  —  Pulverbatch.  Qy.  com. 
•  Come,  yo*  mun  trindle  them  yarwin's  [q.  v.]  pretty  sharp,  else  we 
sha'n  '&ve  owd  Spake,  the  waiver,  'ere  afore  we*n  got  the  bottoms 
ready.'  In  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  the  weaver,  who  is  one 
of  the  Dramatis  Persona,  is  called  Bottom — a  name  borrowed,  doubt- 
less, from  the  bottoms  of  yam  employed  in  his  handicraft. 
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BOTTOM-STALL,  sb.,  ob8,1  the  foundation  of  a  ball  of  yam.— 
Pttlyebbatch.  a  hoUom-stall  —  which  served  also  for  a  child's 
rattle — was  often  made  by  putting  shot  into  a  j^oose's  wind-pipe, 
then  drying  it,  and  forming  it  into  a  ring,  by  slippinff  the  smaller 
end  within  the  other.  <  I  think  my  yom's  gettin'  low,  I  can  'ear  the 
hottom'Stall  rackle.' 

BOXTTED  [bou'tid],  part,  pcutf,  sprang  suddenly;  bolted.  Com. 
*Did*n'ee  'ear  o'  owd  Clarke's  accident?'  *No,  whad  wuz  it?' 
*  Wy  that  'orse  as  'e  bought  las'  hr  houJted  o'er  the  'edge,  an'  throwed 
'im.'    '  Well,  I  'card  that  'orse  wuz  al'ays  a  houterJ 

*  &  Gryme  the  spurres  spared  not ;  soe  weele 
to  the  steeds  sides  he  let  them  feele, 

his  horsse  houted  forth ' 

Eger  and  Qrine,  1.  351.     Percy  Folio  MS.,  vol.  i.  p.  374, 
ed.  Hales  and  Fumivau. 

See  L  (2)  in  Qrammar  Outlines  {consonants,  &c), 

BOW  [boa*],  sb.  mode  of  doing  things;  habits.  —  Shrewsbury; 
PULYBRBATGH.  *  I'd  rather  take  a  young  girl  as  'ad  never  been  out, 
I  could  sooner  bring  'er  up  to  my  own  iow.  A  term  borrowed  from 
archery,  probably. 

BBAKE,  sb.  a  plot,  or  parcel,  of  furze  or  fern. — Wellington.  '  If 
some  o'  that  theer  fyarn  an'  gorst  wuz  cut  i'  brakes,  we  met-n  'ftve 
some  chonce  to  get  the  rabbits  out.' 

'  He  builded  *  his  men  in  a  brake  of  f  eame 

a  Htle  from  that  Nunery, 
sayes,  '*  if  you  heare  my  utle  home  blow, 
then  looke  you  come  to  me." ' 

Rohine  Hood  and  F fryer  Tucke,  1.  11.     Percy  Folio 
MS.,  voL  i.  p.  27,  ed  Hales  and  FumivaJL 

*  *for  hilded,  i.  e.  concealed.' — Note  by  Bp.  Pbroy. — Ibid. 

*  Brakebushe,  or  femebrake.    Filicetum,  filicarium.* — Prompt,  Parv. 

*  Filicetum.    A  feamie  ground.' — Diet.  Etym.  Lot. 
See  Brake  (2),  in  Hal. 

BBA8E  fbr'ai'z],  (1)  sb,  blacksmith's  fuel :  there  are  two  kinds, 
charcoal-&ra«e  and  coal- &ra«e,  of  which,  the  former  is  the  better  and 
the  more  expensive ;  but  both  cJike  consist  of  small  nuggets^  quite 
free  from  dust,  and  producing  a  glowing  heat. — Brtdonobth.  Braae 
is  employed  in  makmg  the  best  quality  of  edge-tools,  woodcutters' 
implements  and  the  like.  *  I'n  got  two  or  three  brummocks  to  mak*. 
Sir,  as  well  as  youm,  but  I  conna  mak'  'em  wi'out  brase,  an'  they 
hanna  sen'  me  none  3dt.' 

*  O.Du.  brase ;  O.Swed.  brasa,  glowing  coals.' — Strat. 
See  Brese,  below. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  cut  or  slash  the  bark  of  trees, — a  woodcutter's  term 
used  about  Cleobury  Mortimer.  See  sub  voce  Hag  (2),  p.  192.  See 
Brase,  in  Hal. 

BBE8E  [br'eez],  sb.  small  coal  sifted  from  the  dust, — riddled  slack, 
used  by  blacksmiths  for  general  purposes.— ShrBwsbxtrt  ;  Pulvkr- 
batch.    Qy.  com.    Cf.  Brase  (1),  above. 
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B&OCK,  sh.y  oha,  Mdes  taams,  the  Badger.  The  term  l/rock  is 
belieyed  to  be  obsolete  at  the  present  date  (1881),  as  applied  to  a 
badger.  In  1868,  or  thereabout,  a  gamekeeper  on  the  Buildwas  Park 
estate  was  heard  using  it ;  he  said  of  certam  men  that,  he  thought 
*  they  wun  after  a  brock,*  but  '  they  wim  poachers  after  alL'  There 
is  a  wooded  mound  between  the  Wrekin  and  Buildwas  called 
the  Brockholes  Bank,  from  its  haying  been  the  haunt  of  badgers  in 
former  times.  Brock,  as  a  part  of  some  place-names,  such  as  Lee 
Brockhurstj  Preston  Brockhurst,  points  to  the  same  origin;  and  it 
may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  oadger  was  at  one  time  familiarly 
known  in  Salop  tmder  the  appellation  brock.  Langland  speaks  of 
it  by  this  name : — 

'  And  go  hunte  hardiliche  '  to  hares  and  to  foxes. 
To  bores  and  to  brockea  *  l^at  breketh  adown  myne  hegges.' 

Piers  PL,  Text  B.,  pass.  vi.  L  31. 

The  Wycliffite  Version  renders  Hebrews  xi.  37:  *Thei  wenten 
aboute  in  broc  skynnes,  and  in  skynnes  of  geet,  nedi,  angwischid, 
turmentid.' 

CflBsar,  one  of  Bums'  '  Twa  Dogs,^  says — 

' .     .     .    our  gentry  care  as  little 
For  delyers,  £tchers,  an'  sic  cattle, 
They  gane  as  saucy  by  poor  folk 
As  I  wad  by  a  stinldng  brock,'* — Poems,  p.  3,  1.  10. 

*  Brok,  best,  K.    Brocke,  P.     Taams,  ccutorj' — Prompt  Parv, 

*  A,S.  broc;  Dan.  brok,  brock,  badger.' — Strat. 

B&OWH  LIHHET,  sb,  Fringilla  canndbina,  the  common  Linnet. — 
Bridgnorth  ;  Wbllinqton.    Qy.  com.    See  Gorse-bird,  &c.,  p.  180. 

BXTLLIN  [buolin],  «6.,  obs,  a  receptacle  for  'bottoms'  of  yarn. — 
PiTLYERBATGH.  Bullins — ^included  amongst  the  'home-made'  things 
pertaining  to  good  housewifery — were  constructed  of  straw,  fashioned 
like  a  bee-hiye;  they  were  circular  in  form,  and  flat-bottomed. 
'Weer  mun  I  ptit  these  bottoms  o'  yom.  Missis  P—b5oath  bulUns 
bin  fiilL'  'Yo'n  fine  a  wisket  under  the  stars  as  651  do.'  See 
Bottom  {Supplement). 

BTTLLEXTSH,  sb.  Typha  latifdlia,  great  Beed-mace. — ^Wbllinqton. 
Qy.  com.     The  true  Bullrush  belongs  to  another  order, — C^^erocece. 

BULLS'-PATES,  ab.  pi.  large  rooUufts  of  Aira  ca9pit68a.—Yfm^ 
UNGTOir,  EaUm  OonstatUine.    See  Sniggle-bogs,  p.  395. 

BY,  prep.,  pec.  about ;  regarding ;  with  respect  to. — Worthbn. 
(1)  *  Whad  did  they  say  ^  'er  ?'  *  Oh  !  they  saiden  as  'er  wu«  a 
nioe  young  66man,  they  wun  all  mighty  fond  on  'er.'  (2)  *  Ths  rots 
bin  sniyin  ,  I  dunna  know  whadeye^s  to  be  done  by  'em.' 

'  •*  hermitt,"  hee  sayd,  "  flfbr  St.  Oharytye, 
was  this  letter  made  by  *  mee  P  " ' 

Sir  Degree,  I.  242.    Percy  Folio  MS.,  yol.  iii.  p.  27, 
ed.  Hales  and«Fumiyall. 

*  *  about,  concerning.'— Note  by  Mr.  Pi7RNiVALL.—-iWd.  See  By, 
p.  60. 
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CADEE,  CADSE-MAV  [kadeo],  96.,  obsols.  a  man  who  is  not 
regularly  employed,  but  doee  odd  jobs,  goes  on  errands,  cairies 
messages,  or  suca  like. — Shrewsbitry. 

Jamieson  giyes  *  Cadxe,  »,  (1)  One  who  gains  aliyelihoodby  nmning 
of  errands,  or  deliyering  messages ;  a  member  of  a  Society  in  Edin- 
burgh, instituted  for  this  purpose.  (2)  A  boy ;  especially  as  employed 
in  running  of  errands,  or  in  any  inferior  sort  of  work.' 

CAO-BUTCHER,  sb.  a  man  who  buys  animals  that  haye  died  a 
natural  death ;  and  also  unsound  animals,  to  slaughter,  with  the  Yiew 
of  selling  their  fle^  as  *  butcher's-meat.' — WELLDfOTON.    See  below. 

C AO-KAO,  sb.  unwholesome,  or  inferior  meat  —  Wbllinqton  ; 
Whitchurch.  *  I  conna  ate  sioh  cag^mag  as  that,  it  met  do  fur  a 
dog,  but  it  inna  fit  fur  a  Christian.' 

*  Cagmag,  bad  food,  or  other  ooarse  things.  The  word,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scotland,  signifies  an  old  goose.  See  Mr.  Pennant's  Tour, 
Appendix,  p.  9.' — Peqoe. 

Mr.  Peacock  giyes  *  CcLg-'tMigBf  in  two  seyeral  senses,  (1^  old  g^^i 
(2)  unwholesome  meat,'  as  a  Lincolnshire  word.     See  E.  D.  3.,  G.  tl 

CASDS  [ki'aar''dz  atid  kaar'*dz],  sb.  pi,  obs.  implements  of  house- 
wifery used  for  combing  wool,  and  '  herdes '  or  '  nogs,'  to  prepare  them 
for  the  spinning-wheel.  Com.  The  cards  were  two  flat  boards,  each 
of  which  was  about  eleyen  inches  long  by  seyen  broad ;  they  were 
coyered  with  leather,  full  of  teeth — bent,  flexible  wires  set  closely 
together.  Each  card  had  a  handle  in  the  centre  of  the  lon^  side. 
yfhen.  the  cards  were  in  use  the  handles  were  at  op|K>site  pomts  to 
each  other.  The  modus  operandi  of  the  cards  was  this, — ^tne  carder 
laying  them  on  her  knee,  with  the  wool  or  *  herdes '  between  them, 
held  the  lower  one  firmly  by  the  handle  with  her  left  hand  ;  then 
taking  the  handle  of  the  upper  one  in  her  ri^ht  hand,  she  worked 
the  card  towards  her,  repeating  the  process  until  the  material  under- 
going it  required  turning  or  remoying,  when  she  reyersed  the  move- 
ment, and  droye  it  of!  the  cards  in  fmck  rolls.  The  teeth,  or  wires 
of  the  cards  for  '  herdes,'  or  nogs,  were  farther  apart  than  those  in 
the  wool-carc20.'  *  The  Missis  at  Walleyboume  wants  me  to  card  two 
or  three  pound  o'  '551  fur  'er,  but  my  'onds  bin  that  sore  d5th  cardin' 
nogs,  Fm  sick  o'  the  sifi^ht  of  a  par  o'  cards.^ 
Handle  Holme  descrmes  *  The  Paris  of  a  Card '  thus — 
*  The  Card-Board. 
The  Handle. 

The  Leaf,  is  the  Leather  in  which  the  Teeth  or  Wyer  is  set 
The  List,  is  that  as  is  nailed  about  to  hold  on  the  Leaf. 
The  Teeth,  are  tiie  crooked  Wyers. 

The  Tacks,  are  the  small  Nails  which  Nails  the  List  about  the 
Leaf  to  hold  it  on  the  Board.'— ^cokfemy  0/  Armory,  Bk. 
in.  ch.  yL  p.  285. 
Ash  has  *  Card  ....  The  instrument  with  which  wool  is  broken 
and  made  fit  for  spinning.' 

The  Promptorium  Parvuhrum  giyes  *  Carde,  wommanys  instrument 
Cardus,  discerpiculum.* 

*  Lat.  carduua  [a  thistle]  ;  a  card,  a  teaseL' — Strat. 

*  Ital.  Cardoj  a  thistle ;  a  carder's  comb.' — Meadows. 
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GAEVE  [kaaVy],  v.  n.  to  thicken, — a  term  applied  to  milk  in  a 
state  of  preparation  for  the  ohum. — "Rr.T.wRMRRg,  and  Cheshire  Border. 
'Are  you  going  to  chum  to-day?'  *No,  Ma'am,  the  milk  i'  this 
atane  uma  ready,  ifs  too  thin — ^it  hanna  carved  a  bit. ' 

Bay  giyeSy  amongst  *  North  Country  Worde^  *  To  carve,  or  kerve.  To 
grow  sour,  spoken  of  Cream.  Cheshire.  To  kerve,  or  kerme,  i.  e.  to 
curdle  as  soiir  Milk  doth.' 

Wilbraham  has  *  Carve*  in  the  same  sense,  in  his  Cheshire  Glossary, 
ed.  1820. 

OAT-TBEB,  8b.  Comvs  sanguinea,  wild  Cornel  or  Dogwood. — 
WBLLnroTON.  Perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  old  form  Qaten  or  Qater- 
tree. 

Oerarde  says  of  *the  wilde  Cornell  tree'  that  it  is  called  'in 
English  Houndes  tree,  .  .  Dogges  berrie  tree;  ...  in  the  North 
countrey  they  call  it  Qaten  tree,  or  Qater  tree ;  the  berries  whereof 
seeme  to  be  those  which  Chancre  calleth  Qater  berries.' — HerbcUl,  Bk. 
III.  p.  1283,  Ist  ed.  A.D.  1597. 

G^rarde's  reference  to  Chaucer  is  found  in  the  Nonne  Prestes  Tale, 
where  Pertelote  says  to  Chauntedeer,  who  appears  to  her  to  need  a 
course  of  alterative 


'  I  schal  myself  to  herbes  techen  yow. 
That  schiu  ben  for  youre  hele,' — 

and  accordingly  prescribes  various  '  simples,'  amongst  them,  ^gaytres 
beryis,'  telling  lum  to 

*  Pekke  hem  up  right  as  thay  growe,  and  ete  hem  in.' 

— ^1.  145,  ed.  Morris. 

CATTT-TEEE,  ah.  Eudnyrnvs  Eurojxkua,  common  Spindle  tree. — 
PuLyERBATGH.  'Thocr's  a  piece  o'  Catty-tree  o'  the  fire,  it  stinka 
enough  to  pison  a  body,  jest  bke  as  if  a  Turn-cat  'ad  bin  about'  The 
oripD.  of  the  local  name.  Catty-tree,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  this ! 
It  IS  *  of  a  lothsome  smell,'  as  old  Gerarde  says. 

CHOP,  {I)  o.a.to  set  anything  down  hastily;  to  pop  down. — Pulvbr- 
BATGH ;  Welldtoton.  Qy.  com.  *  Jest  chop  that  basket  down,  an' 
run  an'  fatch  me  a  pail  o'  waiter  to  wesh  the  butter.'  Cf.  Olap  (1), 
p.  81. 

(2)  V.  a.  to  put  in  with  a  quick,  sudden  motion ;  to  pop  in. — lUd. 
*  I  chopt  a  ferret  i'  the  stack,  an'  the  rots  come  towtherin'  out.' 

Mr.  Halliwell  gives  CJiop  in  a  similar  sense  as  '  North,'  and  illus- 
trates it  thus : — ' "  Chopt  up  in  prison,"  put  in  prison,  True  Tragedie 
of  Richard  III.,  p.  31.' 

OHUVVES  [chunnir*],  v.  n.  to  mutter;  to  grumble, — *The  owd 
woman  went  away  chunnerin\* — ^Whitohuboh,  Cheshire  Border.  Cf 
Chnnder,  p.  79. 

CLIEE  AS  SACK,  phr.   extremely  clear. — Pqlvbrbatch;  Wbl- 
LniGTOir.     Qy.  com.     'It's  capital  fresh-drink,  Missis,  as  clier  as 
•   Sack,  an'  sharp  enough  to  cut  one's  throat.' 

COAIrHEAETH,  sb.  a  place  where  charcoal  haa  been  made. — Wkl- 

UNGTON. 
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COKE,  t;.  n.,  pee,  to  make  charcoal! — ^Pulvbrbatgh  ;  Wellinqtok. 
'  I  see  they'll  ruz  a  smoke  i'  the  coppy,  I  suppose  tiie/n  hegmk  to 
coke,' 

COLD-FIBE,  8b»  fael  laid  for  a  fire,  bat  unlighted.  Qy.  com.  *  Lay 
a  cold-fire  i'  the  parlour,  as  we  can  pl&t  a  match  to  in  a  minute,  if 
anybody  drops  in/ 

COME-BT-CHANCE,  sb.  an  illegitimate  child.— Newport.  '  No  *m, 
't  inna  'is  roit  n^em,  Tumkisson  inna — yo'  see  'e's  a  poor  cSom-hy" 
chonce  as  Tumkissons  tooken  tti,  an'  so  'e  m5ostIy  goos  by  their 
n^em,  bdot  'is  Mdother's  n^em  were  Baarbur.'  C£  <^ance-child, 
p.  70. 

COW-SHAWM,  sb.  cow-dung. — ^Whitchurch.  This  term  obtained 
in  1826,  and  may  still  exist     See  Cow-aham,  p.  101. 

OEAKEB  [kr'ai-kur*],  sb.  the  Landrail  — {Wellington.  Called 
Oraker  firom  its  rough,  grating  call.  Of.  Corncrake,  p.  98,  and 
see  euh  voce. 

CBVDDLIVO,  part,  adj.  curdling.  —  Worthen.  Qy.  com  A 
peculiar  use  of  this  word  was  heard,  May  13th,  1881,  at  Marton 
Pool, — a  man  there  spoke  of  the  Pool  as  '  cruddlin'  in  August,*  thus 
expressiyely  describing  the  'breaking'  of  the  water;  a  phenomenon, 
of  which  a  scientific  explanation  will  be  giyen  in  a  note  at  the  end 
of  this  work. 

Spenser  says  of  winter  that  it  '  crudoUes  the  blood.' — Shepheardti 
Calender f  Februarie,  1.  46. 

See  Cruddled  and  sub  voce,  pp.  107,  108. 


SADDLE,  (1)  V,  n,  to  trifle ;  to  loiter;  to  dawdle.  Qy.  com.  Td 
sooner  ptkt  my  girld  to  a  good  Missis,  w'eer  'er'd  lam  summat  bettor 
than  doddle  about  $5th  a  child.' 

(2)  ab,  the  hand  or  fist.— Colliery.  'Tip  us  yer  doddle*  is  an 
inyitation  to  shake  hands. 

DAVT  WHITEHEADS  [yeds],  sb.  the  white  cottony  haiis  of 
EriSphorum  vagindtum.  Hare-tail  Cotton-grass,  and  of  JSridphorum 
angtuti/dlium,  common  Ootton-^^rass ;  both  species  abound  on  WhiacdU 
Moss. — Whitchxtroh.    See  Sniggle  (2),  p.  395. 

DEAD  HEN'S  FINOEBS,  sb.  Orchis  maseula,  early  purple  Orchis. 
Much  Wenlooe,  Buildwas,  Cressage. 

' .     . and  long  purples 

That  liberal  shepherds  ffiye  a  grosser  name. 

But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men*s  fingers  call  them.' 

Hamlet,  IV.  viL  172. 

Called  Dead  men*s  fingers,  according  to  Prior,  *  from  the  pale  colour 
and  hand-like  shape  of  the  palmate  tubers.' — Popular  Names  of  British 
FlanU,  p.  64,  ed.  1870. 

See  Bloody  Butchers,  p.  40. 

DI  [dei*],  sb.  familiar  form  of  the  name  David. — Shrewsbury; 
Pulvbrbatoh. 
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SILLT,  «.  n.  to  urge ;  to  drive. — Church  STRBTTONy  Leehotwood, 
'  To'  mun  diUy  at  'im,  or  'e'll  ueyer  do  it' 

DIZEVER  [dei'ximr'],  sK  a  heavy  blow. — Shrewsbury,  Montford 
Bridge,  Samuel  Slater,  describing  a  fight  in  which  he  had  taken  pait» 
said,  *  An*  as  'e  [his  antagonist]  come  up,  I  ketcht  'im  sioh  a  diasauir ' 
(1855).     Cf.  Dizenin',  p.  120. 

DOMEHT  [doomunt],  (1)  sh,  a  convivial  entertainment,  public  or 
private, — a  term  usea  less  commonly  than  '  Do,*  which  always  means 
a  pubHc  affair. — ^Newport.  An  old  woman  at  Edgmond  said— in 
explanation  of  having  a  friend  to  tea — '  It's  moi  b6oTthd'y  to-dee,  so 
wen  '&vin  a  bit  on  a  doornenV  (1874).    See  Do,  p.  120. 

(2)  9b.  a  commotion;  a  fuss. — ^Newport.  'Theer  were  a  foine 
dooment  Ven  the  Missis  lost  'er  kays — ^fit  to  t5om  the  'ouse  insoid 
out,  pretty  noigh.* 


PAniATIOHy  sh.  fair  dealing,  as  in  work,  play,  &c. — Oswestry. 
'  Let*s  have  fairaiion '  is  commonly  said  when  trickery  is  suspected. 
A  writer  in  Byeganes  says,  with  reference  to  the  term  fairaiion^ 
'  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  remember  an  old  man  who  used  the 
word  oddly,  as  for  mstance,  '*  Let's  have  fairatum  dooa"  when  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  were  not  inclined  to  deal  above- 
board.'— p.  141,  1880. 

7ESV-0WL,  sb.  Caprimulgus  EuropcBuSy  European  Goat-sucker. — 
Bridonorth  ;  Wellington,  Wrekin.  Called  Fem-Owl^  because  the 
bird  frequently  lays  its  eggs  within  the  shelter  of  a  bunch  of  fern- 
fronds  :  it  makes  no  nest.  See  Ohum-owl,  p.  79,  also  Lich-fowl, 
p.  254. 

FOBBED,  part,  past,  tricked;  imposed  upon, -r- put  oflf. — Wel- 

UNOTON. 

^Roderigo.  Very  well!  go  to !  I  cannot  go  to,  man;  nor  'tis  not 
very  well :  nay,  I  think  it  is  scurvy,  and  begin  to  find  myself  fobbed 
in  \V— Othello,  IV.  ii.  197. 

FBEHCH  WHEAT,  eh,,  ohsoh,  1  Polygonum  Fagopprtim,  Back-wheat. 
— Shrewsbury;  Ellesmere.  Qy.  com.  Buck-whecU  is  now  sown 
principally  for  food  for  Pheasants.     See  below. 

PBEHCH  WHEAT-CAKES,  o6«.?  cakes  made  of  meal  obtained 
frt>m  Buck-wheat. — Shrewsbury  ;  Elleshere.  French  Wheat-Cakee 
were — certainly,  as  made  in  'EUaamer^— excellent  tea-cakes,  after  the 
manner  of  crumpets,  but  less  spongy;  they  were  brown  and  very 
thin,  and  considerable  skill  was  re<|iured  in  toasting  them  aright,  it 
was  said  they  should  be  turned  nme  times  during  the  process,  in 
order  to  attain  the  perfection  of  cri8i)ness.  The  art  of  making  French 
Wheat-Cakes  ceased  in  Ellesmere  with  the  death  of  an  'expert,'  one 
Betty  Morgan — somewhere  about  1846. 

OIOOLIHO  [gig'linl,  adj.  unsteady;  tottering.  —  Pulverbatoh  ; 
WoRTHEN.  '  To'd^  better  nod  get  up  o'  that  giglin'  stool,  athout  yo' 
wanten  yore  bwunz  broke.'    Cf.  Kiggling,  p.  233. 
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OILL  []il-]»  sb,  a  female  feiret,  or  lat. — Atoham  ;  Wbllinoton.  Qy. 
com.     See  Hob,  below. 

ODT-BnifO,  sb,,  obsoUA  the  track  made  by  the  horses  attached  to  an 
old-fashioned  thrashing-machine,  in  going  round  and  round, — ^nsoally 
under  a  ooyering  of  thatch,  supported  on  upright  poles. — Wobtuen. 
Qy.  com.     Of.  Oin-ring,  p.  175. 

OLATTHfO,  part,  mending  gaps  in  hedges. — ^Wellington.  See 
Olat  (1),  p.  176. 

OOOSE  AV'  O08LIHG8,  0008E  AF  OVLLIEg,  sb.  pi.  the  yellow 
blossoms  of  8(d%x  caprSa. — ^Newpobt.  See  Qtia  an'  GhUlies,  p.  175, 
and  auh  voce. 

O008ET-O08LINOS,  same  as  above. — Church  Stbetton. 

OEEEF  UHNET,  ab.  Fringilla  cMoris,  the  Green  Finch.— Bridg- 
north ;  Wellinoton.    Gf.  Linnet,  on  following  page. 

OWEEIAH,  sb,  a  silly  person. — Oswbstrt,  Welsh  Border.  A  cor- 
ruption of  the  Welsh  word  *  gwirion^  L  e.  innocent.  In  the  Authorised 
English  Version,  the  well-known  passage '  innocent  blood  *  is  rendered 
in  file  Welsh  by  '  Owaed  gwirion? 

JLKlKrWOBD,  sb.  a  proverbial  word ;  a  by-word. — Much  Wbnlock  ; 
Wellington.    Of.  Nay-word,  p.  298. 

HOB,  sb.  a  male  ferret,  or  rat. — Atgham  ;  Wellington.  Qy.  com. 
See  Oill,  above. 

EOMIHY,  sb.^  var.  pr.  a  homily. — Pulverbatch  •  Theer's  no  end 
to  that  felloVs  story,  'e's  jest  like  somebody  readin*  a  *om%ny.'  See 
L  (5)  in  Grammar  Outlines  {consonants,  &c.). 

HULLOPE  [uloa'p],  interj.  a  loud  call,  used  to  arouse  attention,  as 
for  instance,  if  a  horseman  rode  up  to  a  house  at  night-fall,  he  would 
cry  * '  Ullope  I  *— Bridgnorth. 

IBOH  ORASS,  sb.  Aira  ccBspit6sa,  Turfy  Hair-grass. — ^Wellington, 
Weald-moors.    See  SniBzle-graas,  p.  395. 

JIOOLIHO,  same  as  Oiggling,  q.  v.,  preceding  page. — ^Worthbn. 

JOHNNT  0'  HEELE,  sb.  Ghenopodium  album,  white  Goosefooi 
Called  also  John  o*  iSTerf*.— Wellington,  WscM-moors,  For  Nede, 
see  Prior's  PopvXa,r  Names  of  British  Plants,  p.  164,  ed.  1870. 
See  Lamb-tongue,  on  following  page. 

BZEP,  V.  H.  and  v.  cu,  obsols.  to  refrain  from,  or  to  restrain,  tears, — 
'  'E  could  'ardly  keep.* — ^Newport.  Shakespeare  employs  keep  in  the 
sense  of  restraifi,  when  he  makes  Launce,  speaking  of  his  dog,  say — 

< and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but  he 

steps  me  to  her  trencher  and  steals  her  capon's  leg:  O,  'tis  a  foul 
thing  when  a  our  cannot  keep  himself  in  all  companies ! ' — Two  (hnUe- 
men  of  Verona,  IV.  iv.  11. 
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EXTCHED  [ketch't],  part.  adj.  slightly  bamt  and  stuck  to  the  pan 
in  boiling :  said  of  milk,  &c., — *  The  milk's  a  bit  ketcht  this  momin'.' 
— Shrewsbtjbt;  Newpoet.    Of.  Orowed  (1),  p.  188. 

nrOW  [noa],  sb,  an  apparition ;  a  phantom. — *  0  Miss  Ann,  theer's 
the  know  of  a  dog,  Oh !  oh! ' — Pulverbatoh,  Dorringtan.  See  Bk. 
n.,  Folkhre,  &a,  *  Ghosts.* 


LAKE-WEES,  sb.  Polygonum  ampkibiwn,  amphibious  Persicaria. — 
Wellington. 

LAMB-TOHOTTE,  sb,  Chenopodium  album,  white  Groosefoot. — Wsl- 
LINOTON,  UcOan  Constantine,    See  Johnny-o*-Neelo. 

LABD-BKIABS,  sK  pi,  the  long,  tangled  shoots  of  Rubus  fnUicdeuSy 
the  common  Bramble,  or  Blackberry.  The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to 
such  '  briars'  as  grow  under  trees. — ^Wellinoton,  Wrehin, 

LINE  [lei'n],  *ft.,  var.  pr.  a  loin,  as  of  meat. — Shrbwsbuet  ;  Pulver- 
batoh ;  Newport.  Qy.  com.  *  Plase  'm,  the  biitcher  says  *e  canna 
cut  a  line  o*  lamb— nutnin^  less  than  a  quarter.' 

'  Kite,  ...  in  short  you'll  be  standing  in  your  StaU  an  Hour  and 
half  hence,  and  a  Gentleman  will  come  by  with  a  Snuff-box  in  his 
Hand,  and  the  tip  of  his  Handkerchief  hanging  out  of  his  right 
Pocket ;  he'll  ask  you  the  Price  of  a  Line  of  Veal,  and  at  the  same 
time  stroak  your  great  Dog  upon  the  Head,  and  callliim  Chopper. 

*  But,  Mercjr  upon  us !  Chopper  is  the  Dog's  name.' — Farquhar's 
Recruiting  Officer,  Act  III.  Scene — A  Chamber  [Shrewsbury]. 

LnnTET,  sb.  Fringilla  carduMia,  the  Goldfinch. — Colliert.  Cf. 
Oreen-linnet. 

LITTLE  WHEEL,  8b.,  obs.  the  wheel  used  for  spinning  hemp  and 
flax.  —  Pulverbatoh.  Qy.  com.  Its  principal  parts  were, — ^The 
Stocks  or  Stand  (usually  supported  by  three  legs).  The  Wheel  The 
Wheel-String,  connecting  the  Wheel  with  the  Spindle.  The  Spindle 
and  Wings.  The  Head  Standards,  or  two  pillars,  holding  the  Sj>indle 
between  them.  The  Barrel  The  Distaff.  The  Treadle.  The  spinner 
sat  to  this  wheel,  which  she  worked  by  means  of  the  treadle. 

Bandle  Holme  says,  *  There  are  several  sorts  of  these  kinds  of 
Spinning  Wheeles ;  some  for  standing  or  going,  a  second  sort  for 
sitting,  ....  is  the  sitting  Wheelj  generally  called  the  Spinning 
Wheel,  .  .  .  being  withal  its  appurtenances  not  above  a  yard  high.' 
He  describes  several  varieties  of  *  Sitting  Wheels,^ — Academy  of  Armory, 
Bk.  III.  ch.  vi  p.  286. 

See  sub  voce  Love-spinning,  p.  263.  See  Bidstaf^  p.  118.  See 
also  Barrel  (SuppUment).    Cf.  Long-wheel,  ibid. 

LOHO-BAXJOHT,  adj,  a  term  which  implies  such  length  of  arm,  or 
commanding  height,  as  would  enable  a  person  to  reach  unusually 
fiEU* :  it  is  applied  chiefly  to  men  who  '  can  use  their  fista' — Wem. 
*  So  yo'n  got  well  licked !  an'  sarve  yo'  reet.  Whad  a  fule  yo'  mun 
be  to  g5o  wros'lin'  an'  fi^htin'  wuth  a  good-ecienced,  lung-raughi 
chap  luce  Tum  Jones !  W'y  yo'  mun  know  as  yo'  wun  no  matdi  fur 
'im.'    See  Baught,  pp.  345,  346. 
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LOHO-WHEEL,  sb.,  ohs.  the  wheel  used  for  spmning  wooL  Qy. 
com.  The  principal  parts  of  the  long-wJied,  or  *  hig  wheel,*  as  it  was 
sometimes  called,  were, — ^The  Stock  or  Stand  (usually  supported  by 
three  legs).  The  Wheel.  The  Wheel-string,  connecting  the  Wheel 
with  the  Spindle.  The  Spindle.  The  Wheel-pin.  The  wheel  was 
turned  by  the  right  hand  of  the  spinner,  with  tne  whed-pin.  In  her 
left  hand  she  held  a  roll  of  wool  as  it  came  from  the  cards  [<][.  v.],  and 
with  finger  and  thumb  she  paid  it  out  to  the  spindle,  as  with  back- 
ward step  she  walked  to  tne  wheel  end,  thus  spinning  her  yam: 
with  slow,  measured  pace  she  then  went  forward  to  the  spindle,  and 
so,  with  l^e  simultaneous  motion  of  the  wheel,  wound  the  yam  on 
the  '  broach  *  at  its  extremity.  All  the  operations  of  the  long-whdd 
were  conducted  by  the  hand  of  the  spinner  as  she  walked  to  and  fro. 
Bandle  Holme  says  that  ^the  large  Spinntng-Whede  is  called  a 
long  Wheehy  or  a  going  Whede,  or  a  Woollen  Whede,  because  WoU  is 
principally,  nay  only  spun  at  it,  and  at  none  of  the  other  sorts  of 
Wheels.' — Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  ILL  ch.  ti.  p.  286.  See  »td>  voce 
Love-spinning,  p.  263.  See  Wil-pin,  p.  482 ;  also  Broach,  p.  50. 
C£  Little-wheel,  on  preceding  page. 


KAOPIE  WIDOEON,  ab.  Mergtut  Castor^  the  Groosander. — Severn 
Valley  term.    See  Widgeon,  p.  481. 

KAKCH-MONTH,  lEAT-MOlTTH,  sbs.  March  and  May  seem  to  be 
the  only  month-names  which  obtain  in  the  composite  form  here  given ; 
but  March  is,  of  the  two,  lees  ^nerally  specified  thus. — Pui<vsB- 
BATOH ;  WoRTHEN.  '  The  com  looks  well  now,  but  'ow  itll  stond 
the  March'TAonth  we  canna  tell.*  See  The  '  used  before  the  names 
of  months,'  in  Grammar  Outlines,  p.  xliz. 

KABIOOLD-CHEESE,  sb,,  obe.  a  cheese  made  of  skim-milk,  having 
the  petals  of  Marigold-flowers  strewn  amongst  the  uncoloured  curd, 
to  which  they  were  believed  to  impart  a  quality  of  mellowness.  A 
Mangold-cheese  was  about  the  thicluiess  of  an  ordinary  cream-cheese : 
it  was  eaten  as  soon  as  it  became  ripe. — PuIiVEBBATOH.  See  Nuvitu- 
ou8,  for  example,  p.  305.    See  Sage-cheese,  and  sub  voce,  p.  359. 

MATTEELESS,  adj.^obsoUA  unconcerned;  uninterested;  indiffer- 
ent.— PuLVEBBATOH ;  OswESTBY.  Qy.  com.  *  Oh  aye !  if  yo'n  do 
things  fur  'er,  'er'U  tak'  on  as  maUerUss  as  if  it  didna  belung  to  'er.* 

A  contributor  to  Byegones,  p.  324,  1879,  calls  attention  to  this  word, 
sa^^ng  that  *  it  is  rarely  used  now-a-days.*  He  gives  the  example : 
*  Since  her's  lost  her  son,  her*s  gone  qmte  matterhss*  He  adds  that 
'  Dif otter,  litercJly  the  same,  is  commonly  used  in  Wales.* 

MAT-MOHTH.  See  Maroh-month,  above.  —  Pulverbatoh  ; 
WoBTHEN ;  Newpobt.  *  I  aVays  think  yarbs  is  best  gethered  i'  the 
May-month,  they  bin  more  juicy  then  than  any  other  time.'  See 
example  sub  voce  Yarbs,  p.  492. 

MEADOW  BOUT,  sb,  Caltha  palustrie,  common  Marsh  Marigold. — 
Pulvebbatgh.  Fr.  bouton  cFor.  See  Boots  (Supplemeni).  See  alao 
May-Flowers,  and  sub  voce,  p.  274. 

MILLEB,  sb.  the  caterpillar  of  the  Tiger-Moth. — Newport,  Market 
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Drayton.    Cf.  Tommy  Tailor,  p.  447.    See  Bk.  XL,  FdUdore,  Ac, 
*  Superstitioas  Cures.' 

HI8TAEV,  pari,  pasty   mistaken, — 'To'  bin  midaen  theer,   T'm 
sartin.'— PuLVEBBATOH.    Qy.  com. 

'  Qlavd,  I  trow,  goodwife,  if  I  be  not  mistane. 
He  seems  to  be  with  Peggy's  beauty  tane.' 

Allan  Bamsat,  The  Gentle  Shepherd^  UL  ii.  p.  41« 

See  Taen,  p.  428. 

HISTOOK,  pret  foi  part,  pasty  mistaken, — '  'E'll  find  'isself  mistook, 
I  doubt.'    Com. 

'  Oassius.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  miatook  your  passion.' 

JvliuB  CoBsaTf  L  iL  48. 

Shakespeare  uses  both  forms  of  the  participle,  'mistook'  and 
'  mistaken.'  The  former  is  properly  the  iorm  of  the  imperfect.  In 
Icelandic  tdk  is  the  imperfect,  and  tMnn  the  participle  of  taka.  Note 
by  WnjJAM  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

Milton  employs  '  mistook '  as  a  participle : — 

*  Too  diyine  to  be  mistook.* — Arcades,  Song  1, 1.  4. 

Of.  Forsook,  pp.  158,  159. 

KIT,  sb.  a  shallow  tub,  or  other  like  vessel  used  for  household  pur- 
poses. Qy.  com.  Mit  is  generally  used  in  composition,  as  Butter- 
mit, — Kneading-mi^.    See  for  these  pp.  59,  239. 

HONK'S  COWL,  sb.  Aeonitum  NapeUus^  common  Wolfs-bane  or 
Monk's-hood  [probably  a  garden  plant! — ^Ludlow. 

So  called  '  mm  the  resemblance  of  me  upper  sepal  to  the  cowl  of  a 
nMmA;. '—Pbiob's  Poptdar  Names  of  British  Plants,  p.  156,  ed.  1870. 
Of.  Cuckoo's  Caps  [garden  plant],  p.  109. 

KOTJVTAIlf  FLAX,  sb.  SpSrgtda  arv^nsis,  Com  Spuney. — Wteit 
LiKOTOir.  The  so-called  Mountain  Flax  is  said  *  to  pis'n  the  filds  an' 
mak'  'em  all  of  a  tether '  [a  tangle  of  weeds]. 

MULLIH  BRIDLE,  sb.  a  kind  of  bridle  with  blinkers,  used  for 
cart-horses, — *tak  the  mtUlin  bridle  an'  bring  up  the  owd  mar^.' — 
Olee  Hills,  Sidbury. 

HAXJOHT  [naut'],  adj.,  obs.  bad ;  ill-flavoured ;  distasteful — Pul- 
VBEBATOH ;  WoRTHEif .  *  Ally  'w'eor'st'oe  got  this  tay  throm  ?  I 
know  right  well  it  inna  throm  Bratton  an'  Oakley,  fur  it's  downright 
naugJU.' 

'It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith'the  buyer:  but  when  he  is  gone 
his  way,  then  he  boasteth.' — Proverbs  xx.  14. 

*  Touchstone,  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a  good  life ; 
but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life,  it  is  naught.* — As  You  Like 

It,  ni.  ii.  15.  . 

See  2  Kings  ii.  19—22. 

HAXJOHTT,  obs.'\  same  as  above  :  said  of  water, — 'it's  very  naughty 
waiter,  it  inna  fit  to  drink,  else  theei's  plenty  on  it'  [1834], — 
WoBTHEN,  Brockton.    See,  as  for  above,  2  Kings  iL  19—22. 
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HOB,  (1)  ah.  same  as  Blaekheaded-nob,  q.  v.  (Supplement). — Ellbs- 

(2)  «ft.  Leueiseas  cSplicdue,  the  Chah.—Sevem  VaUey  term. 

ITOBBLEE,  sb.  a  bricklayer,  who  is  handy  at  odd  jobs,  and  does  not 
work  under  a  regular  master. — Oswestby. 

PLONOEB,  PLTTH'OEB  [plonj-ur*,  plunj-url,  «&.  a  long  shaft  used 
in  trammel-net  fishing. — Bridgnorth.  While  the  net  is  being 
dragged,  a  man  in  the  boat  occupies  himself  continually  Tnth  plung- 
ing the  shafb  into  the  river  in  order  to  scare  the  fish  and  sena  them 
into  the  net;  whence  the  name  *  plunger*  given  to  the  shaft, — ^the 
'  watermen '  call  it  a  *plongerJ    See  Trammel-net,  p.  451. 

QUICK,  QXnCK-IBOir,  sb.,  obsoU.  a  smooth,  hollow,  cylindrical 
iron — tapering  at  the  extremity — standing  on  a  curved  foot-stalk  set 
in  a  circular  base ;  and  heated  by  means  of  a  red-hot  heater,  fitting 
into  the  cylinder — an  Italian-iron.  C!om.  The  qxdch — ^in  general  use 
in  former  days  for  '  gettine  up '  most  kinds  of  mils — ^waa  indispens- 
able to  the  proper  'set *  of  the  broad  muslin  borders  of  those  comely 
caps  worn  by  country-women,  young  and  old,  some  fifty  years  ago. 
Such  caps  belong  to  the  past,  and  the  quidc  is  passing — giving  place 
to  the  gauffering-irons,  which  are  better  adapted  to  the  modem 
requirements  of  *  little  finlls.'  The  term  Quick,  as  applied  to  thia  iron, 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  of  its  being  quickly  heatea. 

QUICKEB,  V.  a.,  obsoU.  to  iron  and  '  set '  frills  on  a  quicks — Shrbws- 
BURT.  Qy.  com.  '  Now  then,  get  on,  an'  quicker  the  frills  o'  that 
pillow-coat, — it'll  be  wanted  w'en  we  make  me  bed.' 


BEHCH  [r'en'sh],  v.  a.  to  rinse. — Ellesmere.     '  Now,  look  sharp 


perpurgOf 
Etymologice,  A.I>.  1595,  E.  D.  S.,  B.  ziii. 
icel,  hreima,  to  rinse,  cleanse. 

SCBiEEN,  sb.  a  bench  with  a  high  back  and  an  arm  at  each  end,  an 
old-fashioned  piece  of  kitchen  furniture  for  the  fireside, — still  in  use. 
Sometimes  a  box  with  a  fialling  lid  constitutes  the  seat  of  the  screen, 
forming  a  useful  receptacle  for  clothes,  &c.  which  require  to  be  kept 
aired.— Shrewsbury ;  Newport;  Ellesmere.  Qy.  com.  Tuaser 
says — 

*  If  ploughman  get  hatchet  or  whip  to  the  skreene ' — using  ekrfene 
in  a  sense  equivalent  to  fireside.  See  Plougk-Monday,  and  Note  90, 
ed.  E.  D.  S.,  pp.  180,  307. 

Mx.  Wilbraham  says,  *  Skreen,  s.  A  wooden  settee  with  a  very  hi^h 
back,  sufficient  to  skxeen  those  who  sit  on  it  from  the  external  air, 
was  with  our  ancestors  a  constant  piece  of  furniture  by  all  kitchen 
fires,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  kitchens  of  many  of  our  old  farm- 
houses in  Cheshire.' — Glossary,  ed.  A.D.  1820. 

See  SetUOy  on  following  page. 
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SETTLE,  same  as  Screen. — Shrewsbury  ;  Bridgnorth  ;  Newport  ; 
Ellesmere.  This  term  Settle  is  becomiiig  unsettled.  Screen  is  found 
to  be  usurping  its  place,  where  the  thing  itself  exists,  which  was 
aforetime  known  only  as  a  Settle. 

*  Hoc  aedile,  A*  lang-sedylle,'  occurs  in  an  English  Vocabulary y  zv. 
cent.,  in  Wr.  vocabs.,  vol.  i.  p.  197.  Mr.  Wright  glosses  *  lang-aedylle' 
as  *  The  long  wooden  seat  with  back  and  arms,  ixmich  is  still  called  a 
aettlej 

Of.  SetlesB  (1),  and  see  8uh  voce,  p.  370. 

SHIQOLE,  sb,  any  kind  of  long,  tangled,  floating  water-weed. — 
Severn  Valley  term.     See  Sniggle,  p.  395. 

SOXJE,  adj.,  pec.  a  term  applied  to  a  log  of  wood,  or  a  lump  of  coal, 
that  shows  tardy  burning  qualities. — Pulverbatch;  Clee  Hills. 
'  Ptit  tuthree  cobbles  roun^  this  sour  lump,  or  we  sha'n  'aye  a  poor  fire.' 

STABTLET-BXJZ,  sb.  the  common  Cockchafer.— Colliery.  See 
Blind- buzzard  (1),  p.  38;  also  Huz-buz,  p.  219. 

TETHEB,  sb.  a  tau,fi;le, — as  of  weeds. — Wellington.  See  sub  voce 
Mountain  Flax  {Supplement),    Of.  Tather  (4),  p.  432. 

TETHEBT,  adj.  said  of  water-weeds,  or  such  things  as  from  their 
nature  are  apt  to  become  intertwined  or  entangled, — *Them  theor 
tethery  weeds.'— WELLINGTON. 

TITTIVATE  [tit'iVait],  v.  a.  to  smarten ;  to  make  spruce.  Com. 
'  That  bonnet's  as  good  as  new,  if  yo'n  jest  tittivate  the  trimmin'  a  bit' 

TOM-PUDDIHQ,  sb.  the  Little  Grebe.— Bridgnorth,  Severn  Valley. 
See  Douker,  p.  123. 

WIDDEBSHINS,  adv.,  obs.  1    To  go  widdershins  is  to  go  the  contrary 
way  to  the  sun. — Pulverbatch,  Condover.     *  A'  ganging  witherahins 
roun  and  roun,'  says  the  author  of  Olrig  Orange. 
Jamieson  gives  several  forms  of  this  word,  and  amongst  them, 

*  Widdershins*  and  *  WitherBhins^^  with  the  definition, — *  The  contrary 
way,  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  sun.'     He  gives  the  derivation, 

*  A.8.  wi^er,  contra,  Bunne^  sol ;  or  rather,  Teut.  weder-sins,  contrario 
mode' 

See  Bk.  II.,  Folklore^  &c.,  *  Superstitions  concerning  Birds.' 

WTHTOS.    See  sub  voce  Barrel  {Supplement). 

WOOIrOAKDS.     See  Cards  {Supplement).     Qy.  com. 

'  He  beareth  Sable,  a  Wool-Card^  Or the  Card  in  its  parts 

is  Blazoned  thus,  the  Card-Board,  Or ;   the  Leafe  and  List,  Gules ; 
Teeth,  Argent.     Some  call  it  a  Cloath-Card. 

*  These  are  termed  Wool~Card$j  from  their  Carding  of  Wool,  whose 
Teeth  then  are  made  short,  and  set  thick  together  for  strength.' — 
Academy  of  Armory,  Bk.  III.  oh.  vi.  p.  286. 

TATE,  TET,  sb.  a  gate.  This  old  form  still  lingers  on.  in  the  com- 
position of  Place-names,  here  and  there  in  Salop,  but  otherwise  does 

L  L 
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not  now  appear  to  exist,  though  probably  it  was  at  one  time  commoa 
enough  in  the  County ,  as  an  independent  word. 

'  I  wol  do  him  to  ))e  deth  '  and  more  despit  ouere ; 
he  schal  hei^e  be  honged  '  ri^t  bi-fore  hire  yUe, 
\rQ,t  alle  l^e  segges  of  \>e  cite  *  schulle  him  bi-hold.* 

William  of  PoUerne,  1.  3757 

*  **  8uffre  we,"  seide  treuth  •  **  I  here  &  se  bothe, 

How  a  spirit  speketh  to  helle  *  &  bit  ynspere  ^e  ^cUis" ' 

Piers  PLj  Text  B.,  pass,  xviii.  1.  259. 

*  ^ate.     Porta,  janua.' — Prompt.  Parv, 

*  A.S.  geat;  O.Sax.  gat;  O.Fris.  iet;  yat  (gat),  gate.' — Stbat. 
See  examples  in  Place-Namea  following. 
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The  Bubjoined  LM  of  Place^Names  is  simply  intended  to  afford 
examples  of  Shropshire  folk-speech  in  the  Shropshire  nomenclature  ; 
but  it  is  hoped  that,  though  it  pretends  to  nothing  more  than  this, 
it  will,  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  found  useful  to  some  and  interesting  to 
many.  Eeference  to  the  Introdttdimi,  p.  xy,  will  shew  that  the 
record  of  '  Certain  Place-names  remarkably  pronounced '  entered  into 
the  scheme  of  the  Shropshire  Word-Book. 


ABBET-FOSEOATE  is  called  Abbey  Ferret  (Shrewsbubt).  Forrei 
is  a  corrupted  form  of  Fore-yatey  the  y  having  been  lost  in  the  course 
of  c^s. 

'  This  yeare  and  in  the  sayde  moonthe  of  Marche  1582  the  famus 
howse  in  the  Abbe  foryate  in  the  towne  of  Shreusberie  sytuate  by  u 
^eate  bame  callyd  the  Abbotts  bame  was  boyldid  by  one  master 
Frynce  Lawyar  callid  master  Pryncs  place  the  foondac'on  began  in 
Marche  1578  so  was  it  ii^  yeares  in  buyldinge  to  hys  greate  ohardge, 
w*  fame  to  hym  and  hys  posterite  for  ev'.' — Early  Chronicles  of 
Shrewabitry  (  Taylor  MS.),  in  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archceo- 
logical  and  Natural  History  Society. 

Speed,  describing  '  Shrowesbunr '  (early  in  17th  cent.),  speaks  of 
•  Monkes  Foreyate,—the  Abbey  Foregaie  of  the  present  day. 

See  Yate,  in  Supplement, 

ALBBIOHTOIT  is  called  Aiberton  [aibur'tn],  a  chapelry  3}  miles 
N.  Shrewsbubt.  A  nerson  asking  for  Albrighton,  on  the  spot  itself, 
would  be  told  that  *  uieer  wuz  no  place  o'  that  name  thoorabouts  I ' 
This  has  been  preyed  repeatedly.  The  pronunciation  of  Albrighton 
is  a  yery  Shibooleth, — call  it  AibertoUy  and  its  folk  will  at  once 
recognize  it  (1876). 

ALBBIOHTON  b  called  Auberton  [aubur'tn],  a  parish  5  miles  S.E. 
Shiffnal.    See  L  (3)  in  Grammar  Outlines  {consonants ,  &c.)- 

LL  2 
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BAOLET-M00&  is  called  Bagamore  [bag-u'intu'] ;  it  lies  N.  Bas- 
CHURCU.    See  Moor,  p.  287. 

BOEEATTOir  is  called  Bratton  [br'at-n] ;  it  is  about  9  miles  N.W. 
Shbewbbubt. 

BTJRWASTOir  is  called  Bnrraton  [buVat-n*],  a  parisli  7|  miles 
N.E.  LiTDLOW.    C£.  W  (1)  in  Ghramzaar  Oatlines  (eonsonanUt  &c.}. 


CALVEAHAZX  is  called  Corra,  a  pansh  S.K  Whichurch.    See 
Jack  of  Corra  sub  voce  Jack  (3),  p.  222. 

CABASOC  is  called  Cwerdoo  [kwur'*duk],  Church  Stretton.    See 
W  (4)  in  Orammar  Outlines  {conaonants,  &c.). 

CAKDISTOir  is  called  Carson  [kaa-r'sn],  a  parish   6  miles  W. 
Shrewsbury. 

CLAVEBLET  is  caUed  Clarley  [klaa-rli'],  a  parish  4|  mUes  E. 
Bridonorth. 

CLiniraTnirFOBD  is  called  Clungmmas,  a  parish  7  miles  E.  Clun. 

*  Axes  and  Brummocks 
Say  the  bells  of  Clungunncu.* 

Speed  gives  the  spelling  '  Clongonaa  *  on  his  map  of  *  Shropshyre,' 
dated  A.D.  1610. 

COLEMEBE  is  called  Coomer,  a  mere  rather  more  than  2  miles  S.E. 
Ellesmere.  See  L  (4)  in  Orammar  Outlines  (ronaonaTt^d,  &c.).  See 
8ub  voce  Moss-balls,  p.  289. 

COHDOVEB  is  called  Conder  [kun  dur'],  a  parish  4  miles  S.  Shrews- 
bury.    See  mh  voce  Hathom,  p.  198 ;  and  Bope  (1),  p.  35d. 

*  1590.  Sepbr.  1.  Three  quarts  of  whit,  one  pottel  of  sak,  5  qnarts, 
1  j>int  of  Claret  to  present  sargen  Owen  at  lus  sons  at  Condor  Tij' 
viij*.'— 'Borough  Accounts,  cited  in  OwEN  and  Blakeway's  History 
of  Shrewsbury  y  vol,  i.  p.  394. 

Speed  gives  the  spelling  Condor  for  the  Village,  and  Condover  for 
the  JEun£ed,  in  his  map  of  *  Shropshyre,'  a.d.  1610. 


DTTDDLEWICK  is  called  Sidlick;  a  township,  one  mile  K.W. 
W.  Stottesden.  See  sub  voce  Beddins,  p.  348.  See  Xf  (13)  in 
Orammar  Outlines  [wyweU,  &c.).    Cf.  W  (1),  ibid  {cons(mants,  &c.). 

STJDLESTOir  HEATH  is  caUed  DillusoiL  Teih;  it  lies  KW. 
Ellesmere. 

*  Dilluson  Teth, 
W*eer  the  divil  wuz  starved  to  djeth,' 

is  a  saying  current  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dudleston,  varied  some- 
times by  *  ketcht  Hs  djeth.'  See  Yeth,  p.  494.  See  also  Starve  sub 
voce  Olem,  p.  83. 
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EABBIHOTON  is  called  Terton  [yur'-tn] ;  a  village  S.  Bridgnorth. 
See  citation  sub  voce  Edward,  p.  131,  from  Freeman's  Old  English 
nistory.  See  also  Y  (2)  in  Oramxnar  Outlines  {coTisonanUj  &c.)y  and 
ng  (6),  under  Q. — Ibid. 

EECALL  is  called  Areall  [aa-r'kul],  (1)  a  parish— High  Erccdl— 
b^  miles  N.W.  Wellington.  (2)  A  parish  6  J  miles  N.W.  New- 
port—Childs-^rca//.  (3)  A  wooded  hul,  a  spur  of  the  Wrekin  on 
the  Wellington  side,  is  known  as  the  Ercall  or  Areall.  See  mb  voce 
n&y,  p.  199. 

*  High  Arcally''  and  *  Childes  Arcoll,*  are  giyen  on  Speed's  map  of 
'  Shropshyre,'  A.D.  1610. 


HAXrOHMOnD  is  called  Hajrmond  [ai-mun] — Haiighmond  Hill, 
ffaughmond  Abbey — 4  miles  N.E.  Shrewsbury.  *  Fm  gooin'  fur  a 
walk  as  fare  as  Aymon*  'III— 66n'ee  come  alung?'  See  Bk.  II., 
Folklore,  &c.,  *  Legends.' 

HEATH  HILL  is  called  Tethill ;  it  is  S.  Newport,  near  Woodcote. 
A  favourite  place  for  *  people's  sports '  and  picnics.    See  Teth,  p.  494. 


ULLESHALL  is  caUed  Linsel  flin-si'l],  a  parish  3  miles  S.S.W. 
Newport.  Linsel — ^itself  an  old  contraction  of  the  ancient  form 
Linleahelle — still  [1872]  lingers  amongst  the  aged  people. 

LTEEAL  is  called  Lvn'tfa  [iini'u'] ;  it  lies  8.E.  Ellesmere,  Flint- 
shire  Border,     Lynead  is  thought  to  be  a  Border  corruption  of  Llyn- 
hir ;  ^ranted  this,  the  popular  form  Lynea  would  be  the  less  *  cor- 
rupted '  of  the  two  in  regard  of  sound. 
Speed  has  *  LenycdV  on  his  map  of  *  Shropshire,'  A.D.  1610. 


MOVTFOSD  is  called  Monvert  and  Mnmfort  [mon'vur't,  mum-fur't], 
a  parish  5  miles  W.N.W.  Shrewsbury.  See  Bk.  II.,  Folklore,  &c., 
*  Ghosts.' 


OAKEN-GATES  is  called  Wnken-yets,  or  ye&ts  [wuk-n  yaet-s  or 
yi'-u'ts] ;  a  village  S.E.  Wellington.  •  Allen  o'  Steppiton  'ad  a  'orse 
stole  las'  night,  an'  they  bin  after  it  'orse  an'  ft^t,  but  if  s  at  Wtdeen^ 
yets,  or  Ketley  by  this,  an'  underground '  [down  the  pits]. 

Speed,  in  his  *  Shropshyre  Described,'  speeJES  of  *  Usiconia  now  Oken- 
yate  neer  unto  the  Wrekin^*  and  he  marks  the  place  as  Okenyate  in  his 
map  of  *  Shropshyre,'  a.d.  1610. 

See  Tate  in  Supplement.  See  also  W  (3)  in  Oramxnar  Outlines 
{consonants,  &c.). 

OFFOXEY  is  called  XTnket ;  it  is  E.  Shiffnal,  Staffordshire  Border. 
See  Unket  (1),  p.  460. 

OSBASTON  is  called  Trosbnn  and  Trospnn  [tr'os'ban,  tr^oe'pun],  a 
township  6  miles  S.  Oswestry. 
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0SWE8TST  is  called  Ozestry  and  Odgestry,  a  town  20  miles  N.W. 
Shrewsbury.  Oswestry  mas  through  a  whole  gamut  of  pronunci- 
ations; the  two  popular  forms  here  given  are,  perhaps,  the  more 
familiar  ones,  and  may  be  taken  respectively  as  typical  of  grade- 
speech.  Ozestry  is  a  tolerably  old  form,  since  Churchyard  uses  it:— 
*  As  Ozestry,  a  pretie  towne  full  fine, 
Which  may  be  lov'd,  be  likte  and  praysed  both.* 

Tfie  Worthines  of  Wales,  p.  97, 1.  24. 

See  Bye-gones  for  various  spellings  of  Oswestry,  1880,  p.  71. 

PONTESFOSD  is  called  Ponsert ;  it  is  about  7  miles  8.  W.  Shrews- 
BURY.  Ponsert  Hill  has  a  curious.  Legend  attached  to  it.  See  Bk. 
II.,  FoUdore,  &c.,  *  Legends.* 

PULYEBBATCH  is  called  Powderbatoh  and  Powtherbatch,  or 
Powtherbitch  [pou'dur^bach,  pou'dhur'bach,  pou'dhur'bi'chl  a 
parish  7J  miles  S.S.W.  Shrewsbury.  The  village,  Church  PiJwr- 
batch,  is  usually  spoken  of  as  Churton,  Castle  Pulvertxitch,  an  adjacent 
hamlet,  is  distinctively  called  Powderhatch,  Powtherbatch,  or  Pawther- 
hitch  by  the  peasant-folk  thereabouts.  The  following  lines  exem- 
plify this, — they  are  from  the  pen  of  a  local  verse-maker  who  flourished 
about  the  year  1770,  and  celebrated  the  neighbourhood  in  song — 

'  Cothercot  up  o'  the  'ill, 
Wilderley  down  i'  the  dale ; 
Churton  for  pretty  girls. 
An*  Powtherhitch  for  good  ale.' 

Speed,  in  his  *  Shropshyre  Described,'  mentions,  under  the  Hundreds 
of  Shropshire,  * Potujlerbach- Church*  and  ^ Pouderbach-Cast/e ; *  these 
places  appear  respectively  as  *  Church  Poderbach '  and  *  Ponderbach  * 
[sic]  on  his  Map  of  *  Shropshyre,'  a.d.  1610. 

Tne  Domesday  spelling  of  PulverbcUch  is  *  Polrebec. '  See  sub  voce 
Knap(l). 


QUEEDOC.    See  Caradoo. 

BATLIirOHOPE  is  called  Batohope  [r'ach-up],  a  parish  7  miles 
N.N.E.  Bishop's  Castle. 

*  1582-3.  This  yeare  and  the  17  of  Marche  one  John  Bawlyns  of 
Ratly  choppe  in  me  countie  of  Salop  beinge  a  begger  hangid  hym 
sellffe  in  an  old  coate  or  cowe  house  w**"  a  lease  cast  ov'  a  beame  in 
the  same  cote  and  there  was  f ounde  in  hys  house  bills  of  debt  owynge 
hym  for  the  soom  of  60/»  or  ther  abouts  a  just  reward  by  the  dyvill 
uppon  sutche  dyssymbli'g  beggers.'— ^ar/y  Chronicle  of  Shrewsbury 
(Taylor  MS.),  in  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Archceological  and 
Natural  History  Society, 

SHEAWABDINE  is  called  Shraden  [shr'ai-dn],  a  parish  6  miles 
W.N.W.  Suk^wsbxjby. 
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SHBEWSBXTBT  is  called  (1)  Shrowsbury  [shr'oa-zbr'i']  ;  this  is  the 
classical  and  educated  pronunciation. 

*  And  also  the  seyd  f^astolf  hath  borne  grete  charge  and  cost  of 
alone  made  for  the  spede  and  helpe  of  the  yoyage  whiche  the  Erie  of 
Shraufysbury  now  last  made  into  the  Kynges  duchie  of  Guyenne.' — 
Paston  Letters,  A,D.  1455,  vol.  i.  p.  3G6. 

(2)  Srowsbury  [sr'oa-zbr'i'],  the  semi-refined  pronunciation.  See 
Sb  in  Grammar  Outlines  (consonants,  &c. ). 

(3)  SoBebury  [soa'zbr'i*],  tho  pronunciation  of  the  country-folk, 
commonly.  *  I'll  sen'  yo'  to  Soseb  ry '  implies,  or  did  imply — the  say- 
ing may  be  obsolete  now — a  threat  of  legal  proceedings,  or  the  Ck)unty 
Gaol,  appealing  to  the  imagination  as  something  a  little  less  awful 
than,  *  m  sen*  yo'  to  Bottomley  Bay"*  [Botany  Bay], 

See  Bw  (11)  in  Grammar  Outlines  {vowels^  &c.),  with  reference  to 
the  three  forms  above. 

(4)  Soosebury  [soo'zbrYl  may  be  considered  a  vulgarism  founded 
upon  Shrewsbury  =:  Shroozbury,  See  Ew  (6)  in  Grammar  Outlines 
{vowels,  &c.);  also  R  (4). — ibtd.;  (consonantSy  &c.)  for  the  last  two 
forms. 

STOTTESDEir  is  called  Stotherton  [stodh-ur'tn],  apari^h  11  miles 
E.N.E.  Ludlow.  Stotherton  is  the  word  of  the  f  easantiy.  Stottesden 
is  variously  spelt, — Stottesdon,  Stoddesden,  and  Stoddesdon, — without 
arbitrary  rule,  apparently. 

WOOLSTASTON  is  called  dosasson  [oos-u'su],  a  parish  9^  miles 
S.S.W.  Shbewsbury.  See  W  (2),  also  L  (4),  in  Grammar  Outlines 
{consonants,  &c.). 

WOBFIELD  is  called  Wmyil  [wur-vU],  a  parish  3^  miles  N.E. 
Bridgnorth. 


YEO  EDGE  is  called  View  Edge  [vyoo],  the  ridge  of  an  eminence 
S.W.  Stokesay. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright  notices  this.  He  says, — *  The  lulls  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  terminate  in  a  point,  on  which  there  are  also  traces 
of  ancient  works,  and  which  is  called  tiie  IVo,  or  (as  it  is  pronounced) 
View,  EdgeJ* — A  Pic-Nxc  on  the  Longmynd,  in  Once  a  Week,  30  June, 
1866. 

TOCKLETON  is  called  Tooketon  [yoki'tn] ;  a  village  6  miles  W. 
Shrewsbury. 

'  14  Edward  iv.  Sir  John  Lyngien  Knt.,  "William  Newport,  John 
Leghton,  Thomas  Mytton,  Esq**,  and  others  released  and  confirmed 
to  Johanna  relict  of  Sir  John  Burgh,  the  manor  of  Watlesburgh, 
Hej'e,  Loughton,  Cardeston,  Yokeiton,  Stretton,  and  two  acres  of, 
pasture  in  Brodeshull  for  term  of  her  life.' — Philups's  History  of 
Shrewsbury,  p.  235. 
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THE  BREAKING  OP  THE  MERES. 

Thb  following  *  Note '  by  the  well-known  Author  of  the  Shrop- 
shire Flora,  Lichen  Flora,  &c.  will  be  a  valuable  addendum  to  the 
Shropshire  Word-Book,  as  affording  a  trustworthy,  scientific  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  referred  to  under  Break,  p.  48. 

*  As  the  Party  proceeded  along  the  margins  of  Ellesmere  Mere,  Bev. 
W.  A.  Leighton  directed  attention  to  a  singular  phenomenon  which 
occurs  in  this  lake  in  the  month  of  Aug^t,  and  which  in  fact  was  then 
actually  taking  place.    It  is  locally  termed  the  *'  breaking-up  of  the 
water,"  and  makes  the  Mere  resemble  the  turbid  state  of  boiling  wort, 
when  the  process  called  **  breaking  "  sets  in.    The  water  appears  turbid, 
and  filled  with  innumerable  minute  bodies  in  a  certain  state  of  motion, 
like  boiling.    These  bodies  when  yiewed  under  a  microscope  are  seen 
to  be  minute  globules,  and  each  composed  of  a  central  agglomeration  of 
spherical  cellules,  from  each  of  which  cylindrical  filaments  radiate  in 
every  direction.    These  filaments  are  broader  near  the  central  globule, 
and  are  attenuated  gradually  towards  their  apices,  and  are  divided  into 
short  uniform  cells,  separated  by  distinct  septa  or  joints,  the  cells  being 
filled  with  chlorophyll  of  a  glaucous  or  verdigris-green  colour.     The 
mode  in  which  this  minute  plant  reproduces  itself  has  not  been  observed, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  sort  of  coigugation  takes  place  as  in 
the  coigugate  confervse,  when  the  chlorophyll  of  two  adjacent  ceUs  is 
united  into  a  third  or  new  cell,  which  forms  the  sporangium  or  winter- 
spore.    These  winter- spores  are  doubtless  the  central  spherical  cells 
above  mentioned,  which  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  and  remain  there 
dormant  until  August,  when  they  rise  to  the  surface,  and  germination 
takes  place  by  throwing  out  the  radiating  filaments,  which  eventually 
again  produce  the  sporangia,  which  sink  as  before  mentioned.    Tins 
little  Alga  is  well  figured  in  English  Botany,  tab.  1378,  under  the  name 
of  Conferva  echtnulcUaj  from  specimens  sent  in  1804  from  a  lake  in 
Anglesea.    Its  proper  systematic  place  is  in  Both's  genus  Rivularia.'— 
Report  of  the  Severn  Valley  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  August  6th,  1878. 

There  are  other  Meres  and  Pools  in  Salop,  besides  Ellesmere 
Mere,  that  are  known  to  '  break.*  White  Mere,  Crosemere,  Hawk- 
stone  Mere,  Marton  Pool  (near  Cherbui'y),  Berrington  Pool,  for 
instance,  are  subject  to  the  marvellous  troubling  of  their  waters  by 
some  of  the  microscopic  algce  during  the  month  of  August.  See 
Salopian  Shreds  and  Patches,  vol.  iv.  p.  149.  See  CrnddUng  in 
Supplement, 
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The  Shropshire  Word- Book  is  at  length  finished,  and  very  thankful 
I  am  that  I  have  been  spared  to  complete  it  with  my  own  hand.  No 
one  can  be  more  alive  to  the  fact,  than  I  myself,  that  it  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  such  a  work  to  be  found  wanting ;  but  I  have  done  my  best, 
at  any  rate,  to  keep  errors  out  of  it.  The  publication  of  the  Word- 
Book  in  successive  parts,  of  course  led  to  the  friendly  light  of  criticism 
being  shed  upon  its  pages,  while  yet  much  I'omained  to  be  done  before 
the  work  appeared  as  a  whole.  I  have  endeavoured  to  turn  this  circum- 
stance to  good  account  in  various  ways,  in  the  hope  of  making  the  latter 
portion  of  the  work  better  than  the  former. 

Through  censorship  it  has-been  brought  to  my  knowledge  that  mis- 
apprehensions exist  in  the  minds  of  some,  touching  an  important  part 
of  the  scheme  of  my  work,  and  I  am  anxious  to  do  away  with  this,  if  I 
can.  An  objection  is  raised  that,  by  assigning  words  to  certain  *  Dis- 
tricts,' it  gives  occasion  for  an  assumption  that  they  are  not  used  in 
other  parts  of  the  County.  Now  I  really  thought  I  had  made  all  safe 
against  such  a  false  conclusion,  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the 
Introduction,  p.  xv ;  but  as  I  am  told  that  I  have  failed  to  do  so,  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  asking  my  readers  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  the  names  of  the  'Districts*  appended  to  any  word  must  not  bo 
taken  in  a  restrictive  sense,  as  if  the  word  did  not  extend  beyond  their 
limits,  but  rather  be  accepted — to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Alex.  J.  Ellis — 
as  *■  a  most  important  authentication.*  I  have  placed  on  record  as  a 
simple  fact  that,  in  such  and  such  *  Districts/ 1  have  ascertained  beyond 
ftU  doubt  that  the  words  assigned  to  them  are  used,  or,  if  obsolete,  were 
used ;  that  is  all. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  word  heard  in  a  certain  locality  is 
therefore  confined  to  it.  Sometimes  the  same  word  is  found  in  localities 
widely  apart,  and  not  in  the  intervening  country ;  sometimes  the  word 
is  understood  in  one  sense  in  a  given  locality,  and  in  a  diverse  sense 
in  another. 

M  M 
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Bat  all  this  notwithstanding,  I  have  labelled  with  *  where  found' 
upwards  of  eleven  thousand  words,  t.  e.  Primary  words  and  their 
sub -meanings,  the  latter  being  in  all  respects  treated  as  distinct 
words.  Haying  done  so  much,  I  hope  to  be  forgiyen  my  sins  of 
'omission' — ^which  were  indeed  rather  sins  of  ignorance — in  cases 
where  a  word  is  assigned  to  only  some  of  the  '  Districts  ^  to  which  it 
may  happen  to  be  *  Common/ 

There  are  those  who  say,  *  Many  of  the  so-called  Shropshire  Words 
are  not  peculiar  to  Shropshire.'    I  can  but  reply  to  this,  it  would  he  a 
marvel  if  they  were, — I  think  there  are  very  few  words  indeed  *pecidiar ' 
to  any  one  County, — and  moreover  the  object  of  my  work  was,  as  the 
Title- Page  sets  forth,  to  make  *  A  Glossary  of  the  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Words,  &c.  used  in  Shropshii*e ;  * — this  I  have  done,  and  no  more  to  my 
own  entire  satLsfaction,  than  to  that  of  some,  who,  on  the  one  side,  say 
'the  Shropshire  Word- Book  is  too  full,'  and  on  the  other,  'there  are  a 
good  many  omissions ! '     WeU,  I  hope  we  shall — mal-contents  and  dis- 
contents— find  a  source  of  satisfaction  common  to  us  all,  in  the  reflec- 
tion that,  but  for  some  such  labours  as  these  of  mine,  begun  not  a 
moment  too  soon — ^albeit  more  than  eleven  years  ago — much  that  is 
now  on  record  would  have  been  past  recovery,  and  that  the  best  of  the 
old-time  folk-speech. 

Truly  the  perils  of  Word-collectors  are  great,  and  sometimes  the 
conclusions  of  Word-readers  are  rash.  *  I  wyl  * — as  Bp.  Latimer  once 
said  in  a  Sermon — '  furnyshe  a  story '  to  illustrate  my  point ;  it  is  taken 
from  a  friend's  letter  to  me : — '  You  may  remember  that  in  connection 
with  the  word  *J  ClotU*^  you  mention  Bradley,  the  shoemaker's  name. 
Richard  Bradley,  old  John  Bradley's  son,  tells  me  that  some  one  drew 
his  attention  to  the  word  and  his  name  with  it  in  your  book ;  he  said  at 
once,  "Miss  Jackson  must  be  wrong,  I  never  heard  a  patch  called  a 
clout  in  my  life."  But  strangely  enough  a  day  or  two  (not  more)  after 
this,  a  boy  called  at  Bradley's  shop  with  a  pair  of  boots  to  be  mended, 
and  said,  *'  Yo'  mun  piit  a  bit  of  a  dout  'ere,  an'  another  theer,"  pointing 
to  the  upper  leather  of  the  boot.' 

The  incident  was  altogether  a  singular  one.  Not  only  did  the  word 
clout  bear  the  onus  prohandi^  as  recorded  by  me,  but  Bichard  Bradley, 
of  whose  existence  I  was  wholly  unaware,  turned  out  to  be  a  son 
of  the  very  Bradley  whom  I  had  mentioned,  and  who  did  put  clouts 
on  boots  and  shoes  —  as  I  well  knew  —  long,  long  ago.  As  with 
*  Clout,*  so  with  other  words ;  they  may  be — often  are — ^repudiated  on  no 
better  ground  than  that  he  who  denies  their  existence,  or  their  special 
usage,  has  either  not  heard  them,  or  not  heard  them  so  applied.  I 
myself  have  often,  in  the  course  of  my  work,  had  doubts  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  a  word  which  I  had  not  actually  heard,  but  I  have  never 
discarded  it  without  trying  to  find  out  whether  I  was  justified  in  doing 
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so.  In  some  cases  I  have  waited  weeks  and  months,  nay  years,  for 
conclusiye  evidence  before  deciding  whether  such  a  word  were  *  to  be, 
or  not  to  be,*  recorded  in  the  Shropshire  Word- Book. 

There  is  a  point  to  which  I  particularly  wish  to  call  attention,  lest 
hereafter  it  should  prove  a  vexcUa  qucestio.  Two  years  have  elapsed 
between  the  issue  of  the  first  Part  of  the  Word-Book  and  this  last,  the 
work  of  compilation  going  on  meanwhile,  whence  has  arisen  the  seem- 
ing anomaly  that  certain  dates  in  the  book  itself  are  subsequent  to  that 
of  1879,  which  appears  on  the  Title-Page  ! 

Something  more  there  is  to  say,  which  must  be  said, — In  completing 
the  Shropshire  Word-Book  my  health  has  utterly  failed,  and — my  work 
is  ended — I  can  do  no  more.  But  I  experience  this  solace:  Bk.  II., 
Folklore,  &c.,  so  often  referred  to  in  Bk.  I.  (the  Word-Book),  is  well 
provided  for ;  she  who  has  undertaken  to  edit  it,  Miss  Bume — some- 
time of  Edgmond,  Salop — ^is  better  qualified  for  the  task  than  I ;  she 
has  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  has,  besides,  a  greater  gift 
that  way.  Bk.  II.,  under  her  hands,  promises  to  be  a  chaiming  work ; 
it  is  well>  advanced,  and  will  appear  in  due  season — &u3ts  which  give  me 
much  contentment,  and  heal  the  smart  of  having  been  obliged  to 
relinquish  that  which  I  had  hoped  to  do  myself. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  all  those  who  have  so  generously  helped  me 
in  my  self-imposed  task.  It  has  been  an  established  joke  that  I  was 
*  always  coming  to  words  with  my  friends,'  but  I  shall  do  so  no  more. 
That  too  is  ended. 

For  myself,  I  have  been  ill  so  long  now  that,  as  I  lay  down  this 
work  of  mine,  finished,  no  more  fitting  words  occur  to  me,  with  which 
to  close  it,  than — Latis  Deo, 


Geoboina  F.  Jackson. 


fVhite  Friars,  Chester, 
June,  1881. 
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/or  at  read  in 

/or  th  (5)  r«Ki  til  (3) 

for  Ldii  reo^  Ixri 

/or  ba^e  read  bayte 

/or  givan  read  gwan, 

for  wan  read  wns 

for  Pouabry  read  Ponsbry 

for   [bun*  or  bund]    rea<2    [buon*   or 

buond] 
for  Cast  (1)  read  Cast  (3) 
/or  leaping-pole  read  leapiag-bar 
for  ereepiBg  Plnme-tbistle  read  Field 

Kadder 
for  dvna  f^ad  dnnna 
for    Warmynohamei    read    Warmyn- 

ebaiiL's 
for  -bowt  rf-oc?  -bout 
for  Kaestur  read  Kaester 
for  glatmosas  read  glatmosa 
for  Polyporoiu  iqnainosus  read  Polj- 

poms,  &c. 
for  yawl  read  yaul 
for  wawt  rwrf  want 
for  -bowt  rtfOKJ  -bout 
/or  ir^t^"*^^«  read  matronalis 


bunoay:   clay  and  taylor,  tub  chavcbb  p&ess. 


